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Teacher's  Curriculum  Guide 


I.  Ultimate  intellectual  value  of  the  carrfcukun: 

Sensitivity  and  appreciation  for  a  cross-cultural  perspective  of  errvironmental  design 


IL  Goais  of  the  curriculum: 

Students  will  develop  a  broader  understanding  of  environmental  design  and  increase  their  cultural 
awareness. 


m.  Objectives  of  the  eorricBlmn: 

A.  Identify  environmental  design  theories,  concepts,  and  assumptions.  Discuss  whether  they  are  universal 
in  application  or  culturally  specific: 

privacy 

house  as  symbol  of  self 

barrier-free  design  far  elderty  and  handicapped 

interpretation  of  modem  and  western  design  in  facilities 

building  the  better  mousetrap 

aesthetic  function  of  an  environment 

international  design  style  exhibited  in  furnishinp  and  architecture 
interpretation  of  principles  and  elements  of  design  in  Chinese  art 
architectural  symbolism 
indigenous  architecture 

shelter  and  security  as  fundamental  human  needs 
historic  preservation  of  public  places  and  housing 
government  intervention  in  housing  citizens 
ecological  model 
crowding,  density,  and  stress 
person^vironment  fit  model 

fire  safety  and  accessibility  codes  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
defensible  space 

design  for  health,  safety,  and  welfare 


B.  Sensitize  students  to  how  modernization  has  advanced  and  regressed  living  environments  in  ihe 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Describe  the  ramifications  of  the  following  changes: 

Rapid  industrial  growth 
Improvements  in  infrastructure 
Household  amenities  as  necessities 
Modernization  ami  fear  of  crime 
Disparity  in  wealth 
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IV.  Typerof  actK.'des/faronaatJoii  to  be  ioctoded 

A.  Readings  (see  attached) 

B.  Viewing  slides  of  community,  public  places,  and  housing 

C.  Viewing  and  discussion  of  popular  films:  "Empire  of  the  Sun"  and  "The  Last  Emperor" 

D.  Examining  viral  documents:  rendering  sketches,  working  drawings,  fkxxplans,  paintings,  and  photos 
of  Chinese  architecture 


V.  SkQIs  emphasized: 

Sensitivity  to  environmental  concerns;  visual  analysis  of  environments;  problem  solving  process. 


BACKGROUND 


The  intrigue  for  those  of  us  who  are  "China  watchers"  may  be  based  upon  the  combined  collection  of  the 
following: 

China  hat  a  rich,  ancient  history. 
Ctona  is  the  most  populous 
China  is  a  socialist  country. 

China  is  a  thini  world  country  striving  for  modernization. 

Since  1978  China  has  worked  towards  an  economic  development  strategy  called  the  "fag  mnrfaim^i^^" 
to  provide  a  "powerfid  wcialiitecoooiny"  by  the  year^XX).  Tnc  four  nrodairizations  are:  agriculture, 
industry,  national  defense,  and  science  and  technology.  It  is  also  useful  to  note  that  "modernization"  is  not 
"westernization"  (Glaeser  1987,2). 

My  comments  are  organized  in  three  basic  areas: 

The  community  environment 

Public  places 

Housing 

Recurrent  themes  that  I  have  observed  in  each  of  these  areas  are  identified.  The  approach  taken  in  the 
analysis  of  living  environments  utilizes  the  human  ecology  modeL  The  fundamental  features  of  (his  model 
are  described  by  Irwin  Altman  and  other  social  scientists: 

The  relationship  between  individuals  and  environment  is  best  viewed  as  a  dynamic 
ecological  system.  Environment  and  behavior  seem  to  be  inseparable. 

People-environment  relations  occur  at  several  levels  of  behavioral  functioning  and  as  a 
coherent  system. 

With  this  ecological  perspective,  brief  statements  are  given  to  describe  contemporary  Chinese  living 
environments. 


The  Community  Environment 


Construction  techniques  in  earlier  times  and  even  today  are  labor  intensive. 
More  and  more  peasants  go  to  urban  areas  because  the  hard  labor  is  needed  (Epstein. 
1988).  This  large  labor  papulation  is  utilized  in  construction  of  contemporary  buildings- 
wiihout  western  mechanizations. 

There  is  a  heavy  emphasis  on  the  distribution  and  accommodating  needs  of  quantity 
rather  than  need*  of  western-like  standards  of  durability,  maintenance  and 
customer  satisfaction. 

We  might  take  for  granted  our  amenities  {ix„  electricity,  refrigeration,  supermarkets) 
and  cvr  infrastructure  (Le.,  sewers,  water,  transportation).  While  Beijing  has  a  subway 
and  telephones  are  beginning  to  become  more  common,  garbage  disposal  is  still  labor 
intensive,  and  bicydes  are  the  primary  mode  of  transportation  unless  you  are  very 


^thy  and  privileged.  It  is  mart  by  some  that  cities  could  n«  possibly  handle  the 
^^^^^^^^^^^(p^^i^  However,  bus 
^ami^iaexpsMive.  Mcsenwon^arebeiisgseenaiidto 

track).  However,  there  are  mtnwousacckfc^  TraasjwrtiniglabeiaiflB^^ 
c«rymgtningsbyiiaiid,tr^ 

Tfeacexisisw  The  use  of  coal 

tor  team  g  and  cooking  causes  cnokoumeattl  concern.  (Coal  is  often  sees  ia  monads 

^^S£!J!Z^^  With 
^rao^ernaaa^an/^^  Factories  migte  dump 

the*  waste,  hoosebolds  cook  with  coal,  aiid  Chinese  men  sracto 

fhTZr^  i^'l^J^''       '         *«       »**         «*»  so 
mat  umrjumes.  mixed  with  the  odfurous  ren&ms  from  ccri-burning  factories 

and  charcoal  cooking  fires  in  homes,  made  the  dghtly  packed  center  cfChemgamng 

'Air  and  water  poUudoTarTZ- 
biggest  headaches."  Vice-Mayor  Li  Chang  Chw  who  is  also  an  engineer,  told  us  the 
nextmormng.  "We re  thing  our  best  to  cope  wuh  them.  Thirty  per  c*nt  of  our  house- 
^wwgasforcoc^.andbyimwehopeto 

cent.  And  for  tMfactoru^  and  power  stations  we  re  introducing  processed  coal,  which 
causes  less  pollution.  But  acid  ruin  remains  a  problem.  We^try^lo^duc^thaT 
along  wuhMUer  pollution,  by  regulating  the  use  of  chemical  pollutants  and  making 
l^P^  ^^P****  *  ^0  the  rivers.  WenowhavetwowolTrTcycltng 
plants  People  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  environment.  I  get  letters  all  the  tune 
^u^^o^o^H^r^^^.  Chinese  are  also  big  cigarenc  smokers 
bus  that's  harder  to  deal  with  (Stapien,  1988,4647).  boxers. 

Modernization  per  se  has  not  advanced  environmental  quality  as  Glaeser  reports: 

Mnce  1978.  the  "modemizers"  have  come  to  represent  a  strong  pressure  group 
determined  to  achieve  short-term  economic  gains.  Officially,  ecological  considerations 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  four  modernisations,  belonging  either  to  the  traditional  realm 
of  agrmdmrtd  production  methods  or  as  part  of  the  imported  technology  which  includes 
among  other  things,  antipollution  and f during  devices.  In  practice,  howeveTu^e 

^sTtTO)8      ^      i°nS'term  CC°hgkd  mfasures     {osi«8  8'™**"  ' 

Because  building  is  done  through  the  government,  city  planning  does  not  operate 
accading  to  our  American  model-seeking  to  differentiate  residential  and  business 
districts  to  retain  property  values.  ^ 

City  life  includes  a  great  deal  of  congregating  on  sidewalks  for  entertamment--much 
more  than  in  America. 

Hangzhou,  Xi'an,  and  Beijing)  have  a  legacy  of  an  important 
history.  Toua«m  is  now  mcreasing  among  Chinese  in  these  locations  (Epstein,  1988} 
^rTZ^ZT***  «* «  Mi.  htve  been  isolated  fromSs  and 
^ore  not  mfluenced  by  modernization.  Dali  was  buitt in  the 9th  century  and  haithe 
Stone  Tablet  ccwrneinorating  KuMai  Khan's  conquests  of  Yunnan 


Palace,  Temple  of  Heaven).  These  public  places  are  open  to  tourists. 

Maico  Polo  describe*  tbe  Imperial  Palace  (Forbidden  City)  with  great  detail.  Other 

"Interior  decoration  was  always  simple,  elegant,  and  unobtrusive.  The  furniture 
consismd  of  smaU.  low,  rectangular  tables  with  thin,  straight  legs,  of  little  pedestal 
tables,  if  armchairs  and  low  chain  with  t*^  backs,  of  circuto 
on  the  outside  wkkh  were  decorated  with  openwork  carving ,  ami  of  light  chairs  with  legs 
crossed  inanX,  known  as  'barbarian  scats*  " 

Chairs  had  only  come  into  use  in  China  two  or  thr  ee  centuries  bef  on  this,  Bnmgtein 
from  India  via  Central  Asia*  they  <M 

armchairs  with  heavy  backs  were  used,  upon  which  one  jar  cross-legged,  since  the 
practice  of  being  seated  cm  a  chair  was  unknown  Beds  wen  made  of  wood  of  various 
kinds  t  and  consisted  of  planks  joined  together  and  supported  on  a  carved  frame. 
Sometimes  they  were  closed  in  on  three  sides  by  partitions  hung  with  paintings. 
Furniture  in  rich  people's  houses  was  very  often  of  Afaofc  lacquer,  especially  the  beds. 
By  an  imperial  decree  of 1 029,  red  lacquer  beds  were  reserved  for  the  use  cf  the 

covers 

pillow  in  the  form  of  a  parallelepiped  with  a  depression  in  the  center.  The  ordinary  kind 
of  pillow  was  of  pteied  rush,  but  the  best  ones  were  made  cf  lacquered  wood  or  painted 
pottery.  The  beds,  which  were  screened  by  curtains,  provided  a  hard,  flat  surface  for 
sleeping  on,  but  the  pillow  and  mattress  had  the  advantage  of  being  cool  during  the 
hottest  weeks  in  the  summer. 

Black  and  red  were  the  dominating  colours  in  interior  decoration.  Scrolls,  usually 
landscapes,  sometimes  covered  an  entire  wall.  Fine  specimens  of  calligraphy  were  also 
the  fashion,  and  antique  vases  such  as  were  sometimes  discovered  during  excavations,  or 
else  copies  of  genuine  antiques-there  was  a  thriving  antique  trade  in  Hangchow—as  well 
as  small  terracotta  animals....  (Garnet, 1962, 121). 

Roof  design  suggests  the  teat  as  tbe  model  Others  cite  the  reason  of  the  uplifted  roof 
with  superstition  to  ward  off  tbe  evils.  Tbe  roof  is  supported  on  a  system  of  brackets  and 
cantilever  arms  and  become  regarded  as  one  uniqoely  Chinese  architectural  form.  The 
lift  is  generally  more  exaggerated  in  south  China  than  in  north  China.  The  custom 
probably  did  not  start  until  the  7th  century  (Tang  dynasty).  The  convention  was 
reserved  by  imperial  decree  for  the  affluent  and  for  government  buildings  (the  only  ones 
who  could  afford  it  as  well). 

Tombs  illustrate  the  wealth  and  power  (e.g.,  Ming  Tombs,  Terracotta  Warriors)  of  the 
elite  rulers  in  Chinese  history.  Some  are  now  open  to  tourists. 

Public  places  are  primarily  secular-with  China  being  a  socialist  society  and  a  distinct 
culture.  However,  there  are  some  historically  significant  structures,  that  were 
(built  to  last  mdefinitely)  from  the  five  recognized  religions  (Buddhism.  Moslem, 
Taoism,  Catholic,  Protestant).  For  example,  the  pagoda  is  several  stories  tali  and  was 
constructed  to  house  the  Buddhist  relics  and  mark  the  site  of  a  holy  nlace. 


13.  CowMppowypoUfcurtwa 

Oiawarctoectoral  styling  (Note:  sc^  new  hoteis  are  now  beginning  to  bcrow 
traditional  CUmh  styttag  in  new  coasmictkMacconiagio  Dr.  Ep*tdn),a«l(2) 
mo— B—a  sole  (Tlaa'Aamea  Square).  The  comtams&s  constructed  new  mam  roads 
that  war  Target  than  life  scale."  The  architectural  style  was  anular  to  what  Stalk 
adopted  at  Moscow. 

14.  When  the  communists  took  power,  many  of  the  ancient  Chinese  structures  became 
neglected. 

15.  Mao's  presence  remains,  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  large  sculptures  of  Mao  at  schools 
(exterior  sculptures  in  open  courtyards  and  busts  in  front  entrances  of  university  halls). 
However,  in  some  places  it  is  becoming  more  common  to  replace  these  monuments. 

16.  Maintenance  is  a  tow  priority  in  public  places.  Wall  surfaces  are  white-washed 
infieojuewly. 

17.  New  couanjetion  does  not  meet  UJS.  codes  for  fire  safety  or  handicapped  accessibility. 
Bicycles  are  frequently  parked  inside  corridors  in  routes  of  egress.  (While  this  was 
observed  in  schools,  foreign  hotels  may  be  built  to  foreign  standards.) 

IS.      In  the  VS.  much  of  the  legislation  for  safe  living  and  working  environments  is  a  result  of 
an  accumulation  of  law  suits  demanding  safety.  In  socialist  China,  there  is  not  the  same 
reliance  on  the  court  system,  individual  right,  and  consumer  protection  to  change 
building  standards. 

19.  It  is  noted  by  some  that  concern  for  good  design  is  more  important  to  the  younger 
Chinese  than  those  of  older  generations.  For  the  most  part,  however,  it  appears  that  there 
is  little  emphasis  in  "building  the  better  mouse  trap*'  to  improve  safety,  to  improve 
function,  and  to  improve  comfort  Furnishings  installed  in  public  facilities—particularly 
apparent  in  schools-are  generic  to  the  1940's. 

20.  Furnishings  are,  for  the  most  part,  scaled  for  smaller  people  than  in  the  U.S. 

21.  There  appears  to  be  much  less  emphasis  on  the  aesthetic  function  of  a  setting  in 
contempoiary  public  places,  such  as  museums  and  opera  bouses,  than  the  U.S.  While 
American  museums  and  opera  houses  seek  to  emphasize  elegance  and  sophistication, 
these  spaces  are  for  the  commoner  in  China  and  do  not  cater  to  the  elite. 

22.  Airports  serve  the  wealthy  and  foreign  tourists. 

23.  Bathrooms  in  airports  emphasize  basic  function  although  they  may  have  both 
conventional  and  western  type  fixtures. 

24.  While  there  isn't  first  class  and  coach  nates  in  flying  as  the  U.S.,  trains  in 

China  have  various  levels  of  comfort  at  different  costs-hard  seats,  hard  sleeper,  soft 
seats,  soft  sleeper. 

25.  Factories  would  not  meet  OSHA  requirements-noise  level  is  high,  there  is  no  ear 
protection;  lighting  is  low,  and  there  are  no  mandatory  safety  glasses  as  would  be 
required  in  U.S. 
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26.  Distriiutioa  and  access  tosotw 

has  the  "friendship  store"  for  foreigners  which  only  take  foreign  currency.  Ekgaace 
exists  mcontemrxxary  Curia  for  faeigaara  in  shops.  (Fueajamosediflanmciirraicy 
than  the  Chinese,  The  Chinese  carat*  shop  is  these  «feg»m       os^M}**,™^ ) 

27.  Gorenuueut  owned  department  strres  often  have  men±a{}diie  of  varytag  qoak^y.  There 
is  r»  evidence  «  marketing  risy^^  Merchandise  at 
front  entrances  mijtebe  tow-^fci^itt^suchaslv^lwsoap.  There  was  great 
cnrtmsiMm  among  department  store  shoppers  when  a  rubber  shower  hose  was  being 
demonstrated  in  a  tackxs  of  water. 

28.  Street  peddlers  or  hawkers  (not  state  owned  sore  merchants)  are  often  very  ambitious 
and  aggressive  towards  foreigners— unlike  merchants  in  state  owned  stores, 

29.  The  "exmTation  of  new  furniture"  (like  our  Merchandise  Mart)  displayed  new  seating- 
again  resembling  the  overstuffed  chairs  of  the  1940's  with  doilies.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wall-system  units  for  storage  that  were  marketed  were  of  a  contemporary  design  with 
which  Westerners  are  familiar. 


Housing 


Archaeological  digs  give  us  evidence  of  one  of  the  first  boosing  forms  known  to  man- 
the  round  house  made  of  sun  baked  mud.  The  Banpo  site  with  round  house,  is  estimated 
to  be  from  the  Neolithic  age-about  6,000  years  ago.  This  building  material  continues  to 
be  used  -  particularly  in  rural  locations. 

With  timber  being  very  scarce  in  many  locations,  villages  use  thick  bricks  made  of  the 
local  soil.  However,  the  bricks  are  not  fired  as  much  as  our  bricks,  Chinese  bricks  are 
porous  and,  without  a  glazed  surface,  they  crumble  with  handling,  ami  aren't  as 
permanent  While  the  religious  structures  (e.g.,  pagodas)  were  of  solid  construction  to 
last  indefinitely,  vernacular  housing  was  not  built  to  last  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Indigenous  arcru  lecture  is  also  demonstrated  in  the  layout  of  spaces.  Domestic 
architecture,  like  palaces  throughout  history,  incorporates  the  walled  enclosure  with  a 
courtyard  and  one  or  more  buildings.  Most  are  one  story.  Along  the  coasts  where  there 
is  more  wealth,  rtousmg  with  more  than  one  story  is  seen. 

Housuujwasrieverapriec^  There  is  not  enough 

rtousing  in  China  to  meet  the  demand.  Some  suggest  that  the  delay  in  keeping  pace  with 
shelter  needs  is  associated  with  the  Cultural  Revolution  from  the  mid-60's  to  the  mid- 
70's.  While  one  sees  a  great  deal  of  construction  now  in  progress,  the  possibilUy  of 
getting  housing  when  it  is  needed  is  related  to  the  wealth  of  the  work  unit  The  following 
excerpt  is  from  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  magazine  CHINA  RECONSTRUCTS: 

Now  my /amity  is  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  My  husband  and  I  (both  in  our  AOs)  and  our  14 
-year-old  daughter  have  been  allocated  a  two-and  one-half  room  flat,  plus  kitchen  and 
bath,  in  a  new  building.  Before,  the  three  of  us  shared  a  large  single  room.  There  has 
been  a  tremendous  amount  of  housing  construction  in  Beijing  in  the  last  few  years,  but 
the  supply  is  still  far  short  of  demand  due  to  the  large  population  and  lag  in  construction 
during  the  "cultural  revolution....'' 
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Horn  mtmhi  Mm  miff  frffi  h*  decided?  WeaM 


m.WAm  wjf  husband  dntf  /  went  first  uuwritd. 
We  imrft  1W  ■  mrm  wrf  rflrrmif  rto  wnaMfnyar  batman  rftpw.  i 


First  there  was  a  famsy  of  three.  They  were  a  atce  cnmit  am.1  thmr  bay 
weU-mamered.  Wekdpedtm*  ether  mmdltmdom&od  mm*  jm  II  yawn,  in  1979 
they  moved  om  and  one  of  our  me^ews  writers  who 
with  his  wife.  We  got  along  with  them  well.  too. 


But  there  hoi  been  problems.  In  the  hem  of  summer,  suite  em  doors  faced  each  other, 
we  seidem  kern  ours  open.  We  dressed  very  ntimily,  hut  we  Chinese  are  omte 
particular  about  how  we  appear  dressed  cmtsuht  the  family.  Whem  we  warned  to  go  to  the 

kitchen  or  toilet,  we  had  u>  put  on  more  clothes. 

...With  the  cooking  gear  of  our  two  families,  including  two  small  gas  stoves,  there  was 
not  much  room  left  in  the  kitchen.  Often  we  had  to  cook  u\  turns  m  order  to  haw  space 
tomove.  When  my  neighbor  was  using  the  kitchen,  r  d  hem  to  keep  dirty  dishes  ssttmm  m 
our  room,  where  we  ate,  until  I  could  get  in  to  wash  them.  Sometimes  they  sat  until  the 
next  morning.  No  matter  how  quiet  and  considerate  each  family  tried  to  he.  utevuahty 
we  disturbed  one  anothcr-panicularly  since  we  had  different  schedules  for  getting  up 
and  going  to  bed. 

My  husband  teaches  at  Northern  Communications  College  and  my  daughter  is  other 
second  year  of  junior  middle  school.  Often,  in  order  to  create  aquietamosphsre.  we  did 
our  studying,  paperwork  or  reading  at  the  same  time.  We  let  our  daughter  ham  the  desk 
for  the  sake  of  her  eyes  and  her  physical  growth.  My  husband  sat  in  an  armchair  and  I 
on  the  bed  near  Out  lamp.  I  told  our  daughter  to  collect  her  questions  and  ask  them  Ml  at 
once  so  it  wouldn't  disturb  my  husband's  train  of  thought.  When  he  worked  late  he 
shaded  the  lamp  with  a  piece  of  newspaper  but  I  could  rarely  go  to  sleep  all  be  finished. 

My  daughter  loves  to  watch  TV,  but  for  us  it  was  an  interruption.  Finally  I  started 
buying  the  weekly  TV  guide  and  together  we  marked  the  ones  that  interested  her  most 
When  there  was  something  she  wanted  to  watch  my  husband  stayed  at  school  to  do  his 
work,  and  I  used  the  time  to  do  things  like  sewing,  knitting  or  housework. 

How  we  longed  for  a  larger  apartment!  When  we  were  young  we  didn't  mind  the 
inconvenience  and  in  the  years  right  after  the  fall  of  the  gang  of  four  we  were  witling  to 
put  up  with  what     had  because  we  realised  that  the  economy  was  recovering  from  the 
damage  done  and  a  lot  of  other  things  came  first.  But  now  that  there  is  emphasis  on 
improving  people's  life,  we  felt  we  were  entitled  to  something  better. 
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But  would  we  have  points  enough  to  get  it? 


..J  totaled  78  points.  I  got  39 for  age  (I  Iom  out  on  one  point  there  became  my  binhady 
come  after  September),  and  IS  for  my  daughter's  age.  As  tncouraspment  to  couples  to 
have  only  c^chila\thoM  who  have  just  (mean 

credited  with  those.  1  got  one  point  for  the  fact  that  my  husband  lives  in  the  housing  of 
my  workplace.  If  both  of  us  worked  at  ChinaRectmstruas.wewoulJhM  got  three 
points.  We  had  once  considered  applying  for an  apartment  under  his  unit,     when  a 
family  begins  thing  in  the  homing  of  one  workplace,  the  other  workplace  doesn't  pay 
much  attention  to  them  unless  then  are  special  I  had  greater  priority  for 

China  Reconstructs'  housing,  we  decided  to  stick  with  it. 

I  g<X  15  points  for  my  15  years  of  work  and  fiw  for  my  cofa  I  logout  on 

another  point  there.  I  graduated  from  college  in  1 966 just  when  the  "cultural  revolution" 
began,  bw  because  cf  the  confusion  at  the  dme.  was  nM 

school  for  two  more  years.  As  even  one  point  might  make  the  difference  between  geting 
and  not  getting  that  apartment,  I  brought  the  matter  up  with  the  person  in  charge  of 
office  administration  and  he  made  a  note  of  it. 

.J  have  a  new  apartment,  andF  m  elated,  it  means  privacy  and  a  quiet  environment 
whichl  have  found  so  important  in  human  life  and  developing  one's  career.  I  view  it  as 
our  first  real  home. 

It  has  a  big  room  of  14  square  meters,  a  smaller  one  of  nine,  a  kitchen,  a  bath  and  a 
large  eight-square -meter foyer  which  for  some  families  serves  as  a  dining  room  We 
have  decided  to  use  it  mostly  as  a  study...(XiancmJ988, 58-63). 

/ 

While  housing^  China  is  crowded,  it  is  inexpensive  and  not  considered  as  bad  as  in 
other  developing  countries. 

...Chinese  urbanites  were  much  more  likely  to  have  piped  water  and  electric  lighting. 
Though  they  didn't  always  have  a  kitchen  for  their  exclusive  use.  by  sharing  with  other 
families  in  the  same  building,  they  did  better  than  residents  in  most  developing  cities. 
Toilet  and  bathing  facilities  were  not  so  close  at  hand  as  in  other  societies.  But  in  large 
cities,  by  going  a  distance  down  the  street,  the  Chinese  urban  dweller  could  usually  find 
a  public  facility  readily-if  somewhat  busily-available. 

...Yet  Chinese  housing  must  be  judged  adequate  by  world  standards.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  one  considers  not  just  the  average  housing  situation  but  also  the  situation  for 
the  poorest  urban  dwellers  in  these  cities.  There  are  few  slums  in  Chinese  cities.  Brick 
and  concrete  structures  predominate  (89  percent  in  our  sample),  with  few  of  the  wood 
and  tin  shanty  to.  <■  is  of  other  developing  cities. 

This  uniformity  wa.  possible  in  part  because  Chinese  urbanites  have  tended  to  share 
equally  in  the  available  housing  stock,  particularly  during  the  mid- 1 970' s.  For  example, 
while  Chinese  urbanites  were  no  more  likely  than  people  in  other  developing  societies  to 
be  crowded  three  to  a  room,  the  more  fortunate  of  them  were  considerably  less  likely  to 
be  spread  out  one  to  a  room.  Their  housing  situation  was  much  more  tightly  clustered 
about  the  average  of  two  to  a  room ....  This  equality  is  special  enn  cewpared  wuh  the 
socialist  states  of  Hungary  and  Poland.  Rooms,  toilet  and  bath  facilities  in  these  two 
societies  are  less  equally  distributed  than  in  China,  And  the  lower  level  bureaucrats  in 
our  sample  gnt  only  slightly  better  housing  than  the  average  Chinese  citizen  in  the 
1970's.  Chinese  urbanites  also  pay  relatively  little  cf  their  income  for  housing.  For 
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those  who  live  in  rauai  housing,  rent  is  said  to  average  only  2-3  percent  of  total  family 
income,  with  additional  water  and  ekariciq  expen&tars  rt^g  (otal  kousUg 
expenduures  to  only  Spercx^cftc4al  family  income.  Tfds  compares  with  an  average  in 
many  other  developing  countries  of  about  10  oercem  of  famiiy  income  frr  housing. 

The  Chinese  architectural  standard  is  that  children  wdl  si^p  in  the  same  room  with  their 
parents  through  age  twelve.  After  that  teenagers  ofejch  sex  should  have  separate 
rooms,  though  a  grandparent  may  share  a  room  with  teenagers  of  either  sex.  (Whyte  u*d 
ParishJ984,77-80). 

Generally,  Chinese  built  boosing  is  usually  one  of  two  types:  low-rise  traditional  or  nigb 
-rise  concrete  copies  of  Soviet  sructures.  It  is  difficult  to  know  bow  many  people  live  in 
caves  in  the  country.  r"  ^trgNri  rmrnnrrm  mamriont  unr  romntod  to 

many  small  living  units.  Coatempmmy  Shanghai  has  arehifectisrel  vestiges  of  wealthy 
foreign  enclaves  tea  aw  transformed  id  meet  the  cmrttt(fcn«nd  tor  nwtesi  dwellings. 

Chinese  housing  is  unlike  the  western  Bauhaus  tradition.  A  publication  describing  the 
Chinese  home  challenges  the  maxim  "a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place." 
The  Chinese  dwelling  is  quite  small.„. 

7a  the  corners  of  the  dwelling  stand,  tie.  or  hang,  the  numerous  household  articles  for 
which  there  is  no  other  place.  Jars  of  grain,  agricultural  implements,  clumsy  loams  for 
weaving  cotton,  spuming  wheels,  baskets  of  aU  sixes  and  shapes,  one  or  two  bencher,  and 
possibly  a  chair,  all  seem  to  occupy  such  space  as  is  to  be  had,  while  from  the  sooty  roof 
depend  all  manner  of  articles,  hung  up  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way—some  of  which  when 
wanted  must  be  hooked  down  with  a  pole"  (Smith,  196928). 

The  extent  of  consumption  for  children's  toys  mOuna  is  not  yet  at  the  level  as  in  the 
U.S.  Generally,  children  play  with  things  that  take  up  less  space:  crickets,  jump  ropes, 
and  games.  There  are  not  daytime  children's  programs  to  entertain  kids  around  the  clock 
as  in  the  U.S.  Small  electric  toys  are  coming.  There  is  an  emphasis  on  children's  books, 
games  played  on  the  si*  walks,  tai  qi,  and  taking  walks  with  adults.  Pool  tables  are 
transported  on  the  back*  of  bicycles  and  a  pool  game  may  spontaneously  develop  on 
college  campuses  and  city  sidewalks. 

Since  the  "Open  Door"  policy  of  recent  years,  there  is  a  demand  for  new  products  from 
plumbing  to  colored  television  among  the  urban  and  rural  elite.  Because  of  lack  of  space 
or  perhaps  to  display  the  modern  appliance,  the  refrigerator  may  be  found  in  the  living 
room  or  a  bedroom.  Central  heat  is  very  scarce.  The  symbol  of  high  tech  modernization 
in  the  home  appears  to  be  the  colored  television.  A  family  turned  on  the  television 
during  the  eariy  afternoon-when  there  were  no  programs  running  so  guests  could 
appreciate  the  color  "test  pattern." 

Dormitory  living  is  crowded,  hot,  and  sparse  for  university  students  and  faculty.  Lighting 
is  very  poor  and  there  is  little  space  tc  study.  Dormitory  rooms  arc  likely  to  have  four 
bunk  beds~for  eight  people. 

The  contrast  between  traditional  American  and  Chinese  housing  was  articulated.  Hsu 
describes  the  cultural  differences  in  privacy,  behavioral  patterns,  and  design 
configurations... 

Let  us  begin  with  Chinese  and  American  homes.  An  American  house  usually  has  a 
yard,  large  or  small  h  may  have  a  hedge,  but  t  arety  is  (here  a  wall  so  high  that  a  passer 
-by  cannot  see  the  windows.  The  majority  of  American  houses  have  neither  hedges  nor 


outside  walls.  Usually  the  interic*  is  shielded  from  exterior  view only  by  window 
curtains  or  blinds,  and  then  during  but  pari  of  the  day. 

The  majoruycf  Chinese  hc4tsa  are,  to  the  ffa 

only  the  roofs  are  visible  from  tke  omside.amdmnUg^sepewmtntinmiortfowds 
from  the  outside  world.  In  addition,  then  is  usually  a  shadow  wmU  placed  direcdy  in 
from  of  the  gam  on  the  e4hm>  side  of  theorem 

standing  about five /ma  behind  the  gates.  The  outside  shao^waM  keeps  the  home  from 
direct  exposure  to  the  unseen  spirits.  The  inside  wooded  screen  shields  the  interior 
courtyard  from  pedestrians'  glances  when  the  gates  are  afar. 

Inside  me  how.  the  contrast  between  China  The  American 

emphasis  within  the  home  is  on  privacy.  There  ewe  not  only  doors  nf  the  bomrooms  hut 
also  to  the  bedrooms,  and  often  to  the  living  room  and  ewdu  kitchen.  Space  and 
possessions  are  indivithtatited.  Parena  have  littk  liberty  to  the  rooms  of  the  children, 
and  children  cannot  do  what  they  went  totoonpomof  the  house  regarded  as  pre- 
eminently their  parents'  donunn.  Among  some  sections  of  the  Americm  population  this 
rule  of  privacy  extends  to  the  husband  and  wife,  so  that  each  has  a  separate  bedroom 

Within  the  Chinese  home,  on  the  other  hand,  privacy  haraly  exists  at  ail,  except  between 
members  of  opposite  sexes  who  are  not  spouses.  Chinese  children,  even  in  homes  which 
have  ample  room,  often  share  the  same  chambers  with  their  parents  until  they  reach 
adolescence.  Not  only  do  parents  have freedom  of aaion  with  reference  to  the  chidr en  s 
belongings,  but  the  youngsters  can  also  use  the  possessions  of  the  parents  if  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on  them.  If  children  dunage  their  parents'  possessions  they  art  scolded,  not 
because  they  touched  things  that  were  not  theirs  but  because  they  are  too  young  to 
handle  them  with  proper  care. 

The  lack  of  privacy  within  the  home  finds  its  extreme  expression  in  the  many  well-to-do 
families  of  North  China.  Here  the  rooms  are  arranged  in  rows  like  the  cars  of  a  train. 
But  instead  of  each  room  having  a  separate  entrance,  ail  the  rooms  are  arranged  in 
sequence,  one  leading  into  another.  Thm.tf  there  are  five  rooms,  the  from  door  of  the 
house  opens  i^o  the  center  room,  which  serves  as  the  kitchen  and  dining  room.  There 
are  two  doors  on  opposite  wails  of  the  kitchen ,  each  leading  into  a  room  which  in  turn 
has  another  door  opening  into  the  end  rooms.  Beginning  at  one  end  of  the  house-call  it 
room  A~one  can  walk  in  a  straight  line  to  room  B.  into  the  kitchen-dining  room  C,  into 
room  D,  and  finally  into  room  E.  The  parents  will  occupy  room  B,  nearest  the  kitchen, 
leaving  room  A  free  for  a  married  daughter  when  she  and  her  children  come  for  a 
prolonged  visit.  If  the  family  has  two  married  sons,  the  older  brother  and  his  wife  and 
children  will  occupy  room  D,  while  the  younger  brother  and  his  wife  will  occupy  room  E. 
The  occupants  of  rooms  A  and  E  will  have  to  pass  through  room  B  and  D  in  order  to  go 
in  and  out  of  the  house.  Actual  arrangements  vary  somewhat  from  family  to  family,  but 
this  simplified  picture  is  generally  true. 

Such  an  arrangement  in  living  quarters  would  be  very  offensive  to  Americans.  But  many 
Chinese  adhere  to  a  variation  of  the  common  linear  arrangement  even  when  they  have 
more  rooms  and  space  in  which  to  spread  out.  For  they  consider  all  within  the  four  walls 
as  being  one  body.  The  American  child's  physical  environment  establishes  strong  lines 
of  individual  distinction  within  the  home,  but  there  is  very  Utile  stress  on  the  separation 
of  the  home  from  the  outside  world.  The  Chinese  child's  environment  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  He  finds  a  home  with  few  demarcation  tines  within  it  but  separated  by  high 
walls  and  multiple  gates  from  the  outside  workt(Hsu.  1970, 74-76) 
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41.      Houisig  preservation  ami  renewal  is  a  priority  concern  aowng  some  Chinese  i^amiers  as 
aitkala^  rathe  following  paper  delivered  at  the  "Seam  Shanghai:  Planning  for 
Huma«  Seakanem:  China  and  the  United  States." 


The  preservation  and  renewal  for  the  historkai  residential  area  is  now  <me  (rf  the  most 
ursm  issues  inow-comsry.andUinUsexpeftment  state.  In  the  past,  the  courtyard 
home  has  been  the  major  housing  fbmfbr  cenmries  mCkinmespeehdtymUg  cities  and 
the  capital  cities.  These  houses formed  the  framework  of the  urban  fabric  for  those 
cities.  H&*ever,now  these  courtyard  hove  to  cont& 

additional  sheds  extended  from  the  original  houses.  The  outdoor  living  space  has 
become  more  and  more  crowded.  Ventilation  and  Ughting  beame  worse  and  family 
territory  confused.  There  is  very  Uttk  privacy.  Most  of  the  elaborate  decoration  was 
destroyed  and  the  elegant  gate  concerted  into  In  one  word  the 

physical  living  standard  of  the  courtyard  needs  to  be  improved  (Li  De-yao  and  Wang  Li- 
Hua  1987,29). 

4Z      There  is  "gradual  comerkaUutaon  of  housing.  Some  cities-such  as  Yantai  in  Shandong 
province-have  been  designated  test  points fc*  commercialisation  of  housing.  If.  over  the 
long  term,  allocation  of  housing  is  less  dependent  c+ one' spuxe  of  wort,  and  more  on 
the  ability  >o  buy,  this  will  be  a  major  change  in  China.  What  is  happening  in  Yantai,  for 
examph ,  is  a  rise  in  the  rent  to  more  realistic  supply  and  demand  levels.  Stilt,  because 
salaries  have  not  risen  commensurate ty,  the  work  unit  o*  the  state  has  to  subsidise  much 
of  the  increased  cost.  Such  market  reforms,  if  they  continue,  will  have  a  major  effect  on 
some  of  the  issues  addressed  (on  communities,  public  places,  and  housing).  Because  of 
high  inflation  and  great  consumer  dissatisfaction,  price  reform  has  recently,  once  again, 
been  put  on  hold  for  the  next  two  years."  (Rosen,  1988). 


CONCLUDING  SUMMARY 


Modernization  means  change  in  the  market;  accommodation  to  world  capitalism;  and  a  rise  of  a  new  elite— 
those  who  are  college  educated  and  rich  entrepreneurs.  During  this  period  of  time,  entrepreneurial  activity 
is  being  encouraged  and  there  is  a  shift  in  heavy  capital  investment  from  national  infrastructure  to  light 
industry  investment  This  is  occurring  as  a  response  to  an  increase  in  consumer  demand,  the  need  for  an 
internal  market,  and  the  increase  in  production  for  export  (i.e.,  handcrafts,  textiles,  and  military  equipment) 
(Bartow.  1988). 


As  a  result  of  these  changes,  there  are  changes  in  the  environment: 


(a)  Rapid  industrial  growth  and  resultant  increased  environmental  problems. 

Industrial  centers  in  China  have  severe  health  problems  with  high  levels  of  pollutants  in 
the  air,  power  plants  and  industry  pollute  rivers;  the  oil  industry  pollutes  the  sea  along  the 
Chinese  coast;  and  rural  areas  are  experiencing  deforestation  with  trees  cut  for  firewood 
when  there  is  an  energy  shortage.  Authors  also  explain  that  the  loss  of  agricultural  lands 
due  to  the  accelerated  expansion  of  the  urban-industrial  system,  in  most  cases  is 
irreversible  (Glaeser,  19873).  Therefore,  it  may  be  argued  that  modernization  has  had  a 
regressive  impact  on  the  quality  of  the  living  environment. 

(b)  Rate  and  level  of  advancement  In  the  development  of  infrastructure  and  amenities. 

Urban  China  has  the  subway  and  an  inexpensive  city  bus  system  for  its  high  rise  tenants. 
The  infrastructure  is  expected  to  further  improve  with  the  increase  split  between  urban 


and  rural  areas,  as  industry  expands  in  urtanccato^andasCl^iscooneacdto  wotW 

industrial  centers  of  the  Pacific  Basia  economy.  It  nay  be  argued,  however,  that 

morirmirMkwiasappmgtfecdcveic^ 

large  capital  investments  to  small  industry  (Bariow,  1987). 

Distinct  from  infrastructure  which  "connects"  the ccamry,  arc  amenities.  Araenitiessuch 
asrdumbmgaodbathiootusarcnotco^ 

the  Japanese.  In  these  countries,  the  tatrene  and  publfc  bare  bouses  are  ccmimoa  and 
adequate.  Aa&  drttkiag  water  6ra  a  tap  te  These 
"amenities"  may  improve  if  there  is  a  reason    them  to  improve. 

Level  of  attention  given  to  the  design  of  pabfic  ptecesaad  housing. 

In  the  past,  the  early  commnnists  were  not  loiowa  for  their  sensitivity  too 
design  and  boosing  issues.  The  Soviet  influence  cumhasbxd  the  nKmamoHBl  scale  that 
was  larger  than  life  and  accommodated  the  masses.  Snmlariy,  there  is  tittle  discission  oo 
fire  safety  and  accessibility  codes  for  the  eloerty  and  handicapped.  Families  might 
discuss  bow  difficult  it  is  to  find  an  apartment,  crowdings  ami 

Those  who  arc  in  the  market  for  modern  ccmveruences-the  urban  and  rural  elites-seek 
air  captioning,  a^epbooe^  U  appears  that  everyone  is  interested  m 

high  technology  (cameras,  colored  television,  computers)  to  make  one's  home  hfe  more 
confutable  and  to  aspire  rotte 

The  question  of  whether  die  changes  that  come  with  modernization  will  make  their 
communmes  less  safe  has  been  expressed  by  some.  The  Chinese  are  anxious  about  the 
changes  aid  don't  know  what  will  happen  in  the  future.  In  the  past  they  had  no money 
and  life  may  have  been  somewhat  boring  by  UJS.  standards,  but  the  Chinese  had  security 
and  comfort  in  the  socialist  society.  Crime  was  not  visible  in  the  past-now  they  see 
waste  and  corruption  in  high  places. 

Increased  awareness  of  differences  in  wealth  as  displayed  in  Urtog  environments. 

Perhaps  mv  most  stynifirant  ohservaiinn  is  that  there ««  M  increased  awareness  of 
differences  in  wealth  as  displayed  in  living  environments.  It  appears  that  "open  door" 
modernization,  with  foreign  investment,  has  allowed  the  "transplant"  of  elite  western 
hotels,  pomped  foreign  tourist  and  investor  money  into  the  country,  and  supported 
exclusive  friendship  stores.  This  phenomenon  is  not  new  since  there  were  European 
treaty  ports.  Shanghai  is  perhaps  most  well  known  for  its  enclave  for  the  privileged. 
(The  popular  film  "EMPIRE  OF  THE  SUN"  illustrates  this  occurrence.) 

Not  only  is  there  visual  awareness  in  the  community  landscape  where  the  wealthy 
foreigners  are  dustered,  some  Chinese  (Lctaxi  cab  drivers)  are  the  benefectors  with 
increased  wealth  and  buying  power.  Those  Chinese  who  approach  foreigners  to  "change 
money"  may  be  more  likely  to  increase  their  buying  power.  The  "haves"  and  the  "have 
nots"  become  more  noticeable  with  a  rise  of  a  new  elite-college  educated,  rich 
entrepreneurs-  and  overseas  foreign  intellectuals.  This  differentiation  seems  to  introduce 
a  grave  dilemma  for  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 
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AS  A  MODEL  OF  A  MIXED  ECONOMY 
IN  A  DEVELOPING  NATION 


S.jbmitted  i>y.  Greg  Caressi 

Pui bright-Bays  Summer  Seminar,  1988 

t-on  temporary  China 
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OVERALL  GOAL  OF  THE  UNIT:    Using  the  examples  of  mixed  economies  like  China  and  the 

U.S.,  students  will  develop  a  mixed  economic  system  of 
their  own  design  (with  supporting  reasons)  for  a  Third 
World/developing  economy* 

OBJECTIVES  OF  LESSONS: 

-  Students  will  be  able  to  explain  why  China's  economy  is  called  a  mixed  economy- 

explain  what  characteristics  oc  capitalism  and  socialism  are  mixed  into  China's 
economic  system* 

-  Students  will  be  able  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  China's  economy  that 
.  that  make  China  a  Third  Wfc>r ld/developing  economy. 

-  Students  will  analyze  and  explain  the  similarities  between  the  economy  of  the 

Navajo  Reservation  and  developing  economies  like  China's. 

-  Students  will  be  able  to  explain  the  reforms  that  Deng  Xiaoping  has  made  in 

China's  socialist  economy. 

«  Students  will  summarize  various  articles  on  the  economic  status  and  economic 
issues  of  debate  in  China. 

-  Students  will  be  able  to  analyze  and  explain  the  things  a  Third  World  economy 

needs  to  reach  the  status  of  a  developed  economy. 

-  Students  will  synthesize  a  model  for  a  developing  economy  {like  China  or  the 

Navajo  Keservationl  that  encorporates  characteristics  of  both  capitalism  and 
socialism.    Students  must  be  able  to  explain  why  they  choose  different  aspects 
of  both  capitalism  and  socialism  for  their  developing  nation. 
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ERIC 


I  plan  to  include  the  following  lessons/unit  on  China  into  my  Economics  cla«« 
(senior  level  requirement)  at  Monument  Valley  High  School      Th«  iL™  , , 

be  included  into  a  larger  unit/section  of  the  2!L!lK#fo2ii oTSLfl^"! 
nomic  system  in  both  theory  and  practice,  and  finish*,  wi^^ys!,  oTtte  aoc« 
and  bad  points  of  both  capitalism  and  socialism     within  thi«  .mil  H    ?i?  9 

2  ztTu         ™ic  ^te^^hrtued^s^s  zr^iiiT™ 

ZllTliZJSiT't         aina'  £  WlU  alS°  eXamine  «*•  characteristics  of  Third  ' 
World  economies  (and  compare  this  to  the  economy  of  the  Navajo  Reservation)  usina 
China  as  an  example.    The  culmination  of  this  segment  of  the  course^iS  Se'a^ro? 

theC    «  taTw^^i^J1*  8  eC°n0aiC  *****  to  *£  needs 

«2L! r*    /  TflirdjWofld/devel°Ping  economy.    Students  must  defend  why  thev  choose 
components  from  capitalism  and/or  socialism  -  to  explain  the  bene fitHheir  system 

iTrrr  lt  *m  !ffeSS  the  needs  of  their  developing  nation  " 
social^™  in"  ?         °"  Chin!'  8tudents  ^  able  to  define  capitalism  and 

socialism  in  terms  of  who  owns  and  controls  the  factories,  farms , stores,  and  describe 

prTcesfetr  °°  *  *****        *"  ™  ~  Wh°  d«cides  -  Pr^uc'onf 


PART  I 


Adam  2St.SJrjhT    J  Pa^iciPate  in  discussion,  reading  assignments,  and  lecture  on 
Adam  Smith's  theories  of  how  capital^:  systems  work,  laissez-faire,  the  benefits  of 

anTtgo^f'  Pr°blT  °f  eXpl°itati0n  —  -""opolyin  capitalist  systems  in  the 

and  1900's,  pros  and  cons  of  capitalism,  socialism,  socialist  characteristics  intro- 

system  in  the  U.S.  (Reading  assignments  will  be  based  on  our  textbook,  Invitation  To 

^3?,^  WOfen  *"*  GlOCker'  **"~»  -d  Company  19^5,- 

pages  1  -  39.)  A  quiz  or  test  will  follow  this  first  part  before  preceding. 

PART  II 

Bcon^?^i69P!r393tP"2  t"  d™ readln«  -a^nts  ""troduction  To 
5^7=T^    2? V       ,      ''  lecture>         filmstrips  on«arx's  theory  of  economic- 

DAY  1  p^^elofi^iViuf 

scribeXlTworld  economies  <"?  nations",  briefly  de- 

tions  that  fit  these  definitions     2T  ^"    .  riallzed> '  a"d  *»e  na- 

cc«  up  with  a  nore  extens^escrinu™  V£  the"  """J  ""i"'"  Sma11  *r°uP*  to 
As  a  class,  we  will  then  compile  each  i™,.  .         J0™"*  of  a  Third  World  nation. 

developing  nation's  econo^d  comoare  t„?IV°^  int0  "  *"U  descrlP"°"  °«  * 

Reservation,  explaining  whLn  charaftertauL  of TxSrTSorU  ~  °"  T^" 
with  the  reservation  economy.         acte«««s  of  a  Third  World  economy  match  up 


DAY  2 


comprehension  questions.  Following  this,  the  class  will  discuss  what  thinas  in  «*. 
film  show  China  as  a  Third  World  nation.  a«cuss  what  things  in  the 


DAY  3 

The  class  will  participate  in  lecture  and  discussion  on  Chinese  economic  his- 
tory -  pre- Re volution  economic  conditions  and  causes  of  the  Revolution,  the  social- 
ist system  of  the  1950*s  -  1970's,  the  Maoist  model,  pros  and  cons  of  egalitarian! sm 
socialist  motivation  and  production  problems,  and  stagnation  in  economic  development 
Following  this  discussion,  students  will  begin  reading  and  questions  on  the  article, 
"China  Takes  A  Trip  Down  The  Capitalist  Road",  which  outlines  Deng  Xiaoping* s  eco- 
nomic reforms.     (This  article  was  taken  from  the  student  magazine  "Scholastic  UPDATE 
March  15,  1985.1 

DAY  4 

The  class  will  discuss  and  outline  Deng's  economic  reforms  and  how  they  have 
helped  motivation  of  workers  and  production,  put  the  Chinese  economy  today  into  the 
framework  and  continuum  of  mixed  economic  systems,  and  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
with  these  economic  reforms  and  the  move  toward  more  capitalism.    Following  this 
discussion,  students  will  be  given  time  to  finish  questions  of  the  article  "China 
Takes  A  Trip  Down  The  Capitalist  Road". 

DAY  5  -f  C? 

Students  will  choose  3  articles  from  the  following  list  to  summarize.  The 
teacher  will  move  around  the  room  going  over  individual  articles  with  students. 

"Factory  Breaks 'Iron  Rice  Bowl'",  China  Daily,  7/88 
"Lift  Of  Price  Controls  In  Focus",  China  Daily,  7/88 
"Regions  Prosper  Differently",  China  Daily,  7/8/88 

"Major  Plan  To  Increase  Supplies  Of  Vital  Foods",  China  Daily,  7/8/88 

"Guangdong  To  Take  Lead  In  Price  Reform",  7/88,  china  Daily 

"Reforms  Push  Exports  Of  Machinery  Up  103%",  China  Daily,  7/8/88 

"Rural  Reforms  Work  In  Cities 7  China  Daily,  7788 

"Private  Economy  Praised",  China  Daily,  7/88 

"On  Mini-Enterprises",  China  Daily,  7/4/88 

••Fixing  Realistic  Pay  Scales  For  All",  China  Daily,  7/13/88 

"Price  Hike  For  Cogarettes  Draws  Varying  Reactions",  China  Daily,  7/29/88 

"Public  Must  Be  Kept  Informed",  China  Daily,  7/29/88 

"Western  Ideas  On  Management  Studied",  China  Daily,  7/29/88 

"Income  Declaration  Could  Assist  Reform",  China  Daily,  7/22/88 

"More  Aid  To  High-Tech  Production",  China  Daily,  7/22/88 

"Agricultural  Reform",  China  Daily,  7/22/88 

"High  Efficiency",  China  Daily,  7/22/88 

"Enterprises  Spoiled",  China  Daily,  7/29/88 

"Guaranteed  Income",  China  Daily,  7/29/88 

DAY  JT  -  7^e*  8^  f  Cj 

At  this  point,  students  should  understand  the  role  of  government  and  the  role 
of  free  enterprise  in  different  economic  systems  -  the  United  states,  the  Soviet 
Union,  China  -  and  should  have  some  grasp  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  socialism*  After 
It  jking  at  China's  economy,  the  economic  situation  of  developing  nations ,?tne  bene- 
fits and  problems  of  both  socialism  and  capitalism  in  China's  recent  economic  his- 
tory, students  should  be  ready  to  participate  in  the  following  model.    A  summary  of 
the  information  above  -  done  through  teacher  questioning  and  class  discussion  - 
should  be  done  at  this  point  to  bring  up  the  points  listed  above  before  preceding. 

Students  will  work  in  small  groups  of  2  -  4  on  the  assignment  below.  Small 
groups  allow  for  exchange  of  ideasand  more  discussion/analysis  before  something  is 
put  on  paper,  gives  direction  to  students  who  may  have  trouble  with  this  analysis, 
and  yet  still  keeps  everyone  Involved  with  the  work. 


You  are  in  charge  of  a  developing  nation's  economy  <or  the  reservation  economy) 
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•As  the  leaders  of  this  nation,  you  are  asked  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Heeds  Analysis i  Make  a  list  of  what  vn«r  „a^4  ^  , 

^d^rnise    Discuss  what  Infrastr^tJrTwM^  "eedS  t<3  devel°P  ™d 

"needs",  and  include  these  S?w^S«re  ^"^^  t0  these 

in  order  of  importance,  your  "ee^  list     T   °"  ^  needs  list'  Rank' 
to  meet  these  needs.  *    '  S°  y°U  m  develoP  a  P1**  for  how 

2.  Discuss  among  your  group  members  how  to  provide  for  th««-  ns 

country's  econony.  proviae  for  these  needs  within  your 

"  U*!  tI'inga  Should  the  government  control  or  provide  for? 

-  What  should  individuals/private  businesses  own^d^ol  or  provide  for? 

of  specific  parts  of  thl  ™  *  °        y°u  P"fer  government  control 

eonXr of  certain ^LTSttT  eCOn0nlC  """^  ^  PriVate  b^ness 
the  government  or"  ETL^  ^c^tST^^^ 

o^e™d  r^T^  -  c£ose^^^  IT 
how  your  economic  inod^l  will  °f  the  Fully  explain 

economy.  111  ^  the  needs  V°u  ""ted  for  your  developing 

Once  each  group  has  completed  their  write-»o  ~*  «-u  i 
students  could  be  asked  to  present  the,  oraUy  to  be  SlJLST ^f^*3^' 
ne-ls  be  provided  for?,  what  will  not  be  mllJX    „  criti^ued  bV  th«  class  -  will 
their  model?  -  OR  groups  could  exchanaf  p^ns  an '      ?  cai\  these  "«*d*  ^  met.  within 
meet  the  perceived  economic  needs  ol  a  dei'opxng  nation!  9™*  Cn°Se  t0 

on  wh»^e1°WU^  ^^f-SiL?S  ?dXPlat?  ^  **"  ~" 
talism  and  socialism,  and  innovative  ideas  -  not ^      h"^0""'  Pr°S  a"d  COns  of  ^ 
or  socialism  more  in'their  ec^omxc  mixture     mv  thev    ^  *?  StreSSed 
features  and  other  free  enterprise  characJeri^L  ^7  Certain  so^*Ustic 

in  their  write-ups.    it  mav  be  L  ere     n        ,  ■ *       explained  ™d  analyzed 

socialism  or  capitalism  to'melt^he  needs'o    a TESLT**"*  rely  °n 

there  is  any  agreement  on  what  parts  of  the  buiH-uo  t^9  <Qr  t0  S6e  if 

and  what  parts  should  be  left  to  free  enterprise)    LT    90vfnw*nt  sho^d  control 
with  the  highest  priority  by  n^st  groups    Tintlll         *°*  n°°ds  Were  ^"tified 

with  China's  economy  and  the  economy  of ^he  reserv^n't "^l^  an^m& 
developing  economies.  reservation,  two  different  models  of 

A  test  on  the  characteristics  of  Third  World  economic*  t-s 
capitalism  and  socialism,  the  concept  of  mixed  economv    £hf '         Pf°S  °nd  COnS  of 
Xiaoping,  the  mixed  economies  of  china  fi  the  U  S      and'th      cc™™^  reforms  of  Deng 
Navajo  Reservation  and  developing  economies  wiil'foUow  tJu1*^1'10' 


1  V* 


I 


.....       .•'  •r./^.'-.  ..  -..V  ..  .. ■  -  J 

:$vi  :.:Z-5  ; <;/:  /vcA."?ir;-  A::c:„.,n'«  Roo.ieair  {  ir  reservation  I 
cconotayj.  v.c-   ..  rr.arr;  :*:a»aon?  yea  .iro  -.sicad  *;o  no  uhe  fallowing! 


sns  '  j  •.!*/,: -2 a* ?  r;  lj.\&t  ca?  v/nat  wear  nation  a  economy  needs  to 


.«avei«r;'  ::*«ia  aodernisa*  Discuss  v/aat  An^^iaru^tvurg,  will  ca  | 
.!Si.'«s'ii-r."  : vhaae  naeds"  and  iuciuda  shoes  infrastructure 
i-iercs  ;  Ti  -oeda  :Ust,.    *ANK,  1:1  QrtDEtf  0?  xaPOHXANCE,  ifOUii  NfittDf 

i^cs?..  :o  vr?       ozvslqp  a  ?laii  ?oa  nc»  ?o  mset  i-hess  needs.  ■ 

2«  Discuss  rwcTr?^  ^r-ur  groups  members  fcor  £o  provide  for  thee®  needs  wi 

your  ccun'urv"^  eecacsny. 


•  hac  .nar.is  should  the  ^overruaervfc  control  or  provide  for* " 
./hi  ;  .v.:oiu:?  i ad a victuals  »a  privets  businesses  own  &  control  or 
provide  I'or?  ■ 

Describe  ?»  model  of  a  isisai!  .vacr'0?ay  Cany  mixture  you  decide  on)  to 

■rsec  -;,:e  •  c-cas  a?  rour  *?avajLO?ittg  nation.  V/KY  * explain)  you 

.•re?::r  \r;arr»r.a?Jt  control       <;sr*.:ain  parts  ox  tlie  *30onowy  or  aeon 
'.iLiv/.ro  :.-ne  "m\y  tou  v/<ai*»*  vrivate  buaana&aos  so  centveu.  certain 


i  youM 
iona»M 

parts 

i 


•a-or  '.r  bra^ca*?       01  ve     as ens  wnv  :'he  government  or  nri 
.avs  •.!  .:.i.{t*-y:c*  uaciuu  -ontrol  construction  of  new  housing  /or  e" 
•\uv  .      ,u  Mj-af  ^oiaia  v;nv  "ou  uncoss  sapataaisai  in  one  area  otf 
na  •w.-.cssv  and  sccxaaiaa       another  area  of  the  economy,  i*uily 
jzniaan  »v.v  ..*au*  *oonoBua  ijousa.  "viii  aeet  oha  .icogs  you*  4.istec  for  ■ 
/ our  ;av«»iu.5i  ./  svKW&y*  |  - 

'-^r.  Jimjnao.    am       ».-oi»r  *>oftus  analysis,  with  .i tenia  ranted  in       m  \ 
raar       ..:.:5i-.:as*o<?,  .-xiiu  .v^a.v  'a>sori*>-cicn  oi'  the  ouonomy  you  would  I  - 
.rz  wo  ..   .:?..••.  '  '  V:.,w  .iuet'j.  w;.«nia*vO  -u*ch  axplanations,  w 

CilOJi.3  G.UluaS  .  ^  -a  :iov--  .veil  y«a  expi^an  ^no  £&£ona  the  rsasoiB 

-n^  an  wniu.j  Mxar  :.v.:u~: ~  .  r.-.sa a      .  .-iaa  ^>:'  '  vurd  :/ori.d  nations,  aroa  «  zoom 
r>i'  eapitaiisa  ana  ..*5c-yative  ideas  -  not  on  vrhetner  X  agree 

mth  your  aa  'acticn  ?x  rjoro  :.a«3i -aaics  or  rocialisia  in  yoia*  aconomic  deaigna 
Why  you  stressed  <:&i ■         :*Jii-:^±c»Lz  :*aaturaa  and  *vhy  you  picked  .free  anterf 
prise  to  control  cta^r   arva  jx'    Ma  ^eonotmy  oaould  be  explained  and  analvsaa 
in  your  write-up^  ^ 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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IMAGES  OF  TRADITIONAL  CHINA 
A  HUMANITIES  APPROACH 

AFulbright-Hayes  Summer  Seminar  Project 


CAROLYN  E.  GECAN 


Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  for  Science  and  Technology 

Alexandria,  Virginia 
January,  1989 


IMAGES  OF  TRADITIONAL  CHINA 
A  HUMANITIES  APPROACH 

Introduction  To  The  Teacher 


Part  I:  Taoism 

Lesson  l:  Looking  at  Traditional  Chinese  Paintings  1 
Sample  Pictures  for  Lesson  I 

Lesson  2:  Thinking  about  Traditional  Chinese  Poetry  3 

Two  Traditional  Chinese  Poems  for  Lesson  2  5 

Lesson  3 A:  What  is  Taoism?  6 

What  is  Taoism?  Article  for  Lesson  3A  7 

Lesson  3B:  What  is  Taoism?  1  j 
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IMAGES  OF  TRADITIONAL  CHINA 
A  HUMANITIES  APPROACH 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEACHER 

The  purpose  of  this  collection  of  lessons  on  Chinese  culture  is  to 
provide  a  resource  for  the  social  studtes  teacher  who  is  striving  to  add 
a  new  dimension  to  his  or  her  history  course,  a  humanities  dimension 
that  can  enrich  and  expand  the  standard  fare.  What  is  presented  here  is 
not  a  unit  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  This  selection  of  lessons  is 
intended  to  provide  supplements  to  a  broader  scale  study  of  China.  As 
many  social  studies  teachers  would  probably  acknowledge,  teaching 
about  China  within  the  confines  of  the  average  American  high  school 
social  studies  curriculum  is  a  challenge  under  the  best  of 
circumstances.  Only  sometimes  does  an  instructor  have  the  advantages 
of  time  and  resources  for  a  lengthy  unit  which  thoroughly  examines  the 
long  history  and  culture  of  the  Chinese  people.  Much  more  common  is 
the  standard  compartmentalized  history  approach  with  the  emphasis  on 
dynasties,  politics,  war,  and  dates.  Examination  of  the  philosophy  and 
religion  of  the  culture  is  too  often  skimmed  over  with  quick  references 
to  Confucianism  and  ("aoism  without  giving  the  students  time  to 
explore  the  ramifications  of  these  traditional  systems  of  thought  and 
behavior.  Literature  is  too  often  neglected  because  it  belongs'  in 
English  class,  where  in  reality  the  works  of  the  Chinese  poets  rarely 
compete  successfully  with  a  Western  dominated  curriculum.  The  rich 
world  of  Chinese  art  is  likewise  almost  never  included  in  any  high 
school  academic  course  except  for  its  sparse  use  as  illustrations  in 
textbooks.  These  omissions  are  unfortunate  because  our  students  are 
then  robbed  of  the  chance  to  delve  into  the  character  of  the  Chinese 
people  and  their  history  for  a  deeper  understanding.  Hence  the 
compelling  rationale  behind  these  lessons. 

Presented  here  are  groups  of  lessons  that  can  be  inserted  into  a 
standard  unit  on  Chinese  history.  The  focus  is  on  the  reflections  of 
character,  beliefs  and  values  that  can  be  discovered  in  the  cultural 
products  created  by  the  Chinese  people.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
read,  view  and  discuss  what  can  be  learned  from  art  and  literature  as 
well  as  to  ponder  what  we  might  learn  about  our  own  culture  if  we 
were  to  conduct  a  similar  examination  of  ourselves.  The  target 
audience  is  high  school  pupils  in  grades  nine  through  twelve  who  are 
enrolled    in   world   or   Asian   regional    studies  programs. 

The  teacher  who  uses  these  lessons  does  not  need  to  have  a  strong 
background  in  either  literary  studies  or  the  history  of  art.  The  authors 


as  well  as  the  suggested  artists  were  selected  to  represent  the  body  of 
Chinese  creative  thought  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  develop  an 
exhaustive  survey  that  would  oetter  satisfy  the  teacher  or  literature  or 
art  history,  hence  the  focus  on  poetry  and  painting  instead  of  the  full 
spectrum  of  literature,  architecture,  sculpture  and  music.  Moreover, 
these  products  of  creativity  are  viewed  as  mirrors  of  the  beliefs  held 
by  the  society  at  large  and  not  for  their  technical  composition. 
Lessons,  along  with  their  representational  works,  have  been  organized 
into  two  main  sections:  Taoism  and  Confucianism.  A  supplement 
section  provides  more  exercises  using  poetry  and  art  as  well  as  a  few 
suggestions  for  carrying  this  thread  into  the  study  of  China  in  this 
century.  Methodology  in  all  sections  relies  heavily  on  the  use  of  inquiry 
coupled  with  small  and  large  group  discussion  so  as  to  encourage 
students  to  rely  on  their  own  observations  and  to  explore  their  own 
ideas.  In  addition  to  seeing  and  discussing,  there  is  an  emphasis  on 
writing,  which  reflects  this  author's  commitment  to  the  goals  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Writing  Project 

For  acquisition  of  the  visual  materials  teachers  should  search  the 
shelves  of  their  public  libraries  for  illustrated  books  on  Chinese 
history  and  art  if  slides  or  prints  are  unavailable  in  their  school 
systems.  For  other  resources,  if  time  and  money  permit,  contact: 

China  Books  and  Periodicals 

2929  24th  St., 

San  Francisco,  C A  941 10 

Yale  University 
Council  on  East  Asian  Studies 
85  Trumbull  St,  Box  I3A 
New  Haven,  CT  06520 

Global  Perspectives  in  Education,  Inc. 
218  E.  18th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10003 

Asia  Society,  inc. 
Education  Dept. 
725  Park  Ave. 
New  York,  NY  10021 

Stanford  University 

Program  on  International  &  Cross-Cultural  Education 
Lou  Henry  Hoover  Bldg.,  Room  200 
Stanford,  CA  94305 
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PART  I  TAOISM 
LESSON  i     Looking  at  Traditional  Chinese  Paintings 

Suggested  use:  This  lesson  would  be  suitable  when  you  are  ready  to 
study  Taoism.  It  is  structured  as  an  inquiry  session  and  assumes  that 
the  students  have  not  yet  studied  this  philosophy.  Lessons  2  and  3  are 
designed  to  be  used  during  the  next  two  days  as  follow  up. 

Materials  needed: 

1.  Five  or  six  slides  or  other  reproductions  of  traditional  paintings 
These  works  should  show  the  predominance  of  the  natural  world 
Many  artists  produced  pictures  that  stressed  elements  of  nature 
and  deemphasized  man  and  his  creations.  A  short  list  includes- 

Li  Tang,  Wen  Cheng-ming,  Kuo  Hsi,  Chi-ang  Ts'an,  Li  Ch'eng,  Hsu 
Tao-ning,  Hsia  Kuei,  Mi  Fei,  Na  Yuan,  Ni  Tsan,  Chao  Meng-fu,  and 
Hung-jen.  Do  not  worry  if  the  sample  pictures  are  not  by  artists  on 
this  list;  the  important  elements  to  look  for  are  landscape, 
animals,  and  plants  dominating  the  scene  rather  than  a  detailed 
portrayal  of  people  and  their  activities.   Many  landscapes  witt 
have  people  and  buildings  present  but  thev  will  be  blended  into  the 
scene  in  an  unemphasized  fashion  that  will  sometimes  make  them 
quite  difficult  to  notice  at  first  glance. 

2.  Slide  projector  or  other  mechanism  for  projecting  the  pictures  so 
that  the  entire  class  can  view  the  pictures  simultaneously. 

Procedure: 

1.  Introduce  todays  lesson  by  first  discussing  with  the  class  the 
idea  that  artists  generally  mirror  the  times  and  places  in  which 
they  live,  in  other  words,  that  art  is  not  produced  in  a  vacuum  To 
the  end  of  discovering  the  world  of  the  traditional  Chinese  and  the 
philosophies  that  affected  their  lives,  the  class  will  be 
observing  evidence  of  Chinese  traditional  thought  as  recorded  in 
representative  paintings.  Show  all  of  the  pictures  and  give  the 
class  about  2-3  minutes  to  view  each  one  while  jotting  down  what 
they  see.  Encourage  them  to  consider  all  parts  of  the  picture: 
vegetation,  evidence  of  human  acf'vity,  color,  line,  materials  used 
to  create  the  pictures,  etc. 

2.  After  the  silent  observation,  encourage  students  to  discuss  their 


findings.     If  discussion  lags,  you  might  ask  the  following 
questions: 

a.  What  kind  of  surface  and  what  kind  of  paint  do  you  think  was 
used  by  this  painter  for  his  picture? 

b.  How  much  color  does  the  artist  use  to  show  his  subjects'? 

c.  Do  you  think  he  painted  every  bit  of  the  surface,  or  did  he 
leave  parts  unpainted?  What  are  those  "empty"  spaces  meant 
to  be? 

d.  How  does  the  artist  portray  nature?  Name  all  the  "natural" 
things  you  can  see  in  the  picture. 

e.  How  does  the  artist  portray  humans  and  things  made  by 
humans  if  any  are  present? 

f.  Would  this  type  of  painting  be  popular  with  Western  artists? 
Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Finally,  make  a  learning  log  writing  assignment  by  dividing  the 
class  into  two  sections  and  having  each  section  write  on  a  differ- 
ent topic.   Give  the  students  time  to  start  writing  the  log  in 
class.  Lesson  2  begins  with  a  sharing  session  of  this  work. 

Topic  1:  Using  the  observations  that  you  and  your  classmates 
made  about  the  pictures  we  saw  in  class  today,  write  a  response 
log  in  which  you  give  your  opinions  on  wvhy  the  contents  of  the 
pictures  look  they  the  way  they  do. 

Topic  2:  Using  the  observations  that  you  and  your  classmates 
made  about  the  pictures  we  saw  in  class  today,  write  a  response 
log  in  which  you  analyze  what  you  feel  is  the  philosophy  of  life 
which  motivated  the  artists  who  painted  these  scenes. 
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Buddhist  Temple  Amid  Clearing  Mountain  Peaks  [Li  DVengJ 


[From  A<rtfw»  Am*  *the  Arts  to  CM» .  Thomas  Fnmce*..ed.  New  York:  American  Heritaw 
Publishing  Co.,  inc..  1969.  p.  144;J> «  ' 
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/4  Corner  of  the  West  Lake,  lower  section  [Hsia  Kuel] 
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IFn^  /jfar^wj  fa*  at tt*  Arts  in  Oim  Thomas  froncek,  *j.  New  York:  American  HeriUoB 
Publishing  Co..  Inc.,  1969.  p.  150.) 
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Mountain  Scenery  with  River  L  odge  [N1  TsanJ 


[From  Hmzm Boot  of  tfc .Arts m  Chk* .  Ttowmfronwfc.el  Hew  York:  tMsrtmH-Mj** 

Publishing  Co..  fnc..  1969.  p.  157. J  *'"*  * 
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LESSON  2   Thinking  about  Traditional  Chinese  Poetry 


Suggested  use:  Follow  up  to  Lesson  1.  The  idea  here  is  to  look  for 
links  between  poetry  and  art  The  lesson  begins  with  a  review  of  the 
previous  lesson  by  looking  first  at  the  ideas  the  students  wrote  about 
in  their  learning  logs. 

Materials  needed: 

1   Chalkboard  or  newsprint  and  markers. 

2.  Copies  of  the  poems  reproduced  below  [Two  Traditional  Chinese 
Poems]. 

3.  Students  need  their  learning  log  entries  from  Lesson  I. 
Procedure: 

1.  For  the  sharing  session  have  the  students  within  each  assigned 
topic  divide  into  smaller  groups  of  about  4  students.  Have  them 
hand  their  compositions  on  yesterday's  observations  to  the  student 
on  the  right.  After  reading  the  first  paper,  the  first  reader  writes 
a  comment  about  the  ideas  presented  by  the  author  under  the 
heading  of  "First  reader. "  These  comments  should  focus  on  the 
ideas  and  not  the  writing  style  or  grammar;  the  point  is  to  ponder 
and  respond  to  new  ideas.  Continue  this  "read  around"  session 
until  all  papers  in  the  group  have  been  read  by  each  member.  After 
each  person  gets  his/her  own  paper  back  and  has  read  the 
commentaries,  then  the  group  should  select  the  best  papers  to 
read  to  the  entire  class. 

2.  Share  the  best  papers  with  the  entire  class  by  having  the 
designated  authors  read  aloud.  Encourage  discussion  of  the  main 
ideas  by  having  each  group  write  a  one  sentence  synopsis  of  the 
author's  main  point  on  the  board  following  the  reading. 

3.  Finish  this  portion  of  the  lesson  by  conducting  a  summarizing 
discussion  of  "What  have  we  learned  so  far?"  about  this  facet  of 
traditional  Chinese  thought. 

4.  Distribute  the  poems.  Explain  to  the  class  that  just  as  painters 
do  not  create  in  a  vacuum,  neither  do  poets.  Have  the  students 
read  the  first  poem  and  react  Immediately  to  it  by  writing  down 
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first  thoughts  and  responses.  Repeat  with  the  second. 

5.  For  discussion  have  the  class  snare  its  reactions  to  the  poems 
aloud  Then  continue  to  encourage  discussion  by  asking  the 
following  questions: 

a.  What  are  the  main  ideas  expressed  by  the  two  poets? 

b.  Are  there  any  obvious  connections  to  the  pictures  shown 
yesterday  in  class? 

c.  Do  you  notice  any  connection  between  what  we  have  studied 
about  Chinese  history  and  what  is  stated  in  these  poems? 

6.  Learning  log  writing  exercise:  Tell  them  that  they  have  been 
examining  the  works  of  artists  and  writers  who  were  believers  in 
Taoism,  a  traditional  Chinese  philosophy.  Have  the  students 
explain  what  they  think  the  major  beliefs  would  have  been  of  this 
philosophy  that  inspired  the  creation  of  such  works  of  painting  and 
literature  as  they  have  studied  so  far.  This  exercise  could  be 
completed  as  homework. 


NOTE:  Following  the  two  sets  of  lessons  on  Confucianism  and  Taoism 
you  will  find  a  supplemental  section  with  additional  exercises  using 
poetry.  These  lessons  illustrate  the  prooiems  encountered  whe 
translating  Chinese  poetry  into  English;  they  provide  students  an 
opportunity  to  experiment  with  interpretation.  Also  Included  is  an 
article  comparing  Chinese  and  Western  art  along  with  a'  suggested 
lesson  aimed  at  using  the  information  in  the  article  in  a  comparison  of 
Chinese  and  Western  art. 


TWO  TRADITIONAL  CHINESE  POEMS 


i.     Going  Alone  to  Spend  a  Night  at  the  Hsien-yu  Temple 

PoChu-i  [AD.  806] 

The  crane  from  the  shore  standing  at  the  top  of  the  steps; 

The  moon  on  the  poo!  seen  .at  the  open  door; 

Where  these  are,  i  made  my  lodging-place 

And  for  two  nights  could  not  turn  away. 

I  am  glad  I  chanced  on  a  place  so  lonely  and  still 

With  no  companion  to  drag  me  early  home. 

Now  that  I  have  tasted  the  joy  of  being  alone 

I  will  never  again  come  with  a  friend  at  my  side. 

[*™™  G.L^  Anderson.  Masterpieces  of  toe  Orient.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co..  Inc.. 


M.  A  Reply  to  Someone  in  the  Mountains 

Li  Po(U  Bat)  [A  D.  701-762] 

You  ask  why  i  choose  to  live  among  the  green  hills; 
1  smile  without  answering,  my  heart  at  peace. 
Peach  blossoms  float  away  with  the  stream; 
There  are  heavens  and  earths  beyond  the  world  of  men. 


[From  Poetry  art  Prose  or  the  Tang  end  Song .  Yang  Xianyi  and  Gladys  Yang,  trans 
Beijing:  Panda  Books,  1984.] 
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LESSON  3A  What  Is  Taoism? 

Suggested  use:  Keeping  in  mind  the  use  of  the  inquiry  method  whtch  is 
the  underpinning  for  most  of  these  lessons,  it  is  now  appropriate  for 
students  to  learn  about  the  philosophy  which  affected  the  artists  and 
poets  who  produced  the  works  used  in  Lessons  t  and  2.  The  purpose  of 
this  esson  is  to  provide  some  basic  information  about  Taoism  The 
article  on  Taoism  may  be  too  long  for  some  students  to  finish  in  one 
class  period,  so  assigning  it  as  homework  may  be  necessary. 

Materials  needed: 

1.  Copies  of  the  following  article  on  Taoism. 

2.  Newsprint,  marker  pens,  and  tape. 

3.  Students  also  need  their  learning  log  writing  from  Lesson  2. 
Procedure: 


1 


Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  three  or  four  and  give  each  group  a 
piece  of  newsprint  and  a  marker.  Each  student  should  also  have 
his/her  learning  log  available  for  reference  during  the  activity. 

2.  Tell  the  students  that  they  are  to  use  the  ideas  they  wrote  about 
in  their  learning  logs  as  a  starting  point  for  brainstorming  what 
th^y  think  are  the  mam  beliefs  in  the  traditional  Chinese 
philosophy  of  Taoism  as  suggested  oy  the  art  and  poetry  Recorders 
print  the  ideas  on  the  newsprint  Post  the  lists. 

3.  Encourage  a  general  sharing  of  ideas  by  having  the  students 
circulate  around  the  room  to  read  all  of  the  lists. 

4.  Conduct  a  summarizing   discussion   with    the   entire  class 
participating.  One  way  to  expand  this  section  of  the  lesson  is  to 
have  the  students  organize  the  information  by  suggesting 
categories.   The  emphasis  is  on  what  they  have  learned  from 
observation  so  far. 

5.  The  next  step  is  to  validate  their  impressions  by  doing  some 
reading  in  a  scholarly  source.  Distribute  copies  of  the  following 
article  on  Taoism.  Give  the  class  time  to  read  the  article  silently 
and  Jot  down  Important  points.  Fin.sh  the  article  for  homework  if 
necessary. 


WHAT  IS  TAOISM? 

Possibly  tn  the  year  604  B.  C,  a  man  known  to  us  today  as  Lao-tzu, 
a  teacher  and  philosopher,  was  born  in  Honan  Province.  Not  many  hard 
facts  are  known  about  him;  legends  abound  about  his  life  and  teachings 
but  they  are  difficult  to  validate  with  any  accuracy.  To  a  Westerner 
seeking  to  discover  concrete  facts  and  absolute  definitions,  the  search 
for  Lao-tzu  and  his  philosophy  called  Taoism  can  be  frustrating.  The 
following  excerpt  from  The  Great  Religions  by  Which  Men  Live  will 
help  you  to  understand  a  little  of  the  teachings  of  Lao-tzu,  a  man  who 
may  or  may  not  have  written  the  Tao  Te  Ch/ng t  the  book  in  which  many 
Taoist  ideas  are  collected,  and  who  may  have  taught  his  pupils  not  by 
lecturing  to  them  but  by  sitting  with  them  in  silence. 

The  ancient  country  of  China  was  relatively  untouched  by  modern  sctentlrt$and 
ea^ional  advancements  until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Yet,  centuries  ego. 
™eJ  °?  8  21lneae  Lao-tse,  who  believed  and  taught  that  the  world  moved 

according  to  a  divine  pattern,  which  is  reflected  in  the  rhythmic  and  orderly  movements  of 

STim!  JhH^CI  £  W  3^J^0[  h8W,lftess  for  man>  »«*  Lao-tse,  is  that  he  adjust  himself 
to  this  order  and  himself  reflect  the  way  the  world  moves. 

•  «  « 

  ,  L^38  W8S  fjrst  m0V8d  to  speak  because  he  sew  around  him  many  people  who  were 

perplexed  by  unanswered  questions  about  their  lives.  The  questions  were  not  very  different 
fromj  he  ones  you  and  I  ask  even  today.  Like  ell  basic  human  questions,  they  have  been 
repeated  tygmretim  "What  am  I?  What  is  my  life?  Am  I  living  the  best  life  I  can? 
Whatcouldlbe?  How  could  I  do  better?  What  are  the  results  of  trying  to  do  better?" 

L^n*^^,!f???^£  worW  1n  00  optimistic  way,  and  when  they  asked,  they 
£fSSd  The  W0P,d'  was  a  good  place  for  a  maklt 

could  be » depended  upon  AH  their  experience  in  daily  contacts  with  the  world  had  shown 

^  JTS  iLl^^^SSj?^!?1*1^  N8t«re  did  not  operate  by  whim.  The  Chinese 
seemed  to  sense  that  they  belonged^  to  nature. 

.  .  Yet  L*°Tt9B  ,00ked  ■*  H»  W>le  around  him  and  saw  some  of  them  struggling  for 
^£128S!^',tr?XiL,;emember'n9  what  their  traditions  taught  them.  He  sew  peopletrying  to 
change  what  life  offered,  instead  of  accepting  it  And  heiaid:  "You  seek  wisdom,  goodne^ 
a^c^tentment  In  the  ways  you  ere  trying  to  attain  them,  you  ere  blind  end  foolish  Con 
This  b  th? ^oftta^  ooodness  is  acceptance,  and  contentment  is  simplicity? 

The  Way  of  the  World 

In  dayseerlier  even  than  Lao-tse's,  the  way  of  the  world  had  been  given  a  name  the 
w,£SF2?5!?  *°"h  ^1ch  T*™  3imD?V  "wffV"  or  "way  to  go."  it  lias  been  translated  w 
«n^L^ttewayofnatur8-  »is  the  way  the  universe  moves  and  has  its  being,  Mania 

mt?  ST8  mOTt  murQ]>  ****  ro°ve  according  to  the  laws  of 
^^ependsnce  and  interaction  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  Tao  were  allowed  freely  to 
operete  within  men,  then  everything  would  be  at  its  best,  for  the  to  is  the  way  of 
perfection:  perfect  oalanee,  perfect  harmony.  It  is  the  way— there  is  no  other  - 
f  .  \™  r*>  *s  the  source  of  ell  created  things.  It  is  responsible  for  bringing  all  things 
fnto  existence  even  the  Chinese  gods.  The  to  itself  has  never  been  considered  as  a  god  The 
/&?  is  reality.  It  existed  before  there  was  any  universe.  It  created  all  existence  and 
continues  to  keep  it  in  operation  through  the  release  of  its  energy.  Rise  and  fall,  ftow  and 
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ebb.  existence  and  decay— through  such  an  alternation  of  the  raj's  energy,  existence  began 
and  will  eontinue.  Even  so,  the  Tao  never  forces  a  person  to  act  in  a  certain  way  The  Too 
simply  operates.  That  is  all. 

Taoism  was  so  named  because  Lao-tse  and  his  followers  were  insistent  upon  the  to 
as  the  way  of  life.  "(Jetting  back  to  nature"  was  their  goal— "nature"  being  understood  to 
mean  the  natural  and  proper  way  of  all  things.  So  completely  did  the  early  racists  follow 
this  line  of  belief  that  they  went  about  China  calling  for  the  end  of  human  ceremonies  and 
customs  and  even  civilization  itself,  because  these  were  the  result  of  interfering  with 
nature. 

The  Way  of  Men 

The  early  Taoists  frequently  referred  to  a  past  "Golden  Age,"  when  men  had  lived  in 
peace  and  harmony  because  they  were  natural,  free  from  artificiality,  simple- -in  short 
mm£/f?>  J!?  90011  tn<ngs  tnat  811  men  seek  had  been  lost  when  that  age  had  passed.  Men 
would  find  them  only  when  they  returned  to  the  simplicity  and  utter  naturalness  that  had 
characterized  the  Golden  Age. 

"Nature"  is  the  key  to  all  the  Taoists*  answers  to  the  questions  life  makes  us  ask  A 
person  s  highest  good  and  his  sincere  happiness  are  to  be  found  through  conforming  with  the 
w^of  all  nature,  the  Tan  When  one  is  natural,  he  is  relaxed  within  and  able  to  accept 
what  life  offers.  When  one  is  ambitious  or  aggressive,  he  contradicts  his  true  nature.  In  the 
ensuing  civil  war  within  himself,  he  strikes  his  possible  happiness  e  fatal  blow 

While  Lao-tse  was  calmly  suggesting  that  men  must  relax  and  accept  the  world  as  it 
is,  instead  of  trying  to  change  it,  there  were  many  others  who  loudly  voiced  their 
disagreement.  Reformers  and  philosophers,  Confucius  among  them,  walked  the  land,  telling 
an  who  would  listen  that  the  only  way  to  regain  happiness  and  prosperity  was  for  all  people 
to  become  virtuous.  When  every  person  learned  to  do  his  duty  and  to  fulfill  all  of  his 
responsibilities,  then  the  land  and  all  its  people  would  be  blessed.  They,  too,  spoke  of  a  past 
golden  age,  when  happiness  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  But.  they  said,  its  values 
could  be  realized  again  when  the  people  learned  how  to  behave  toward  each  other 

k~  so'  ,not  9or  cr1ed  tne  o^ty  Taoists.  Virtue,  duty- -these  are  achieved  by  those 
whoiet  themselves  go  and  do  what  comes  naturally.  Why  should  a  man  strive  for  goodness'? 
wodness  comes  of  itself  when  all  rules  are  forgotten  and  effcrt  ceases.  Virtue  is  never 
gained  by  seeking  it.  Duty  is  performed  only  when  you  are  not  trying  to  perform  it. 

Nature  never  argues  the  way  persons  do.  Nature  just  goes  on  being  natural.  And  what 
argument  can  change  the  way  of  the  world?  Gravity  does  not  debate  with  us  or  insist:  it  just 
operates.  In  such  ways,  nature  shows  us  the  Tax  Lao-tse  pointed  out  that  the  r&>  is  never 
forceful  yet  there  is  nothing  that  it  doss  not  accomplish.  Precisely  because  of  its  unceasing 
unstrivlng,  uncoarcing  operation,  the  Too  Is  the  only  power.  ^' 
_  J£*  m3n.w^]lv«8  bY  T*>  will  not  use  force,  for  force  defeats  his  higher  aims.  The 
moi  who  tries  to  shape  the  world  into  what  he  wants  it  to  be  damages  himself  end  others  in 
uw  attempt  He  who  insists  or  strives  for  something  gats  involved  in  his  own  efforts  and 

anf  farts !  n^Srab ™  ^  ThUS  **  *jmages  n,s  1dea! .  defeats  his  purpose, 

.  Men  should  learn  from  a  pond  of  muday  water.  No  amount  of  stirring  can  clear  it.  But 
wnen  it  is  left  alone,  it  becomes  clear  by  itself.  So  it  is  with  men  and  with  nations.  Rulers 
particularly  must  understand  thia  Lao-tse  once  said  that  one  should  govern  people  as  he 
wold  cook  a  small  fish— gently.  Too  much  cooking,  too  much  handling  make  it  fall  to  pieces 
^.^^Jis  ney°f;  As  for  the  people  who  presume  to  teach  others,  they  must  also  grasp 
^Jfe?:  "ho  thinks  he  knows  a  lot  about  others  may  think  he  is  wise.  But  only  he  who 
knows  himself  has  hold  upon  the  true  and  the  important 
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The  Man  of  Too 

* 

Cnuang-tse  [follower  of  Taoism,  c.  350-275  B.C.]  was  fishing  one  day  when  some 
high  officials  of  the  government  of  his  province  came  to  visit  him.  As  he  continued  to  fish 
they  flattered  htm  by  speaking  of  his  wisdom  and  offered  him  a  high  government  post  which' 
would  bring  him  recognition  and  respact  from  many  people.    Without  interrupting  hie 

fishing,  Chuang-tse  asked  the  gentlemen  if  they  knew  of  the  sacred  tortoise,  dead  over  three 
thousand  years,  which  the  prince  kept  safely  enclosed  in  a  chest  on  the  alter  of  his  ancestors 
Then  he  asked  them,  "Do  you  think  this  tortoise  would  rather  he  dead  and  have  its  remains 
revered,  or  be  alive  and  wagging  its  tail  in  the  mud  of  its  pond?" 

"}}  would  rather  be  alive,**  they  replied,  "wagging  its  tail  in  the  mud. " 

You  may  be  on  your  way,"  said  Chuang-tse.  "I  too  prefer  to  weg  my  toil  in  the  mud  in 
my  own  pond." 

What  is  Worth-while?  The  Three  Treasures 

t.  JhJ;  e^ly  Taolsts  faced  the  problem  of  living  in  an  everyday  world.  They  knew  that 
they  must  live  their  philosophy,  as  well  as  think  it.  They  decided  that  there  were  three 
thjngs—three  treasures,  they  called  them— that  are  the  supreme  guictes  of  the  man  to  Tm 
These  three  are  love,  moderation,  and  humility... .One  who  sees  the  Too  within  himself  sees 
the  Too  in  others  and  in  all  the  world.  It  is  this  person  who  sees  that  his  true  welfare  is 
good  for  all  men.  The  good  for  all  men  is  his  good,  too.  This  is  what  Lao-tse  meant  by  being 
loving  The  man  of  Too  will  act  with  goodness  toward  all  men,  to  the  so-called  good  people 
as  well  as  to  the  so-called  bad,  even  returning  love  for  great  hatred  If  this  is  not  done, 
regardless  of  how  justly  one  deals  with  the  hatred,  some  of  the  hatred  or  its  results  will 
remain.   Being  loving,  one  can  be  brave." ... 

In  all  his  thoughts  and  actions,  the  man  of  Too  is  moderate.  Excesses  in  any  direction 
erebiocks  to  contentment.  The  man  of  Too  would  not  decide  in  advance  exactly  what  course 
J^IS  wouW  tske  ,n  8  91ven  situation.  Neither  would  he  decide  in  advance  that  he  would 
not  conduct  himself  in  e  certain  way.  He  would  remember  always  that  whatever  presents 
useif  as  the  simplest  and  most  natural  way  to  act  or  to  think  is  the  way  to  follow,  in  this 
way,  his  actions  are  always  sufficient  and  always  right.  "Being  moderate,  one  can  be  ample " 

Lao-tse  and  his  followers  never  sought  high  places  in  governmental  offi'res,  for  this 
^inst  tnetr  convictions.  One  cannot  help  people  by  trying  to  direct  their  actions  And 
they  pointed  out  how  one  could  better  achieve  his  purposes  by  holding  himseff  in  a  humble 
place.  In  our  world  there  is  no  place  for  some  to  be  ahead  of  others.  There  is  room  only  for 
all  to  live  naturally  and  in  mutually  helpful  ways.  Let  no  one  seek  private  gain  or  personal 

3UCC8SS, ... 

What  Must  I  Do? 

H^Duty.  "J l<?  PfJ?!™™*3'  not  Decause  3  m{*n  feels  obligated  to  do  it,  but  more  because 
ne  does  not  feel  that  he  must  not  do  it.  The  man  of  Too  would  conform  to  the  world  to  the 

^f^n^r8d  10  cause  him  ,east  Acuity  in  living  in  harmony  with  the  Too  it  is  clear 
!2? 2?  Iive  narr™nious!y  *f  &®  were  constantly  plotting  to  gat  out  of  responsibility 

tZl  ^F1™  governments  and  institutions,  it  is  clear  also  that  ..a  would  not  live 
harmoniously  if  he  were  constantly  planning  to  take  over  larger  shares  of  responsibility  end 
£T  f  streWen  the  a&out  him.  The  world  is  like  a  broth  that  too  many  cooks 
are  about  to  spoil.  The  wise  man  will  refuse  to  add  any  ingredients,  nor  will  he  stir  He 
prefers  to  weit  for  a  proper  and  natural  blend. 

1.1  ^  £ut  !?*  ca"we  ]ust  sU  ba£*  and  let  things  happen  without  doing  anything  to  help  or 
hinder?  ft  is  difficult  to  do,  but  it  is  simple.  It  is  as  simple  and  as  difficult  as 
relax tng^Jhe  world  is  not  ours  to  take  by  the  horns  and  steer.  The  world  is  ours  to  live  in 
and  to  understand.  Harmony  is  not  born  of  aggressive  notes,  striking  out  on  their  own  it  is 
born  of  humble  notes,  yielding  confidently  and  quietly  in  accord. 
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Chuang-tse  once  told  a  story  about  a  man  who  struck  out  on  his  own  instead  of 
yielding  in  confidence  to  the  Taa  This  man  was  so  afraid  of  his  shadow  and  he  so  disl  iked  his 
own  footsteps  that  he  determined  to  get  away  from  them.  However,  the  more  he  moved  the 
more  footsteps  he  made.  And  despite  his  fast  running,  he  never  left  his  shadow  far  behind. 
So  he  decided  that  he  was  going  too  slowly.  He  ran  his  fastest ,  without  pausing  for  rest  As  a 
result,  he  weakened  and  finally  died.  He  did  not  know  that  he  could  have  lost  his  shadow  in 
the  shade  and  put  an  end  to  his  footsteps  by  keeping  still.  Foolish  indeed  was  he  Woe  to  the 
reformers  and  the  moralists  who  come  preaching  of  purity  and  goodness,  says  Chuana-tse— 
they  run  from  their  own  shadows. 

What  is  Right?  What  is  True? 

,  When  one  really  stops  to  analyze  it,  says  the  Taoist,  how  can  one  claim  to  offer  rules 
for  good Jiving?  How  can  one  ever  feel  confident  enough  in  his  own  knowledge  to  do  sucti  a 
thing?  The  cocksure  person  who  pretends  to  know  so  much  is  probably  pretending  just  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  ego.  The  person  who  is  truly  wise  is  the  one  who  does  not  know  that  he  is 
wise.  Thinking  that  we  know,  when  actually  we  do  not,  is  a  special  sickness  to  which  all  men 
are  prone.  On  iy  when  we  become  sick  of  such  conceit  and  fraud  can  we  cure  ourselves  of  the 
sickness. 

In  his  desire  to  help  people  do  this,  Chuang-tse  often  used  the  light  touch  of  humor 
He  tells  the  story  of  how  he  once  dreamed  that  he  was  a  butterfly,  fluttering  around  gaily 
here  and  there.  He  was  completely  unaware  of  being  a  man  any  longer.  Then  suddenly  he 
awoke  and  found  himself  lying  in  bed,  still  a  human  being.  However,  Chuang-tse  then  had  to 
ask  himself:  Was  1  then  a  man  dreaming  1  was  a  butterfly,  or  am  I  now  a  butterfly 
dreemmg  I  am  a  man?" 

««~. J25L?  Tu^Z  ^ do  I  know  that  I  know?  These  are  questions  which  cannot  be 
answered  definitely  by  the  true  wise  man,  though  many  self-styled  sages  offer  answers.  All 
answers  depend  upon  a  time  and  a  place  and  a  situation.  The  man  of  fa  does  not  submit  to 
external  authorities  of  any  sort.  He  merely  listens  keenly  to  his  own  deepest  nature  In 
doing  so,  he  not  only  finds  truth  but  also  lives  truth.  For  in  his  deepest  nature  there  is  the 
fa  operating  clearly  and  strongly.  Without  going  out  of  his  door ,  the  man  of  Too  con 
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(From  Floyd  H.Ross  and  Tynette  Hills,  The  6rest  Religions  6v  Which  Men  Liw .  Greenwich 
Conn..  Fawcett  Publications,  1956.  pp.  76-84.} 
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LESSON  3B 


What  ts  Taoism? 


Suggested  use:  To  continue  to  explore  Taoism  by  class  discussion  of 
the  article  on  Taoism.  Interesting  additional  insights  can  be  gained  by 
having  the  students  read  excerpts  from  the  Tao-te  Chinq  which  is 
located  in  most  public  libraries. 


Materials  needed: 


1.  Student  lists  on  newsprint  made  during  Lesson  3  A  in  the 
brainstorming  session. 

2.  Marker  pens  of  a  different  color  from  that  used  in  Lesson  3A. 
Procedure: 


1.  Reassemble  the  brainstorming  groups  from  Lesson  3A.  Give  each 
its  list  made  in  class  the  previous  day  plus  a  marker  pen  of  a 
different  color.  Each  group  amends/corrects/expands  the  list  of 
characteristics  of  Taoism  taking  into  consideration  what  was  read 
in  the  article. 

2.  When  time  is  called,  post  the  lists  around  the  room  and  allow  time 
for  all  students  to  view  them. 

3.  Encourage  large  group  discussion  by  asking  the  following 
questions: 

a.  What  aspects  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  the  article  on 
Taoism  had  you  already  discovered  when  the  class 
hypothesized  about  the  paintings? 

b.  What  aspects  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  the  article  on 
Taoism  had  you  already  discovered  when  the  class 
hypothesized  about  the  poetry? 

c.  What  new  information  did  you  learn?  List. 

d.  What  elements  of  Taoism  seem  similar  to  beliefs  one  can 
find  in  our  Western  tradition? 

e.  What  elements  of  Taoism  seem  alien  to  our  Western 
tradition? 

f   Which  beliefs  of  Taoism  would  you  find  easiest/ hardest  to 
live  by? 

g.  Could  you  find  happiness  as  a  Taoist? 
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h.  if  a  nation  lived  exclusively  by  Taoist  ideals  how  do  you  think 
it  would  develop  artistically,  socially,  and  politically? 

I.  Suggest  ways  that  you  might  encourage  Americans  to  adopt 
Taoist  thought. 

5.  Writing  assignment:   In  your  learning  log  respond  to  one  of  the 
following  questions  used  during  the  general  classroom  discussion: 

a.  What  elements  of  Taoism  seem  similar  to  beliefs  one  can 
find  in  our  Western  tradition? 

b.  What  elements  of  Taoism  seem  alien  to  our  Western 
tradition? 

c  Which  beliefs  of  Taoism  would  you  find  easiest/hardest  to 
I  ive  by? 

d.  Could  you  find  happiness  as  a  Taoist? 

e.  If  a  nation  lived  exclusively  by  Taoist  ideals  how  do  you  think 
it  would  develop  artistically,  socially,  or  politically  (select 
one  to  write  about]? 

5.  Homework:   write  a  poem  or  draw  a  picture  that  expresses  a 
Taoist  theme  or  ideal. 
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PART  II  CONFUCIANISM 


LESSON  4:  Looking  at  Traditional  Chinese  Paintings 

Suggested  use:  This  lesson  would  be  suitable  when  you  are  ready  to 
study  Confucianism.  It  is  structured  as  an  inquiry  lesson  using 
procedures  similar  to  those  in  the  Taoist  section. 

Materials  needed: 

1.  Five  or  six  slides  or  other  reproductions  of  traditional  paintings. 
These  works  should  show  an  emphasis  on  human  activities. 
Look  for  non-landscape  pictures  showing  scholars,  emperors, 
courtlife,  people  engaged  in  a  variety  of  activities  from  looking  at 
antiques  to  playing  games  to  going  about  mundane  activites.  Do  not 
worry  about  which 'dynasty  is  represented.  Some  artists  to  look 
for  are:  Hui  Tsung,  Ch'iu  Ying,  Tu  Chin,  Choi;  Fang,  Liu  Sung-nien, 
Wang  Hsi-chih,  and  Yen  Li-pen. 

2.  The  slides  or  pictures  used  in  the  Taoist  painting  lesson. 

3.  Slide  projector  or  other  mechanism  for  projecting  the  pictures  so 
that  the  entire  class  can  view  the  pictures  simultaneously. 

Procedure: 

1.  Introduce  today's  lesson  by  reminding  the  class  about  the  fact 
that  artists  generally  mirror  the  times  and  places  in  which  they 
live,  that  art  is  not  produced  in  a  vacuum,  as  was  observed  during 
the  examination  of  Taoist  influenced  paintings.  Then  show  all  of 
the  pictures  and  give  the  class  about  2-3  minutes  to  view  each  one 
while  jotting  down  what  they  see.  Encourage  them  to  consider  all 
parts  of  the  picture:  materials  used  to  create  the  pictures,  how 
the  humans  in  the  pictures  are  shown,  what  activities'  are 
depicted,  how  color  is  used,  how  backgrounds  are  portrayed, etc. 

2.  After  the  silent  observation,  encourage  students  to  discuss  their 
findings.     If  discussion  lags,  you  might  ask  the  followinq 
questions: 

a.  What  kind  of  surface  do  you  think  was  used  by  this  painter 
for  his  picture? 

b.  What  kind  of  paint  do  you  think  he  used  to  make  this  picture? 
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c.  How  much  color  does  the  artist  use  to  show  his  subjects? 

d.  What  are  the  "empty"  spaces  meant  to  be  m  these  pictures? 

e.  How  does  the  artist  portray  people? 

f .  Describe  the  activities  you  see  peqple  doing  1n  the  different 

pictures. 

g   How  does  the  artist  portray  objects? 

3.  Now  show  the  Taoist  pictures  and  have  the  students  jot  down 
observations  in  two  columns,  one  for  similarities  and  one  for 
differences  between  the  Taoist  works  and  today's  new  examples. 
[This  phase  of  the  lesson  is  greatly  facilitated  by  using  the 
pictures  side  by  side,  as  when  using  two  slide  projectors.] 
Encourage  discussion  with  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  were  some  of  the  Taoist  ideas  which  influenced 
painters?  How  are  those  influences  evident  in  these 
paintings? 

b.  What  differences  in  the  subject  matter  were  immediately 
obvious  when  you  looked  at  the  new  set  of  pictures? 

c.  Are  there  any  similarities  between  the  two  sets  of  pictures? 

d.  What  might  account  for  the  differences? 

4  Finally,  make  a  learning  log  writing  assignment  by  dividing  the 
class  into  two  sections  and  having  each  section  wnte  on  a  differ- 
ent topic.   Give  the  students  time  to  start  writing  the  log  in 
class.  Lesson  5  begins  with  a  sharing  session  of  this  work 

Topic  1:  Using  the  observations  that  you  and  your  classmates 
made  about  the  new  pictures  we  saw  in  class  today,  write  a 
response  log  in  which  you  give  your  opinions  on  why  the  subject 
matter  of  these  pictures  looks  the  way  it  does. 

Topic  2:  Using  the  observations  that  you  and  your  classmates 
made  about  the  new  pictures  we  saw  in  class  today,  write  a 
response  log  in  which  you  analyze  what  you  feel  is  the  philosophy 
of  life  which  motivated  the  artists  who  painted  these  scenes. 


"Chinese  Gentlemen  Examining  a  Woodcut"  [anon.] 


(From  fon&n  Book  of  *te  Arts  in  China .  Thomas  Froncek,  ed.  New  YorK*  Anwr*can  HartUat 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc..  1969.  p.  128.] 


w    BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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\frm  HaNm  fort  *tV*  Arts  fa  CMfit .  Thomas  France*,  ed,  Mew  York:  American  Heritage 
Publishing  Co..  Inc..  1969.  p.  192.1 
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LESSON  5    Thinking  about  Traditional  Chinese  Poetry 


Suggested  use:  Follow  up  to  lesson  4.  Once  again,  the  procedures  echo 
those  used  in  the  Taoist  lesson  plans.  You  might  want  to  have  the 
pictures  present  for  the  students  to  see  while  they  are  contemplating 
and  discussing  the  poetry. 

Materials  needed: 

1.  Student  learning  log  entries  from  Lesson  4. 

2.  Copies  of  the  poems  and  the  article  on  Confucianism  which  follow. 
Procedure: 

1  Begin  with  volunteers  reading  aloud  from  portions  of  their  logs  on 
Lesson  4's  pictures.  As  they  read  have  a  student  "secretary''  list 
main  points  on  the  board.  Keep  two  lists,  one  for  Topic  l  and  one 
for  Topic  2. 

2.  Tell  the  class  that  Just  as  they  were  able  to  find  evidence  linking 
poetry  and  art  when  they  studied  Taoism,  they  may  be  able  to  do 
the  same  for  another  thread  of  traditional  Chinese  philosopny. 
Distribute  the  copies  of  the  poems  and  have  the  Students  read 
them  silently. 

3.  Call  for  reactions  and  discussion.  Use  the  following  questions  if 
discussion  lags: 

a.  What  seems  to  be  the  concern  of  each  poet? 

b.  What  is  the  message  each  poet  tells  us  about  his  concern? 

c.  What  connections  can  you  see  between  the  pictures  we 
viewed  yesterday  and  these  poems? 

Tell  them  they  have  been  reading  works  that  demonstrate  the 
influence  of  Confucianism  on  the  arts. 

4.  Writing  session:    Summarize  what  you  already  know  about 
Confucianism  just  from  seeing  paintings  and  reading  poems. 

5.  Share  some  of  the  ideas  the  students  wrote  and  add  to  the  lists  on 
the  board. 

6.  Homework:  Read  the  article  on  Confucianism.  Jot  down  main  ideas 
for  discussion  in  the  next  class. 
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TWO  TRADITIONAL  CHINESE  POEMS 


i.         After  Passing  the  Examination 

Po  Chu-i  (A  D.  800] 

For  ten  years  I  never  left  my  books; 

I  went  up  .  and  won  unmerited  praise. 

My  hign  place  I  do  not  much  prize; 

The  joy  of  my  parents  will  first  make  me  proud. 

Fellow  students,  six  or  seven  men, 

See  me  off  as  i  leave  the  City  gate. 

My  covered  couch  is  ready  to  drive  away; 

Flutes  and  strings  blend  their  parting  tune. 

Hopes  achieved  dull  the  pains  of  parting; 

Fumes  of  wine  shorten  the  long  road 

Shod  with  wings  is  the  horse  o"f  him  who  rides 

On  a  Spring  day  the  road  that  leads  to  home. 

[From  6.  L.  Anderson,  tfasterpieces  in  the  Orient.   New  York:  W  W.  Norton  &  Co..  1969.  p.  230.  J 


II.  Thoughts 

WangAnshi  [A  D.  1021-1086] 


Before  ever  I  took  up  office 

I  grieved  for  the  common  people; 

if  a  year  of  plenty  cannot  fill  their  bellies 

What  must  become  of  them  in  flood  or  drought? 

Thougn  no  brigands  molest  them, 

How  long  can  they  last  out? 

Above  all  they  dread  the  officials 

Who  ruin  eight  or  nine  households  out  of  ten, 

For  when  the  millet  and  wheat  fail  in  the  fields 

Without  money  for  a  bribe  they  cannot  appeal  for  relief, 

And  those  trudging  to  town  to  plead  with  the  magistrate 

Are  whipped  away  from  his  gate. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  season  when  winter  turns  to  sprinq 

Killing  off  the  old  and  frail, 
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For  the  district  head  locks  up  the  granaries 

And  county  of  f  tclals,  cracking  whips,  levy  taxes. 

The  villagers  are  squeezed  dry. 

The  southern  fields  stripped  of  men, 

Yet  only  a  mite  of  the  spoils  goes  to  the  state 

While  treacherous  scoundrels  prosper. 

An  official  blind  to  this  may  rest  content 

And  style  himself  "Father  and  Mother  of  the  People"; 

But  since  I  came  to  help  govern  this  poor  district 

My  heart  fails  me,  shame  overwhelms  me, 

For  today  i  am  the  one  responsible 

For  all  that  once  appalled  me. 

Even  a  sage  was  hard  put  to  it  to  manage  government  fields  * 
And  my  abilities  are  of  the  meanest; 
Self-reproach  spurs  me  on  to  do  my  best, 
And  i  share  my  worries  with  my  colleagues. 


^Reference  to  a  post  once  held  by  Confucius 

(From  Poetry  «id Prose  of  tte  r*ng*nd$cmg ,  Yang  Xianyi  end  Gladys  Yang,  trans.,  Beijing:  Panda 
Books.  1964,  pp.  221-222.J 
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WHAT  IS  CONFUCIANI  SM^ 


Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  many  sages  who  helped  to  shape  the 
traditional  Chinese  culture  was  the  teacher  Confucius  who  lived  from  about 
55 1  to  479  B.  C.  Like  many  other  great  teachers  of  the  ancient  world,  he  did 
not  write  down  his  teachings,  but  rather  left  such  a  task  to  his  devoted 
followers.  The  collection  of  quotations  below  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  writings  of  his  pupils  in  a  collection  of  works  known  as  the  Classics, 

The  Master  [said]  ."Filiality  {hsim  or  filial  piety,  is  absolute  love  and  loyalty  to  one's 
parents]  is  the  foundation  of  virtue  end  the  root  of  civilization...!  will  explain  to  you.  Seeing  that 
our  body,  with  hair  and  skin,  is  derived  from  our  parents,  we  snould  not  allow  it  to  be  injured  in 
any  way.  This  is  the  beginning  of  filiality.  we  develop  our  own  personality  and  practice  the  Way 
TJl^^^rl  0urJ^ne  for  future  oaneretions  and  to  give  glory  to  our  parents.  This  is  the 
end  of  finality.  Thus,  begun  in  the  service  of  our  parents,  continued  in  the  service  of  the  prince 
filiality  is  completed  in  the  building  up  of  our  character.  The  Odes  say:  p  ' 

Ever  think  of  your  ancestors 

„  Cultivating  their  virtue." 

The  Scholars 

The  connecting  link  between  serving  one's  father  and  serving  ones  mother  is  love  The 
2H2S:,rn?  9erv,n0       father  and  serving  one  s  prince  is  reverence.  Thus,  the 

.  i  HE  0rthI  'W*  whi1e  the  Drince  081,8  fortn  reverence.  But  to  the  father  belong 
loyel'ty  reverence  Therefore,  to  serve  the  prince  with  filiality  is  to  serve  him  with 

Likewise  to  serve  ones  elders  reverently  paves  the  way  for  civic  obedience  Loyal  and 
obedient  without  fai  1  in  the  service  of  their  superiors,  they  wi  11  preserve  their  rank  and  offices 
For  the  rest,  they  will  carry  on  their  family  sacrifices.  This  is  the  filiality  of  scholars.  The  Odes 

Rise  early  and  retire  fate. 

Not  to  discredit  those  [from  whom  you  are  born]. 

The  Common  People 

Following  the  laws  of  nature;  utilizing  the  earth  to  the  best  advantage  according  to  the 
various  qua  ities  of  the  soil;  restricting  one's  persona!  desires  and  enjoymentin  order  to  support 
ones  parents--th  s  is  the  filiality  of  the  common  people.  So  it  is  that,  from  the  Son  of  Heaven 

L!?.f  TJ?T,.  0  th8  common8rs'  *f  fm]  Pl8tY  is  not  pursued  from  beginning  to  end,  disasters 
»  e  sure  to  follow. 

The  Government  and  the  Sage 

The  reletionbetween  father  and  son  is  rooted  in  nature  and  develops  into  the  proper  relation 

Sl^ffi1!!^^1818"  P8Tents Q,V8 006 1,fe- 00 *** could destronger.  The^atS ov? 
he  r  child  with  utmost  cere;  no  love  could  he  greater.  Therefore,  to  loveothers Twithmrt  first 
lav ing  one  s  parentis  to  act  against  virtue.  To  reverence  other  men  without  first  reverencing 
one  s  parents  is  to  act  against  propriety.  If  we  model  right  upon  su  h  perversity,  the  peoptehsve 
no  true  [standard]  to  follow.  In  this  there  is  no  goodness:  itis  ef  evil  AramahwShii  gam 
may  gain  position,  men  of  learning  and  virtue  wiilrwt  esteem  him  ^  P 

ani^t^^f  3  v1rtu(!us  man  15  different  his  speech  is  praise- worthy;  his  actions  are 
enjoyable;^ h  s  righteousness  is  respected;  his  management  of  affairs  is  [worthy  of  imitation]  his 
deportment  is  pleasing;  his  gait  is  measured  He  descends  to  his  people;  therefore  the* Took  on 
him  with  awe  end  love;  they  imitate  end  seek  to  resemble  him.  Thus/he  ree^n^'own  v irS«S 
teaching  and  puts  into  effect  his  own  directives  virtuous 
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#  mi 

The  Practice  fo  Fillality  |  f 

The  Master  [Confucius]  said:  "In  serving  his  parents  a  filial  son  renders  utmost  respect  tel. 
them  whitest  home;  he  supports  them  with  Joy,  he  gives  them  tender  care  in  sickness;  he  grtcA 
at  their  death;  he  sacrifices  to  them  with  solemnity  If  he  has  measured  uo  to  these  five,  thenK^ 
is  truly  capable  of  serving  his  parents. 

He  who  really  loves  his  parents  will  not  be  proud  in  high  station  He  will  not  £e 
Insubordinate  in  an  inferior  position.  Among  his  equals  he  will  not  be  [quarrelsome]  ToK 
proud  in  high  station  is  to  be  ruined  To  be  insubordinate  in  an  inferior  position  is  to  ineP 
punishment.  To  be  [quarrelsome]  among  one's  equals  leads  to  physical  violence.  As  long  as  these 
three  evils  are  not  uprooted,  a  son  cannot  be  called  filial  even  though  he  feast  his  parents  daitvM 
the  three  kinds  of  choice  meat. "  ff 

^"uSetetaftes&rys ,  edited  by  Hymen  Kublin.  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  Co..  1972. 
40-42.  J 
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"It  fs  only  by  ignoring  their  protests,"  said  Menclus  [a  follower  of  Confucius] ,  -  that 
he  can  win  them  over. ..What  the  superior  approves  of,  the  inferior  will  end  by  approving 
even  more  thai  he.  The  gentleman's  part  is  like  that  of  the  wind;  the  smeller  man's  part  is 
like  that  of  the  grass.  When  the  wind  passes  over  it,  the  grass  cannot  choose  but  bend.  This 
matter  rests  entirely  in  the  prince's  hands." 

"It  is  only  people  of  the  upper  classes,"  said  Mencius,  "who  can  maintain  fixed 
Principles  of  right  end  wrong  even  if  deprived  of  a  settled  livelihood.  The  common  people,  if 
deprived  of  a  settled  livelihood,  lost  *ll  fixed  principles,  and  when  this  happens  they  become 
completely  licentious  and  depraved— there  is  nothing  that  they  will  not  do.  To  allow  them  to 
fall  into  the  net  of  crime,  and  then  proceed  to  inflict  penalities  upon  them  this  is  trapping 
them  as  one  traps  wild  animals.  Is  it  thinkable  that  one  who  sets  out  to  rule  by  Goodness 
could  ever  do  such  a  thing  as  to  set  a  trap  for  his  people?" 

_  "No;  an  enlightened  ruler  in  regulating  the  livelihood  of  his  people  will  make  sure  that 
in  the  first  place  they  are  well  enough  off  to  look  after  their  parents  and  able  to  support  wife 
and  child,  that  in  good  years  they  get  as  much  as  they  can  eat  at  ever  /  meal  and  that  in  bad 
years  they  shall  at  least  be  in  no  danger  of  starvation.  Only  when  this  has  been  assured  does 
he  gallop  onto  goodness,*  and  the  people  will  have  no  difficulty  in  following  Mm." 

2UJ rSS'JIIf?  at*0*0*1  Confucianism,  met  Mencius.  "My  new  master,-  he 
said,  admits  that  the  lord  of  T'eng  is  Indeed  better  than  most  rulers,  but  says  that  all  the 
fj^heis  W^ofthe  true  way.  A  sovereign,  he  says,  ought  to  get  his  food  by  tilling  the 

2  liS  *w1£  h,slu3?ts  taKe  n1s  morn1n9  evening  meal  along  with  them, 
while  et  the  same  time  attending  to  government.  But  T'eng  has  its  royal  granaries  and 
stores,  its  treasury  and  arsenal,  which  means lhat  the  prince  lives  by  imposing  upon  his 
subjects  and  cannot  really  be  called  a  good  ruler."  ..."Does  Hsu  Hsing  wear  a  hat?"  asked 

^tUS^7?'  tyt*xsa:  fSl?'8"  Hs1an&  "What  18  n  m«*  of?"  asked  Mencius.  "Of  plain 
silk,  saj dj^  feiang.  "Does  he  weave  the  silk  himself?"  asked  Mencius.  "No,"  said  Chen 
Hsiang,  he  gets  it  by  giving  grain  in  exchange."  "Why  does  he  not  weave  it  himself?"  asked 
nencius.  Because,-  said  Ch'en  Hsiang,  "that  would  interfere  with  his  farming."  ''Dees  he 
jack  in  metal  pots  and  earthenware  pans,  and  does  he  plough  wtth  an  iron  share?"  asked 
H?™?"3-  ™  *».  replied  Ch'en  Hsiang.  "Does  he  make  them  himself?"  asked  Mencius. 
no,  said  Ch  en  Hsiang,  "he  gets  them  by  giving  grain  In  exchange."  "He  does  not  then 
consider,  said  Merwius,  "that  by  getting  tools  and  utensils  in  exchange  for  grain  he  is 
Z??1ng  "P00  ^  Potter  and  the  metal-worker.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  potter  and 

,  ™  f**T  '  "J™  they  take  Qrsin  in  exchange  for  tools  and  utensils,  are  not  imposing 
upon  the  farmer.  y  * 

(  fi1/  wl)y  £  n  that  Hsu  HsianS  <toes  not  do  his  own  potting  and  metal-work,  and 

instead  of  making  in  his  own  house  everything  that  he  needs,  goes  through  the  complicated 
business  of  bartering  with  this  craftsman  and  that?  Surely  he  might  spare  himself  all  this 
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trouble."  "The  reason  is, "  said  Ch'en  Hstang,  "that  tf  he  crried  on  the  business  of  every 
kind  of  craftsman,  he  would  have  no  time  left  to  till  the  soil."  "Why  then  should  you  think 

X EfffKSi*  ?J£l3  caTfiS2,Jthe  9°vernmeflt  of  *  kingdom  has  time  also 

J°  J?1' the  **7  The  18 • tb8t  soma  Mnds  *  business  are  proper  to  thVgreet  and  others 
to  the  small.  Even  supposing  each  man  could  unite  in  himself  all  the  various  kinds  of  skill 
required  In  every  craft,  if  he  had  to  make  for  himself  everything  that  he  used  this  would 
merely  lead  to  everyone  being  completely  prostrate  with  fatigue.  True  indeed  is  the  saying, 
Some  work  with  their  minds  others  with  their  bodies.  Those  who  work  with  their  minds 
^  J  ^  wrra  work  w,tf1  tneir  bodies  are  ruled.  Those  who  are  ruled  produce  food- 
Uia»  who  rule  are  fed.*  That  this  is  right  is  universally  recognized  everywhere  under 

,  ./,n  t1mes  of  tr0UD»e  or  when  there  is  famine  in  the  land,-  said  Mencius,  "the  old  and 
ant  hS^^^  *  theweyside  and  are  rolled  in  the  nearest  ditch,  while  the 

fhila^S? SfS^TfJf^'i i** *mn> ,n  the1r  thousands;  yet  all  the 
ZflllJ^  „  9T??r*8S  fu,J»  vwr  own  treauries  well  stocked,  and  none  of  your 
officials  tell  you  what  is  going  on.  Such  is  the  suffering  that  the  negligence  of  those  above 
w  LXK!!  below."  "Master  Tseng  said,  'BeWare,  beware!  w£  goeHSl^ 
you  will  come  back  to  you.'  if  now  or  hereafter  the  people  get  a  chance  to  pay  beck  the 
JZJ^S^J?"  *  ^.*"«*  blame  them,  lorTwerTyou^Mn^t  b^ 
f^^'om^''      6  MnShtp  Wtth  those  above  them  ®*  'ay  down  their  lives 

""f^  Yu  ta  follower  of  Confucianism]  said,  "Those  who  in  private  life  behave  well 
ir  Parent elder  brothers,  in  public  life  seldom  show  a  disposition  to  resist 
the  authority  of  their  superiors.  And  as  for  such  men  starting  a  revolution instance  of  it 
&  m£3Z5 ..«  SLKP  thfl  trunkJ"*  dentals]  that  a  gentleman  works.  When 
iuL  h^T2l5laet^P:  Th®  W^_8^0W8  surB,V  Proper  behaviour  towards  parents  and 
elder  brothers  is  the  trunk  of  Goodness?" 

 ™e  rtwter  said,  "He  who  rules  by  moral  force  [  t»\  is  like  the  pole  star,  which 

remains  in  place  while  all  the  lesser  stars  do  homage  to  it. " 

r  "^L5?^         n  ,the  080010  °V  regulations,  keep  order  among  them  by 

£2  ^SET^'J? they  w.ni  nee  from  V0"'  ** 1038  a11  self-respect  Govern  them  by  moral 
Torce,  keep  vder  among  them  by  ritual  and  they  will  keep  their  self-respect  and  come  to 
you  of  their  own  accord." 

[From  Arthur  Waley.  Thro*  Wwys  or  Thought  in  Anciont  China.   London:  A!!«n  8,  Unwln.  1946.J 

On  Education 

The  Master  said: 

lVi^™!m  thSLi!m  f  P®^"  wh0  for38ts  to  881  wnen  ^  js  «"  Pursuit  of  knowledge,  forgets 
all  worries  when  he  is  »,n  his  enjoyment  of  it,  and  is  not  aware  that  old  age  Is  coming  on  " 

*™lmfj  ^ J?^8?  a  wh0,e  wHhout  eating  and  a  whole  night  without  sleep,  giving 
myself  in  thought.  But  it  was  of  no  avail.  It  is  better  to  learn  " 

of  losTn? it^  ^  W0UW  bB  813,8 10  m8St8r  lt;  hold  jt  33  thou^  V™  would  be  in  fear 
"Those  who  are  dull-witted  and  yet  make  no  effort  to  learn  are  the  lowest  type  of  men. " 
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LESSON  6 


What  is  Confucianism? 


Suggested  use:  This  lesson  is  intended  to  parallel  the  earlier  lessons 
on  Taoism  by  analyzing  Confucianist  teachings  and  by  relating 
Confucianist  ideas  back  to  the  pictures  and  poems  discussed  in  the  two 
previous  lessons.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson  are  suggestions  for 
additional  enrichment  activities.  These  activities  need  the  minimum  of 
a  day  of  preparation  in  order  to  be  successful,  plus  a  day  for  the 
presentations  and  follow  up  class  discussion 

Materials  needed: 

1 .  Students  need  to  bring  the  article  on  Confuciansim  and  their  notes. 

2.  Newsprint,  marker  pens,  and  tape. 
Procedure: 

1.  Have  the  class  form  groups  of  four  or  five  students.  Give  each 
group  newsprint  and  pen  for  recording  ideas.  Assign  a  third  of  the 
groups  to  social  relations,  a  third  to  political  relations,  and  a 
third  to  personal  development.  Then  have  the  groups  analyze  the 
article  on  Confucianism  for  information  on  their  special  topic. 
They  also  should  look  for  links  to  the  poetry  and  art. 

2.  Groups  post  their  summaries  and  report  out  to  the  class. 

3.  After  groups  have  reported  continue  the  discussion  with  the 
following  questions: 

a.  What  aspects  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  the  article  on 
Confucianism  had  you  already  discovered  when  the  class 
hypothesized  about  the  paintings? 

b.  What  aspects  of  Confucianism  had  you  already  discovered 
when  the  class  hypothesized  about  the  poetry? 

c.  What  new  information  did  you  learn?  List. 

d.  What  elements  of  Confucianism  seem  similar  to  beliefs  one 
can  find  in  our  Western  tradition? 

e.  What  elements  of  Confucianism  seem  alien  to  our  Western 
tradition? 

f.  Which    beliefs    of    Confucianism    would    you  find 
easiest/hardest   to  live  by? 

g.  Could  you  find  happiness  as  a  Confucianist? 

h.  If  a  nation  lived  exclusively  by  Confucianist  ideals  how  do 
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.    you  think  it  would  develop   artistically,   socially,  and 
politically? 

t.  Suggest  ways  that  you  might  encourage  Americans  to  adopt 
Confucianist  thought. 


4.  For  further  discussion  and  exploration  of  the  Confucianist 
material  consider  doing  the  following  activities.    Assign  the 
project  today  and  allow  groups  to  begin  preparation.  (Depending  on 
how  much  time  is  .available,  students  could  use  additional 
materials  from  the  library  to  expand  their  debate  information. 

Activity  1    A  debate  between  a  typical  American  teenager  and  the 
Master,  Confucius,  about  the  degree  of  respect  a  modern  kid  owes 
his  elders.  Assign  one  group  to  support  the  American  point  of 
view  and  another  to  support  Confucius. 

Activity  2   A  debate  between  an  American  politician  and  the 
Master,  Confucius,  about  the  role  and  duties  of  a  good  leader 
Assign    one    group    to    support    the    American    point  of 
view  and  another  to  support  Confucius. 

P 


LESSON  7     Comparing  Confucianism  and  Taoism 


Suggested  use:  This  lesson  is  a  summarizing  session  designed  to  pull 
together  the  two  traditional  philosophies  of  Taoism  and  Confucianism 
as  well  as  to  explore  their  ramifications.  NOTE:  If  time  constraints 
are  very  limiting,  consider  doing  only  Activity  5  with  the  entire  class. 

Procedure: 

Divide  the  class  into  four  groups  and  assign  each  one  an  activity.  Give 
the  class  the  entire  period  to  prepare.  Depending  on  the  quality 
desired,  a  few  additional  days  for  research  and  practice  could  be 
inserted  while  other  aspects  of  Chinese  history  are  being  taught. 

1.  Activity  1:  Create  a  short  skit  illustrating  a  Confucianist  society. 

2.  Activity  2:  Create  a  short  skit  illustrating  a  Taoist  society. 

3.  Activity  3:  Create  a  short  skit  which  illustrates  a  society  in 
which  both  Taoism  and  Confucianism  co-exist,  as  was  the  case  in 
traditional  China  (even  within  the  same  individual!). 

4.  Activity  4:  You  live  in  a  country  in  which,  as  was  the  case  in 
traditional  China,  where  Taoism  and  Confucianism  co-existed 
along  with  Buddhism,  into  this  rich  mixture  of  beliefs  and 
attitudes  is  introduced  a  radically  new  time-saving  invention  (you 
choose  the  pre-twentieth  century  invention.  Demonstrate  in  a  skit 
how  this  invention  would  be  greeted  by  people  holding  the 
different  philosophical  beliefs. 

5.  Activity  5:  Divide  this  quarter  of  the  class  into  Taoists  and 
Confucianists.  Tell  the  group  to  brainstorm  a  series  of  'situations' 
that  the  students  encounter  in  their  everyday  lives  at  home  or  at 
school  such  as  television  programs,  reports  of  crime,  disputes 
with  parents,  etc.  Have  each  side  concoct  a  role-playing  response 
to  each  situation  as  a  traditional  Chinese  might  have  had  which 
reflects  his  philosophical  beliefs  in  the  responses  portrayed. 

6.  Writing  assignment:  Compose  a  short  personal  essay  on  the 
traditional  Chinese  philosophy  which  has  the  most  meaning  for 
you.  Tell  why  you  feel  as  you  do.  Be  prepared  to  share  the 
composition  within  the  writing  group  you  worked  with  in  the 
earlier  lessons. 
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PART  Ml    SUPPLEMENTAL  LESSONS 


EXPERIMENTING  WITH  CHINESE  POETRY 

Suggested  use:  This  activity  could  be  used  as  additional  enrichment  if 
more  work  with  literature  is  desired.  Before  using  this  material  the 
class  might  need  additional  preparation  in  working  with  other  Chinese 
poems  as  well  as  the  problems  of  translating  Chinese  into  English  A 
good  reference  is  James  J.  Y.  Liu's  The  Art  of  Chinese  Poetry  Use  the 
homework  activity  for  additional  reinforcement;  have  the  students 
write  the  finished  version  at  home  and  begin  class  with  a  sharing 
session  similar  to  the  classroom  activity  below.  Posting  a  selection  of 
student  poems  on  a  bulletin  board  makes  more  of  the  work  accessible 

Materials  needed: 

1.  Copies  of  the  poem  activity  worksheet  and  the  sample  translation 
which  follows. 


2.  Newsprint,  markers  and  tape. 
Procedure: 


1.  Review  what  the  students  have  been  caught  about  the  Chinese 
language,  Chinese  poetry,  and  the  problems  of  transiatinq  it  into 

English.  * 

2.  Hand  out  the  worksheet  with  the  sample  poem.  Give  students  time 
to  work  on  transforming  the  raw  translation  into  a  finished  poem. 

3.  Form  groups  of  three  or  four  students,  perhaps  the  same  reading 
and  writing  groups  used  in  "Thinking  about  Traditional  Chinese 
Poetry."  Ask  the  students  to  read  all  of  the  poems  in  the  group. 

4  Groups  should  then  select  the  one  poem  in  the  group  which  the 
members  feel  is  the  best.  They  should  transfer  the  poem  to  a 
sheet  of  newsprint  and  post  it  on  the  wall,  when  all  of  the  groups 
have  posted  their  selections,  the  entire  class  should  circulate  and 
read  them  all.  Discuss  the  qualities  that  they  have  in  common  and 
how  they  are  different  from  each  other. 

5.  Distribute  the  sheet  with  the  published  translations  and  discuss 
how  translations  vary;  how  much  is  too  much  poetic  license  etc 
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EXPERIMENTING  WITH  CHINESE  POETRY:  Classwork 


PART  I:  Read  the  following  Taw*  translation  of  the  characters  used 
in  a  poem  written  by  the  poet  Li  Po  [AD.  701-762)  about  a 

journey. 


LINE  I:     chiao,      tz^j        fiai      &  t£ai  vun 

dawn  bid  white  Emperor  colored  cloud 
morning  farewell  brilliant 


chi  en 
in  midst 


LINE  2;     cJVien       U     Chiang  Una  1 
one         *H     Chiang  :ng  one 
thousand 


day 


tman 
return 


LINE  3:  liang  an  yuan  sheng 
both  bank  monkey  noise 
two 


n 

cry 


no 
not 


chu 
stop 


LINE  4: 


ch'ing  chau 
light  boat 


i  Kug  wan 
already  pass  ten 


ch'ung 
layer 


thousand  fold 


shan 

mountain 


*  one  ii  equals  approximately  1/3  of  a  mile 

Exercise  excerpted  from  conference  materials  provided  by  the  Schools  Program,  Center  for 
War/Peace  Studias,  1972. 


PLEASE  TURN  THE  PAGE  FOR  PART  1 1 
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PART  II:  Using  a  reasonable  amount  of  poetic  license,  create  a 
finished  poem  in  English  from  the  words  above.  You  may  change 
the  order  of  the  words  in  a  particular  line,  and  add  any  words  and 
punctuation  necessary  to  make  the  poem  work  in  English.  Avoid 
deleting  any  words  or  ideas,  rearranging  the  lines,  or  transferring 
the  words  to  other  lines.  Devise  your  own  title. 


TITLE: 


LINE  I: 


LINE  2: 


LINE  3: 


LINE  4: 


EXPERIMENTING  WITH  CHINESE  POETRY 
Five  Translations  of  Li  Pos  Poem 


1  Down  River  into  Chlang'Ling 

At  dawn  i  bid  farewell  to  the 
White  Emperor  City 
Am  i  d  dapp  1  ed  c  1  ouds. 

One  thousand  li  to  Chiang-ling 
And  I  return  -  here  in  a  day! 

From  both  banks  of  the  river  comes 
The  monkeys*  din,  an  endless  roar, 

As  my  light  boat  is  carried  on 
Through  ten  thousand  mountain  folds. 

[From  Irving  Y.  to,  "Problems  in  Translating  and  in  Teaching  Chinese  poetry."  Literature  East  &  West 
VM.  1963,  pp.  50-1} 


2-  The  River  Journey  from  White  King  City 

At  dawn  I  left  the  walled  city  of  White  King, 
Towering  among  the  many  colored  clouds; 
And  came  down  stream  in  a  day 
One  thousand  //  to  Chiang-ling. 
The  scream  of  monkeys  on  either  bank 
Had  scarcely  ceased  echoing  in  my  ear 
When  my  skiff  had  left  behind  it 
Ten  thousand  ranges  of  hills. 

(From  Li  Pc.  77*  Works  of 'UPo.  Translated  by  Shigeyoshi  Obata.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton,  1922.  p. 
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3. 


Quitting  Po-ti  at  Dawn 


Po-ti  amid  its  rainbow  clouds  we  quitted  with  the  dawn 
A  thousand  //  in  one  day's  space  to  Kiang-ling  are  borne. 
Ere  yet  the  gibbon's  howling  along  the  banks  was  still 
All  through  the  cragged  Gorge  our  skiff  had  fleeted  with  the 

morn. 

[From  W  J.B.  Fletcher.  &>ms ofCAinese Poetry.   Shanghai:  Commercial  Press,  1919.  p.  26] 


4  Through  the  Yang-tsze  Gorges 

From  the  walls  of  Po-ti  Mght  in  the  coloured  dawn 
to  Kiang-ling  by  night-fall  is  three  hundred  miles. 
Yet  monkeys  are  still  calling  on  both  banks  behind  me 
To  my  boat  these  ten  thousand  mountains  away. 

l^'r  ftotm^  A  afnes«  ^thoiogy  From  the  texts  of  ICtang  Kang-hu.  New 

York.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  J 929,  p.  54. J 


5.         Leaving  White  Emperor  City  at  Dawn 

At  dawn  amid  colored  clouds  I  left  White  Emperor  City; 
A  thousand  miles  to  Chiang-ling  —  l  was  there  in  a  day 
Chattering  monkeys  on  the  cliffs,  no  end  to  their  bawling. 
So  the  light  boat  slipped  past  the  ten  thousand  mountains. 

{From  Robert  Payne.  /TV  Whit* Pony;  New  York:  John  Day,  1947.  p.  leg.] 


w5/oSe  6 *St2"  USE  conference  maleria)s  by  the  Schools  Program,  Center  for 


War/Peace  Studies.  1972. 
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EXPERIMENTING  WITH  CHINESE  POETRY:  Homework 

PART  I:  Read  the  following  "raw"  translation  of  the  characters  which 
were  used  by  the  poet  Wang  Wei  [c.  AD.  701-761  or  696-759]  to 
write  a  poem  about  someone  named  Yuan. 

TITLE:  send    off  Yuan  Second  mlsson  An-  hsi 

LINE  1:  Wei   town  morning  rain  wet  light  dust 

LINE  2:  guest  house  green  green  willow  color  fresh 

LINE  3:  persuade  you  again  finish  a  cup  wine 

LINE  4  west  out  Yang  Gate  no  old  friend 


PART  II:  Using  a  reasonable  amount  of  poetic  license,  create  a 
finished  poem  in  English  from  the  words  above.  You  may  change 
the  order  of  the  words  in  a  particular  line,  and  add  any  words  and 
punctuation  necessary  to  make  the  poem  work  in  English.  Avoid 
deleting  any  words  or  ideas,  rearranging  the  lines,  or  transferring 
the  words  to  other  lines. 


TITLE: 
LINE  1: 


LINE  2: 


LINE  3: 


LINE  4: 
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EXPERIMENTING  WITH  CHINESE  POETRY 
Two  Translations  of  Wang  Wei's  Poem 
Homework  Follow-up 


1         "Seeing  Off  Yuan  Second  on  a  Misson  to  An-hsi" 

The  light  dust  in  the  town  of  Wei  is  wet  with  morning  rain; 
Green,  green,  the  willows  by  the  guest  house  their  yearly 

freshness  regain. 
8e  sure  to  finish  yet  another  cup  of  wine,  my  friend, 
West  of  the  Yang  Gate  no  old  acquaintance  will  you  meet  again! 

[From  James  J.  Y.  Liu  in  The  Art  of  Chines*  Poetry  \ 


2.         "Seeing  Yuan  the  Second  Off  on  a  Misson  to  Anxi" 

A  morning  shower  in  Weicheng  has  settled  the  light  dust; 

The  willows  by  the  hostel  are  fresh  and  green; 

Come,  drink  one  more  cup  of  wine, 

West  of  the  pass  you  will  meet  no  more  old  friends. 

{[From  Poetry  a*/  Prose  of  the  Tang  end  Song.  Yang  Xianyi  and  Gladys  Yana  trans 
Beijing:  Psnda  Books,  1984,  p.  \b\  V" 
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Suggestions  for  Enriching  the  Study  of  Modern  China 


Ustng  the  humanities  to  study  China  tn  the  twentieth  century  is 
just  as  valid  and  as  Interesting  as  It  is  when  studying  traditional 
China.  Included  in  the  following  pages  are  some  materials  helpful  in 
constructing  lessons  which  would  expand  and  enrich  the  standard  social 
studies  approach  to  modern  China.  If  lessons  are  crafted  using  these 
modern  materials  after  the  class  has  already  been  exposed  to  the 
Taoist  and  Confucianist  classes,  then  an  additional  dimension  has  been 
added  to  the  program,  students  would  then  have  a  strong  basis  not  only 
for  comparing  the  old  with  the  new,  but  also  for  exploring  whether  or 
not  the  Chinese  Communist  Revolution  would  have  been  successful  if 
Taoism  and  Confucianism  had  not  existed  They  could  look  for  evidence 
of  Taoist  and  Confucianist  beliefs  perhaps  still  existing  in  the  new 
society.  v 

Other  subjects  to  consider,  though  ones  not  addressed  in  this 
collection  of  lessons  and  activites,  are  music,  drama,  short  stones, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  Materials  are  a  bit  more  difficult  to 
acquire,  but  are  well  worth  the  effort  to  locate  and  use. 
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COMPARING  CHINESE  AND  AMERICAN  PAINTING 


Suggested  use:  ir  a  another  activity  with  art  is  deemed  useful  use  this 
lesson  which  encourages  students  to  examine  the  differences  between 
the  two  cultures  that  are  readily  evident  when  the  mirror  of  art  is  held 
up  to  them.  The  article  which  follows  is  included  as  a  resource  for  the 
teacher  to  use  when  preparing  for  the  lesson.  The  lesson  is  qreatly 
faciliated  by  using  two  sliae  projectors  simultaneously  or  some  other 
arrangement  of  materials  which  will  allow  the  class  to  view  American 
and  Chinese  works  side  by  side. 

Materials  needed: 


Slides,  prints  or  pictures  in  books  of  American  artworks;  see  page 
two  of  the  following  article  for  a  list  of  artists.  If  American  works 
are  not  readily  available,  substitute  European  works  and  retitle  the 

lesson. 


2.  The  slides,  prints  or  pictures  in  books  used  in  the  Taoist  and 
Contucianist  lessons. 


3.  Projector 
Procedure: 


1.  Introduce  the  lesson  by  asking  students  to  review  what  they  have 
been  able  to  learn  about  traditional  Chinese  philosophy  and  beliefs 
by  looking  at  paintings. 

2.  Ask  them  to  discuss  whether  or  not  they  or  others  outside  of  our 
culture  could  learn  anything  about  Americans  from  looking  at 
American  art  Warhol  is  a  good  starting  point  since  many  students 
may  have  heard  of  his  soup  cans,  as  is  Grant  Wood's  American 
Gothic  -  another  suggestion  is  the  Marr  sold  in  drugstores  (poster 
art  to  decorate  kids'  rooms),  parking  lots  (Elvis  or  bullfights  on 
velvet),  and  traveling  art  sales  (the  Starving  Artists  sofa-size  oils 
for  example).    Have  the  class  brainstorm  what  they  think  is' 
reflected  in  American  art  about  American  life,  beliefs,  values. 

3.  Show  pairs  of  pictures  and  encourage  students  to  describe  what  they 
see  in  comparing  and  contrasting  the  two  traditions.  If  observations 
and  discussion  lag,  use  points  brought  up  by  Francis  Hsu  in  the 
following  article. 
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Writing  activity:  Write  a  response  log  which  explains  what  a  person 
can  learn  about  American  beliefs  and  values  by  looking  at  American 
art. 

Share  the  ideas  from  the  writing  session  orally.  Have  each  reader 
use  the  artworks  to  demonstrate  to  the  class  the  point  being  made. 
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CHINESE  AND  AMERICAN  PAINTING 

BY    F2ANCIS  L:  K«  HSU 


*f  "*  mg  hypothesise  that  the  Chinese  have  situation-centered  wet/ 

-  ?   7™  whU*  that  of  Westerners  in  general  and  Americans  in  particular 
is  individual-centered,  we  can  test  this  hypothesis  in  a  common-sensible 

-  way  --  by  examining  the  specific  realities  of  life  with  which  we  are 
familiar.    For  this  purpose  we  shall  examine  Chinese  and  American  (or 
Western)  painting. 

There  is  a  popular  misconception  that  creative  efforts  of  the 
individual  may  transcend  time  and  place.    Ho  anthropologist  will  agree 
with  this.    Indeed,  anthropologists  have  found  that  among  any  given  people 
both  the  form  and  the  content  of  their  art  and  literature  show  a  high  degree 
of  consistency  both  historically  and  with  reference  to  the  total  cultural 
contaxt.    Chinese  and  Americans  are  no  exception. 

Seen  in  this  light,  art  and  literature  are  much  more  than  the  cerebral- 
emotional  products  of  creative  individuals.    They  are  fundamentally  what 
may  be  described  as  mirrors  of  the  society  to  which  the  creative  individual 
belongs.    These  mirrors  register  not  only  the  surface  concerns  of  the 
people  in  question,  but  also  their  deeper  yearnings,  which  often  are  not 
consciously  recognised. 

There  are  many  technical  differences  between  Chinese  and  Western 
painting.    Western  artists  use  a  wider  variety  of  media,  such  as  oil, 
crayon,  watercolor,  pastel,  charcoal,  casein,  and  etching.    Chinese  artists 
have  traditionally  limited  themselves  more  to  watercolors  or  brush  and  ink. 

Western  artists  paint  upon  a  variety  of  materials  —  canvas,  card- 
board, glossy  papers,  wood  surfaces,  walls,  metal,  and  glass.    The  Chinese 
have  resorted  more  exclusively  to  paper  and  silk.    Perspective  in  Western 
painting  is  achieved  by  shading  and  by  contrast;  in  Chinese  painting,  like 
that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  this  is  done  by  superimposing  one  subject  on 
another. 

However,  there  is  a  far  more  basic  difference  that  sets  them  apart 
from  each  other:    Human  subjects  are  as  conspicuous  on  Western  canvases 
as  they  are  relatively  scarce  on  Chinese  papers.    Moreover,  the  convention- 
al paintings  that  circulate  widely  in  the  West  and  in  America  seem  to  deal 
more  with  females  than  males,  and  they  reveal,  more  than  anything  else, 
the  mental  state  of  the  subject. 

Some,  like  the  paintings  of  Da  Vinci  and  Van  Dyck,  often  express 
a  happy  emotion.    Others,  like  those  of  Van  Gogh  and  Munch,  tend  to  portray 
a  bleaker  side  of  life.    In  the  majority  of  these  paintings,  the  background 


fmkcxs  L.  jr.  asv,  professor  of  anthropology,  Northwestern  University, 
Eyaaston,  Illinois.    This  article  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  a  chapter 
of  Dr.  Hsu's  book,  Americans  and  Chinese:  Reflections  on  fuo  Culture*  and 
Their  People.    Copyright  c  1953,  1970  by  Francis  L.  K.  Hsu.    Published  by 
Doubleday  6  Company,  Inc. 


is  important  only  insofar  as  it  adds  color  to  the  human  beings  portrayed. 
This  pattern  is  so  strong  that  even  when  a  still  life  or  a  landscape  is 
the  subject,  such  as  in  Winslow  Homer's  and  Andrew  Wyeth's  works,  the 
> painting  —  be  it  landscape  or  seascape,  grapes  or  bananas  —  contains  an 
emotional  quality  that  the  artist  instills  in  inanimate  entities. 

Even  when  Chinese  artists  do  portray  the  human  form,  they  either 
treat  it  as  a  minute  dot  in  a  vast  landscape  or  so  heavily  clothe  it  that 
the  body  is  hidden.    The  facial  expression  of  such  figures  is  nonexistent. 

Furthermore,  Chinese  painters  throughout  the  last  two  millennia  have 
excelled  in  depicting  tigers,  horses,  flowers,  landscapes,  birds,  fish, 
and  even  insects.    But  there  are  few  indeed  among  the  Chinese  artistic 
greats  who  have  focused  their  attention  upon  human  subjects.    The  drama, 
the  emotional  vehemence,  and  the  conflicts  of  the  human  heart,  which  are 
normal  in  paintings  considered  great  in  the  West,  are  uncommon  in  Chinese 
art. 

v,    ti°  fa?'  when  we  do  see  huBan  faces  in  Chinese  paintings,  their 
blankness  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  expressionless  figures 
portrayed  in  Grant  Wood's  "Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution."  How- 
ever, the  absence  of  expression  in  the  Chinese  faces  results  because  the 
Chinese  artist  is  not  concerned  with  personality,  whereas  the  very  blank- 
ness of  the  features  in  Wood's  work  is  intended  by  the  artist  as  a  satire 
against  the  repression  of  the  individuals'  desires. 

Two  disparate  life-styles  are  thus  reflected  clearly  in  American  and 
Chinese  paintings.    In  Western  art,  the  focus  is  on  nan  or  woman  as  an 
individual.    In  Chinese  art,  the  important  thing  is  the  individual's 
place  in  the  external  scheme  of  things.    In  addition,    American  art  often 
reflects  the  inner  tension  of  the  individual}  this  concern  is  nracticsXlv 
absent  from  Chinese  art. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  American  developments  may  insist  that  the 
central  characteristic  of  American  art  is  its  variety.  Superficially 
this  seems  to  be  true.    Even  a  brief  look  will  enable  us  to  identify  many 
American  trends,  most  of  which  have  their  own  well-known  artists,  such  as 
the  early  portrait  tradition  (Gilbert  Stuart,  Thomas  Sully,  Samuel  F.  S 
Morse,  John  Singleton  Copley),  the  Hudson  River  School  (Thomas  Cole,  John 
Kensett),  the  trompe  1'oeU  school  of  still-life  painting  (William  Harnett), 
cubism  (Stuart  Davis,  John  Marin),  expressionism  (Harsdes  Hartley,  Hans 
Hofmann,  WiUem  de  Kooning,  Wassily  Kandinksy),  and  reactions  against 
emotionalism  (pop  art,  op  art,  Mark  Rothko,  Karisol,  Andy  Warhol,  and  the 
like).    Different  students  may  classify  the  artists  and  their  works  differ- 
ently (and  agreement  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  is  difficult),  but  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  variety. 

Another  typically  American  development  is  the  proliferation  of  new 
schools  or  trends,  each  of  which  seems  to  be  a  reaction  to  some  more 
established  school  or  trend:   the  realism  of  Grant  Wood  and  Andrew  tfyetn 
as  reaction  to  expressionism;  the  pop  and  op  art  of  Rothko  and  Harisol  am 
reaction  to  emotionalism. 
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In  fact,  this  tendency  to  proliferate  is  so  great  that  charges  of 
"That'f^  art"  and  extensive  explanations  of  what  makes  this  or  that  art 
are  extremely  common.    In  form  and  substance,  Western  art  in  general  and 
American  art  in  particular  have  undergone  enormous  changes  through  time. 
Between  the  works  of  Michelangelo  and  Jackson  Pollock  there  does  indeed 
seem  to  be  no  link. 

However,  if  we  examine  the  basic  approach  of  Western  artists,  we 
shall  find  in  it  no  fundamental  change  in  spite  of  a  common  assertion 
that  "modem  art. . .differs  radically  from  any  art  which  has  preceded  it." 
The  cubists,  the  expressionists,  the  dadaists ,  the  pop  and  op  artists 
concern  themselves,  as  did  their  Western  predecessors,  with  individual 
feelings.    The  difference  between  them  and  their  predecessors  is  that, 
whereas  the  latter  depicted  the  feelings  of  their  individual  subjects, 
they  now  tend  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  artists  themselves. 

While  human  f'gures  or  landscapes  by  Western  classicists  or  roman- 
ticists would  have  some  relation  to  reality,  this  need  not  be  so  in  the 
case  of  the  contemporary  artist.    Since  the  modern  artist  seeks  to  express 
only  his  own  feelings,  objective  arguments  are  irrelevant.    There  is  no 
need  to  justify  the  validity  of  a  square  wheel  (or  a  forest  that  looks 
like  an  empty  tool  shed).    Jackson  Pollock's  works  seem  to  represent  the 
most  extreme  American  trend  of  atomization,  since  they  aspire  to  freedom 
from  all  external  restraints.    It  is  said  that  many  of  his  paintings  are 
22  feet  long  only  because  that  was  the  length  of  his  studio  wall. 

♦ 

A  particular  artist  is  merely  expressing  his  ovn  private  feelings 
and  imagery,  which  need  not  meet  the  requirements  of  objective  agreement. 
Th*     -v.'sr  will  simply  find  his  own  meaning,  very  much  as  if  he  were 
react  *  4  to  an  ink-blot  test.    The  only  difficulty  is  that  much  explana- 
tion hi  often  necessary  for  many  works  of  the  newer  Western  art  to  be 
appreciated  as  art  at  all.    American  art,  by  its  greater  radiation  .of 
trends  and  "schools,"  has  merely  intensified  the  Western  concern  for  and 
elaboration  of  one's  individual  feelings.    Such  an  intensification  and 
elaboration  of  the  artist's  own  feelings  will  inevitably  lead  to  vitality 
and  inventiveness  without  depth. 

Franz  Schulze,  an  art  critic,  though  noting  correctly  that  vitality 
and  inventiveness  are  "encouraged"  in  the  American  society  while  depth  is 

not  so  much  discouraged  as  out  of  the  question,"  interprets  wrongly  (it 
seems  to  me)  why  most  Western  moderns  have  proceeded  onto  their  present 
path:    "Perhaps  because  it  is  now  so  nearly  impossible  to  find  any  steady, 
believable,  profound,  and  clear-cut  meaning  in  the  contemporary  world 
and  hence  impossible  to  interpret  that  world  in  depth,  these  artists  seek 
to  reproduce  their  only  certain  and  reliable  reaction  to  the  world,  which 
is  that  of  undifferentiated  sensation  extracted  from  it...." 

Had  Schulze  examined  the  real  lives  of  diverse  peoples  outside  America 
and  Europe,  he  might  have  seen  the  error  in  his  judgment.   The  truth  is  not 
that  the  contemporary  world  is  so  bereft  of  "steady,  believable,  profound, 
or  clear-cut  meaning,"  but  that  the  intensification  of  each  individual's 
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feelings  can  only  lead  to  his  increasing  isolation  and  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  anything.    Such  individuals  will  inevitably  find  their  world 
bereft  of  "steady,  believable,  profound,  and  clear-cut  meaning." 

Chinese  art  has  undergone  little  change  in  historical  time  even 
after  contact  with  the  West,  either  inform  and  substance  or  in  approach. 
Historically,  the  Northern  School  concentrated  on  exact  details  while  the 
Southern  School  used  broadly  expressionistic  brush  strokes.    There  were, 
of  course,  individual  masters  who  differed  in  some  minor  ways  from  the 
others,  but  there  were  no  innovations  by  some  artists  which  were  repudi- 
ated by  other  artists  (much  less  which  met  with  a  kind  of  furor  even 
remotely  resembling  that  reported  in  the  West).    The  similarity  between 
Chinese  masterpieces  of  the  ninth  century  and  those  of  today  is  so 
evident  that  they  present  no  problem  of  understanding  —  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  development  of  Western  art. 

The  Western  method  of  painting  came  to  China  with  the  introduction 
of  Western  schools,  noticeably  as  early  as  the  turn  of  the  present  century. 
Those  who  paint  with  that  method  use  cardboard,  canvas,  Western  water  colors, 
crayons,  and  oils.  But  for  those  who  paint  in  the  Chinese  style,  the  tradi- 
tional media,  such  as  Chinese  ink,  color,  paper,  shell,  and  woodcut,  remain 
prominent. 

A  sort  of  marriage  between  the  two  art  traditions  was  effected  when 
a  few  Chinese-style  painters  introduced  Western-style  perspective  and  a 
greater  degree  of  expressiveness  than  their  predecessors.    In  the  main, 
a  majority  of  Chinese  painters  stuck  to  their  tradition,  and  the  much 
smaller  group  of  Western-style  painters  were  assiduous  disciples,  at  a 
distance,  of  Western  Classical  and  Romantic  masters. 

Since  1949,  the  political  imprint  has  been  heavy  on  artistic  as 
well  as  other  activities  of  mainland  China.    However,  it  is  the  purpose 
for  which  art  is  created  that  has  changed,  not  its  structure,  content, 
or  general  approach.    The  traditional  animals,  flowers,  and  scenery  are 
still  common,  but  humans  —  mostly  in  nontraditional  situations  —  now 
figure  much  more  prominently  than  before. 

We  now  see  "Eighth  Route  Army  Soldiers  Being  Welcomed  by  Civilians," 
"The  Iron  and  Steel  Plant  at  Paotow,"  "Sheep  and  Shepherd  on  the  Slopes 
of  the  KLngsha  Hui  Autonomous  Region,"  papercut  figures  of  ."Brother  and 
Sister  Planting  Trees,"  as  well  as  shell  pictures  of  "Heavenly  Angel 
Spreading  Flowers"  and  a  "Crane  Standing  Beside  Pine  Trees."    (Both  of 
the  latter  are  traditional  subjects.)    Art  is  now  used  to  propagandize 
for  social  and  economic  development  under  the  guidance  of  an  all-powerful 
state  instead  of  being  an  object  of  mere  enjoyment  to  the  artist  or 
consumer. 
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MODERN  CHINESE  POETRY 


The  Confession 

Wen  I -to  [1898-1946] 

it's  no  joke  at  all,  I'm  not  that  sort  of  poet. 

Though  !  adore  the  sheen  of  white  quartz, 

Though  !  love  green  pines,  vast  seas,  the  glimmer  of 

sunset  on  a  crow's  back. 
The  dusky  sky  interwoven  with  the  wings  of  bats, 
Though  I  adore  heroes  and  high  mountains, 
The  flags  of  nations  waving  in  the  wind, 
All  colors  from  saffron  to  the  heavy  bronze  of 

chrysanthemums, 
Remember  my  food  is  a  pot  of  old  tea. 

You  should  be  afraid:  there  is  another  person  tn  me- 
His  imagination  is  a  gnat's  and  he  crawls  through  muck. 

{From  Adventures  in  World  Literature.  James  Apptegate.  et.  ai.  eds.  New  York:  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich,  inc..  1970.] 


11.  The  iron  Ox  [A  Tractor] 

The  commune  has  a  giant  iron  ox, 
It  eats  no  grass  but  loves  to  drink  oil; 
Its  tail  drags  a  "big,  big  comb," 
To  comb  the  fields  smooth  and  green. 

The  commune  has  a  giant  iron  ox, 
It  still  roars  after  the  sun  has  set; 
Ask  if  it  is  tired, 
All  it  does  is  roar. 

>  Bonnie  R.  Crown.  Social  Education  ,  Vol.  37.  No.  1,  Jan.  1973.  p.  19.  Translated  by  Julia  C  tin 
Vooem  Chinese  Poetry:  an  Introduction,  Seattle:  University  of  Washington  Press,  1972.  p.  ' 
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ill                    Song  of  the  Text i le  Workers  ■ 

Han  Yi-ping  ■ 

While  the  outskirts  of  the  town  are  still  veiled  in  thin  morning  mistl 
A  crowd  of  girts  appears  in  the  woods  on  their  way  to  work; 

They  sweep  into  the  mi  ill  ike  a  flock  of  orioles,  B 

And  the  mill  is  filled  with  spring.  I 

Here  spring  sows  seeds  of  a  marvelous  kind,  ■ 

Rich  seeds  scattered  over  the  spindles;  I 
The  spindles  seem  like  a  breeze  whirling  over  a  silver  band, 

As  the  cotton  yarn  becomes  a  thousand  tiny  springs.         '  I 

Faster,  faster,  weave  a  piece  a  million  yards  long!  — 

The  dyers  make  a  myriad  flowers  bloom  over  the  cloth;  I 
The  lovely  flowered  cloth  becomes  clothing, 

Adorning  the  girls  like  angels.  ■ 

The  cloth  carriers  push  the  cloth  cart  by  them, 

And  they  call  It  a  cartload  of  spring;  ■ 

"People  say  that  spring  comes  first  in  the  south,  ■ 
But  they  don't  know  that  spring  is  always  in  our  mil ir 

[From  Bonnie  R.  Crown,  Social  Education  ,  Vol.  37.  No.  i.  Jan.  t'373.  p.  18.  Translated  by  Daniel  Bryant 

lv                          The  East  is  Red  | 
[Lyrics  by  Li  Yu-yuan  to  a  northern  Shensi  folk  song] 

Red  is  the  East,  rises  the  sun.  I 
China  has  brought  forth  a  Mao  Tse-tung. 

For  the  people's  happiness  he  works,  huerhhaf  ya,  I 

He's  the  people's  liberator.  .                          '  ■ 

Chairman  Mao  loves  the  people.  I 
Chairman  Mao,  he  is  our  guide. 

To  build  a  new  China,  ftu  erh  hai  ya,  m 

He  leads  us,  leads  us  forward.  I 

Communist  Party  is  like  the  sun,  ■ 

Bringing  light  wherever  it  shines.  ■ 

Where  there's  the  Communist  Party,  hu  erh  hat yaf  m 

There  the  people  win  liberation.                   '  I 

[From  Bonnie  R.  Crown,  Social  education ,  Vol.  37.  No.  1 ,  Jan.  1973,  p.  37.1  ■ 
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Two  Samples  of  Modern  Chinese  Art 


i.  Rea  women's Oetacnment .  L1  Tzu-snun,  illustrator 

[From  Bonnie  R.  Crown,  Social  Educrtion  .  Vol.  37.  No.  1,  Jan.  1973.  p.  27.) 


II.  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  "Family*  [anon.] 

(From  'China  Tradition  and  Change,"  Art  and  Man,  Vol.  3.  No.  3.  Dec.  1972,  pp.  6-7.  J 
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A  SUMMER  IN  CHINA  i  SOME  REFLECTIONS 
&  OBSERVATIONS 

By i  Dr.  Ceferina  Gayo  Hess 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Lander  College 

Greenwood,  South  Carolina  29649 
The  year  1988,  China's  Year  of  the  Dragon  and  Year  of 
International  Travel,  is  certainly  the  luckiest  and  most  momentous 
for  me.    It  was  what  I  call  "a  trip  of  a  lifetime."    I  greeted  my 
Lander  political  science  classes  last  semester  fresh  from  a  two- 
month  stay  in  Asia,  five  weeks  of  which  were  spent  in  China  and 
the  remaining  weeks  spent  in  Hongkong,  Macau,  and  the  Philippines, 
my  native  home.    At  Lander,  I  had  been  teaching  a  course  on  China 
for  a  number  of  years  based  solely  on  knowledge  gained  from  books 
and  from  my  husband  David  who  has  studied  China  for  20  years. 
What  I  have  seen  in  China  was  far  different  from  what  I  had  imagined. 

I  was  one  of  12  college  teachers  selected  from  hundreds  of 
applicants  across  the  country  to  participate  in  the  Pulbright-Hays 
Seminars  Abroad  Program  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
in  cooperation  with  the  China  State  Education  Commission  in  Beijing. 
For  the  first  time  in  8  years  since  the  inception  of  the  program  in 
1980,  my  group  was  joined  by  13  high  school  teachers  and  curriculum 
administrators  from  across  the  country. 

The  seminar  started  in  a  Catholic  nunnery  called  Mercy  Center 
in  Burlingame,  California  where  the  group,  directed  by  leader-escort 
Professor  Stanley  Rosen  of  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
was  exposed  to  a  week's  orientation  on  all  aspects  of  travel,  food, 
toasts,  fashion,  group  cohesion,  medication,  etc.    Dr.  Rita  Smith, 
former  Time  Teacher  of  the  Year,  came  to  lay  out  guidelines  for  our 
sp    -fie  research  or  curriculum  projects  and  professors  from  Stanford 


University  with  expertise  on  China  came  to  lecture  on  various  topics" 
related  to  China's  history  and  Four  Modernisations— industry,  sciencB 
and  technology,  agriculture,  and  defense. 

Arriving  in  Beijing  on  July  1,  1988,  the  25  educators,  accom- 
panied by  three  Chinese  guides  and  translators,  visited  several 
cities,  including  the  capital  Beijing  (Peking),  Xian,  Kunming, 
Hangzhou,  Dai,  and  Shanghai.    Three  remained  behind  to  spend  more 
time  on  their  research  projects. 

The  seminar  continued  at  Beijing  Normal  University  where  our 
group  heard  lectures  from  and  took  part  in  discussions  with  Chinese 
professors  in  the  morning  and  sometimes  early  in  the  afternoon, 
while  touring  nearby  schools,  nurseries,  townships,  hospitals, 
industries,  and  government  offices  the  rest  of  the  day.    The  lectures 
ranged  from  an  array  of  subjects 1  Chinese  history,  politics,  geo- 
graphy, folklore,  traditional  music  and  dances,  gardens,  art, 
nationalities,  education,  religion,  economic  reforms,  family  and 
marriage.    The  classes  were  administered  by  the  Ministry  of  Educatio 
for  the  Chinese  Government.    Thus,  many  lectures  occurred  at  the 
Beijing  and  Xian  State  Education  Commissions,  Xianxi  Institute, 
Yunnan  Normal  University,  East  China  Normal  University,  and  Shang- 
hai University.    Practically  all  of  these  schools  have  a  strong 
commitment  to  teaching  and  toward  producing  good  teachers.    We  also 
had  interactions  with  top  students,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate. 

The  highlights  of  the  study  tour  focused  on  China's  old  civi- 
lization dating  back  some  6,000  years  ago.    Among  the  fascinating 
historic  landmarks  were  the  Great  Wall  (221-206  B.C.)  *hich  took 
two  hours  for  her  to  climb  just  a  portion  of  it,  the  Ming  Tombs 
excavated  in  1957  where  13  Chinese  emperors  were  buried  and  required 
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the  sweat  and  labor  of  800  million  workers  for  six  years  and  costing 
China  two  years  of  its  total  revenue  in  silver i  The  Forbidden  City 
which  contains  the  fabulous  palace  of  the  emperors  and  their  fami- 
lies, the  Terra  Cotta  Army  of  8,000  with  all  its  splendor  and  re- 
puted to  be  the  »8th  wonder  of  the  «orld,»  the  Summer  Palace, 
Temple  of  Heaven,  the  lama  Temple  with  the  biggest  and  tallest  wooden 
Buddha,  Mao's  Mausoleum,  plus  the  many  pagodas,  parks,  ponds,  and 
gardens.    The  valuable  relics  and  ruins  of  the  Banpo  Village  in 
Xian  bear  witness  to  the  wisdom  and  talent  of  the  working  people 
of  China  thousands  of  years  ago.    Also  the  Stone  Porest  of  Yunnan 
and  the  Forest  of  Steles  in  Xian  were  awesome  sights  to  behold. 
Complementing  these  visits  were  the  Acrobatic  Show  in  Beijing,  the 
Operas  in  Beijing,  Xian,  and  Shanghai,  and  the  performances  on 
traditional  songs  and  dances  as  well  as  modern  ones.    We  felt  some- 
what embarrassed  getting  the  front  seats,  eating  the  best  food,  and 
staying  in  the  best  hotels,  all  paid  for  by  the  Chinese  Government. 
This  past  summer,  the  Fulbrighters  were  provided  with  free  laundry. 
Nevertheless,  not  eveything  was  free.    For  a  clean  bathroom  complete 
with  toilet  paper,  you  had  to  pay  one  cent,  for  admission  to  a  park, 
two  cents,  and  to  a  disco  either  35  cents  or  85  cents.    It  took  a 
trip  to  China  for  me  to  be  able  to  dance  3  times  in  a  disco.  Since 
work  shifts  are  such  that  there  are  always  people  not  working  every 
day,  discoes  are  open  every  night.    Or  one  can  listen  to  American 
tunes  of  the  1930s  and  l<*0s  at  the  Peace  Hotel  in  Shanghai  for 
$1.50.  or  even  take  an  evening  stroll  on  the  Bund.    There  are  varied 
forms  of  entertainment.    There  are  flea  markets  to  go  to  and  one  can 
have  a  watermelon  anywhere  since  they  are  sold  everywhere.  Avoid 


the  Western  hotels  though.    You  will  have  to  pay  $1.25  for  a  good 
cup  of  coffee  without  refill  and  75  cents  for  a  bottle  of  distilled 
water. 

China's  economic  growth  is  quite  slow.    The  political  turmoil 
of  the  Cultural  Revolution  (1966-1976)  still  has  its  ill  effects. 
However,  it  is  starting  to  wake  up  ae  a  "sleeping  giant."  Under 
the  guidance  of  Chinese  leader  Zhao  Ziyang,  it  is  trying  hard  to 
curb  population  growth,  rocketing  inflation,  and  the  so-called 
overheated  economy.    Measures  to  limit  the  scale  of  capital  con- 
struction are  needed  to  control  the  speed  of  economic  development 
where  the  price  reform  should  keep  pace  with  enterprise  reform. 
Although  China  now  allows  the  existence  of  a  private  sector  of  the 
economy,  predominantly  state-run  enterprises  will  not  be  turned 
into  private  ones.    In  Hunan  Province,  another  form  of  incentive 
is  provided.    If  you  have  a  bank  deposit  of  $1,7*7  or  more  in  five 
years,  you  are  given  a  free  color  TV  as  bonus.    Still  in  place  is 
the  capitalist-style  incentive  to  induce  peasants  to  grow  more  and 
help  feed  China's  people.    Interestingly  enough,  China  is  now  more 
open  to  Western  trade,  technology,  and  tourism.    While  there.  I  saw 
many  Americans  (1/5  of  the  tourist  trade).  Canadians,  Dutch,  Swedes. 
Japanese,  as  well  as  Chinese  from  Taiwan  and  Hong  Xbng.    Even  a 
Chinese  from  Manila  (Philippines)  who  was  my  seatmate  on  the  plane 
has  a  computer  company  in  Beijing.    Many  foreigners  now  choose 
China  for  their  vacation.    A  foreigner  is  very  safe  in  China.  You 
can  w*lk  or  bike  in  the  middle  of  the  night  or  in  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning  and  nobody  will  bother  you.    The  government  imposes 
very  harsh  penalties,    m  the  recent  past,  those  maltreating  foreign 
were  readily  executed.    At  the  time  we  were  in  Beijing,  a  Chinese  «ho 
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stole  79  bicycles  was  put  to  death. 

What  fascinated  me  the  most  were  the  people— multitudes  of 
people  everywhere  in  gloomy  or  not  too  colorful  outfits  especially 
in  cities.    With  your  silhouette  made  by  a  Chinese  artist  on  the 
street,  a  throng  of  forty  to  fifty  people  congregate  around  you  in 
two  minutes.    The  same  happened  when  I  saw  a  bicycle  collision 
with  the  parties  involved  having  a  heated  argument.  Everywhere 
you  can  see  90*  of  China's  population  of  more  than  one  billion  in 
bicycles.    You  even  see  some  reading  magazines  while  biking.  The 
crunch  is  felt  primarily  in  the  urban  areas  where  the  dense  crowds 
till  the  city  streets,  buses,  and  walkways.    Beijing,  the  cultural 
ar.d  political  center,  alone  has  8  million  people  and  Shanghai,  the 
industrial  center,  has  12  million.    Everywhere  you  can  spot  people, 
old  and  young  alike,  individually  or  in  groups,  doing  tal.1l.  a  form 
of  aerobic  exercise.    Because  of  the  preference  for  male  offsprings, 
very  noticeable  is  the  predominance  of  male  children.    This  year 
9056  °f  Grad8  1  P"*113  a™  b°yf-    In  the  kindergarten  schools  you 
can  meet  the  most  talented  4-year  olds  playing  the  keyboard,  violin, 
Piano,  and  accordion.    You  can  see  the  young  boys  in  the  Reformatory 
School  execute  beautiful  dancefl  with  their  own  choreography.    It  is 
also  fascinating  to  see  students  studying  until  11,00  o'clock  in 
the  evening  every  day  since  the  library  closes  at  9,30  p.m.  It's 
impossible  to  study  in  their  dormitories.    Undergraduates  share  a 
small  room  with  7  others  and  graduate  students  share  the  same  with 
4  others.    They  study  hard  despite  the  paucity  of  bocks  and  reading 
materials.    They  are  even  well  informed  about  American  politics. 
A  vast  majority  of  those  I  polled  knew  the  names  of  the  I988  U.S. 
presidential  candidates.    Likewise,  teachers  work  very  hard  even  if 
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the  highest  take-home  pay  is  only  $80  a  month.    Of  the  10  English 
teachers  I  polled  on  a  similar  survey,  only  one  did  not  know  Dukaki 
and  Bush.    Not  bad  at  all  J 

In  the  countryside,  you  will  encounter  the  most  colorful  and 
attractive  people  in  Yunnan  Province  where  1/3  of  the  population 
are  minorities.    They  are  among  the  peasants  manicuring  the  green 
fields  in  the  mountain  plateaus.    The  Bai  people  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Dali  which  we  reached  after  12  hours  of  a  grueling  bus  ride 
through  the  old  Burma  road  of  World  War  II  are  always  dressed  in 
their  native  costumes  and  they  eagerly  sell  you  their  multi-colored 
crafts  from  dresses  to  jewelry.    Dali,  indeed,  provided  us  with  an 
exposure  to  rural  China  where  80#  of  the  people  live.    The  minori- 
ties, because  of  their  dwindling  number,  are  still  allowed  to  have 
more  than  one  child.    In  Kunming,  you  can  find  them  outside  the 
hotel  entrance  and  there  you  can  also  avail  yourself  of  the  best 
and  most  inexpensive  "public  body  massage"  for  $2.60  performed  by 
blind  and  trained  masseurs.    On  the  trip  back  to  Kunming  from  Dali, 
one  can  «.dmire  the  beautiful  rolling  hills  planted  with  wheat, 
grains,  corn,  tobacco,  and  soybeans  which  still  reflect  the  Chinese 
tradition  of  hard  labor.    There  is  still  a  tremendous  amount  of 
physical  labor  taking  place.    You  still  see  people  carrying  very 
heavy  objects  on  their  back  or  by  cart  or  oxen.    Tractors  have  been 
converted  into  passenger  vehicles,  not  for  plowing  the  fields  as 
they  should  be. 

Looking  back,  there  are  just  a  thousand  things  to  reflect  upon 
which  makes  any  trip  to  China  very  memorable- the  boat  rides  as  well 
as  the  taxi  and  train  rides?  the  flower  and  rock  gardens,  the  beau- 
tiful jades,  carpets,  and  silk  brocades,  the  frog  legs  and  Peking  1 
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duck  in  our  menus t  and  "The  Little  House  on  the  Prairie"  on  TV  in 
Chinese . 

The  China  experience,  how  brief  it  may  have  been,  will  be  some- 
thing I  will  always  remember.    It  was  a  very  rewarding  and  enriching 
experience.    The  Chinese  people  and  our  hosts  were  all  warm,  recep- 
tive of  American  ideas,  and  very  accommodating.    Many  times  I  was 
mistaken  for  a  Chinese,    Hence,  our  escort-leader  Dr.  Rosen  always 
made  it  a  point  to  inform  the  lecturers  and  translators  that  I  am 
originally  from  ths  Philippines.    Each  member  of  the  delegation 
was  given  a  Chinese  adopted  name  in  paper  (mine  was  He  Sou fan, 
meaning  "water  bearer  fragrance"  taken  from  my  zodiac  sign  Aquarius) 
but  we  were  introduced  by  our  real  names  including  the  discipline 
and  the  state  we  represented.  Two  others  from  South  Carolina  who 
participated  in  this  program  before  were  Linda  Priddle  (1984)  and 
Terry  Dozier  (1985).    The  latter  is  now  teaching  English  in  Singapore. 

Finally ,  it  was  truly  a  summer  of  understanding  and  spreading 
of  goodwill  for  both  the  United  States  and  China.    In  return,  I  am 
committed  to  freely  spread  information  about  China  and  its  people 
and  culture  and  share  with  any  person  or  organization  China's  rich 
heritage.    Those  interested  in  knowing  more  about  this  vast  and 
exotic  country  through  lectures,  slides  or  workshops,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  me  through  the  Department  of  History  *  Political 
Science,  Lander  College,  Greenwood,  South  Carolina  29649  (Tel.  80> 
229-8369  or  803-223-0300). 

•  *  *  • 
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as  oneVttfK  MS'frSl?!"  Tra'  »*  -"selected 

PdJIf^:  5*  "eP'r^et  of  Education  in  coWrS™  !(J^0J?  sponsored 
Education  Commission  <n  Betjlno.   Th»  !  "1t5  the  a,,M  State 

discussions  on  Chinese  clvfl  Mtlon^JSToJ^  'iiff*1**  2f  se$s1ons  "« 
«phas1s  on  contemporary  IssuSrlSn'on  cfe'ref^^L!0010'0'".  »<«>  an 
China.   There  will  be  visits  t»  V  V  reforras  now  being  undertaken  In 

Chinese  faculty  me^rs  an0  schoUrl     i^t  ,"stU"',ons  »"  mating'"'" 
Sf?«ICh  l2terest'    *>  «5?tS2ST  there^um  b?S»]i  JT14 f  l5«  PTticlpanfs 
m.21"?'  Shan9h*1.  Xian.  Kunming,  Hanlzhou  »ri  ,Bch,*"-for  cities  as 

historical  and  cultural  sites.   The  o?«£»  £  JV"  **  v,s,ts  tu  many 

26  to  July  31,  Including  a  four-day  EKrtSrf ^"Jf  \ **•  »'*«  from  June 
Burllngame,  California.   Dr.  fess  to^df^^  briefing  at  Mercy  Center  in 
^«  the  SCCIS-sponsorelf  awjrd  she  reel  vel  eaVESr^,,15'"*"0"8'  aMrd' 
nate  from  the  University  of  South  Carof^nlrcoast'aj'^jlnaT  90  to  an 
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^The  Graduate  Programs  Co^ittee  met  regularly  during  the  ,987-88  academic 
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Lander  faculty  members 
combine  travel,  study 


Dr.  Ceferina  G.  Hess,  Lander 
College  associate  professor  of  pol- 
itical science,  has  been  selected 
as  one  of  12  people  in  the  nation  to 
spend  a  month  this  summer  stu- 
dying China  as  part  of  the 
Fulbright-Hays  Seminars  Abroad 
Program  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  in  coop- 
eration with  the  China  State 
Education  Commission  in  Beijing. 

Hess  is  just  one  of  several 
Lander  faculty  who  will  be  on  the 
road  for  education. 

Dr.  Marvin  Cann,  chairman  of 
the  division  of  history  and  politi- 
cal science,  is  touring  France  this 
month.  Dr.  Joel  Cleland,  as- 
sociate professor  of  history,  is  on 
a  study  tour  of  Mexico  and 


Guatamala  and  will  participate  in 
a  faculty  seminar  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Americas  in  Mexico  in 
July.  And  Dr.  Kenneth  Mufuka, 
history  professor,  has  been 
chosen  for  a  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  Seminar  on 
Trans  Atlantic  Cultures  in  Chi- 
cago in  June. 

Hess  will  be  in  China  for  the 
month  of  July.  Her  seminar  in- 
cludes sessions  and  discussions  of 
Chinese  civilization,  philosophy, 
history  and  sociology,  with  an 
emphasis  on  contemporary  issues 
and  current  reforms. 

She  will  visit  educational  in- 
stitutions and  travel  to  cities^uch 
as  Beijing,  Shanghai,  Xiaiirand 
Suzhou. 
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HONORS  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  Honors  Advisory  Committee  hopes  that  more  faculty  will  participate  in 
the  Trustees'  Honors  Program.    You  do  not  need  to  be  your  divisional  represen- 
tative in  order  to  come  to  committee  meetings  or  to  attend  various  events  with 
the  honors  students.    The  committee  is  particularly  interested  in  your  views 
on  how  the  Chief  Mentor  for  each  class  should  be  chosen.    We  seek  volunteers. 
Currently  the  committee  uses  participation  and  desire  as  its  criteria.  The 
job  of  the  Chief  Mentor  is  time  consuming  but  culminates  in  accompanying  the 
honors  students  on  their  trip  to  Plymouth.    Any  ideas  you  have  for  the  honors 
program  will  be  appreciated.    Pass  them  to  your  divisional  representative. 


TICKETS  FOR  LANDER-GREENWOOD  CONCERT,  DECEMBER  8 

Single  tickets  for  Lander-Greenwood  Concert  #2,  The  New  York  Vocal  Arts 
Ensemble  on  December  8,  are  now  being  distributed.    Post-holiday  boxoffice 
times  are  Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  5-6,  from  10  a.m.  until  Noon.  Tickets 
are  also  available  from  Ann  Herd,  Room  256  Cultural  Center,  phone  #8326, 
during  normal  office  hours. 


S.  C.  CONSORTIUM  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES  MINI -GRANTS 

The  South  Carolina  Consortium  for  International  Studies  announces  the 
availability  of  mini-grants  for  the  purpose  of  international  studies.  n.e 
Consortium  is  also  inviting  proposals  and  ideas  to  organize  group  study  pro- 
jects for  Latin  America,  Egypt,  or  Europe.    Members  of  the  faculty  interested 
in  either  the  min* -grants  or  the  group  study  projects  should  contact  Samrendra 
Singh,  Executive  Director  of  the  S.  C.  Consortium  for  International  Studies  at 
8224. 


FACULTY  ACTIVITIES 

PROFESSORS  DALE  SHAFFER  AND  SHERMAN  PROSSER  served  as  consultants  for  the 
Abbeville  County  Human  Services  Administrators  Council  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  computerization  of  their  services. 

DR.  JOANN  BOYD  served  on  the  state  NASDTEC  evaluation  team  which  evalu- 
ated the  teacher  education  program  at  Voorheec  College  on  October  16-19. 

DR.  CFFERINA  G.  HESS  gave  a  presentation  on  China  as  guest  lecturer  to 
the  Lander  Evening  Women's  Club  which  met  on  Thursday,  November  10.    At  the 
same  meeting,  Mr.'  Jian  Hong  Chen,  President  of  Gansu  University  of  Technology, 
Lanzhow,  China  served  as  a  consultant  and  answered  many  questions  from  tne 
Club  members. 
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Faculty  Notes 

H0.  6  -5^   November  30,  1988 

FACULTY  ACTIVITIES  cont'd 

OR.  ROBERT  K.  PHILLIPS  recently  attended  an  evaluation  session  of  the 

statewide  UAI  Advisory  Committee.    In  1987  this  committee  edited  the  S.C. 

LTAI  grant  proposal  which  was  funded  last  spring  by  NEH.    The  committee  now 
oversees  the  state  LTAI  program. 

OR.  LARRY  E.  VEREEN  attended  the  November  14  meeting  of  the  Western 
Carol inas  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  UNC-Asheville  to  hear 
Or.  Maynard  A.  Amerine  (University  of  California  at  Oavis)  lecture  on 
"Winemaking  in  America,"  a  topic  in  part  related  to  Microbiology. 

OR.  DENNIS  DULNIAK  attended  the  annual  conference  of  the  Carolina 
Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers.    He  moderated  a 
session  on  "Legal  Issues  Facing  Higher  Education"  and  was  appointed  as  the 
South  Carolina  at-large  delegate  for  1988-89  Executive  Committee. 

DR.  CEFERINA  HESS  attended  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  South 
Carolina  Consortium  for  International  Studies  held  at  Columbia  College.  A 
special  Meeting  was  also  conducted  for  all  Summer  1988  China  Seminar  returnees. 

DR.  LARRY  VEREEN  spoke  to  the  student  body  at  Wright  Middle  School 
(Abbeville)  October  26  on  "Science  Fairs— Why  and  How  to  Do  Them." 

f  ORS.  SHEILA  MARINO  and  JOSEPH  MURPHY  presented  at  the  Thirteenth 

Southeastern  Regional  International  Reading  Association  Conference  held 
November  9-11  in  Charleston.   Topic  of  their  presentation:    "The  Use  of  an 
Effective  Volunteer  Program  to  Enhance  a  Child's  Love  for  Reading. M  Dr. 
Marino  also  served  on  the  Hospitality  Committee  for  the  conference. 

PROFESSORS  TOM  COLEMAN  AND  LARRY  JOE  COOK  presented  clinics  for  the 
teacher  in-service  workshop  held  on  campus  on  November  7. 

DR.  JOANN  BOYD  served  on  the  PKE  assessment  panel  which  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  evaluating  the  South  Carolina  PKE  scores  in  order  to  set f 
a  passing  score  for  persons  seeking  teacher  certification  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina. 

PROFESSOR  DALE  SHAFFER  participated  in  a  panel  discussion  titled  You  Can 
Talk  That  Talk  But  Can  You  Walk  That  Walk?  at  the  Third  Annual  Conference  of 
the  South  Carolina  Council  for  Computers  in  Education  on  November  11. 

:  This  fall,  three  Lander  professors,  upon  request,  have  given  presen- 

tations for  the  statewide  program  Let's  Talk  About  It  (LTAI). 

DR.  MARVIN  CANN  critiqued  James  McPherson's  history  text. 
Ordeal  by  Fire:    a  Study  of  the  Civil  War,  for  the 
"ia n*> »rson  County  Library.  ~ 
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FACULTY  NOTES 

NO.  7  z$Z  December  13,  1988 

C 

NEXUS  cont'd 
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'We  assume  that  it  makes 

no  differcttec  haw  one 
relays  the.  materials,  be- 
cause it  is  the  students' 
obligation  ta  learn." 


And  that  iso'l      Koltiiis  holds  us  acrountjtble  for.  f  In  further  maintain* 
Hint  we.  tin*  M'.-wImmr  iMofeJuwriaio,  make  certain  assumptions  that  also  con- 
tribute to  whai  \v<  ImIn-Ih  "the  eclipso  i»rmir  tcachitif!**: 

**Wo  havr  assumed  lhat  we  deal  with  a  fixed  body  <m"  knowl«*d|*e.  The  fact 
is  thai  nil  Ixttfy  uf  knowiiMlge  is  oiiJter  fixed  «r  mrflMiHrt,  if  it  ever  was.  AH  we 
ran  Itofte  l«  do  is  lo  |*ivt«  student*  :i  start  ami,  iiwHi  itwuo  mtftortant,  U»  edu- 
cate then  i  In  !*•  I  In*  kiwi  id"  scir-slarl  in|»  learners  who  will  lie  able  to  fnco 
problem*  and        Willi  data  that  yon  ami  I  cannot  «v«n  liepin  to  imnpino. 

"We  assuin**  thai  teaching  is  simply  relaying  infni  mation.  Tor  llu?  most 
part,  this  could  Im«  done  more  elTteietitJy  in  print  or  mi  vuUhi. 

"\Vr  asstttw  lhat  il  makes  no  diftereuce  Iww  ««♦•  m>I:»vr  tin*  materials,  be- 
cause it  is  the  sln«|onlsvohli|»atM«i  In  learn.  Sometimes  wo  a|i|iear  In  assert 
lhat  teaching  is  I  ho  only  kind  of  cemmunication  in  whic  h  it  i rally  doesn't 
make  any  diffeience  whether  one  is  dear,  well  undei  stood,  effective,  or  even 
intei  estinj*. 

'•Finally,  we  assume  we  have  no  responsibility  for  learning.  The  fact  is,  if 
no  learning  lake*  pln«-e,  all  of  our  't< >aching'  is  a  wasl<*i.  fHiinllcss  exercise." 

Vm(.  Rollins.  mud*'  thvstr  tthsrrtnthim*  in  a  i087  nddi rss  ttt  the.  VCiJ  thmln- 
ttW  Student  IVoi  kslwpm  Teaehinf>.  They  ivnt  publish*  *!  in  (he  Spring  1988 
issue  of  VCU  Teaching,  etmW  by  Hoh-rt  Armour  and  Harlmm  Vnhrmann.  O 

Source:    The  Teaching  Professor,  August,  1988,  p.  4 


FACULTY  ACTIVITIES 

DR.  JERRY  HAWKINS  has  been  accorded  Fellow  status  in  the  American  College 
of  Sports  Medicine  by  action  of  that  body's  Board  of  Trustees. 

DR.  CEFERINA  HESS  gave  three  presentations  on  China  to  the  Political 
Science,  History,  and  International  students  of  Texas  A  &  I  University  at 
Kingsville,  Texas,  November  21-23,  1988. 

DR.  RICHARD  A.  SKINNER'S  remarks  on  "Implementing  General  Education"  were 
delivered  in  his  absence  by  Dr.  Conrad  D.  Festa,  Senior  Vice  President,  College 
of  Charleston,  to  the  "General  Education;    The  Virginia  Experience"  conference 
held  in  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  December  2,  1988. 

C.  HAPPY  HOLWAVS 

FROM 

THE  OFFICE  Of  ACAVEMIC  AFFAIRS 
•      RICK,  JEAN,  30AK,  A/IRA,  CAROL ,  PEARL,  ASV  SHER1 

IerIcJOPY  AVAILABLE 
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All  about  China 


Lander  College  political  seience  professor  Dr.  Ceferina 
Hess  poses  on  China's  Great  Wail.  She  has  taught  about 
China  for  years  and  spent  a  montn  there  last  summer  as  one 
of  12  professors  in  the  United  States  chosen  for  the 
Fulbright-Hays  Seminars  Abroad  program.  Dr.  Hess  plans 
to  present  a  program  about  China  Tuesday  at  7  p.m.  in 
Learning  Cente  /  Room  200.  She  assisted  with  a  separate 
program  on  China  led  by  Francis  Marion  College  professor 
Dr.  Eileen  KirleJ*Ta!J<m  recently  in  the  Lander  Cultural 
Center  auditorium. 
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Shanghai  Acrobats       r  ^ 

JfHHLfi  ?C  %  E?St'8  »^ate»*  tourlst  attractions,  the 
r«fi^h  r  5"°,^  f  Ma^ians'  wfll  be  on  the  Lander 
College  Cultural  Center  stage  Oct.  16,  for  3  p.m.  and  8  p.m 
performances  Single  ticket  price  is  $10  fo£  adults,  $5  foi 
£5£  i  ForA,l,/orinattl°n  *  «ckets.  contact  the  Greenwood 

K  mlng,ArtS  Series'  P  0  Box  I55*.  Greenwood,  S.C 
29G1S,  or  call  Ann  Herd  at  229-r*6. 
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THE  mm-JOORMAL,  October  9,  1938,  page  6A 


Shanghai  Acrobats 
on  Lander  stage 


One  of  the  Far  East's  greatest 
tourist  attractions,  the  Shanghai 
Acrobats  *  Magicians,  wffl  be  on 
the  Lander  College  Cultural 
Oj^d^ifOct.  jMgrf  pan. 
*5  8  d«hl  perform  wesf. 

Rrodacts  ccaturies-oki  tra- 
wBpn,  cnlnoac  magic  and  acro- 
batics are  not  only  spectacular 
entertainment,  but  also  art  forms 
"~""t-J    absolute  dtoriptme  and 

fcf  MflfewmonL*  0rCUp*tloua 
Their  appearances  (and  disap- 
pearances) at  Lander  kkfc  off  the 
p8M8  Lander  Greenwood  Per- 
forming Arts  Series  which  is 
wringing  five  world-class  acts  to 
r  Greenwood. 


The  New  York  Vocal  Arts 
Ensemble  is  scheduled  Dec.  t,  at 
•  Pfn.  The  Chamber  Mask  So- 
ciety of  Lincoln  Center  comes 
ceoterjuge  on  Jan.  a,  istt,  at  3 
pm.  On  March  a,  at  •  pm.,  the 
Prague  Chamber  Orchestra  is 
scheduled.  And  on  May  27,  at  I 
p.m.,  vjotedat  Nadjs 13cn»*oc, 
nanberg  plays. 

Adm&stons  is  by  season  ticket 
t^et  on  a  space  avafi- 

Pm  information  or  tickets,  con- 
tact the  Greenwood  Performing 
Arts^Series,  P.O.  Box  1554.  Green- 
wood, SC.  »648.  or  call  ASna 
Herd  at  2294338. 
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EXCHANGE/DIALOGUE  3E1WESN  A  S*MTOR  &  HIS 
SECRETARY"  JAN2...,. 

Senator,  Jane  says,  "there's  a  great  den 1  of 
concern  in  this  country  just  now  about 
Sino-Soviet  relations.    How  do  you  view  that 
problem? 

Well,  the  Senator  responds,  "I  consider  myself 
quite  knowledgeable  absut  this  matter  because  I 
have  made  a  careful  study  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  and  in  fact  have  just  returned  from  a  trij 
to  the  Soviet  Union, " 
"I  see" (Jane  said) 
"Of  course,"  the  Senator  adds,  "I  admit  I  have 
never  been  to  Sino." 
At  Bnother  occasion. ... . 

Janes    Senator,  do  you  think  the  U.S.  should 

defend  Taiwan  against  attack? 
Jane,  I  take  a  very  firm  stand  on  that 

particular  issue.    I  personally  would  fight 
to  the  death  to  defend.  Taiwan,  but  I  would  not 
permit  one  American  fighting  man  to  be  snnt 
to  protect  Formosa  I 


/'feti&A'*?  lifer  ^ 

j&t  fAr>~  .*e  **>^e> 
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^   COLLEGE  Higtory  and  Political  Science 

Greenwood,  South  Carolina  29646  Telephone  (803)  229-8224 


Ootober  2,  1988 


Attention*   Community  Calendar  Editor 


The  Index-Journal 

K  o.  Sox  lolB 

Greenwood,  S.C#  296fc8 
Dear  Sir* 

Please  include  the  following  in  your  Comaainlty  Calendar 

Wednesday. 
October  12 


A  PUBLIC  LECTURE  ON  CHINA  by  JV.  Eileen  Kirley-Tall*n,  Professor 
of  Political  Science,  Francis  Marion  College  on  the  topic i 
"Modernisation  k  Social  Change  in  China??  with  additional 
background  material  by  Dr.  Ceferina  0.  Hats,  Associate 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  Lander  College.  7*00  p.m., 
Lancbr  Cultural  Center  Auditorium,  Room  300.  Sponsored  by 
the  Department    of  History  k  Political  Science  and  the 
South  Carolina  Consortium  for  International  Studies. 
Lecture  based  on  1988  Sunaer  Seminars  in  China.  Fine 
Arts  Credit  accepted  for  Lander  students. 


Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  this  request. 


Very  sincerely  yours, 
Ceferina  Qayo  Hess,  Ph.D. 


BEAR  DOWN  111  YOU  ARE  MAKING  SEVERAL  COPIES 
APPLICATION  TO  SCHEDULE  FACILITIES 


General  Informal 
2294242 

229-8222 


c 


J 

T 


A  Public  Lecture  (with  Slides)  on  GHPtt, 


Name  of  Event 

South  Carolina  Consortium  for  International  Studies  & 


ic  Political 


lL  Sole: 


Sponsoring  Division,  Department  or  Organization 

Dr,  Ceferina  0,  Hesa  -  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Person  Responsible  for  Event  -  Position  in  Organization 

Lander  College 


of  History 
nee 


(  )  Student  I 
{X)  Faculty 
(  )  Adminh 
{  )  Alumni 
(x)  Other 


223-0300 


¥  • 

ltstratoj- 

"  I 
I 


Address 


Phone  Number 


ft 


TYPE 
OF  EVENT 


DATE 
OF  EVENT 


Slide  Lector  9  Oct,  12  ItOO  p.a. 


TIME 
OF  EVENT 


SPACE  RESERVED 
From  To 


ESTIMATED 
ATTENDANCE 


2^0-350 


FACILITIES  DESIRED  - 


AREA/BUILDING 


Audi  tortus*  -  Cultural 


SPECIAL  SET  -  UP  REQUIREMENTS:  BE  SPECIFIC 


To  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Media  Center  (2  slide  projectors 

&  record  player) 


ROOM  NO. 


—ft 

Charger 


I 
I 
I 


Food  Service  Director  Approval  (See  Note  1  on  back) 


Temporary  Alcoholic  Beverage  Permit  Approval  (See  Note  2  on  back) 
Chief  of  Public  Safety  Approval  (See  Note  3  on  back)  


LANDER  COLLEGE 
By:. 


APPLI 


Building  Coordinator 


Date 


&SU8iVU£TED  BYiw 


NamelSignature) 
Dept.  of  Pol.  Sc,  (LS  367)  229-8369 


Student  Affairs  Office 


Date 


Address 


223-0300 


ft 

cJL 


September  12.  1968 


Date  Submitted 


Zip  Cc 
sane 

T 


Phone  No. 


c. 


White  Copy        -Student  Affairs 
Canary  Copy      -Building  Coordinator 
Pink  Copy         -Physical  Plant 
Goidenrod  Copy  -Public  Safety 
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Special  Equipment  or  Arranoamants:  Afts>-  an  avant  has  bean 
KtoctoM,  It  it  the  retponsibiiity  of  tht>  oeraon  wfio  submitted 
the  application  «o  contact  the  appropriate  off lead J  to  confirm 
or  to  arrange  arty  (pacta!  tet-up*  (audio-vifual  tquipmmt  uw, 
room  arrangameim,  tacurity  panonnei.  lifeguard*,  ate). 


Copies  to:    (  )  Sponsoring  Organization/ 
Department/Division 
)  Food  Service 
)  Media  Center 
)  Lifelong  Learning 
)  Housing 
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I 
I 
I 


FINE  ARTS  AND  LECTURESHIPS  LIST  APPLlCATHMi   

0ate  September  12,  l<rtft 


1,  Submitted  by 


Ceferlna  Q.  Haas 


South  Carolina  Consortium  for  International  Studies 

2.  Coordinator  for  the  event    &  The  Pant,  of  History  &  Political  S<rt«™*» 

3.  Date  and  time  of  event    October  12,  1988 f  7sOO  p.m.   


4.  The  proposed  title  and  description  of  the  event  is: 

 A  PUBLIC  mmm  LSCTURS  ON  CHINA-  (to  be  presented  py  Professor  Bileen 


jflrkley-fallon  of  Francis  Marlon  College,  Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Science^   WUJL  be  assisted  07  Dr.  Ceferina  Hess) 


5.  The  rationale  for  proposing  this  event  is: 

It  will  provide  an  insight  into  Chinese  life  and  society  with  setae  focus  on 
culture,  religion,  politics,  and  history^   iFwill  serve  as  an  orientation 

to  China  prior  to  the  coning  of  the  Shanghai  Acrobats  who  «<n  >~  «»■  »^  

Campus  for  a  two-day  program  daring  the  sane  week.  Also,  there  is  a  need  to 
exprae  our- students  to  the  coltare  and  lifestyles  of  the  ways  CMna«e  penpla 
and  make  them  aware  of  the  most  populous  country  in  the  world*  Hopefully,  it 
will  help  InternaUonaliie  the  campus  in  line  with  Dean  Richard  Skinner's  ' 
goal  of  bringing  into  the  carapus  a  diversified  and  international  atmosphere, 

6.  The  discipline(s)  which  would  be .enhanced  by  this  event  is/are: 

 AU  disciplines  in  the  College.  :  


7.  The  event  will  be  housed  in  the  following  college  facility: 

Auditorium  -  Cultural  Center  


(place  already  resemti  th^gh  Mr*.  Amt 


8.  The  following  class  periods  will  be  missed  because  of  the  event: 


in 


9.  The  following  additional  facilities  and  equipment  are  necessary  for  this 
event  to  take  place: 

_  2  slide  projectora  &  ftarousala   , 

(' 


(The  Media  Goiter  will  faUna         ne  tMff.) 


10.  The  following  student  attendance  may  be  confidently  expected  for  this  event: 
If  approved,  perhaps  In  the  neighborhood  of  9<fWVfo  people  


11.  What  extra  budget  expenditures  will  be  required  for  the  event? 

Very  little  -  .fast  for  posters  &  xsroxlnf  to  be  tatam  cure  of 
 by  the  department  budget #  


(  

12.  What  other  events  which  have  been  accepted  are  similar  to  this  event? 

 The  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S,  Constitution  lecture;  the  "Maya* 

Lecture,  and  a  few  others*  

s 


Approved :  

Disapproved:   

Comments:  . 
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LANDER  COLLEGE 
TRAVEL  AUTHORIZATION  FORM 


T.A.  No. 


Date  Oatfthw*  <  icftft 

MO.  DAY  YR. 


oECTION  I 

Requested  by 


Ceferlna  0.  Hess    (for  Dr.  Sileen  O-rley- 

Nam.  of  Xrm^T  TallOll) 


2 

7 

U 

6 

2 

8 

3 

5 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 


For  the  purpose  pf  China  Lector*  Guest  Speaker's  Expense  -  Gas  Mileage  &  Guest  House  at  lander 
(miscellaneous  expenses J 


Duration  of  trip:  From      October  12,  1988  

Mo.  Day  Yr. 

Lander  College,  Greenwood.  S.C.  2961x6 


To:     October  13,  1988 


Mo. 


Day 


Yr. 


Destination  of  Trip 


SECTION  il  -  Method  of  Travel 
Common  Carrier 

Bus  I  J 

Plane  [  1 

Railroad  [  ] 

Other 

(  rsonal  Vehicle  A^U  X  2    ,j ^ 
^                «  328  miles 
College  Vehicle  [  ] 

Other  -  Explain  Lander  Guest 
House  &  Heal<  x 

Approval  subject  to  the  following 

Full  Reimbursement  (x) 

Transportation  [  ] 

Subsistence  only  ....[  ] 

Other  or  %  


D 


Complete  only  when  using  a  col- 
lege vehicle. 

MILEAGE 


TOTAL 

.Veh.  #- 


ERIC 


BEGINNING  ENDING 

dit  card  #  

Initial  

IF  VOU  USEO  YOUR  PERSONAL  CAR, 
CLAIM  MILEAGE  REIMBURSEMENT  ON 
THE  TRAVEL  REIMBURSEMENT.  FORM. 


SECTION  III  -  Estimated  Costs 

Transportation  /include  Lander  vehicle)  328  miles 
Subsistence     Iflnnftr  &  flreaM^ffv  at  *°*21 


Registration  _ 

(FOR  PREPAYMENT  •  SEE  BOTTOM  OF  FORM) 

"Other  Expenses  (Explain)**0^ 
Estimated  Total  Cost 


AMOUNT 


$68.86 


9.00 


30.00 


$106.88 


*  Explain  — — —  

SECTION  IV  •  Account(s)  to  be  charged 

DEPARTMENT  FUND  _  CLASS 


AMOUNT 


SECTION  V  -  Approved 


Department  Heed 


Oete 


V.P.  for  Academic  Attain  { faculty  Only)  One 


V.P.  for  Bu*Jrtee»  at  Admin  rttretiofl 


Oete 


If  trip  plans  are  altered  after  submission  of  this  form,  the  Business  office  must 
be  notified.  The  travel  expense  voucher  for  reimbursement  should  be  submitted 
within  five  (5)  days  after  return  to  campus.  Lodging  receipts  must  be  attached 
to  the  travel  expense  voucher.  Be  sure  to  obtain  other  receipts  whenever  practi- 
ce Land  attach  them  to  your  voucher.  The  College  reserves  the  right  not  to  reim- 
burse expenditures  without  receipts. 

For  prepayments: 

Pay  to  ,  Pay  to   ■   


Amount 
Mast  to  - 


4^ 


Amount 
Mail  to  ~ 


i 


re  xoeieTy  *  culture 

Tl/6^>/*y,  OCTOJ6*  25,  7*$P9\ 


THEMDOiJE 


t«6  wvwiok  of  otxrour     wine*,  ;ciekc£ 

AID 


THE  PU%m  AS  MBieohSI 
(k£fM*»«*w  wm  w  rtjvsj  fouowikc  res  i&me) 


( 


£  Coopiled  by  CO.  Hess 
tenter  College 

Politics/ 
Social  Affairs 


H—4  of  State  PMdM  u  Mention. 

**~~f8  Admintadau 

WMHiOIIU.'Ifglalturg 

Wster  Resources  mm  Power  OJan  2hanmte*  QMmtaS 
ln<Ju5try  Qtn  Zhongda;  Pub*  8ecu*yfWc£«^ 

Sl!^lAv"rtl^_XuS**T;  U**  Yang  Bo; 

Forestry  Vang  Zhong;  Coal  Industry  Vu  HonWoefenee 
Znang  A.p  ng;  Labour end  ftnS  ZhwKngWSSart 

Z  "  vu  :  0rdn«,K«  ^  Justice 

Politburo Standing Committee Hw Yeobano  DanaXiaoono 
PomtNiroMu  Yaobang.  Dang  Xiaoping.  Zhao  Ziyang.1, 

vu  duii.  Mu  Oiaomu.  HuQ*.  YaoYrfm.  NiZhifu.  PenaZbenOm 
J.*e<  (a/rama/9).  Coon  Munua  (a«errwie}  ^ 

Vu  Q  ui, .  O'aoSW.  Tan  Jivun,  u  Peng,  Chen  FWi.  f>ng  ujun. 
Haojianxiu,  wangZhaoguo  N  H  " 

wT^7h^1^^n!!?*k,n  ^  Xi«W  (Chairman). 
X.»n9qian.N«R0ng2hefl<  Yang  Shanpkun  ( iWc/tawnen). 


KSI  MPT  JffiULHHLE 

Front  Asia  1967  Yearbook 

.Tf*  *  t^Jn.1^^co,^«^  ^  by  Mao  Zedong. 
«gohad  established  thomseiws  in  the  north,  brought  the 
whole  country  (aider  their  control.  The  P*o^«epScof 
China  am  proclaimed  on  1 0ctober  194a  Me»dtoden9Seo. 

Si        ?w9ffW?-^-tfy  Common* 

headofthe  new  Party  Advisory  Commission.  The  post  of 
chairman  was  abolished  in  1962  and  Hu  Yaobeno  weVao- 

Wanwan  becoming  ataie  president  at  June  1983. 


DATABOX 


•Nor  Imftietrtes:  Textiles  (doth).  14.3  baton  n*  (13.7  bd- 

Si^Si7i^!S?r  >onrw*<400  HMd  46.7  mu. 
«f2tonoeaJ4as  mMort);  cement,  142.5  m*on  tonnes  (1230 

^t^2£5liSte  1M'^ion  tonnes  fivESi* 
«2»^f|n^uttenK«^.  169.5  nwton  tonnes  (1 78.3  mason). 

oogmg.  15.78  rreftioo  tonne,  (1  t.gt  m*on). 

(377.0b*onT  (      b*°n,;  e<9CtnC  i*3"™'  407  3  ^ 
«6»ifay:  Coal,  650.0 nKton  tannee  (7890mitton). 
l9e^e»por^  Mineral  mats.  US$7.17  btton  (US$5.78  W- 

J2S,,SL^??L5^*,  ""^  Peoo,a'8  B**  0>  China;  five 
Sff«SlL2^2!!2i^  lepreaentative  offices  of  many 
oe«»,  preliminary  stock  exchanges  at  two  tie** 
Currency:  Renminbi,  fO0fen:Rmb3.7O:i«$t  (2  96} 


^  _ 
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•Q#Y  H69I  -  (*&B9i  mtn)  Ajouuhh  9  aot»ad  jo  totnj  aoJ3u20  aJuoi 
w»TX  jo  tnjdvo  CVU9T0UB  ain.  ut  pwooi  's^CTJsqo  ^  sjotaxw  unco 

-Fxxp^  000*8         s^  paxaAooan  *U6l  qw«K  «T  punoj  fPIo  sj^aX  0I  Xruo 
«l  "ft*  Pnins-Co#a  OI2-6$2)  mo  "TO  -xoaadwa  jo  amatosiiBH  Biaoa-BoaaL 

(i^sap  sfw  4a^9  sxi^uotB  ox)  Lift  -  sannbg  uajj  uy  uau 
(doq.  aq^       sda^s  ggt)  "a'V  2$9  -eapo^  3»oo0  VXJ& 
t  uappwo^  ao) 

SW2S  052  s(S9ori9d  9  smi)  idinaao  q^x  -  amast^  ao*?x^ 
(99ipa  Sn6'€)  *0*a  ^xn^uao  paf  -  tTO  ^can  aqj, 


1^5 

loaoBXj;  «zo  sa^s  OTao^s'Qi 


f  rapwl  jo  aoTumi  wa  uo 


tOAV 


EXHIBITS 
ON 


CHE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHI1IA. 


Contributed  and  Arranged 


by 


Dr.  Ceferina  G#  Hess 

Sept.  of  History  «c  Political  Science 

Lander  College 

Greenwood,  South  Carolina  2%h$ 


Displayed  at  Lander  College  Cultural  Center 
on  October  12  &  October  2b,  1938 


V 


( 


Dr.  Eileen  KLrlay-TaHon  with  her  husband  Ton  lc  co-program 
presenter  Br*  Oeferina  Hess.   Topic*  "Modernisation  and 
Social  Change  in  China* 


•.-.»  •  * 


»%  * 


The  guest  speaker  &  husband  with  co-program  presenter. 
In  the  background  is  Ms.  Ailc  je  Wash  vho  attended  the 
lecture  and  who  had  been  to  China  before. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


1P7 


BEST  COPY  AVAiiME  ir3 


Maps  of  China,  Silk  crafts,  money,  labels  of  drinks,  and 
insect  as  well  as  aninal  cards* 


BEST  COPY  4NUHE 


c 


Posters  highlighting  historic  buildings  and  sceneries  in 
China  with  atfeirers  on  the  side. 


Exhibits  of  different  crafts,  paintings,  and  bookj  on  China. 

C 


Dolls,  Fans,  paintings,  brochures,  magazines,  postcards,  etc. 


!l 


a 
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KST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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c 


The  Terra  Cotta  Array  oiT  Xian  samples  and  other  crafts  and 
written  materials  about  China. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Three  sisters  viewing  the  exhibits,  Ms,  Allans  Wash  shared 
the  two  sate  of  Chinese  antiques  on  the  front  of  the  table* 


m  i|ijf  v  .... 


Guests  from  the 


.ty  who  viewed  the  exhibits  on  China, 


Guests  who  had  visited  China  before  who  got  to#»ther  for  a 
souvenir  photo  after  the  lecture, 

t  * 

1  r 


( 


After-lecture  Reception  for  the  guests. 


4s 


Students  &  Guests  enjoying  the  punch  &  treats. 


C 


t 
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Dr.  David  L.  Hess,  history  professor,  posing 
with  3  students  from  China  at  Texas  A  &  I 
diversity  where  his  wife  Ceferma  gave  3 
lectures  during  her  brief  visit. 


KST  COPY  AVAHAlLE 


1  '7 


CHINA  TODAY 


VISITING  POLITICAL  SCIENTIST 

DR.  CEFERINA  HESS 

ASSOCIATE  -  PROFESSOR  OF  -  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Lander  College,  Greenwood,  S.C. 

Ph.D.  Southern  Illinois  University  (1975) 
Law  DegreerUniversity  ^the  Philippines 

A  SLIDE  PRESENTATION  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  HER 
SUMMER  1988  TRIP  TO  CHINA 


PLACE:   Rhode  Hall  Room  335 

DATE:    November  21,  1988  (Political  Science  Grow?) 

TIME:    9  a.m.  sharp 


C  STUDENTS ,  FACULTY  AND  OTHER  INTERESTED  PERSONS  WELCOME 

Contact  Mr.  Dale  in  Political  Science  if  you  have  any 
questions  regarding  this  presentation  (Rhode  Hall  Room 
304,  595-3516). 


PLACE  i   Rhode  Hall  Room  268 
DATEs   November  23,  1988 
TIKE:    8:00  sharr> 


PLACE:   Rhode  Hall  Roam  33? 
DATE:   November  23,  1988 
TIME:   1:30  sharp 


(History  Or  out?) 


(International  Students  Grow 
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W4* 


t*«U«4  UAf  uoK4  ctteH  «( 

(fix*  **tx  teerufc&tfit  *f  *i«  dtewT  rfce^ro) 

WSWEflW,  J^vu^f  25, 1989 

8:00  p.m. 
LE  200 


THE  PUSHC  V  WELCOME  J 


1  Ml 


Lander 


c 


COLLEGE 

Greenwood,  South  Carolina  29646 


Telephone  (803)  229-8300 
Office  of  the  President 


November  1,  1988 


MEMORANDUM 


TO:  LANDER  COLLEGE  FACULTY 
FROM:    LARRY  A.  JACKSON 


A  few  months  ago,  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities  invited  lander  to  serve  as  host  for  the  president  of  a  Chinese 
university  (Mainland  China)  who  wanted  to  become  acquainted  with  the  American 
system  of  higher  education.  President  J1an  Hong  Chen  from  Gansu  University  of 
Technology  is  going  to  spend  three  months  at  Lander,  beginning  on  November  2, 
and  his  trip  will  extend  through  January. 

Because  President  Chen  is  especially  interested  in  engineering,  we  have 
arranged  for  him  to  spend  some  time  at  The  Citadel,  South  Carolina  State,  USC, 
and  Clemson. 

He  will  also  want  to  visit  some  classes  at  Lander. 

If  you  would  be  willing  to  have  him  visit  your  class  and  if  you  would 
be  willing  to  take  him  out  to  lunch  or  to  arrange  a  dinner  party  for  him, 
please  contact  Betty  Dean,  who  will  be  arranging  his  schedule. 

During  his  stay  here  at  Lander,  Dr.  Chen  will  be  living  at  the  Guest 
House  on  Lawson  Street.  His  telephone  number  is  229-8404  (campus  number).  He 
will  be  using  faculty  office  M30,  phone  extension  8409. 

I  would  appreciate  your  joining  us  in  an  effort  to  make  Dr.  Chen's  visit 
a  pleasant  and  rewarding  one. 


LAJ:bd 


P.S. 


I  enclose  a  brief  resume  of  Dr.  Chen. 
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PLEASE   PRINT  OR  TYPE  ALL  IN  ENGLISH 


Af»r-1f  fl  I "  THrt  *  •!' 


Full  Name 


Chen 
Surname 


Jian  Hong 
Given  name 


Sex 


Male 


Female 


Status  of  Marriage 


Single  Married 


Date  of  Birth 

Date  Wan  Yr 


Address  Gansu  University  of  Technology,  l>an7.hmiT 
(Enter  Street  City 


ftwince 


Present  Position 


President 

Gansu  University  of  Technology 


Education 


Graduated  from  Qinh.ua  University  in  1961,  B.S. 
and  completed  his  M.S.  in  ftinhua  in  196k. 


Working  Experience 

1 955 — 1 96i     studjriiJ£  in  Qinhua  University, 

196J — 1963    teaching  in  Beijing  Machinery  College, 

1963 — 1968    post-graduate  studies  in  Qinhua, 

196? —  teaching:  in  Gansu  University  of 

Technology 

Professional  {  Academic  )  Activity 

Melting,  Metallurgy 


IHMm 


FINE  ARTS  AND  LECTURESHIPS  LIST  APPLICATION  « 

Date    January  9,  1989  

C 

1.  Submitted  by         Ceferiaa  G.  Hess  

2.  Coordinator  for  the  event       CataEixmJi*  BtSB   

(Sponsor*  Dep^#  of  History  &  Political  Science ) 

3.  Date  and  time  of  event       Jannary  g<f  iqsq,  fi.no  P-«.  

4.  The  proposed  title  and  description  of  the  event  1s: 

 Ham  Erasure  in  moebrn  china"  ;  

The  program  will  consist  of  a  30-ffinnte.  fila  on  modern  China  followed  by  a 
30-minute  Question  &  Answer  Session  with  President  Jian  Hong  Chen  or 
Gansn  University  of  Tttchnology,  Peopled  Republic  of  China,  as  gaect. 

Following  the  prograa  will  be  a  reception  for  President  Chen.  

5.  The  rationale  for  proposing  this  event  1s: 

To  provide  students  with  an  insight  into  Chinese  life  and  society  with  some 

focus  on  education,  culture,  religion,  politics >  economics f  and  history. 

^  It  will  be  the  only  formal  presentation  open  to  everybody  by  President  Chan 

before  he  departs  for  China  3  days  later. 


6.  The  discipline(s)  which  would  be  enhanced  by  this  event  is/are: 
All  disciplines  in  the  College .   


7.  The  event  will  be  housed  in  the  following  college  facility: 

 learning  Center,  Room  200  

 (already  reserved)  _____  

8.  The  following  class  periods  will  be  missed  because  of  the  event: 

N.A.  

- 


9 
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9.  The  following  additional  facilities  and  equipment  are  necessary  for  this 
event  to  take  place: 

 ^Television  set  &  VflR.  — ,  _ 


10.  The  following  student  attendance  may  be  confidently  expected  for  this  event: 

1$0  or  mora.    


11.  What  extra  budget  expenditures  will  be  required  for  the  event? 

 Department  budtret  of  about  $3S.0Q  vill  take  care  of  the  reception 

cost,  — 


( 


12.  What  other  events  which  have  been  accepted  are  similar  to  this  event? 

A  PUBLIC  LECTURE  ON  CHINA  by  Professor  Eileen  Klrley-Tallon  of  Francis 
Marion  College,  October  12,  1988.  7sOO  p.m.  attended  bv  ahr™+.  ?OQ  rv»m,ia, 


Approved: 


Disapproved: 
Comments: 


ERIC 


CHINA  LECTURE 

BELL,  DERRICK  W. 
£  ILLINGS,   ROB  R. 

BISHOP,   CHARLES  J. 

B LANDING,  KIMBERLY  R. 

BCSTIC,   HAZEL  L. 

BOWYER ,    JENNIFER  A. 
BROCK,  PATRICIA  P. 

BURCH ,  LISA  D. 

BURDETTE,   SHERI  L. 
CANENO ,   JOSEPH  M. 

CHARIKER ,   SUSAN  L. 

COLEMAN,  CAROL  E. 

COOK,  DEBRA  C. 

COOPER,   MARK  H 
^~OWAN,   SCOTT  W. 

DENDER,    RCONEY  E. 

DENISE,    riJSTCHER  M. 

ELLISON,   KAREN  M. 

FRANKLIN,  MARY  S. 

FLOYD,   ROWDY  L 

FULLER,   PHILLIP  D. 

FUNCHESS,   CHAD  V. 

GILBERT,  DALE  R. 

GILBERT,   JOSEPH  G. 

GWALTNEY,    LINDA  P. 

HALL,  ANGELA  M. 

HAMM,   JENNIFER  R. 
C.AMM,   LISA  M. 

HAMMONTREE,    JODY  L. 

ERIC 


JANUARY  25,  1989 

HARTLEY,   DONNA  M. 

HOWARD,  MARK  W. 

JONES,  CHRISTY  L. 

JONES,   JOYE  J. 

KINARD,  BELINDA  S. 

LANIER,   JANE  R. 

MAYES,   LASONIA  C. 

McABEE  III,   THOMAS  R. 

McMANUS,   THOMAS  A. 

MCMILLAN,  KELLEEN  N. 

MELTON,   RETTA  M. 

MILLER,   LISA  C. 

MOYON,   STEPHANE  I. 

O'NEAL,  BETH  M. 

RAVAN,   SHANNON  L. 

RAY  IV,    STARLING  S. 

ROBERTSON,   KAYCEE  A. 
SEIGNIOUS,   MELISSA  R. 

SHEALY, AMY  L. 

SHEALY,  MICHAEL  E. 

SHULER,   CHARLES  R. 

SILTZER,    RICHARD  J. 

SMITH,   CHRISTOPHER  T. 

SMITH  JR.  PETER  J. 

STEWART,    JIM  R. 

SUTTER,   ARNOLD  L. 

TRIPP,  WILLIAM  C. 

TUCKER,   CHOYA  R. 

VICKERS,  MARCUS  T. 

WHITAKER,  MICHAEL  K. 


WILD,  MAUREEN  A. 
WILHELM,   PHILIP  M. 
WILKIE,  AMBER  L. 
WILLIAMS ,  ARTHUR  L. 
WILLIAMS,  DAVID  A. 
WILSON,  CHRISTY  L. 
WYNNE,  CHRISTOPHER  L. 


first  ^oAml>  - 


c 


lander 


COLLEGE 


llitttorv  and  Political  Srienec 


Greenwood.  South  Carolina  29Mh 


Telephone  (803)  2294122 


1 


( 
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I  am  one  of  the  participants  (12  college  faculty  and   13  high 
school  administrators)   for  the  1988  Ful bright-Hoys  Travel 
Seminar  to  China.     Our  group  is  scheduled  to  leave 
2ur lindane,  California  for  China  on  June  31st  but  our 
briefing  starts  on  the  25th  at  Mercy  Center  near  San 
i '  r  a  n  c  i  s  c  o  • 

;;v   research  project  will   involve  a  comparative  study   of  the 
experiences  and  projects  resulting  from  this  program  .ro.n 
HSU  to   19bS.    I  would  appreciate  very  much  any  information 
or  material   that   you  could   furnish  mc  in  relationship  to 
vour  travel  seminar   in  China.  Most  particularly,   I  would 
like  to  have  a  copy  of   your  research  report  which   you  wrote 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  program.   In  return,   I  would   be  glad 
to  share  with  you  the  results  or   findings  of  my  study  when 
the  same  will  come  out  in  its  final  form. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  favor,  and  best  wishes  to  you 
and  your   family   for  a   pleasant  summer. 

Again,   1  appreciate  very  much  your  prompt  response  to  this 
request . 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ceferina  C.   Hess,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professoi 
of  Political  Science 


Home  Address: 

320  Lawson  Street 

Greenwood,  SC  29(>4(> 

Tel.    O",03)  22  3-0300 

or  («03)  229-8369 
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C    Greenwood,  Souih  Carolina  29646 
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COLLEGE       /tffc/V        <2<&Xef  Ifo**!       History  and  Political  Science 

>Una  29646  nfiftrtt,   '     *     ^/Wl  Telephone  (803)  229-8224 

June  6,   1988    a  j 


Ms.  Rita  E.  Smith 
1313  NE  134th  Street 
Vancouver,  WA  98665 

Dear  Ms.  Smith: 

I  am  one  of  the  participants  (12  college  faculty  and   13  high 
school  administrators)  for  the  1988  Fulbright-Ilays  Travel 
Seminar  to  China.     Our  group  is  scheduled  to  leave 
Durlingame,  California  for  China  on  June  31st  but  our 
briefing  starts  on  the  25th  at  Mercy  Center  near  San 
Francisco. 

My  research  project  will  involve  a  comparative  study  of  the 
experiences  and  projects  resulting  from  this  program  from 
1980  to  1988.  I  would  appreciate  very  much  any  information 
or  material  that  you  could  furnish  me  in  relationship  to 
your  travel  seminar  in  China.  Host  particularly     I  would 
like  to  have  a  copy  of  your  research  report  which  you  wrote 
1     the  conclusion'of  the  program     In  return     I  would  be  glad 
to  share  with  you  the  results  or  findings  of  my  study  when 
the  same  will  come  out  in  its  final  form. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  favor,  and  best  wishes  to  you 
and  your  family  for  a  pleasant  summer. 

ASain,  I  appreciate  very  much  your  prompt  response  to  this 
request . 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Cefefina  G/Hess,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Science 


Home  Address: 

320  Lawson  Street 

Greenwood,  SC  29646 

Tel.  (803)  223-0300 

or  (803)  229-8369 
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Name  Ceferina  Q«  Haas   ■ 

Date  August  28.  1988   ■ 

CURRICULUM  PROJECT  PROPOSAL/FLAM  Jj 

X .      TITLE  i  Chinas*  Students  and  Their  Political  Pereeutions  of  the  1588  tt«8. 

Presidential  Elections  ■ 
II.    LENGTH  (number  of  days  of  instruction)*     2  days  per  class   | 

XXX.  TARGET  AUDIENCES      Political  Science  galore  &  non-walors   m 

XV.    CURRICULUM  CONTENT  (scope  and  sequence )»  Methodology  of  reaearch.* 


nature  of  population  sample,  survey  results,  and  comparative  analysis  of  fin^r 


(U.S.  vs.  China) 


V.  FOCUS  OF  TBS  CURRICULUM:  Katnre  of  rahTlo  QtHnimt-  ntmrra*  of  tmhUe 
opinion,  degree  of  Intonation  relative  to  electoral  politios,  types  of  ■ 
media  aoceaa.  eto-  fam»lfle|flntfltf  fa  1  —   I 

VI.  ULTIMATE  INTELLECTUAL  VALUE  OP  THE  CURRICULUM x  to  determine  the_ 
extent  of  political  information  available  to  Chinese  students}  to  gain  a  dbw 
understanding  of  the  f»"ple  and  their  world  view  as  wall  as  their  ro» 

 in  the  political  arena. 

(  VII.  GOALS  OF  THE  CURRICULUM »    To  be  fiflf  {ft  OPT38™  the  eoMtlttftl  ft<%io«1fcr 

V  of  Chinese  vis-l-vla  Americans  amd  to  be  exposed  to  their  unique  tppe  of  ■ 

idaology.    Further,  it  will  provide  some  insight  into  thalr  personal  per-  * 

 cepUons  a W' American  politios  and  how  it  affects  their  life  and  cultara- 


I 


VIII.  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  CURRICULUM;   To  develop  skills  in  analytical  as 
thinking  and  comparative  analysis  as  veil  as  to  aoculturate  American  atxsdjfcc 

 VntBTBSBKi  W  of  thinking  and  the  degree  or  political  education"""" 

available  to  them.   _  I 


IX.     TYPES  OF  ACTIVITIES/INFORMATION  TO  BE  INCLUDED;  Belevant  readjwag 

from  the  China  Bally,  the  New  York  Times,  and  selected  journal  articles,  plus  ™ 
slide  show  on  the  culture  and  society  of  the  Chinese  people,   I  am  also  jii  epai  |as 

/  a  special  slide  lecture  on  the  topic  "China  and  Its  Political  Symbols9  which  wft. 
V  help  reinforoA  Aaarlflan  atsdsntii'  imdarstanrflur  nf  ftrtTMfffl  imHtlmi,  


I 


X.      MATERIALS  NEEDED  FOR  THE  CURRICULUM!     gnBk«ttfcBCE  1  hlllllnrn 

and  a  tato-howa  ggjgBBgS  0X1  B23Agffll  IfftCllllf  fl1™-'  A1™  latitalltd 

bo  a  qoMtlcmalre  to  bo  filled  up  by.Aaerlcan  atndente  and  aaidnla- 

tared  to  tSoM  enrolled  in  English  olaeeea.  Sbtat  The  (3dm  Queatlon- 
furrtional  knowledge  of  tba  KngUsh  language. 


XX.     SKILLS  gMPHASIZSDi        Analyt*'"*  ^"H"  gad  ttMlartlOO  Of  nrfHMenl 
phenomena  aa  wall  as  developing  writing  anfl  «maayfth  wwm«. 


XXI.  REQUIRED  HEADINGS*  T+jm  TT  Wftnf-  fiUuuothag  relevant. 

selected  articles  froa  journals  and  nawamagaslneii. 


XXX  X.  EVALUATION  OF  THE  CURRICULUM  $  A  comparative  analv»la  In  iirltten 
f ana  baaed  on  the  results  of  the  two-nation  survey.  Also, 
can  be  required  of  the  students  based  on  tha  elide  show  and  aurvwr  wwolta 
aa  well  as  information  gained  flroa  the  various  readinf 
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JfifflBafttdBBlta:  aubjaittadj 


XIV.  PRELIMINARY  PROPOSAL:  JUNE  29,  1988 

FINAL  PROPOSAL/PLANS  AUGUST  31,  1988 


SURVEY  OF  CHINESE  PEOPLE  RE  THEIR  POLITICAL  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  1988 
U.S.  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION    by  Ceferina  G.  Hess 

Sex;   X*1*   Female  Age:   D<lh 

Marrled   Single  I  Occupation:  


If  student,  year  in  college  Major  Field:  

ir   

QUESTIONS 

Who  are  the  2  major  presidential  candidates  for  President  of  the  United  States? 

1.  f  , 


If  you  answered  No.  1,  what  is  his  political  party?  

what  state  does  he  cone  fro»?  

If  yen  auweree  He*  2,  what  ia  Ms  political  parly?  ? 

"   9       "         "   w,  vhat  state  does  ha  esse  frost  <- 


r  .» 


Who  is  the  black  candidate  running  for  the  presidency?^ 

What  state  does  he  come  from? 


If  you  were  to  vote  for  one  of  them,  which  one  would  you  choose? 

Why?  


What  are  some  of  the  issues  of  the  campaign?    Name  some. in  the  order  of  import 


"1 


What  are  the  sources  of  your  information?  Specify. 


Does  it  matter  to  you  who  wins?  Why? 


Do  you  think  there  is  enough  coverage  of  the  1988  U.S.  presidential  elections 
in  the  Chinese  press? 


AMERICAN  STUDENTS  $  THEIR  POLITICAL  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  1988 

U.S.  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION    by  Ceferina  G.  Hess 

Today's 

Sex:   Male   Female  Age:  


Marrled   Single  '  Occupation: 


If  student,  year  in  college   Major  Field:  

QUESTIONS 

Who  are  the  2  major  presidential  candidates  for  President  of  the  United  States? 

i.   2.  ;  

If  you  answered  No.  1,  what  is  his  political  party?   


II  .    It  MM  II  II 


what  state  does  he  cone  fron? 


If  yeu  answered  Ne.  2,  what  is  his  political  party?  >' 
»    p        »         '«   «,  what  state  does  he  cose  from? 


:*r  r 


Who  was  the  black  candidate  who  ran  for  the  presidency?. 

what  state  does  he  cone  front? 


If  you  were  to  vote  for  one  of  them,  which  one  would  you  choose?. 
Why?  


What  are  some  of  the  issues  of  the  campaign?    Name  some. in  the  order  of  importance . 


What  are  the  sources  of  your  information?  Specify. 


Does  it  matter  to  you  who  wins?  VJhy? 


Do  you  think  there  is  enough  coverage  of  the  1988  U.S.  presidential  elections, 
in  the    U#S#  press? 


Overall  Coranents: 
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STATEMENT  OP  PROFESSIONAL  EEVELOFMENT  GOALS 
FOE  THE  CCMIHG  IEARS 

A.  Short-Term  Goals  (#  Please  refer  to  Excerpt  on  Page  3  hereof.) 

(1)  To  continue  being  active  in  the  Greenwood  ccemunity  as  volunteer  or 

guest  speaker  for  various  groups  and  clubs.   I  am  honored  to  be 
accepted  as  a  new  member  of  the  Keowee  Club  of  Greenwood. 

(2)  To  regularly  attend  meetings  and  workshops  held  at  lender  or  elsewhere. 

y£°yg?  attending  the  recent  San  Proctor  workshop  on  "Conanmity 
ana  iroximlty.11  * 

(3)  To  continue  participating  in  various  conventions  and  seminars  relevant 

to  my  discipline  or  even  in  interdisciplinary  studies.  In  this 
month's  convention  of  the  Southern  Political  Association.  I  was 
reunited  with  two  former  professors  from  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity in  Carbondale. 

(o)  To  present  more  public  lectures  in  high  schools  and  colleges  as  well  as 
to  cojammity  groups  concerning  intercultural  relations  with  the 
countries  of  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia  especially  the  Philippines. 
Gdna,*  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and  Macao.   I  am  scheduled  to 
give  a  lecture  on  China  at  Texas  A  &  I  University  this  month. 

£  8??y/^UaJI  of  1989  I^Mnt0  Presemt  a  movie  on  China  with 
president  Jion  Hong  Chen  of  Gansu  University  of  Technology  as 
Discussant.   Also,  I  plan  to  present  a  slide  lecture  on  Hong  Kong 
and  Macao  and  possibly  an  update  of  the  Philippines  based  on  my 
1900  summer  visits  to  these  countries,    furthermore,  I  will  be 
taking  slides  of  Mexico  sometime  this  month. 

($)  To  be  more  involved  in  international  education  and  assist  the  International 
Education  Committee  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  goal  of  recruiting 
more  foreign  students  or  in  participating  in  cultural  exchange  pro-^ 
f**3;  J  J**  continue  to  help  advise  foreign  students  on  an  in- 
formal basis* 

(6)  To  reactivate  the  visits  to  the  University  of  South  Carolina  Law  School 

with  pre-law/political  science  students  who  want  to  be  acclimated  to 
law  school  classes. 

(7)  To  continue  interacting  with  Anderson  College  students  involved  in  the 

Table  Tennis  Team  by  taking  students  there  every  year.  This  year 
their  coaches  even  conducted  a  special  workshop/clinic  on  table 
tennis  playing  for  us. 

(6)  To  continue  coordinating  the  Legal  Internship  Program  at  Lander  and  to 
encourage  more  students  to  apply  for  the  same.   Our  first  legal 
intern,  Linda  Bone,  is  now  a  freshman  at  USC  Law  School  in  Columbia. 

W  T°  r^lynf0r,the  1?89  J"  mee°  JaPaa  Institute  on  Undergraduate  Curri- 
™  waveiopment  scheduled  for  this  coming 

(10)  To  enroWy ^(and  sometimes  auditing  as  in  Television  Production 
P^?^  ?  !f  Ppank  Jackson)  *»  ether  courses  taugfrt  by  Lander 
$32         -  I  am  now  on  my  second  year  taldna  Piano  u^ar>m?!S5L 


Statement  of  Professional  Development  (Joels,  page  2 


(11)  To  be  more  active  in  the  Political  Science  Association,  South  Carolina 

Chapter.   I  an  a  weaker  of  the  Executive  Board,  anil  as  a  neater  of 
the  Reviewing  Committee  for  the  Undergraduate  Student  Papers 
Competition,  I  an  encouraging  sqr  students  in  Research  Seminar  to 
produce  papers  that  sill  merit  submission  in  this  competition. 
Also,  I  plan  to  continue  attending  meetings  or  conventions  sponsored 
by  the  Association  for  Asian  Studies  and  the  Southern  Political 
Association  and  be  active  as  panel  moderator,  discussant,  or  paper 
presenter. 

(12)  I  sill  be  involved  in  two  or  more  workshops  that  will  occur  in  the  Spring 

relative  to  China,  one  to  be  held  in  Columbia  and  the  other  at 
Winthrop  or  Rock  Hill  in  collaboration  with  the  Winthrop  SXSU  Group 
to  China  on  the  subject  of  "Modernisation  and  Social  Change  in 
Chinas  A  Curriculum  Enrichment  Project"  (for  high  school  teachers 
and  students  in  those  districts.   I  volunteered  to  help  set  up 
exhibits  and  organise  recreational  programs  for  the  students. 

(13)  Continue  to  be  active  in  Phi  Alpha  Theta  and  the  Lander  Democrats  Club. 
B.  Long-Term  Goals 

(1)  In  collaboration  with  Winthrop  College  and  USC-Spartanburg,  X  would  like 

take  Lander  students  to  China  during  the  summer  for  a  study  tour 
generating  credits  toward  their  academic  program. 

(2)  To  offer  additional  new  courses  such  as  "Introduction  to  Law,  "  "Urban 

Politics,"  and  "Politics  of  the  Third  World."  With  the  considerable 
increase  in  enrolment  of  political  science  majors,  this  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  especially  300-lavel  courses  required  for 
graduation*  Also  with  my  recent  Mexican  trip,  a  possible  course  on 
Latin  American  Politics  may  be  generated  from  it. 

(3)  To  be  involved  in  writing  papers  or  monographs  if  time  permits.   X  may 

apply  for  a  sabbatical  leave  in  the  Spring  of  1990  for  this  purpose. 

(U)  To  apply  for  another  Fulbright-Hayp  gx*ant  in  the  summer  of  1990  either  to 
go  to  Indonesia,  Thailand,  or  Nepal. 

(5)  I  still  haven't  given  up  my  desire  to  pass  the  South  Carolina  Bar  Exam. 

Seven  of  my  former  students  are  now  practicing  lawyers  in  South 
Carolina.   They  serve  as  an  inspiration  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  this  goal. 

(6)  To  organise  a  debating  club  at  Lander  as  well  as  oratorical  contests  in 

order  to  provide  our  students  a  good  training  ground  for  careers 
demanding  these  desired  skills. 


X  am  determined  to  accomplish  the  above  goals  gradually.   It  will  require 
extra  effort,  time,  and  patience  (and,  of  course,  money),  but  nothing  is  impossible 
if  you  have  the  will.  Looking  back  at  the  goals  I  set  for  myself  during  the  past 
six  years  or  so,  I  feel  that  two-thirds  of  those  have  been  accomplished  and  the 
rest  is  still  being  worked  out. 
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a  J^H^1?  no  <lwwWo?  that  with  the  support  of  tho  administration,  faculty, 
and  staff  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  above  goals  can  become  a  reality.  H- 


Excerpt  from  my  China  Seminar  Application  as  part  of  ray  I 
Professional  Development  Plans,...  Page  3  (c#0#  mss) 

As  a  result  of  my  seminar  experience,  jay  institution  nay  allow  me  to  teach 
an  interdisciplinary  course  on  China  involving  other  colleagues  in  the  humanities* 
and  the  sciences.  Also,  it  will  enable  me  to  offer  the  following  courses  which! 
will  be  new  additions  to  the  curriculum  at  Landers.  ■ 

(1)  A  Seminar  on  "Education  and  Polities  in  China11  ■ 

(2)  A  Seminar  on  •Contemporary  laoueat  China  vs.  The  United  States*  | 

(3)  A  course  on  China  with  emphasis  on  the  new  reforms  vis-a-vis  other 
Asian  countries  such  as  India,  Japan,  and  South  Korea.  m 

(U)  A  workshop  for  bign  school  teachers  on  the  cultures  &  society  of  I 
the  Chinese  people.  " 

(5)  It  is  also  possible  to  team-teach  a  course  on  "The  Third  Worlds  China  _ 
vs.  India"  with  any  of  the  seven  professors  at  lander  who  vent  to  India  I 
on  a  Fulbright  grant  In  the  summsr  of  1981s.  ■ 

Mora  over,  this  seminar  will  be  a  very  appropriate  and  timely  one  for  me  sine! 
I  have  just  started  teaching  "The  Politico  of  China  and  Japan"  (scheduled  for  I 
January  1988  -  Spring  Semester).  This  seminar  will  strengthen  ay  preparation  and 
professional  expertise  on  the  subject.  Having  a  long-standing  hobby  in  photography 
this  trip  will  also  give  me  en  opportunity  to  take  slides  of  all  the  pieces  coveX 
in  the  itinerary  and  collect  books  and  other  relevant  materials  to  enhance  ay  effSo- 
tive  teaching  of  China  In  particular.  Also,  the  experience  of  Interacting  with  m 
other  scholars  having  common  interests  on  China  and  visiting  with  Chinese  official 
and  educators  will  broaden  sgr  understanding  of  Chinese  people,  society,  and  culture. 
Such  experience  and  teaching  materials  will  serve  as  excellent  tools  for  educating, 
other  people  in  South  Carolina  about  "Things  Chinese."   I  willingly  will  engage  i| 
outreach  programs  relative  to  China  involving  high  schools  and  other  colleges  in M 
this  state.   The  same  would  hold  true  for  other  South  Carolina  institutions  such  as 
churches,  women's  lubs,  public  libraries,  museums,  etc.  m 

In  another  course  that  I  teach  titled  "Minority  Politics  in  the  United  States," 
a  segment  of  the  course  is  focused  on  Chiaeae-Amaricana ,   This  seminar  and  travel*) 
will  provide  me  with  valuable  knowledge  into  the  culture  and  lifestyle  of  the  pecMe 
and  teach  the  subject  In  light  of  what  environmental  constraints  Cblnese^Amerioenr 
encounter  in  this  country.  Furthermore,  it  will  help  reinforce  ay  teaching  In 
subjects  as  American  Foreign  Policy,  American  national  Oovernasnt,  Research  Se 
Civil  Bights  and  Civil  Liberties,  Constitutional  Law,  among  others,  which  I  te 
regularly  at  lander  College. 

Without  connritting  Lander  College,  I  am  personally  very  interested  in  promotftg 
a  student  exchange  between  a  suitable  Chinese  college  or  university  and  colleges  la 
South  Carolina,   Also,  upon  w  return  to  South  Carolina,  I'd  be  happy  to  coordinate 
programs  about  China  with  other  seminar  participants.  ■ 

Tela  experience  will  also  help  enhance      knowledge  and  taste  of  Chinese  cuiadn 
as  well  as  ay  favorite  hobby,  piagpong.   I  have  been  invited  to  lecture  and  demonlr 
Chinese  cooking  to  a  Home  Economics  Class  at  Lander  and  the  other  year  I  was  invilld 
by  Anderson  College  in  South  Carolina  to  take  Lander  students  to  compete  in  such 
intra-collegiate  sports.   Since  this  particular  sports  had  its  origin  In  China,  ■ 
(Use  additional  sheets  if  more  space  is  needed.   Be  sure  to  Identify  the  item  no.  ■ 
1n  the  upper  right  corner  of  each  page  added  along  w*th  your  name.) 

observing  how  Chinese  play  (if  the  seminar  schedule  permits)  would  be  very  helpfuM 
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I9«4  ASIAWEEK  SHORT  STORY  COMPETITION  /  FIRST  PRIZE 

A  Dream  of  China 


BY  OVIDIA  YU 


HewnadrsboMmaniairidworpck^Msandbetpokewtth 
the  quankMtmm  of  one  who  has  long  known  tint  Fate 
holds  •  grudge  against  trim.  Gould  I  get  bin  out  of  China?,  he 
asked.  He  wanted  to  cone  back  to  Sfcigapore.  I  thought  of  my 
modem  little  flat  and  my  httbend  end  babies  aad  I  couldn't 
imagine  the  man  steeping  uo  our  tteftan-leather  sofa.  I  want  to 
see  your  father  again,  the  drab  old  nan  unwisely  nnt  That 
seated  the  matter.  Ididoot  warn  ium  to  scanty  other  agabt.  If  I 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  be  would  never  see  my  rather  again. 
The  sad.  sly  eyes  lost  the  watery  bold  they  bad  gained  on  my 
sympathy.  My  mind,  which  had  been  wondering  when:  an  extra 
bed  could  be  fated,  dropped  the  matter  and  began  to  east  about 
for  a  dtpkwnatic  way  to  say  "No." 

My  father  is  a  good  man.  My  mother--  his  second  wife  - 
died  soon  after  I  was  horn  and  my  rather  retired  in  order  to 
devote  his  time  to  bringing  me  up.  Until  then,  be  bad  been  a 
marine  biologist  in  the  University  of  Singapore.  He  toil  turned 
out  an  occasional  article  on  sea  worms  in  between  teaching  me 
the  right  way  to  bold  a  Chinese  calligraphy  brush  or  tefang  me 
stories.  As  I  grew  up  and  he  grew  older,  his  atones  dwelt  with 
increasing  frequency  on  China. 

China  was  the  most  beautiful  of  beautiful  tends.  In  his 
youth  he  had  wandered  within  her  bosom  and  penetrated  the 
depths  of  her  heart.  He  had  seen  strange  monkeys  with  white 
faces  and  snakes  in  the  bellies  of  other  snakes.  He  bad  shot  white 

*f?  ******  climbed  hundreds  of  steps  to  stone  temples  and 
trekked  her  forests. 

"When  we  went  to  America  to  visit  your  Second  Sister,"  he 
would  say  to  me.  "the  forests  there  reminded  me  so  much  of 
Ouna.  The  CatskiD  mountains  especially  rounded  me  of 
home. 

After  50  years  in  Singapore,  "home"  for 
bun  was  still  Swchuan. 

My  eider  sisters  and  brother,  aH  children 
of  bis  first  marriage  and  many  years  older 
than  I,  warned  me.  "Whenever  he  sees  any. 
thing  particularly  beautiful  he  says  that's  how 
k  is  m  China.  You  musn't  believe  ail  of  it,  you 
know!" 

They  were  sorry  for  me.  a  child  living  in 
the  company  of  an  old  man  who  told  the 
same  storm  over  and  over  again.  But  children 
love  repetition  and  I  thrived  on  it.  I  began  to 
dream  dreams  of  Chin*  too,  I  who  was  born 
countless  miles  from  China  on  this  island 
Singapore.  The  strange  mountains  and  stiff 
waters.  The  weird  beast  (was  it  a  unicorn?  I 
was  certain  it  was  a  unicorn,  the  strangest  and 
most  magical  of  all  beasts)  that  appeared  only 
*n«a  tome  momentous  event  was  about  to 
break  on  the  land.  In  China  there  were  fat 


Time  were 


teaghlng  fifties  that  could  adopt  fantastic 

spirits  in  the  trees  and  animals.  AS  this  —  .™.  

imeresting  tins  tat  Western  fishy  stories  with  their  brandy 
coloured  nostratkms  of  Cmeml^^^Lmmktmm' 
teg,  coo,  than  mundane  lire  mSbgspore.  wheie  the  ckmst  thing 
m  magic  wn  the  nauntedcuMcfem  the  pr 
severed  foot  was  frequently  to  be  seen  there.  If  you  pressed  it  you 
could  see  bones  through  the  skin.) 

But  one  thing  about  China  lay  heavy  on  my  father's  con* 
science.  Because  of  that,  he  bad  decided  that  he  would  die  in 
exile  Mpever  to  return. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  when  the  Japanese  surren- 
dered Singapore  and  left  China,  my  father  and  Ins  younger 
brother  faced  a  duke.  They  could  stay  in  Smgapore  or  they 
could  «ura  to  buiW  a  new  Chkn,  ta  theur  youth -~  and  they 
were  still  young  then  —  the  brothers  bad  been  revolutionaries. 
Both  had  defied  their  father  in  leaving  home  to  join  the  army 
fighting  to  bring  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  corrupt  and  dying 
nation  they  loved.  As  teenagers  they  had  seen  China  through  the 
eyes  of  the  prrvfteged,  as  sons  of  the  wealthy .  to  the  army  and 
disowned  by  thdr  father,  they  saw  her  duTerentiy.  housed  and 
savaged  but  nonetheless  beautiful.  Perhaps  even  more  so, 
because  now  her  pube  beat  in  their  bodies  and  their  blood 
soaked  her  rich  but  parched  soil.  It  fa  hard  to  understand  the 
allure  of  a  beautiful  and  troubfcd  tend,  but  rt  wa»  ta  China  then. 

At  that  time,  my  father  had  a  steaoy  income  from  teaching, 
in  Singapore.  He  had  his  wife  and  my  eldest  sister,  who  was 
already  born.  He  elected  to  stay  in  Singapore,  hwntitis  decision 
that  in  later  years  he  regarded  as  his  supreme  act  of  cowardice. 
His  younger  brother  returned  to  Ouna  to  help  repair  the 
atrocities  of  the  Japanese.  He  remaned  in 
Singapore. 

My  father  pined  for  China,  seeing  bis  act 
of  sdfishnere  reflected  in  the  shallowness  of 
the  lives  his  students  at  the  university  led.  All 

9t^N^^ln^i^?MM  ofbS 
fflf&tfjMffl  fay  did  not  have 

tMbju&OfijM  MM  nftfnttpntion  be  thought 
characterized  Chinese  youth.  That  which  hit 
younger  brother  had  and  he  lacked! 

My  elder  sisters  and  brother  laughed  at 
him.  The  youth  of  Singapore  are  practical, 
my  third  sister  would  say.  Oo  you  want  them 
to  go  around  with  slogans  and  Mototov 
cocktails  when  they  don't  see  anything  wrong 
with  the  country?  And  my  brother  would  ask. 
What  do  you  think  fa  wrong  with  Singapore? 
My  father  could  see  only  one  thing  wrong 
with  Singapore,  but  that  one  thing  summed 
up  everything  else:  Singapore  was  not  China. 
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[j*t»y        to  return  himself  later,  when  be  was  no  longer 


hm*K^!^i!^  °^  P*°P^  8°  'round  China  on  the  tours."  mv 
^qged  topmuadchim.  "They have spccialtoursiust far 

St  .«,,ffy  triP» of  course.  Tfl  set  op  cvsmhW  in 
«•  fS5l?!^trJ.{*  »*fl-flxaning  and  not  easy  to  dissuade,  but 

SihTrSJL?!?^.^  htt  <*iidten.  it  was  not  in  that 
ffth?'S^SS5J?^5^?  c^.  1*  respect 
^!SinWSS^^^I,l<ferw, «"««««  gain, 
told  ni  Mv»SIfSlr25r  bkc  th* «  ^"  °7  rister 
SLc^a^E^l^lilT*^  *»  American  Jew.  "The 

S*ta!kedaTt£«*£ 
t«  almond^ 

MJ^oSlSS,2!ite,soa'  OoJdca  Dragon,  who 

Ch  ii£se*yte  cS^flJ^J1  Jewi*  *»H  cap  atop  his 

Sn^ahSmt  ^^^""f**  to  » 

your  'orefathersl3ore12u  k  *  ^.thL*£nan  "S****  of 
£y{    «r  sad.  wfS  1.  ^  »  budd  a  strong  future," 

grave,  of  SX  ^ST  who  had  never  sera  the 
The  years  passed.  I  discovered  that  not  everyone  viewed 


2»nfJ^f*to  *«*  0*«rt*  took  over  aU  of  China 

SSLTSSS^^  rooo«y-  eiothes  and  pSnS 
^teJtbe^Hventbktwist^ 

Se«*on^o  n*!**^  however,  had  no  such  scruples  andpasaed 
,k«  lL!T?.not,oniy,lhame  for  fc>orm«  the  call  of  his  country 

written  to  h«n  when  he  had  reconsdertd  and  spoken  ofrwum- 

g^^at  my  f*^',  younger  brother  had  taken  over^ 
ho^e^of  their  toe  father  and  what  was  left  of  the  wmShof 

SS^S^^^^^^^^^^herwaTw^ 

toSiS^  i*1*"**  b*  »  ^heTwouW 
*ewfttni{y  interests  far  better  than  he  could,  and  resolvedaw 
wdisiaacesuea  a  dutiful  «n    returning  bimsW.SiSeaS^ 

♦~   "Idtta'*  Jwow    e¥8r  roCBtt  t0  *o  back  to  China."  I  said 
to  my  ln«band.  surprfced.  "He  ne**r£ld  me  thaT"  ' 

awTM1.fWa*  *SJ**  1  Heaveniy  Wisdom  said 

ovefTh^^'^^^  S3 
**  «  over  lacrc  wn  no  Question  of  serin*  iwir >» 

to^^L-fT^T?  ^  t!«*W»,«  sound  faJcep£XrS 
you  sure?  I  would  have  gone  back  anyway,  and  claimed 
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everything  that  was  mine  by  right!" 

"There's  no  point  disowning  the  past.  Uvms  in  Chimi 
dunng  the  Cultural  RevoSoawStld  IwC^nolote.  ft^ 
good  thing  your  father  didn't  go  back."  W  " 

"But  he  could  have  gone  back  to  China  and  taken  everv- 

My  husband  shook  his  head  nuldly.  "If  he  had  «one  back  to 
^  Oue?e*iug  ny 

and  Baby  Two.  When  they  ate  socks  and  moso^TS,  he 
regarded  their  diet  with  detached  scientific  interest.  For  that 
reason,  in  the  earty  years  of  our  marriage,  I  had  little  rime  to 

bre^%£  *•  "N"1  *  m  ***  **  *  ***** 
Some  old  people  become  invalids  because  they  fed  without 
a  place m  society.  The  role  of  invalid  it  eaty  to  arnmae  andidT 

SK^^i<yw_^f0>  ^  «» «>fcc  Nm  an  invalid. 
After  I  married,  he  moved  to  Paw  Rfc  where  he  spent  his  days 
planting  orchids,  writing  poems  about  W 
exile  and  drinking  tiger  bone  wine.  He 
had  never  given  up  his  interest  in 
calligraphy.  Often  my  husband  and  I 
took  the  babies  on  the  long  drive  up  to 
Pasir  Ris,  where  their  grandfather 
taught  their  infant  hands  to  hold  the 
Chinese  brush  in  the  correct  way  and 
told  them  stories  about  China.  At  low 
tide  my  father  and  my  husband  walked 
on  the  seabed  barefoot.  They  had  a 
scientific  game  which  involved  spotting 
sea  worms  and  giving  their  scientific, 
names.  As  these  were  serious  scientific 
expeditions,  the  babies  and  I  were 
never  allowed  to  go  with  them  but  had 
•o  stay  in  the  house. 

It  was  during  one  of  their  scientific 
expeditions  that  1  came  across  some  of 
my  father's  poems  while  cleaning  his 
study  room.  The  babies  were  asleep 
under  the  fan  and  my  father  never 
minded  me  reading  his  poetry,  i  found 
my  favourite  one  that  went: 

Lovely  stient  carp 

Grciing  my  ornamental  pond 

Like  a  woe  thought. 

IsaB  water  your  element 

<f  do  you  dream  oj  wide  brim***  rims 

As  I  have  a  dream  of  home? 
.^vS?"1*  f«to*f  ^  content  in  Singapore  after  all  these 

^h?^  Notfhon«-  My  father's  writing  made  me  homesick 
nLH  S^Uti  mr  If"  known-  Now.  that  was  beautiful 
jJJJJj^  (J^HTed  up  fcdinS*       on*  «s  well  as  pleased  the  ear 

af  tJ?iihf^k  of  {be  book  of  manuscripts  there  was  a  packet 
Oiim^i!^  "?  !ff,beforc*  1  resist  letters  from 

£EJ»'JtL  them.  They  were  all  from  the  wife  of  my 

mone^tpten^t  and  they  were  all  letters  asking  for 

h^Ub^irS^Sd^0nqn,t  J  asked  my  father  when  he  and  my 
ho^WkS  nM  iarod5ed  lha* 1  ^  been  reading 

u,   ''Y*5* 1  Mien  I  did,"  he  said  matter-of-factly.  He  took  the 

i  am  Wp«  *wmcy  than  he  should  have,  it's  a  good  thing 
i  ant  not  the  sort  of  man  to  marry  for  dowry!"  my  husband 
said,  in  a  buoyant  mood.  1  could  tell  he  had  won  then  scienti- 


st* 


5c  game  that  day, 

"I  would  not  have  given  my  daughter  away  to  such  a  sort  of 
manl- my  father  replied,  pretending  great  dignity. 

"But  why  were  they  always  asking  for  money  if,  after  aft., 
my  uadc  returned  to  burnt  a  new  China?  Dont  they  treat  hka 
weg  there  then?  And  why  docs  my  uncle's  wife  write  instead  of 
Wmwridng  you  hhniBtf?  I  could  not  write  to  Heavenly 
Wisdom's  famfly  for  money." 

One  of  my  babies  began  to  cry  for  me.  Heavenly  Wisdom 

if  babies  ate  seaweed.  Mfrbabte  did  not  and  they  both 
oegaato  cry  with  great  vigour.  For  that  reason,  my  father's  reply 


*'*2*w^n^  b««  taken  a  mistress,  neglecting  his 
wire,"  Heavenly  Wisdom  soggested  that  night.  "His  wife  might 
betoo  srhtmeri  to  let  her  famfly  know  and  so  is  forced  to  write 

»vour  father  for  ■■^■■■■■i  ■ 

J?  **  *■*  *m  «P«ulatioo  on  Heavenly  Wisdom's  part. 
My  father  was  not  disposed  to  discuss  the  issue  again,  and  I  was 
left  to  wonder. 


why  were  they  always 
asking  for  money  if  ray  ancle 
returned  to  bnUd  a  new  China? 
Don't  they  treat  him  welt?" 


Then  I  was  offered  a  chance  to  go  to  China.  It  was  a 
university  literary  tour.  Voting  people  in  Singapore  don't  speak 
Chinese  as  the  older  generation  did.  These  young  Sinantxmeani 
cmaWrend  and  write  beautifully  literate  bit  were 

awkward  when  it  came  to  conversation.  I  was  invited  to  go  on 
the  tour  as  an  interpreter,  and  because  ft  was  thought  1  knew 
something  about  China,  being  my  father's  daughter.  The 
professor  who  organised  the  trip  was  a  friend  of  my  husband's. 
He  made  me  the  offer  through  my  husband.  Half  of  my  expenses 
would  be  paid  for.  It  was  my  opportunity,  at  last,  to  see  the  land 
or  ray  people. 

-?  wtm«i  w  «°  «ybe  tour  very  badly,  but  it  was  not  in  my 

ufSLOU  f^i*  1  T*?*6'  tr#ng  to  look  patient,  as  my 
husband  made  up  his  mind.  ' 

My  husband  did  not  have  much  enthusiasm  for  China.  His 
parents  had  never  spoken  to  him  of  China  except  of  their  relief  to 
have  left  in  time.  To  him,  China  had  been  a  land  of  corruption 
and  oppression  where  whole  families  starved  to  death  and  daugfa. 

were  sold.  The  new  China,  waving  the  banner  of  commu- 
nism, hardly  appealed  to  him  more.  Afl  he  hkeri  about  China  was 
summed  up  In  his  liking  Chinese  acrobats.  I  did  not  expect  him 
to  sanction  my  leaving  him  and  the  babies  for  such  a  triiT 

"You  may  go  if  you  wish,"  my  husband  said. 

1  rentteood  tofaWW  pay  half," 

"Do  you  doubt  I  can  do  that?"  Heavenly  Wisdom  asked 
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C drily.  So  it  was  settled  and  I  went  to 
ma  for  two  weeks, 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe 
China.  I  am  writing  of  my  Canity... 
my  father  and  bis  younger  brother. 

A  mission  I  had  set  myself  to  ac- 
oompfeti  a  China  was  to  visit  my 
teller's  hometown  where  my  unde 
«d  his  wtfettiil  lived.  There  wwefew 
other  rdstivci  left  ativ*.  The  tour 
brought  us  within  twd\hours  of  my 
dnriiradop.  Apparently,  two  boon' 
tf»d  k  as  immense  distance  to  most 
people  in  China,  where  they  often  cai- 
cutase  distance  by  bicycle  rather  than 
by  car.  However,  I  was  ate  to  rem  a 
car,  and  two  students  and  a  guide  set 
off  with  me*  As  we  travelled  through 
fmriaodaadsmaftdty  regions  where 
bamboo  scaffolding  obscured  most  of 
the  small  buildings,  I  could  not  ima* 
gne  my  father  there* 

Trae,  there  was  much  beauty  in  China.  On  a  boat  trip  the 
day  before,  had  aB  been  stunned  by  the  h^ht^^  \wr^ 
Kness  of  the  rim,  nearby  mountains  with  cam  of  stalactites  and 
distant  mountains  dreamy  and  pttrpfe  in  their  vagueness.  This 


#  *t  #  n 


Team  Md  yefton  rtwfctd  sanva  dripped  off  Ms  cm*. 
know  what  to  say.  wishing  I  had  aof  come  to  Chine.. 


^1  did  not  venture  another  remark.  My  aunt  nervously 
pressed  roe  to  eat  more,  to  the  accompaniment  of  my  uncle's 
muttered  swearing  and  self-pity. 

I  gave  my  unde  the  money  my  father  had  given  mc  for  him, 
and  a  tape-recsjrder  and  camera.  My  unde  complained  because 


^ma  even  my  father  had  SS^iu  mTtiSrl^^ 

^^et°ray^^^^^^wt^h,odl^  their  thaSnryfi^^ 

'c  had  sprung  from,  had  Uved  off  in  pre-history.  warmed  would  keep  them  going  t*eUtora^n7S^ii^^i! 

if  iodeed  land  speaks  to  spirit.  My  spirit  was  as  aBen  hcrtTas  I  grwnl^^StobT^iiT a«5^dl  w^Uhe^S 

was.  (( uidin^d  towards  a  diAnvmH  <>it*  «f a.i  f- "  •    •    •   ■        '  y  *™  TO  1  waaxa  manor 


was.  U  indin&d  towards  a  diamond  city  of  trees  and  meaningful 
occupation,  eifweatiy  sparkling  in  the  modem  world.  That  was 
whore  f  truly  bekwg^d,  among  skyscrapers  with  giass  fronts  and 
gc4d-encrusted  orchid*.  W.ten  I  fmaily  met  my  uncle,  it  wasasa 
viator  to  a  strange  land,  not  as  a  returning  exile. 

When  I  finaUy  met  my  unde  I  saw  be  had  the  face  of  my 
He  was  thin,  shrivelled  up.  He  spat  noisily  and  con- 
spjcuottsJy  and.  asked  if  he  had  any  message  for  my  father,  said: 
"Te8  mm  to  send  money." 


bowls  in  a  basin  she  brought  to  the  table. 
"He  denounced  some  of  my  relatives,' 


my  aunt  told  me  in 


''Now  my  famtty  won  t  have  anything  to  do  with  us. 
Neither  will  his  family.  1  don't  blame  them.  He  betrayed  his  own 
cousm  on  his  mother's  side.  We  are  barely  tolerated  by  people 
evwnow.  The  village  children  throw  names  at  him  and  their 
parents  encourage  them.  He  will  not  work.  He  wiO  not  even  ask 
for  money.  I  have  to  do  that."  She  sighed  softly,  and  the  hair 
stnggung  on  to  her  face  was  yehow-white.  "Your  father  always 


WC  taH^J0  itiy  *bout  mertnt         members  and  what 


the  night.  I  tried  to  remember  everything  I  could.  My  father 

wooM  treasure  every  detail  I  couW  give  him.  Tnere  was  UwsrnaU   

^iS^L^!^^^^ikr.  ™?  te?dmg  °!Lth*-  V***  the*  were  doing.  Soon  my  uncle  aroused  ru^nsetfluld^ 

w  bOKk^^^  ph«otraphsandafew  books,  The  food  was  he  was  going  to  walk  me  to  the  hotd  I  bowed  anodbWS™ 

1  my.,Tth*- My  ******  mm  ^  roe  again  to  remember  to  give  their  thanks  and  regards  to  mv 

Surcivmvfa^iimf  him          ...^  •      .        .  This  man  who  was  my  father's  brother  looked  hungrily  past 

../                       ,    "l00**7*  I  asked,  knowing  that  he  me  at  the  gate  of  the  hotd  compound.  7H^ 

aeSTer^^Jn^^  ^ZlT1  my  f<Kher  ^  ncTf  m  MJuettJ'  h<  said  pointedly.  "There  is  a  canteen  where  you 

^^y^^h^^r^L  l  *her'J^aum  *SflIy  sa^:  can  buy  me  a  drink .  ft  has  been  years  since  i  was  invited  to  have  a 

^  Tes,yotu  tatncrseridsrnoney.  Heistoogoodtous.  Your  uncic  drink  here." 

knows  but  wiU  not  admit  it.  Too  proud."  "Why  don't  you  come  in  for  a  drink/"  1  invited  him  lamely. 
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He  accepted  with  chikMtke  excitement,  putting  «  little  in  his 
eagerness  as  I  heW  the  compound  gate  open  and  the  gate-keeper 
waved  us  both  by  without  checking  kfetttificatioa. 

V/ab  great  grandncat,  my  undo  ordered  orange  (jnaks  front 
the  waiter.  He  criticised  the  glasses  at  dirty  when  the  drinks 
arrived  and  insisted  on  new  ones.  To  this  man  my  father  had 
trusted  the  honour  of  his  famSy,  now  scattered  and  fo 
disharmony.  Gould  be  five  with  that?,  I  wondered.  Otse  thing 
that  had  soothed  his  spirit  in  the  long  years  of  "exfie**  was  the 
thought  that  he  bad  done  right  in  leaving  everything  to  his 
brother  who  was  a  nobler  person  than  he.  I  stared  at  the  nan 
gufrwngfat  wwyjufcc  ano^feh ^growing^tttste,  My  father 

service  by  his  greed.  He  had  kept  nay  father  in  Singapore.  For 
that  i  owed  him  much. 

I  kept  buying  hint  the  orange  drinks  be  s*vaflowed  with  such 
relish.  1  could  not  think  of  anything  more  i  could  do. 

Finally,  be  let  me  walk  him  through  the  compound  to  the 
gate.  Just  inside  the  wail  he  turned  and  took  one  of  my  hands  in 
both  of  his  and  be  cried.  Tears  and  ycflow-streaked  saSva 
dripped  off  his  chin.  I  didn't  know  what  to  say,  wishing  with  all 

fcetags  in  this  pathetic  wreck  of  a  man.  When  he  calmed  down,  I 
patted  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"We  will  send  you  things  from  Singapore/'  I  promised. 
"My  father  will  send  things  to  you." 

"Can  you  get  me  out  of  China?"  be  asked.  "I  want  to  come 
back  to  Singapore.  Just  me,  one  person.  No  wife." 

Where  would  he  live  in  Singapore?  Not  with  my  father. 
There  was  Utile  room  in  Pasir  Ris.  There  was  tittle  room  in  our 
flat  too.  I  couldn't  have  him  steep  on  the  sofa!  And  what  about 
his  wife,  alone  in  China? 


"I  want  to  see  your  father  again,"  the  man  said.  An  angry, 
cheated  look  bad  come  back  into  nit  eyes.  He  obviously  fdt  that 


No.  1  would  not  do  tma  to  my  father.  I  wanted  to  return  to 
Sesgaporc  to  teg  Mm  my  unde  was  weB  a  China.  That  be  was 
too  busy  (not  mo  bay)  to  write  hunsetf.  My  father  couM  then 
breathe  easy,  befieve  he  bad  done  a  good  thing  and  map  m  bis 
out  age  his  reward  for  the  good  Use  be  had  lived  and  the  dtfdtcn 
be  had  reared.  This  nun  must  not  be  allowed  to  come  and  spot! 
everything! 

"Dont  leave  me  to  die  here.  1  have  not  long  to  five.  I  want 
to  get  out.  Can  you  get  bus  out?" 

"1  wffl  see  to  it  when  my  father  has  left  this  world," !  aid. 
My  father  would  not  consider  it  a  curse  even  if  be  knew  and  I 
would  not  teB  him.  "After  that  we  wbl  talk  of  getting  you  out." 

He  understood.  He  thanked  me  and  wanted  away  weighed 
down  by  hopeaamca  and  bad  nature.  1  watched  baa  through 
the  gate.  A  drab  old  man  m  okf  worn  clothes  wandering  from 
puddle  to  puddle  of  ycfiow  fight.  It  was  as  though  he  was  the 
spirit  of  China,  now  broken  and  leaving  me.  Leaving  me  forever, 
for  1  could  tefl  he  would  not  eutbve  my  father.  If  bis  wife  did.  I 
swore  i  would  take  care  of  her. 

My  father's  China  no  longer  exists  except  in  ban  and  in 
other  men  who  try  to  Bus  true  to  the  dream  of  Outa  in 
then*  hearts.  Perhaps  tike  the  heaven  of  Christian  converts  it  is 
theirs  both  as  an  ideal  to  Krivc  for  and  a  vision  of  things  to  come. 

1  returned  to  Singapore  alienated  from  the  China  I  saw,  but 
no  less  eager  to  tisten  to  my  father's  stories  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  beautiful  bads.  A  country  is  only  as  good  as  its  men.  My 
father  is  a  good  maa... whichever  country  can  claim  ban  as  its 
own.  • 
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t's  a  typical  2  a.m.  (or  Virginia  "Guv 
ny"  Kamsky,  34.  After  a  16-hour 
work  day  at  her  trade  consulting 
\  and  investment  banking  firm  in  New 
Yak  City,  she's  asleep  in  her  Park 
Avenue  apartment  at  last  Suddenly 
the  telex  machine  in  the  next  room 
clicks  on,  and  she's  up  in  a  shot,  at  the 
machine,  waiting  to  read  news  from 
her  office  in  Beijing,  capital  of  the  Peo 
pies  Republic  of  China.  Tonight  the 
machine  spews  out  data  about  a  U.S. 
bus  manufacturer's  proposed  joint-ven- 
ture in  China.  Laid  night  the  telex 
brought  a  message  about  a  bid  to 
build  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on 
the  Yangtze  River  Ami  the  night  fc^ 
fore,  it  was  new*  about  her  trip  to 
Ulan  Bator,  capita!  of  Mongolia,  to 
work  out  a  complex  threerway  deal 
involving  oil-field  equipment,  lumber, 
and  Soviet  Chinese,  and  U.S.  firms 

As  president  of  Kamsky  Associates 
Inc.,  or  &AI  (KAl  means  "open 4  or 
open  door"  in  Chinese),  Kamsky  ne- 
gotiates contracts  and  joint  ventures  in 
China  lot  65  chant  *A*n4\aues  around 
Out  wviki  K*;i*w  nwtgaone  w:ote  in 
1984:  "While  oil  ion*  soil  dream  in  vmn 
about  selling  one  can  opener  to  each 

Sumn  HamrrHsmnand  m  a  San*  F+ba**J 
wrm.  Sh&  mgukvty  probim  askbmm  and 
otheti  of  not*. 


oi  a  Ulbon  Chun-*-,  Virginia  Kamsky 
hoii  ijccwn>c  <>nc  <4  a  taw  :;uect2i>siul 
Western  entrepreneurs  in  China."  And 
m  February  198b,  Newsweek  named 
the  New  York  City  native  one  of  the 
Uii/a  25  "leading  players  in  the  Pacif- 
ic game." 

Justifiably  so,  Kamsky,  wfrio  speaks 
Oiinese  and  Japanese  fluently,  was  al 
ready  in  Ftekinq  on  business  in  Decem- 
ber 1978  when  the  Chinese  govern- 
merit  announced  normalization  of 
relations  between  the  VS.  and  the 
People  s  Republic.  In  late  1980,  when 
the  Statu  Council  m  China  begin  regu- 
lating foreign  business  ventures,  it  au- 
thorized only  20  firms  to  do  business  in 
the  country.  Nineteen  were  the  likes  oi 
G^outol  Electric  and  Mobtl  The  other 
name;  the  list  trie  unknown,  brand- 
new  turn  of  Kamsky  Associates  Inc., 
which  Kamsky  had  founded  that  Sep 
tember.  Then  ui  I0B4,  Kamsky  signed 
a  joint  venture  agreement  with  Amen- 
can  Insurance  Group  (AK3)  that  ironi- 
cally guJ  its  start  in  Shanghai  in  1919. 
al;  bought  40%  of  KAJ  stock.  With  AIG 
d*  j  partner,  Kamsky  feels  she  gamed 
tlu*  additional  support  a  giant  corpora- 
tion can  bang,  without  the  corporate 
interference. 

During  the  past  eight  years,  Kamsky 
has  helped  U&  and  foreign  firms  sign 
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■j j|  Marco  Polo,  move  over.  Perhaps  no  one  has  opened  more  doors 
(  '  •  to  trade  with  China  than  Ginny  Kamsky. 
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more  than  $1  billion  vn  joint  ventures 
and  trade  agreements  wrth  China.  The 
more  than  100  project  Ms  orches- 
trated represent  a  diverse  cross-section 
of  induafry  and  business.  She's  helped 
a  German  commodities  trading  &m 
«eU  40,000  tons  of  line  concentrate  to 
China,  which  the  Chinese  then  pro 
cesaed  and— with  Kamsky's  aid— sold 
to  one  of  her  Japanese  cbents.  She  has 
matched  a  large  U.S.  book 
wholesaler/distributor  with  Gtinese 
universities  in  a  $5millton  deal  to  » 
place  English-language  bodes  de- 
stroyed during  the  Cultural  Revolution. 
And  thanks  to  Kamsky,  a  U.S.  choco- 
late manufacturer  sold  its  technology  to 
the  Chinese,  who  now  are  planning 
chocolate  factories  of  their  own. 

Today  Kamsky  has  offices  in  New 
York  and  Beijing,  and  clients  in  seven 
countries,  indudinq  Brazil,  Germany, 
Japan,  France,  and  Canada*  She  uses 
her  intuition  and  a  strict  setf<Jevised 
formula  to  determine  a  company's  po- 
tential for  success  dealing  with  China. 
She  turns  down  95%  of  the  prospec- 
tive clients  who  come  to  her-  For  the 
5%  she  accepts,  Kamsky  and  her  pro- 
fessional staff  of  30  provide  the  knowi- 
edoe.  eroertaa  contacts,  and  insiohts 
essential  to  do  business  in  China. 

Kamsky  requires  every  professional 
she  hires  to  speak  fluent  Chinese.  And 
that's  ;ust  the  beginning.  Each  person 
she  bongs  aboard  also  must  be  entre- 
preneurial at  heart  "I  look  for  self-start- 
ere/'  she  says.  Former  staff  member: 
Sara  Judge,  now  director  of  Asian  pro- 
grams tor  the  American  Field  Service, 
confirms  that  by  saying,  "Ginny  gives 
the  people  who  work  br  her  as  much 
responsibility  as  she.  feds  they  can 
handle.  Sometimes  she  even  gives 
them  enough  rope  to  hang  them* 
selves!  But  &  you  have  a  good  idea 
and  can  prove  its  a  good  idea,  she'll 
let  you  run  with  it" 

As  logically  follows,  there  are  no 
"nine4o4ivers"  employed  at  either  the 
New  York  or  Beijing  offices  of  KAL  De- 
spite the  demands,  many  people 
would  like  to  join  the  staff.  Kamsky 
says:  MI  get  resumes  up  the  kazoo.  Rso» 
pie  with  MBAs  from  Harvard  law  de* 
grees  from  the  best  schools.  They  look 
perfect  on  paper,  but  chances  are, 
they  won't  work  out  on  the  Job/'  Thai's 
because  Kamsky  has  found  that  to  be 
successful  in  her  field,  paoplo  must  be 
in  hint*  with  Chinese  cuitum,  and  must 
tuivf  a  imHjmI  inattrki  U*  t  fettling  with 
msvli-  lunn  .iity  culture  And  that's  a 
j  i.tu*  U.tif,  Hriyji  Kainaky.  AO  but  two  of 
!  tun  statt  are  women.  Although  she  « 
I  caietul  not  to  ovt?r<jeneraiiae,  her  own 
experience  has  been  that  women  am 
i  more  willing  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to 


get  the  job  done. 

Company  revenues  are  confidential. 
But  Kamsky  gives  a  hint  about  the 
company's  growth:  KM  overhead  tri 
1980  was  $35,000.  "Now,  thats  our 
overhead  for  half  a  day/*  she  says.  Her 
office  rent  in  Beijing  alone  runs 
$330,000  annually. 

Naturally,  Kamsky's  success  hasn't 
come  easily.  She  routinely  (Hits  in  100- 
plus  hour  workweeks,  seldom  sleeps 
more  than  five  hours  a  night,  and  logs 
more  than  400,000  air  miles  a  year. 
But  she  afeo  lakes  time  to  sail  skt  work 
out  at  a  health  dub,  and  visit  with 
friends  and  family, 

How  does  she  do  fl  aB?  Wtti  a  raw 


combination  of  enthusiasm,  talent, 
knowledge,  and  drive.  "I  love  what  I 
do/'  she  explains  as  if  she  had  aB  day 
to  kik  and  as  if  that's  all  it  toot  In  lad, 
Kamsky  knows  that  red  love  requires 
what  may  appear  to  others  as  sacrifice. 

She  recalls  a  Chinese  fortune  cookie 
that  came  ha  way  on  a  recent  Satur- 
day afternoon.  Kamsky  was  sharing 
Chinese  takeout  in  her  apartment  with 
her  nephew,  6,  and  niece,  3.  "Aunt 
Ginny,"  complained  the  nephew,  who 
would  like  her  to  spend  even  more 
time  with  him,  If  you're  president  of 
your  own  company,  why  can't  you 
come  and  pick  me  up  at  school?"  She 
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snapped  open  her  fortune  cookie,  and 
read:  "In  order  to  conduct  an  orches- 
tra, you  must  turn  your  back  on  die 
crowd." 

Not  the  kind  of  fortune  most  people 
would  enjoy  claiming  as  their  own,  but 
one  mat  Kamsky  accepts  as  true. 
Kamsky  has  chosen  to  devote  almost 
aO  of  her  time  to  work.  Case  in  point 
Even,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  Kamsky 
had  a  full  schedule  of  work  lined  up, 
including  a  10  am  visit  from  her  attor- 
ney. "When  you  love  what  you  do,  it 
doesn't  feel  like  work,"  she  insists. 

It  didn't  feel  Hke  work  when  she 
started,  either,  in  1963,  at  age  10, 


read  feed  Buck's  classic  novel 


of  China.  The  Good  Earth,  and  decid- 
ed to  team  Chinese.  "At  that  time,  Chi- 
na was  dosed  to  the  rest  of  the  world," 
she  says.  "It  was  shortly  before  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  and  virtually  no 
one  to  mis  country  was  studying  about 
China  or  learning  Chinese."  Bui 
Kamsky,  the  daughter  of  a  senior  econ- 
omist with  W.R.  Grace  &  Co.,  had 
been  encouraged  by  her  parents  to 
pursue  her  own  interests.  At  1 1,  she 
signed  up  for  an  introductory  class  in 
Chinese  at  the  China  Institute  in  New 
York  Qty;  at  13  she  enrolled  m  a  State 
Department  program  that  trained  high 
school  sludenta  in  Chinese.  Whfe  her 


with  her  textbooks  for  the  nest  three 
years  trying  to  team  to  read,  write— 
and  trunk—Chinese.  At  17,  she  spent 
her  senior  year  at  Fujen  Catholic  Unf 
varsity  in  Taiwan,  and  became  fluent 
in  Chinese.  From  there  »  was  on  to 
Princeton  to  study  Japanese  and  classi- 
cal Chinese  to  prepare  tor  a  career  as 
a  scholar.  (Kamsky  recently  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  Princeton  board  of  trust- 
ees, an  honor  mat  deaghted  her.) 

"1  had  absolutely  no  plans  logo  into 
business,  because  China  was  dosed, 
and  mere  was  no  choice  but  to  be  an 
academic,'*  die  esjplsJna.  Bui  Marion 
Levy,  chetonan  of  East  Asian  studtesat 
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in  the  business  world  and  urged  her  to 

*t  nine 


take  graduate  comae  *t  Prtooetans 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public 
and  International  AHairs.  Thai  summer, 
1974,  Kamsky  took  her  first  economics 
course,  to  macroeconomics,  and  found' 
her  second  low, 

A  year  later,  she  was  an  eoonomtoi 
analyst  tor  toe  US.  embassy  in  Singa- 
pore whan  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in- 
vited her  to  Join  their  global  credit  pro 
gram,  last-track  training  that  moves 
candidates  into  executive  posJUoos,  af* 

1 Q    ii  an ■ .  Auk  — -1  vffk 

ter  is  nranrns.  one  accepieo.  it  was 
like  Chinese  boot  camp,"  she  says  to* 
day.  But  she  made  it  to  the  top  of  her 
class  and  nine  montos  later  landed  in 


Tokyo  as  assietant  treasurer  of  Chase. 
Her  job:  to  run  the  bank's  credit  train- 
tog  program  to  Japan. 

At  23,  Kamsky  had  became  the  first 
and  only  woman  bonk  officer  in  Japan. 
She  was  responsible  for  aB  the  bank  's 
credit  analysis  work:  deciding  what  to 
lend,  how  much  to  lend,  and  how  to 
structure  financing  for  Japanese  com* 
pantos  and  American  trading  compa- 
nies operating  to  Japan.  She  had 
found  her  third  love —trade. 

To  learn  more  about  how  trading 
companies  operate,  Kamsky  returned 
to  Chase's  New  York  office  as  a  lend- 
ing officer,  making  loons  to  major 
grata,  cotton,  end  metal  companies  in 
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work  unrelated  to  the  Orient  &  aB 
came  together  to  1978  when  Chase 
president  Wtflard  Butcher  traveled  to 
China  to  meet  prime  minster  Ii  Xian- 
nian.  Karnsky's  language  skills  and  her 
background  in  trade  finance  snared 
her  the  assignment  to  go  along,.  It  wee 
her  first  trip  to  mainland  China,  and 
she  says,  "In  a  sense,  I've  never  really 
left  since  then."  Chase  promoted  her 
to  second  vice  president  and  placed 
her  to  charge  of  the  bank's  corporate 
division  to  China.  She  spent  80%  of 
the  year  to  Beting  and  developed  an 
estenstve  network  of  Chinese  govern- 
ment and  industry  contacts  that  has 
served  her  wen*  ever  since. 

Although  she  didn't  leasee  it  then, 
sne  was  meeting;  future  extents,  raopte 
would  fly  into  Beijing,  and  want  a  deal 
done  to  36  hours,"  she  recalls.  "But  of 
course  it  couldn't  be  done  that  fast" 
She  spent  more  and  more  of  her  time 
helping  the  bank's  chants  with  the 
mountains  of  bureaucratic  and  cultural 
detass  involved  tn  negotiating  real  es- 
tate protects,  metal  trading  contracts, 
and  other  deals.  When  three  custom- 
ers of  Chase  suggested  she  quit  toe 
bank  and  go  to  work  tor  them,  she 
countered  wNh  a  proposal  to  work  on 
contact  as  a  consultant  In  mtd-1980 
aha  left  Chase  to  form  Kamsky  Asso- 
ciates, and  she  has  prospered  ever 
stoos,  steadily  building  her  client  list, 
her  revenues,  and  her  professional 
staff. 

When  prospective  clients  approach 
Kamsky  today,  she  first  assesses  their 

Wffl  the  cbent  build  a  tang-term  rela- 
tionship? Is  the  client  involved  in  tele- 
communications, energy,  transporta- 
tion, or  raw  materials — hkjh-pnonty 
areas  for  the  Chinese  government?  If 
not,  wU  the  cbent  invest  m  develop- 
ment and  manufacture  of  a  product 
the  Chinese  can  export?  Will  the  client 
se&  the  technology  so  the  Chinese 
themselves  can  manufacture?  And  fi- 
nally, wiH  the  client  produce  top<juality 
week? 

Tve  got  to  be  99%  sure  some* 
thing's  going  to  work  before  I  ever 
agree  to  take  on  a  project,"  she  ex- 
plain*  "We  do  a  very  thorough 
screening  process,  and  the  Beijing  of- 
fice does  a  tremendous  amount  of 
groundwork  first"  This  caution  pays  off 
.with  top  financial  returns  br  Kamsky 
and  for  those  companies  she  accepts 
as  dtenisL  It  also  brings  her  referrals 
from  satisfied  customers  and  continu- 
ing good  wi8  in  China,  where,  as  she 
points  out  "If  something  went  wrong, 
Hu»  Chinese  would  blame  us," 

SomtHtme*  her  negotiations  with 
Chinese  ^hculs  take  as  bng  as  mx 


year*  ocoattonaBy,  far  efemts  win  at 
reedy  hovt  conducted  wdenstve  bust* 
nan  in  China  and  have  essjijttilpsi_l  a 

itaairMi  4We>  e^slpaWtftae  ^L.  LM- 

raputa&on  is  raaacuicy  hn^  ana  naa 

npJOOtiatad  fWW^  aCsjfaapJSMMltt  ta  tM  Ittt&a 

ai  ntrif  an  ^^j^J^^^^J^j^^ 

the  chaixm  a  twooart  faa.  Tha  feat 
part  apptoi  to  Any  ptiQjaot  At  takaa 
on#  and  it  oateuaatod  on  tha  oort  fit  har 

Qfp)a(^p^ll)pg  A9KJ9ACVMMk         •aOOt^Ce!  ^^^^ 

pliaa  only  to  tuccawful  prcjacte  Rr 
theM  juu  chargaa  a  paremtaga  of  tha 
valua  d  tha  transaction,  ranging  ban 
half  a  paxcant  to  30%. 

Says  ona  of  hot  cltantii  AX  Robtn* 
•on,  oxecuiprB  vica  prwuam  as  ran* 
man  Ovaraaaa,  whom  Karaky  aariatad 
in  arranging  financing  for  a  2  inlQiOQ* 
•quarwoot  multi-uaa  compia*  in 

ing  compamaa  ova?  vnare*  jnara  ara 
thraa  raatoni  tha  doaa  to  waS*  J-tobbv 
•on  think*  Rut,  aha  ti  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  China  and  hat  a  wtda- 
ranga  of  oontacta  (ham  Saoond,  aha 

Mwmm  *4*Ap  i«aJI    A     f>U  apap^pl    AfWMMAilA  |MMM||| 

svT\K*4U7aa  a  caani  a  qpobjmpbp  |pa%p^§a§ii 
and  {cliows  through  at  avi^jnap,jra^ 
I  er  than  simply  making  introductions 
ana  cowing  out,  as  outer  oonsuBBna 
da  And  finally,  sayi  Bobmon,  "She 
hat  an  engaging  personality.  She  it 

vf  #w  w  i^p^a^P'    ej^^j^^ppP^p^F    se  *waa    wwwwg  w^mtwwmwg 

would  want  to  do  buatnaat  wife  Sha'i 
smart  bright  and  attracttva-and  peo- 
pla  who  work  far  her  am  iha  tame." 

Often  at  aha  negotiates  with  pro* 
•pacttve  clients  in  the  U.S.  and  other 
countries,  Kamsky  finds  herseti"  the 
only  woman  in  an  otherwise  eft-male 
jw^^UA,  wonma^H»ranH 

any-  signnoanf  rtumoers,  sne  nas 
fouf^  -Many  a^  when  she  gives 

mv^^>^mm^m%^mmm^mvA\>^M\^mK ^e^s^pv^pa    a^sav  *  *e*     ^^r^i^AaA.Aasw^ ^si    WjaiAiijjJ  >e^_£ 

prarnitasoni  to-a  ccropanva  Doara  os 
cuiac50»i»  Ka!W»y  ta  tna  only  woman  si 

i  Z+  liuk  >  if  ■  ^  u»Jmm1a  iiintiiJi  sVs>  '«&MSM*aaj^aar< 

4t  i ne r wayijpeopse  rejponp  ya.woinep 
buijneas  pro|aattpha»  vanae'>  Jtrom 
.oounor  to,  counoyv  sne  posni  out  one 
rates  China  (ope:  We.  trujf,  a'  nbn*. 
sue/:  aha  aemmp]B#>'n^^ 
fa  what  ft  p2nl  sT*ou  are. 

a  woman.  That'  she  baSsvasL  is' one 

MAAUkM  •  *  ^  ■  ■      ■^^Arf^^.^i         %»t^t£m  ^^a  *  fWpuMMt 

raoaan  ,ao  many  ongnt  wopoao  w*ay 
ara  a&r ac^sq  io  msa  Mnaa*  oi  mtasndaiDon*' 
al  trade.  "In  China,  you  can  sit  down 
with  the  minister  of  meiaSurgy  and 
structure  a  $250  million  mining  pro- 
H«t,  and  no  one  wi  say,  Isn't  it  amaz- 
ing for  a  woman  to  be  able  to  do 
this,' "  she  explains.  Sometimes,  men 
in  the  U.S.  are  initially  skeptical  be- 
cause she  is  a  woman,  she  says,  "But 
once  they  see  that  !  understand  not 
only  their  industry,  but  also  iha  market 
in  China,  and  onoa  they  reefiat  that  I 


can  structure  their  business  far  them 
ooassfufiy  in  China,  they're  very  re* 

af^fejiSa  ^  ^bv>js^^aej4as    a^^ea  sWssa  Lmmiji 
'Js^ew^se     SjMsa^sjsw s y f  awe^sT  asviv  Wp%sJt^A|  aa 

you  >how  oonpatanoa  In  Braa^  vou 
wi  QQBMMpd  raapadH  Ilia  aana  naa 
baan  kua  for  har  In  Watt  Qanaany* 
aho  sne  aan  uuuuveieu  on  a  noant 
Wp  to  the  UJSAR.  6>at  she  was  treated 
aa  a  pawon  and  not  aa  a  mambar  of  a 


wfaawiha  hflStw^  country 
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nar  oaman.  i/unng  nar  oanazng  aara, 
jrca  aayiy  i  iraa  a  iraaa  m  japan* 

faw  lapanaaa  dianlav  but  aha  rapocti 

^^^3SS)09)  ^pU  j(sP^pxm^d*^D^^m 
aanai  Rauwilly,  aa  tjwjBrJy^p^^ 

to  har  dlwoarfart  that  during  tha  rttual 
apaonanoa  osi  oiflDiaaa  001  ua«  v^a  mbjbf 
rtapacp  iuapn  ^s^s^ttaf^^  r^B^^^^  ^p^fcci^i  irs^^n'j 
^Ss^s^c^  pSs9  tt  ^^^pIB^  J^p!B(^sjia^i  ^cp^  ta^^sa^^  p^)^^t 
csoni  avan  ioor  at  nam  anay  juh  aw 
R  on  the  table  and  pushed  it  aside," 
she  recounts.  "Tha  other  Americans 
couldn't  bebeve  tt,  so  they  suggested  1 

meeting  tat  atone  tn  Japanese,'' 
tfeft  al  tiipt  tmmmtm  KiiiBskv  it  so  tu& 
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oaaaful  ia  bagaiaw  aha'a  alao  dfiotanL 
For  example,  she  says  it  takes  her  ex- 
actly four  minutes  to  pack  far  a  three* 
week  trip,  and  she  uses  the  24-hour- 
flight  to  China  far  work  and  relaxation 
"I  relax  when  I  work,"  she  says.  But 
she  also  tries  to  work  at  a  pace  she's 
comtortable  with,  and  to  allow  time  to 
do  things  right--whether  that  means 
spending  extra  time  on  research  or  fust 
sitting  and  visiting  with  a  ctient  To- 
gether her  efficiency  and  her  relaxed 
approach  to  time  help  her  handle  the 
twin  bugaboos  of  pressure  and  stress. 
Only  once  in  recent  years  did  she  find 
herself  burnt  out  During  a  seven-day 
stretch  in  1985,  she  had  to  fly  to  Beti- 
tog  and  back  twice,  returning  to  Hew 
York  Just  long  enough  to  appear  on 
mr-MacNeWiehrer  Repot"  before 
returning  to  the>  Chinese  capital  far. 
meetinw^That  was  too  much,"  she 
says.  "» spent  more  time  that  week  In 
the  air  tiuin  on  the  ground,  and !  won't 
do  that  again  unless  I  have  to." 

To  others  it  might  took  as  it  Kamsky 
has  had  to  give  up  u  V*  to  atuin  and 
maintain  hor  hprjtt-tKfWttari  career. 
She  takes  no  vacatkmn.  She  doesn't 
own  a  car,  and  she  says  her  lifestyle 
hasn't  really  changed  thai  much  since 
her  tint  year,  when  $35,000  stretched 
far  enough  to  cover  all  her  business 
and  personal  expenses  She  dotes  on 
her  nephew  and  niece,  but  iaeb  ft 
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BUS&3SS  WEEK  CAB08  t 


(A  Simple  Recipe) 
Chi none  Fried  ?>i^r> 
(Yang  Chow  Chow  Fan) 


lA  tsp.  sugar 
1/2  tnp.  accent 
2  eggs  -  beaten 
1/4  cup  oil 

1  tbsp.  soy  sauce 
1/2  tnp.  salt  to  season 
.       3  cups  cooked  rice 
I      1/2  cup  chicken  meat  -  diced 

2  stalks  of  green  onions  -  diced 
j     1/2  cup  fresh  or  frozen  green  peas 
j     1/2  cup  baby  shrimps  or  shrimps  cut  into 
small  pieces 
1  cup  strip  bacon  -  diced  (or  barbecue  pork 
or  ham  -  diced) 

Pour  oil  into  sauce  pan  or  fryinr  pam 
heat  and  saute  meats  with  onion i  add  rice. 
;     Stir  and  fry  thoroughly;  add  sugar.  ::0y  :;auce, 
then  pour  slowly  the  beaten  e£/*s  with  r?alt 
over  the  rice  co  that  they  will  co^t  it  but 
not  settle  in  lumps.    Stir  for  3  minuces. 
Pour  renaining  ingredients,  pea3  and  ,-:r&en 
onions;  heat  thoroughly.    Serve  hot.  'Garnish 
with  remainin/i  green  onions. 


fate*  Other  types  of  neat  may  be  used. 
Other  ingredients  found  in  the 
special  recipe  may  be  added. 
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Research  Project:  Fulbright  Contemporary  China  Seminar 
June  26  through  July  31, 1988 
William  R.  Hoyt 


Title:  Continuity  and  Change  in  Essential  Values  in  China 

grief  Description: 

An  exploration  of  the  relation  of  the  teachings  and  practices  of  the 
traditional  religions  and  philosophies  of  China  -  Confucianism,  Taoism 
(Daoism),  and  Buddhism  -  to  the  essential  values  of  the  present  socialist 
society  of  China. 

Information  gained  from  Interviews,  lectures  and  personal  observation 
in  China  have  been  placed  in  the  context  of  extensive  reading  and  research 
on  the  subject  before  and  after  the  experience  in  China  itself. 


Relation  to  mv  teaching  and  scholarship: 

1  applied  to  participate  in  the  "Contemporary  China"  seminar  primarily 
to  gain  information  and  insight,  and  obtain  materials  to  strengthen  the 
China  section  of  a  course  I  teach,  "The  Religions  of  India  and  China."  The 
total  experience  was  most  rewarding  in  that  regard.  However,  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  in  teaching  the  religions  of  China  is  to  get  reliable 
information  and  balanced  interpretations  of  the  present  status  of  the 
traditional  religions  and  philosophies.  Therefore,  I  chose  to  focus  my 
research  project  on  the  traditional  religions  and  philosophies  in 
contemporary  China. 

Doing  this  research  project  has  been  helpful  to  me.  I  hope  that  my 
findings  may  be  helpful,  also,  to  some  of  my  fellow  Fulbrighters  in  their 
study  of  and  teaching  about  China. 
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continuity  and  Change  in  Essentia)  Values  in  China 


A,  Brief  historic  note  regarding  traditional  religions  and  philosophies  of 
China. 

I  Traditional  Chinese  beliefs  and  rituals 

While  it  is  common  to  speak  of  Confucianism,  Taoism  and  Buddhism  as 
the  three  traditions  of  pre-modern  China,  it  needs  to  be  recognized  that 
these  three  shared  certain  basic  assumptions.  First,  in  each  tradition  it 
was  assumed  that  humans,  the  natural  world  and  the  spiritual  world  are 
united  and  that  there  is  no  radical  distinction  between  them.  Second,  it 
was  assumed  that  there  is  a  way,  the  Tao  (Dao),  that  all  things,  including 
humans,  should  follow.  Third,  it  was  assumed  that  harmony  between 
humans,  nature  and  the  spiritual  world  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of 
each  and  of  the  whole.  The  fourth,  assumption  was  that  humans  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  maintain  this  harmony.  (Fenton,  et.  al,  1988, 
p.  191,  and  Eliwood,  1977,  pp.  167-169) 

Each  of  the  three  traditions  had  its  own  way  of  securing  and  maintaining 
this  harmony.  Confucianism,  which  goes  back  to  the  teachings  of  Master 
Kung,  or  Confucius,  (551-479  B.CE.)  is  primarily  a  nnilosoptty,  but  its 
rituals  and  its  teaching  that  the  cosmic  moral  order  can  be  realized  in 
human  life  are,  in  a  sense  religious,  as  well.  Confucianism  emphasized 
achieving  harmony  in  society. 

Taoism,  also,  has  both  philosophical  and  religious  aspects.  Its 
philosophical  aspects  are  expressed  most  clearly  in  the  Tao  Te  Ching  and 
Chuang  Tzu.  Taoism  in  its  philosophical  aspects  teaches  that  human 
well-being  depends  on  maintaining  harmony  with  the  natural  and  spiritual 
realms  by  following  and  yielding  to  the  Tao.  Religious  Taoism,  which  was 
nurtured,  in  part,  in  the  same  soil  as  the  Taoism  of  the  Tao  Te  Ching  and 
Chuang  Tzu.  developed  a  large  number  of  deities,  an  ecclesiastical 
institution  with  a  priesthood  and  temples,  and  also  a  variety  of  practices 
designed  to  achieve  immortality  for  its  adherents.  Exorcism,  practices 
believed  to  ward  off  attacks  by  evil  spirits,  and  a  detailed  calendar  of 
lucky  and  unlucky  days  were  among  the  other  elements  of  religious  Taoism. 
(See  the  description  and  discussion  of  religious  Taoism  in  Thompson,  1989, 
pp.  90-104) 

Buddhism  was  introduced  to  China  in  the  first  or  second  century  C.E.,  but 
grew  rapidly  only  after  the  fall  of  the  Han  dynasty  in  220  C.E.  (Common 
Era),  it  continued  to  grow  in  the  following  centuries  and  enjoyed  the 
support  of  the  throne  during  much  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  (618-907). 
However,  in  845  the  T'ang  emperor,  Wu-zong,  who  was  a  Taoist,  attempted 
to  crush  Buddhism,  destroying  tens  of  thousands  of  temples,  confiscating 
vast  tracts  of  Buddhist  land,  and  unfrocking  more  than  200,000  monks  and 
nuns.  The  emperor's  attempt  to  destroy  Buddhism  failed,  but  Buddhism 


never  completely  regained  the  prestige  and  Influence  1t  had  enjoyed 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Tang  Dynasty.  (Fenton,  et.  al,  1988,  p.  167) 

Buddhism  contributed  to  the  Chinese  search  for  harmony  by  offering 
teachings  designed  to  enable  one  to  achieve  harmony  within  one's  self. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  Buddhism  was  substantially  changed  in 
China.  In  the  first  place,  while  Buddhist  monks  in  India  were  taught  to  cut 
all  ties  with  their  families  in  order  to  seek  enlightenment,  young  Chinese 
monks  were  taught  to  pray  for  the  salvation  of  their  families.  In  the 
second  [ilace,  while  Buddhist  monks  and  monasteries  in  India  generally 
were  free  from  interference  by  the  governmental  officials,  1n  China  they 
were  brought  under  the  control  of  the  throne,  which  regulated 
monasteries,  licensing  those  which  could  ordain  monks.  Buddhism 
underwent  other  changes  in  China,  but  the  two  Just  mentioned  are  among 
the  most  important. 

it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  there  were  certain  beliefs  and 
practices  which  cannot  be  clearly  linked  to  Confucianism,  Taoism  or 
Buddhism.  Among  these  were  the  rituals  performed  by  the  emperor, 
assisted  by  his  retinue,  at  the  time  of  the  winter  soltice,  aao:  the  various 
rituals  and  beliefs  of  families  and  of  the  peoples  of  the  vHl^es. 

In  addition  Islam  and  Christianity,  both  foreign  religions,  have  existed  in 
China  for  centuries.  The  oldest  known  extant  mosque  in  China  Is  the  Great 
Mosque  at  Xian,  which  was  established  in  742.  islam  has  had  Its  greatest 
strength  among  ethnic  minorities,  having  few  adherents  among  the 
majority  Han  Chinese. 

Nestorian  Christianity  (considered  heretical  by  the  Catholic  Church)  was 
introduced  into  China  about  635,  but  eventually  disappeared.  Catholic 
missionaries  reintroduced  Christianity  into  China  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  the  church  was  persecuted  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
missionary  activity  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  with  only  modest  results  in 
winning  converts. 

B.  Background  for  Viewing  the  Relation  of  Religion,  Philosophy  and  Society 
in  Contemporary  China. 

While  it  is  rather  common  in  the  United  States  to  interpret  the 
relationship  between  religion  and  society  in  contemporary  China  primarily 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Marxist  interpretation  of  religion,  it  is  a 
serious  error  not  to  take  into  account  historic  factors  which  have  played  a 
major  role  in  shaping  that  relationship.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  important  of  these  factors. 

First,  there  was  the  relation  between  state  and  religion  in  traditional 
China.  As  P.-Richard  Bohr  points  out,  "Peking's  religious  policy  represents 
a  continuity  of  the  uneasy  relation  between  state  ^nd  religion  during 


imperial  times."  (1988,  p.  13)  The  Chinese  government  since  the  time 
of  the  Han  Dynasty  has  believed  that  It  has  the  right  and  responsibility  to 
control  religion.  The  government  was  seeking  to  exercise  this  control  in 
its  regulation  of  Buddhism  and,  also,  much  more  drastically,1n  its  attempt, 
in  845,  to  destroy  it.  Further, Toreign  religions,  such  as  Buddhism,  and 
later  Islam  and  Christianity,  were  looked  on  as  being  heterdox  and  a  threat 
to  the  throne. 

When  Christianity  reentered  China  In  the  seventeenth  century,  It  was 
viewed  as  a  threat  to  society  for  a  number  of  reasons,  but  especially 
because  of  its  teaching  that  loyalty  to  God  must  take  precedence  over 
loyalty  to  the  emperor,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  also,  that  frequently 
throughout  Chinese  history  religious  bodies  have  been  involved  in 
rebellions  against  the  throne,  providing  some  justification  of 
governmental  fears.  (Bohr,  1988App.  13-15;  Yang,  1970,  p.  393;  and  Chao, 

1988,  pp.  44-45)  Thus  the  belief  that  the  government  should  control 
religion,  and  distrust  of  religion,  especially  foreign  religions-and  above 
all  Christianity-have  deep  roots  in  Chinese  history. 

A  second  major  factor  has  been  the  growing  disillusionment  with 
traditional  philosophy  and  religion,  and  religion  in  general,  In  the 
twentieth  century. 

By  the  early  twentieth  century,  the  traditional  philosophies  and 
religions,  Confucianism,  Taoism  and  Buddhism  were  widely  viewed  by 
intellectuals  (non-Marxists  as  well  as  Marxists)  as  having  prevented  China 
from  modernizing,  indeed,  widespread  disillusionment  with  these 
traditions  has  had  much  more  to  do  with  their  near  demise  than  has  any 
governmental  action.  For  example,  the  Confucian  tradition,  which  had  been 
enormously  influential  for  more  than  1500  years,  was  discredited  in  the 
minds  of  the  bulk  of  Chinese  intellectuals  decades  before  the 
establishment  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  1949.  Thompson  (1989) 
says  of  the  virtual  demise  of  the  authority  of  the  Confucian  tradition  early 
in  this  century:  "As  Western  influences  penetrated  the  minds  of  Chinese 
intellectuals,  Master  K'ung  [Confucius]  came  to  stand  for  an  anachronistic 
system  of  values  that  was  a  veritable  millstone  about  the  neck  of 
progress."  (p.  143)  (See  also  Levenson,  1966,  pp.  162-163.)  indeed,  not 
even  the  attempt  of  the  Nationalists  in  the  1930's  to  revive  the  Confucian 
tradition  as  a  counter  to  Marxist  teachings  was  successful.  (Thompson, 

1989,  p.  143)  jgj 

A  third  major  factor  has  been  the  linking  of  Western  imperialism  and 
Christian  missionary-activity  in  the  minds  of  many  Chinese.  Lenin's  view 
'  0  that  imperialists  use  religion  as  an  opiate  to  dull  the  will  of  the  people  to 

'ERJC         resist  exploitation  was  spread  in  China  in  the  early  1920's.  (Chao,  1988, 
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pp.  46)  However,  China's  own  historic  experience  seemed  to  many  Chinese 
to  give  credence  to  Lenin's  view.  For  example,  the  "unequal  treaties"  of 
the  First  Opium  War,  1839-1842  (fought,  in  part,  because  of  the  attempt  by 
the  Chinese  government  to  stop  the  smuggling  of  opium  by  the  British  into 
China),  removed  missionaries  and  their  Chinese  converts  from  the 
authority  of  Chinese  law  and  placed  them  under  the  protection  of 
Western  law,  which  was  backed  by  Western  gunboats  and  extra- 
territoriality. The  adage,  "'One  more  Christian,  one  less  Chinese,*" 
expressed  the  feeling  of  many  Chinese  about  this  state  of  affairs.  (Bohr, 
1988,  p.15)  (See  also  Fairbank,  Reischauer,  and  Craig,  1965,  pp.  136-146.) 
In  addition,  as  a  result  of  its  defeat  by  the  British  and  the  French  in  the 
hostilities  of  1856-1860,  sometimes  called  "the  Second  Opium  War",  the 
Chinese  were  forced  to  legalize  the  sale  of  opium,  a  money  maker  for  the 
British  (the  legalization  of  opium  had  not  been  achieved  by  the  earlier 
war)  and  to  permit  Westerners,  incuding  Christian  missionaries,  free 
access  to  China.  (Fairbank,  Reischauer  and  Craig,  1965,  pp.  150, 168-178) 
Thus,  this  second  war  against  China  by  Western  powers  had  brought  about 
the  legalization  both  of  the  opium  trade  and  the  work  of  Christian 
missionaries  in  China. 

One  need  not  believe  that  linking  Christian  missionaries  with  Western 
imperialism  is  altogether  Justified  (missionaries,  doubtless,  did  not 
intend  to  be  abetters  of  imperialism)  to  recognize  that  this  linkage  in  the 
minds  of  many  Chinese  created  difficulties  for  Christianity  in  China,  and 
also  increased  the  Chinese  government's  fear  of  permitting  Christian 
bodies  to  have  ties  with  Western  ecclesiastical  institutions.  (See  Yen, 
1988,  p.130.) 

Finally,  there  is  the  Marxist  critique  of  religion  as  being  rooted  in  rural 
peoples'  prescientif  ic  understanding  of  natural  forces  and  its  use  by  the 
exploitative  classes  to  teach  the  masses  suomission  to  their  lot  in  life. 
According  to  Marxist  theory,  religion  will  eventually  die.  The  attitude, 
however,  of  any  particular  Marxist  government  or  governmental  official 
toward  religion  depends  in  good  part  on  how  much  of  a  threat  to  the 
progress  of  the  Marxist  state  that  religion  generally,  or  a  particular 
religious  body  or  individual  Is  believed  to  pose.  (Chao,  1988,  pp.  47-48) 

Historians,  sociologists  and  others  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
analyze  the  role  of  various  factors  in  shaping  the  relation  of  traditional 
philosophy  and  religion  to  the  Marxist  society  of  China  it  is  important, 
however,  to  recognize  that  the  relationship  is  not  the  result  of  a  single 
factor,  but  of  a  variety  of  factors. 

C.  The  Current  Status  of  Religion  in  China  %}  w 

The  period  beginning  about  1978  has  seen  major  changes  taking  place  in 
various  aspects  of  Chinese  life,  including  religion.  Religious  institutions, 
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which  had  experienced  strict  control  and  sometimes  persecution  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  severe  persecution 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  began  in  1979  to 
reopen  and,  in  the  case  of  Protestant  Christianity,  to  experience 
remarkable  growth.  The  changed  religious  situation,  instead  of  bringing 
about  a  crackdown  against  those  engaged  in  religious  activities,  was  given 
a  degree  of  constitutional  support  in  the  Constitution  (State)  of  1932. 

Article  36  of  the  Constitution  (State)  of  1982,  states: 

Citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  enjoy  freedom  of  religious 
belief. 

No  state  organ,  public  organization  or  individual  may  compel  citizens  to 
believe  in,  or  not  to  believe  in,  any  religion;  nor  may  they  discriminate 
against  citizens  who  believe  in,  or  do  not  believe  in,  any  religion. 

The  state  protects  normal  religious  activities.  No  one  may  make  use  of 
religion  to  engage  in  activities  that  disrupt  public  order/impair  the  health 
of  citizens  or  interfere  with  the  educational  system  of  the  state. 

Religious  bodies  and  religious  affairs  are  not  subject  to  any  foreign 
domination,  (p.  28) 

The  guarantee  of  freedom  of  religious  belief  in  the  Constitution  is  not 
. innovation.  Freedom  of  religious  belief  was  guaranteed  in  the 
Constitutions  (State)  of  1954, 1975  and  1978.  Article  88  of  the  1954 
Constitution  states:  "Citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  enjoy 
freedom  of  religious  belief."  (p.  180)  Article  28  of  the  1975  Constitution 
guarantees  the  right  of  citizens  to  "enjoy  freedom  to  believe  in  religion 
and  freedom  not  to  believe  in  religion  and  to  propagate  atheism."  (p.  199) 
Article  46  of  the  1978  Constitution  follows  the  1975  Constitution  in 
guaranteeing  the  right  of  citizens  to  "enjoy  freedom  to  believe  in  religion 
and  freedom  not  to  believe  in  religion  and  to  propogate  atheism."  (p.  224) 

There  are,  however,  several  substantial  changes  in  the  1982 
Constitution.  First  there  is  the  prohibition  in  the  1982  Constitution 
against  any  "state  organ,  public  organization  or  individual"  compelling 
citizens  "to  believe  In,  or  not  believe  in,  any  religion"  and  against  their 
discriminating  against  citizens  "who  believe  in,  or  do  not  believe  in,  any 
religion."  Perhaps  an  even  more  significant  change  in  the  1982 
Constitution  is  its  statement  that  "the  state  protects  normal  religious 
activities."  However,  by  explicitly  excluding  from  "normal  religious 
activities"  those  activities  "that  disrupt  public  order,  impair  the  health  of 
citizens,  or  interfere  with  the  educational  system  of  the  state"  the 
0     »  £  Constitution  retains  for  the  state  the  right  to  regulate  religious 
ERIC  1 53  activities,  when  such  regulation  1s  deemed  necessary.  (See  Browning, 


1987,  pp.  218-219.)  Also  Innovative  In  the  1982  Constitution  ts  the 
dropping  of  the  provision  of  the  1975  and  1978  Constitutions  guaranteeing 
the  freedom  to  "propagate  atheism,"  which  had  favored  atheism,  since 
citizens  had  not  been  guaranteed  the  right  to  propagate  religion. 

The  1982  Constitution's  prohibition  against  "religious  bodies  and 
religious  affairs"  being  subject  to  foreign  domination  doubtless  roots  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  right  and  responsibility  of  the  Chinese 
government  -and  not  that  of  any  other  government  or  institutlon-to 
regulate  religion  in  China,  and  also  the  fear  that  Western  missionary 
activity  might  in  some  way  provide  an  opening  for  Western  imperialism. 

Thus  the  1982  Constitution,  while  permitting  governmental  restrictions 
of  religious  activities,  provides  constitutional  support  for  a  more  liberal 
policy  toward  religion.  Constitutions,  of  course,  can  be  changed  and  are 
not  self-enforcing,  thus  these  constitutional  provisions  do  not  tell  us 
what  the  future  holds  for  religion  in  China.  The  pulsions  of  the  1982 
Constitution  regarding  religion  are,  however,  part  of  the  present  religious 
situation  in  China. 

D.  Interviews,  things  observed  and  lectures  (July,  1988) 
1.  Interviews 

(I  did  not  ask  permission  to  name  or  identify  the  people  !  interviewed. 
Therefore  rather  than  reproducing  the  questions  and  answers  from  each 
interview  in  order,  I  have  organized  by  topics  the  answers  given.  !  have 
undertaken  to  report  accurately  the  answe  rs,  and  as  much  as  possible  have 
used  the  actual  words  of  the  interviewees  as  they  are  recorded  in  my 
notebooks,  although,  1  have  generally  not  used  quotations  marks.  Except 
when  1  have  used  the  question  and  answer  format,  I  have  used  paragraph 
divisions  to  separate  the  different  interviewees'  comments.) 

Confucianism 

Question:  How  are  Confucius'  teachings  regarded  by  Marxist  thinkers  in 
China  today? 

Answer:  Confucius'  teachings  have  been  discussed  recently  and  most 
scholars  think  his  ideas  about  education  contain  valuable  elements,  but 
also  elements  that  need  to  be  criticized. 
&  What  is  good  about  Confucius'  teachings? 
&  Confucius  said  that  there  must  be  a  teacher  where  there  are  three 
people,  thereby  stressing  the  importance  of  education.  He  also  taught  that 
everyone  has  both  strengths  and  weaknesses  and,  thus,  that  we  must  learn 
from  each  other.  These  are  valuable  teachings.  During  the  Cultural 
Revolution  all  of  Confucius'  teachings  were  condemned,  but  this  wholesale 
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condemnation  of  his  teachings  was  wrong. 

&  What  1s  bad  about  Confucius*  teachings? 

&  Confucianism  Is  different  from  Confucius*  teachings.  Therefore  one 

must  distinguish  between  Confucius*  teachings  and  the  modification  of 

them  by  the  Confucianists  after  the  Han  Dynasty.  Much  that  is 

criticized  in  Confucianism  may  not  come  from  Confucius  himself. 

&  But  what  is  bad  in  the  teachings  of  Confucianism,  as  distinguished  from 

the  teachings  of  Confucius  himself? 

&  After  the  Sui  and  Tang  dynasties  only  the  Confucian  classics  were 
studied.  This  practice  limited  the  education  of  the  students. 
Q:  What  are  some  other  bad  things  about  Confucianism? 
A:  Confucius'  follower,  Mendus,  also  should  be  considered  as  a  contributor 
to  the  original  teachings  of  the  Confucian  tradition.  Mencius  taught  that 
the  rural  people  are  the  basis  of  society  and  that  the  nation  is  important, 
indeed  that  both  the  rural  people  and  the  nation  are  more  Important  than 
the  emperor.  During  the  Ming  Dynasty  these  teachings  were  eliminated 
from  the  Confucian  tradition  by  the  emperors,  and  Confucianism  became  a 
tool  of  the  ruling  classes.  Thus  the  Confucian  tradition  which  had 
originally  taught  the  importance  of  the  people  was  perverted,  becoming  an 
instrument  of  their  exploitation. 

The  interviewee  further  commented  that  there  are  3  phases  of 
Confucianism.  1.  During  the  Han  dynasty  Confucius'  teachings  were 
recognized  as  the  most  important  thing  in  scholarship.  2.  During  the  Song 
dynasty,  in  the  tenth  century,  Confucianism  changed.  3.  In  the  Ming 
dynasty  Confucianism  changed  again,  especially  in  deleting  Mencius' 
teaching  that  rural  people  are  more  Important  than  the  emperor. 

Other  comments  about  Confucianism  bv  Interviewees: 

Confucianism  has  good  and  bad  points,  but  is  looked  on  as  being  too 
conservative  in  the  sense  that  it  teaches  people  to  follow  strictly  the 
teachings  and  ways  of  the  fathers,  leaving  no  room  for  change. 
Confucianism  is,  however  part  of  the  Chinese  heritage. 

China  followed  Confucius'  teachings  for  2000  years,  but  they  are  no 
longer  taught  in  China  Some  of  his  ideas,  however,  are  still  influential. 

Young  people  are  aware  of  Confucius'  teachings  and  they  doubtless 
influence  Chinese  people,  but  Chinese  young  people  know  little  about 
Confucius  and  his  teachings,  in  fact,  Chinese  young  people  are  more 
interested  in  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  than  in  Chinese  philosophies. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  in  traditional  China,  Confucianism,  Taoism 
and  Buddhism  overlapped.  All  three  were  part  .of  people's  lives,  therefore, 
you  cannot  separate  them. 

Even  though  they  are  np,tri|ught  to  the  children,  the  values  of  these 


traditional  religions  are  being  passed  on  indirectly,  because  they  are  part 
of  the  lives  of  the  people.  There  is  good  In  Confucianism.  Confucianism 
taught  the  value  of  the  family.  The  Communist  sense  of  collectivism  and 
the  Confucian  sense  of  the  oneness  of  the  family  and  society  overlap. 

Confucianism  includes  valuable  teachings  regarding  how  people 
should  get  along  together. 

Confucianism,  like  religion,  is  associated  with  feudalism.  During  the 
Cultural  Revolution  Confucian  signs  in  the  streets  were  torn  down. 

The  Family 

(Chinese  attitudes  toward  the  family  traditionally  have  been  linked  to 
Confucianism.) 

Q:  What  is  the  attitude  of  Marxist  thinkers  about  the  father  as  the 
absolute  authority  in  the  family?  (A  lecturer  had  referred  to  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  father  in  traditional  China.) 

A:  We  no  longer  believe  that  the  father  should  be  looked  on  as  the  absolute 
authority.  This  belief  is  equivalent  to  belief  in  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  emperor.  This  creates  people  who  can't  think  for  themselves. 
Therefore  these  two  concepts  are  currently  heavily  criticized  in  China. 
The  concepts  are  against  democracy.  All  members  of  the  family  are  equal. 
In  the  countryside  such  beliefs  are  still  followed  heavily,  but  a  main  task 
now  is  to  criticize  such  concepts. 

Buddhism 

ft  How  is  Buddhism  viewed  in  China  now? 

A'  The  ideas  of  Buddhism  are  not  helpful.  They  teach  people  to  cut  off  all 
desires.  It  also  teaches  the  ideas  of  reincarnation  and  heaven  and  hell. 
The  monks  teach  the  people  they  should  have  no  desires;  they  should 
control  their  feelings;  they  should  not  struggle  for  themselves.  Many 
scholars  think  these  teachings  are  bad.  They  keep  the  people  from  rising 
up  against  unjust  rulers. 

Other  comments  about  Buddhism: 

Most  Chinese  people  in  the  backs  of  their  heads  believe  in  Buddhism, 
especially  people  born  well  before  1949.  They  would  be  given  Buddhist 
names.  But  I  am  not  sure  if  there  is  life  after  death  or  heaven  or  hell. 

Older  people  still  believe  in  Buddhism,  but  young  people  are  taught  very 
little  about  Buddhism.  But  they  are  still  influenced  by  Buddhism.  For 
example,  through  Asian  Buddhist  poems.  However,  Buddhism  does  not 
represent  their  total  view  of  life.  j  ; 
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Most  young  people  are  not  Interested  In  Buddhism. 

During  the  Cultural  Revolution  Buddhist  images  and  temples  everywhere 
were  destroyed.  I  do  not  know  of  any  young  people,  or  old  people  in  cities, 
who  believe  in  Buddhism,  in  the  country  some  old  women  will  go  30, 50, 
100  miles  and  climb  a  mountain  and  worship  God. 

Buddhism  is  not  popular  In  China. 

Christianity  is  more  popular  than  Buddhism. 


Taoism 

ft  How  is  Taoism  viewed  today  in  China? 

A:  There  is  the  Taoist  doctrine  of  wjuwjei,  following  nature.  Rulers  had 
limitless  desires;  they  followed  nature  and  let  society  go  by  itself  (run 
itself).  Taoism  as  a  religion  is  different  from  Taoism  as  a  philosophy. 
The  role  of  Taoism  in  ancient  China  is  as  important  as  is  the  role  of 
Confucianism. 

Another  interviewee  commented  that  Taoism  is  not  popular  in  China 
now. 

Still  another  said  that  Lao  Tzu's  teachings  are  not  taught  anymore. 

Marxism 

(It  seemed  appropriate  to  ask  about  Marxism,  which  in  many  ways  has 
replaced  the  traditional  philosophies  and  religions.) 

ft  Does  Marxism  have  strengths  and  weaknesses? 
A:  Marxist  thinkers  in  China  today  believe  Lenin  was  wrong  when  he  said 
that  imperialism  is  the  last  phase  of  capitalism.  They  now  see  that 
capitalist  countries  are  doing  well.  Socialist  countries  make  mistakes 
and  are  capable  of  correcting  their  mistakes.  Western  countries  can 
correct  their  mistakes,  as  well.  For  example,  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  was 
important  in  correcting  social  errors  in  American  society,  limiting 
monopolies,  for  example.  China  must  learn  from  Western  countries.  For 
example,  China  has  learned  that  centralized  governments  have  limitations 
in  ruling  a  society,  thus  the  lower  levels  of  government  have  been  freed 
from  many  of  the  limitations  placed  on  them  by  the  central  government. 

Other  comments  about  Marxism  and  Communism: 

« 

o|c57       Only  14  million  people  are* members  of  the  Communist  Party,  but  most 
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people  believe  in  Communism,  but  not  as  unquestionlngly  as  they  once  did. 

During  the  Cultural  Revolution  speaking  out  in  dissent  was  not 
permitted;  now  one  is  encouraged  to  express  dissenting  views.  Further, 
people  are  now  committed  to  advancing  themselves  and  their  families,  as 
well  as  society. 

During  the  Cultural  Revolution  freedom  of  religion  was  not  permitted. 

It  is  good  to  help  people  better  their  lives,  which  Marxism  seeks  to  do, 
but  it  is  not  good  to  encourage  fighting,  which  Marxism  also  does. 
Capitalist  countries  also  do  a  lot  of  fighting. 

The  Cultural  Revolution  caused  a  lot  of  young  people  to  think.  Some 
began  to  doubt  Communism  and  think  that  perhaps  Communism  is  not  true. 

Communism  has  good  and  bad  features.  People  have  the  freedom  to 
recognize  what  is  good  and  bad  in  Communism. 

The  people  of  China  lost  confidence  in  Marxism  during  the  time  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution. 

Young  people  no  longer  believe  in  Marxism  since  the  Cultural  Revolution. 
(Most  people  did  not  state  the  matter  so  strongly,  but  I  was  told  by  several 
people  that  one  does  not  have  to  accept  Communism  unquestioningly.) 

The  government  believes  there  is  a  crisis  in  belief  now.  The  State 
Commission  on  Education  has  a  series  in  moral  education  which  is  taught 
in  the  schools.  Students  are  taught: 

I.  Love  of  the  Motherland;  2.  Love  of  the  Communist  Party; 

3.  Love  of  study;  4.  Love  of  labor. 

Christianity 

(It  seemed  appropriate,  also,  to  ask  about  Christianity  because  of  the 
reports  of  interest  in  Christianity  in  China  today,  which  provides  a 
religious  alternative  to  traditional  beliefs.  However,  some  people 
commented  about  Christianity  without  being  asked.) 

Christianity  is  not  popular,  though  there  are  some  Christians  in  China. 
People  still  remember  the  Opium  Wars.  Fear  of  colonial  intervention  is 
one  reason  that  there  has  been  such  fear  of  Christianity  in  China  since 
1949. 

Christianity  teaches  people  to  help  each  other. 

Some  young  people  are  interested  in  Christianity  because  they  are 
influenced  by  the  West.  They  haven't  known  about  Western  philosophies 
before,  but  now  they  are  interested. 

(I  had  an  interesting  exchange  with  an  interviewee.) 
fit  What  if  a  person  wanted  to  become  a  Christiaa.,rWpuld  there  be  any 
problem  for  him  or  her? 
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A  Probably  they  wouldn't  declare  that  they  are  a  Christian.  They  would 
just  go  to  church.  . 

&  What  1f  they  told  their  supervisor  at  work?  Would  that  cause  a  problem 
for  them? 

A  They  probably  wouldn't  say  anything  to  their  supervisor  about  it. 
g,  But  what  if  they  told  their  supervisor? 
A.  Perhaps  people  don't  care. 


Other  Comments  Ahout  Christianity: 

Christianity  is  more  popular  than  Buddhism.  Perhaps  it  is  locked  upon 
as  being  more  modern.  I  have  been  to  church  a  few  times  and  have  seen 
young  people,  even  children  8  to  10,  there  with  their  parents.  Are  the 
people  who  go  to  church  sincere?  One  cannot  be  sure,  but  perhaps  they  are 
not.  i  know  one  sincere  believer  in  Christianity.  This  is  a  college  friend 
who  may  have  been  influenced  by  a  Christian  girl  in  Shanghai  whose  whole 
family  is  Christian.  This  young  man  had  a  mystical  experience  of  Jesus  in 
a  dream  surrounded  by  a  bright  light.  He  heard  thunder.  He  woke  from  the 
dream  and  found  that  it  was  true.  He  was  told  to  believe  in  the  Bible.  He 
told  only  a  few  friends  about  the  experience.  The  Bible  is  a  great  book. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  Bible. 

Q:  (to  the  same  interviewee)  is  there  any  penalty  for  being  a  Christian? 
A  No.  No. 

&  Would  being  a  Christian  keep  one  from  getting  a  job? 

A  No,  but  Party  members  should  not  believe  in  religion,  because  of  the 

conflict  between  religion  and  Communism. 

(Reports  by  observers  of  religion  in  contemporary  China  agree  with 
several  of  the  interviewees  that  Christianity  was  more  popular  in  1988 
than  the  traditional  religions  among  urban  Chinese,  perhaps  in  good  part 
because  it  was  associated  with  modernization.  Protestant  Christianity, 
particularly,  has  increased  in  numbers.  According  to  Martinson  (1988),  the 
growth  of  Protestantism  in  mainland  China  since  1980  "dwarfs  the  scale  of 
growth  before  1949."  (p.  4)  Before  1949  there  were  at  most  1  million 
Protestants.  Martinson  (1988)  says  that  "at  the  last  count  that  1  am  aware 
of . . .  there  were  about  4  million  Protestant  Christians''  worshipping  in 
5000  open  churches  and  30,000  registered  meeting  points,  (p.  4)  There  is, 
in  addition,  a  large  Protestant  community  which  has  not  yet  been 
officially  recognized.  Still  the  total  number  of  Christians  in  relation  to 

the  entire  population  would  {>e  tiny.  (Martinson,  1988,  p.  4)  Catholicism  in 

***** 
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China  has  been  handicapped  by  the  Chinese  fear  of  and  prohibition  of  ties 
between  Christian  churches  In  China  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  West, 
which  has  isolated  the  Catholic  Church  in  China  from  the  Vatican. 
Nevertheless  Catholicism  also  was  experiencing  renewed  vitality  in  1988. 

Other  comments  about  religion  and  traditional  beliefs: 

Most  Chinese  people  don't  believe  in  God  because  they  feel  one  should 
not  ask  God  to  do  for  you  what  you  can  do  for  yourself. 

Q:  How  do  young  people  in  China  feel  about  religion? 
A:  When  they  are  young  they  are  taught  that  religion  is  part  of  feudalism. 
They  are  taught  not  to  believe  in  religion,  but  to  believe  instead  In 
Communism.  They  are  taught  almost  nothing  about  religion. 

Q:  (To  a  natural  scientist)  Do  you  think  the  concept  of  the  Yang  and  Yin  is 
true? 

A:  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  yang  and  yin  are  true. 

islam  did  not  figure  prominently  in  the  interviews,  but  one  interviewee 
said,  "it  is  hard  to  understand  why  Muslim  countries  fight  each  other  so 
much."  Another  simply  commented  that  Islam  is  followed  by  some. 

One  young  interviewee  demonstrated  the  Chinese  belief  that  one  should 
respect  one's  elders  by  picking  up  my  chair  and  carrying  it  for  me.  (We  had 
moved  it  from  another  room  for  the  interview.)  When  I  commented  on  this 
saying,  "I  see  you  follow  the  traditional  Chinese  custom  of  being  nice  to 
the  elderly,"  he  said,  "Yes,  and  i  think  that  is  right  Your  parents  take  care 
of  you  from  infancy  until  you  are  an  adult.  You  owe  them  respect.  You 
should  take  care  of  them." 

^.Things  observed  ' 

a.  The  contribution  in  several  fields  of  past  religious  leaders  was 
recognized,  for  example,  in  the  Museum  of  Chinese  History,  in  Beijing, 
there  is  a  statue  honoring  a  Buddhist  monk  who  was  an  outstanding 
astronomer,  and  the  map  of  a  route  taken  by  another  Buddhist  monk  when 
he  went  from  China  to  India  to  bring  Buddhist  scriptures  back  to  China  for 
translation.  (Unfortunately,  I  did  not  get  the  name  of  either  monk.  The 
monk  who  brought  the  Buddhist  scriptures  back  from  India  may  have  been 
Xuan  Zhang  of  Xian.  I  could  not  be  certain  of  this,  however,  because  a  large 
number  of  m6nks,  in  addition  to  Xuan  Zhang,  went  to  India  for  the  same  •  .  \ 

purpose.) 
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The  China  Daily.  July  14, 1|88,  contained  an  article  by  Xiang  Pu  entitled, 
"Italian  Missionary  Built  Art  Bridge"  which  is  about  Giuseppe  Castiglione, 
known  in  China  as  Lang  Shining,  who  came  to  Beijing  in  1714  as  a 
missionary,  but  stayed  to  develop  a  style  of  painting  that  combined 
European  and  Chinese  elements'.  Xiang  wrote:  "To  mark  the  300th 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  the  Palace  Museum  is  holding  a  two-month 
exhibition  of  his  paintings,  beginning  next  Tuesday."  (Apparently, 
however,  Castiglione  did  not  work  in  China  primarily  as  a  missionary.) 

b.  We  had  dinner  at  the  Confucian  Heritage  Restaurant  in  Beijing  and 
were  told  that  at  least  one  of  the  hangings  on  the  wall  contained  a 
quotation  that  was  typical  of  Confucius*  teachings.  While  that  type  of 
thing  may  not  seem  significant,  it  does  represent  a  dramatic  change  from 
the  attitude  expressed  toward  Confucius  during  the  Cultural  Revolution. 
lFurther,  the  interviewees  (cited  above)  indicated  that  Confucius* 
reputation  has  been  restored  to  a  degree. 

c.  One  Sunday  morning  we  attended  a  large  Catholic  church  in  Beijing, 
which  was  almost  filled  with  people  who  appeared  to  be  sincerely 
worshipping.  After  the  service  a  number  of  the  worshippers  stood  in 
front  of  the  church  where  they  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying  talking  to 
each  other. 

In  Dali  I  saw  a  medium-sized  Catholic  church  and  a  tiny  storefront 
Protestant  church,  the  "Dali  Church  of  Christ".  Both  appeared  to  be  active 
churches.  The  Catholic  Church  was  in  a  good  state  of  repair  and  had 
announcements  regarding  the  life  of  the  church  on  the  chalk  and  bulletin 
board.  The  Dali  Church  of  Christ  was  open  and  had  what  appeared  to  be 
worship  materials  in  place  at  each  seat.  However,  I  saw  no  worshippers  in 
either  place,  though  two  members  of  our  group  did  talk  to  a  leader  of  the 
Dali  Church  of  Christ. 

d.  We  visited  several  Buddhist  pagados  and  temples.  Some  of  these  are 

now  only  memorials,  having  no  active  Buddhist  community.  However,  I  did 

see  several  monks,  one  of  them  young,  at  the  Yonghegong  (Lama  [Tibetan 

Buddhist])  temple  in  Beijing.  Through  an  interpreter  I  talked  to  an  older 

monk  in  the  Jade  Buddha  Temple  in  Shanghai,  who  informed  me  that  70  or 

80  young  men  were  being  trained  as  monks  in  the  temple.  Three  of  us  also 

observed  a  memorial  service  for  a  recently  deceased  person  in  this  temple. 

I  was  told  that  a  good  many  people  have  Buddhist  funeral  services  for  their 

family  members,  even  though  they  may  no  longer  believe  in  the  doctrines 

of  Buddhism.  -  n  f 

Jul 

e.  In  Xian  we  visited  the  Great  Mosque  which  is  the  center  of  a 
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community  of  worshipping  Muslims. 

f.  The  visit  to  Chairman  Mao's  mausoleum  was  interesting  because  the 
mausoleum  has  been  described  as  a  place  of  quasi-religious  pilgrimage. 
For  example,  "The  religious  intensity  of  that  experience'  (of  visiting  the 
mausoleum  of  Chairman  Mao],  .wrote  one  Western  observer  in  1978,  "cannnot 
be  matched  by  any  Christian  shrine  anywhere  in  the  world."'  (Fenton,  et. 
al,  1988,  p.  243)  Admittedly,  Judging  the  religious  intensity  cf  those 
visiting  shrines  is  a  subjective  matter,  but  if  such  a  degree  of  intensity 
were  present  among  those  visiting  Mao's  mausoleum  when  we  were  there 
this  past  July,  it  escaped  me.  Further,  Mao,  while  still  appreciated  for  his 
contributions  to  the  revolution,  is  now  acknowledged  to  have  made 
mistakes  and  many  of  his  statues  have  been  taken  down.  Further, 
Shaoshan,  Mao's  birthplace,  at  one  time  thronged  by  pilgrims,  now  has 
few  such  visitors.  (Theroux,  1988,  p.  283) 

3.  Lectures,  and  question  and  answer  sessions: 

In  a  question  and  answer  session  at  the  Shanghai  Muncipal  Juvenille 
Reformatory  the  director  responded  to  a  question  about  the  religious 
activities  of  the  students.  He  said,  "Students  have  freedom  of  religious 
belief,  but  we  see  no  religious  activity.  No  one  practices  it." 

In  another  question  and  answer  session  we  were  told  that  many  people 
now,  even  if  they  have  more  money,  are  going  back  to  the  original  way  of 
doing  things.  They  may  be  rich  and  have  a  refrigerator,  but  they  may 
return  to  traditional  customs  for  marriages  and  funerals.  Further  they 
may  even  reflect  feudal  thinking  by  building  large  tombs.  They  may  also 
carve  words  insuring  longevity  and  good  fortune  on  their  doors,  and  place 
gods  on  their  walls.  Even  people  with  modern  equipment  in  their  kitchens 
may  engage  in  these  practices.  (During  our  orientation  session  at  the 
Mercy  Center,  a  number  of  us  saw  a  video  of  a  traditional  New  Year's 
celebration  being  carried  out  in  a  rural  village  in  China,  it  was  my 
impression  that  the  video  was  made  in  the  last  few  years.) 

Another  lecturer  spoke  of  the  spiritual  qualities  of  the  various  plants 
that  help  to  make  up  a  Chinese  garden.  Such  plants,  we  were  told,  are 
appreciated  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  also  for  their  spiritual 
qual  titles. 

1fi2 
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Conclusion 

No  final  conclusions  about  the  traditional  religions  and  philosophy  in 
China  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  interviews  held  and  observations  made 
during  a  one-month  visit  there.*  However,  the  things  I  learned  In 
interviews,  lectures,  and  question  and  answer  sessions,  and  the  things  I 
observed,  in  the  context  of  my  reading  and  reseach,  suggest  three  general 
observations  about  the  situation  in  China  in  the  summer  of  1988.  First, 
belief  and  religious  activity  were  permitted,  indeed  both  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  of  1982,  and  the  guarantees  were  being  honored, 
freedom  of  religious  activity  under  the  Constitution  can,  however,  be 
restricted  when  it  is  seen  as  a  threat  to  "public  order",  the  "health  of 
citizens"  or  "the  educational  system  of  the  state".  Second,  in  keeping  with 
the  more  liberal  policy  of  the  government  toward  religion  there  was,  also, 
a  rather  relaxed  attitude  about  religion  on  the  part  of  people  generally. 
Third,  the  vast  majority  of  Chinese  people  seemed  to  find  nothing  in  the 
traditional  religions  and  philosophies,  nor  in  Christianity  or  islam,  to 
interest  them. 

The  following  summarizes  some  of  my  other  impressions.  First,  it  was 
.no  longer  true  in  1988  that  "Confucianism,  once  virtually  synonymous  with 
Chines*  identity,  is  but  an  historical  curiosity."  (Fenton,  et.  al,  1988, 
p.243)  (That  the  foregoing  assertion  about  the  demise  of  Confucianism 
was  made  so  recently  in  a  respected  text  about  Asian  religions  indicates 
how  rapid  is  the  present  rate  of  change  in  China.)  Rather,  Confucianism 
was  receiving  serious  study  by  Chinese  scholars,  who  distinguished 
between  Confucius'  own  teachings  (and  those  of  his  follower  Mencius)  and 
changes  that  were  made  in  the  Confucian  tradition  after  the  Han  dynasty. 

Second,  Buddhism,  because  it  was  believed  to  teach  people  to  turn  their 
backs  on  the  problems  of  everyday  life,  was  viewed  less  positively  than 
Confucianism.  However,  there  was  some  renewal  of  interest  in  Buddhism. 

Third,  no  one  spoke  positively  about  religious  Taoism,  it  may  be, 
however,  that  the  Taoist  sense  of  the  oneness  between  humans  and 
nature-generaiiy  associated  with  the  philosophical  Taoism  of  the  Tao  Te 
Ching  and  Chuang  Tzu-was.  as  late  as  last  summer  still  an  important 
factor  in  the  sensibilities  of  Chinese  people  and  a  source  of  the  continuing 
belief  in  the  spiritual  qualities  to  be  experienced  in  gardens  and 
landscapes. 

Further,  several  interviewees  expressed  the  view  that  the  traditional 
religions  and  philosophies,  while  no  longer  explicitly  believed  in  or 
followed  by  most  Chinese  people,  do  continue  to  influence  them  as  part  of 
•  •    the  Chinese  tradition.  Several  interviewees  also  expressed  the  view  that 

ERIC         traditional  beliefs  and  practices,  while  rarely  encountered  In  cities,  may 
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be  much  more  prevalent  In  the  countryside. 

Christianity,  particularly  Protestantism,  was  more  popular  in  1988 
than  the  traditional  religions  among  urban  Chinese,  perhaps  in  good  part 
because  it  was  associated  with  modernization.  However,  only  a  tiny 
percentage  of  the  total  population  was  active  in  the  church  (both 
recognized  and  unrecognized)  even  by  the  most  positive  estimates  of  such 
activity. 

It  is  reported  that  Islam  was  experiencing  renewed  activity  as  well, 
but  that  would  have  been  primarily  among  minority  peoples,  none  of  whom 
I  was  able  to  interview  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  biggest  surprises  for  me  was  the  attitude  toward  Marxism  in 
China  in  1988.  The  surprize  was  not  that  many  ordinary  people  began  to 
question  Marxism  during  and  after  the  Cultural  Revolution,  which  was  to 
be  expected,  but  that  scholars  were  willing  to  say  that  Marxist 
theoreticians,  such  as  Lenin,  had  been  wrong  about  some  things,  and 
that  capitalist  countries,  as  well  as  Marxist  countries,  could  learn  from 
their  own  mistakes  and  correct  them .  Also  surprizing  was  the  suggestion 
that  China,  a  Marxist  state,  could  learn  from  non-Marxist  countries,  for 
example,  about  giving  more  autonomy  to  local  governments.  (See  Chou, 
1988,  58-63.) 

No  one  can,  of  course,  predict  the  future,  especially  when  things  are 
changing  as  rapidly  as  they  are  in  China.  Nevertheless,  1988  was  an 
interesting  and  exciting  time  tc  observe  the  response  of  Chinese  people  to 
the  values  of  their  own  ancient  tradition,  as  well  as  to  Islam,  Christianity 
and  Marxism.  The  greater  freedom  enjoyed  was  encouraging.  One  hopes 
that  this  new  openness  will  continue  and  increase. 


Sources 


Oral  Sources 


Among  Chinese  people  I  interviewed  were  faculty  and  graduate  students 
from  the  universities  and  people  from  the  education  commissions.  The 
university  people  interviewed  were  mainly  from  the  humanities  or  social 
sciences  but  at  least  one  person  interviewed  was  from  the  natural 
sciences,  in  these  sessions  I  asked  the  persons  I  was  interviewing  about 
their  assessment  of  current  attitudes  toward  religion,  but  not  about  their 
personal  views  on  the  subject.  Lectures  by  the  Chinese  specialists  who 
addressed  us  were  also  sources  of  information  on  the  subject,  more,  in 
fact,  than  I  h'ad  expected  since  religion  is  scarcely  at  the  forefront  of 
attention  in  China  today.  Further,  I  was  able  to  talk  briefly  through  an 
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interpreter  to  a  monk  at  the  Jade  Buddha  Temple  in  Shanghai,  but  did  not 
have  in-depth  conversations  with  any  member  of  a  Chinese  religious 
community.  There  were,  in  addition,  conversations  with  people  on  the 
streets  and  in  trains,  but  these  provided  little  information. 

The  seminar's  scholar  escort,  Prof.  Stanley  Rosen,  provided  helfpul 
information  and  insights.  Fellow  Fulbrighters  Prof.  Mark  Wilkinson,  a 
specialist  in  the  history  of  Shanghai  since  the  revolution,  and  Prof.  Wang 
Tien,  a  native  of  Taiwan,  teacher  of  the  Chinese  language  and  experienced 
traveler  in  China,  also  provided  information. 
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MODERN  CHINESE  LITERATURE 

A  Brief  Selected  Reading  List  for  Teachers 

By  M.  Thomas  Inge 
Blackwell  Professor  of  the  Humanities 
Randolph-Macon  College 
Ashland,  Virginia  23005 


Like  all  of  Chinese  society  and  culture,  twentieth-century 
literature  in  China  has  been  deeply  influenced  by  politics — the 
May  4th  movement  of  1919,  the  establishment  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  1921,  and  subsequent  developments,  especially  the 
Cultural  Revolution.    The  turn  towards  Communism  dictated 
a  turn  towards  socialist  realism  and  political  didacticism 
in  art  and  literature,  thus  the  experimentation  in  form  and 
individualism  in  style  that  has  characterized  Western  literature 
is  not  usually  found  in  Chinese  writing,  until  more  recent 
times.    The  subject  matter  tends  to  address  the  impact  of 
larger  social  and  historical  forces  on  the  lives  of  common  people 
and  efforts  to  maintain  life  and  sanity  in  the  face  of  radical 
change  and  political  excesses,  such  as  the  Cultural  Revolution. 

The  following  is  a  brief  selected  list  of  twentieth-century 
novels  and  prose  works,  with  annotations  and  discussion  questions, 
which  are  suitable  for  teaching  student?  at  the  college  and 
senior  high-school  levels  about  life  in  Modern  China.  Since 
the  compiler  does  not  read  Chinese,  they  should  not  be  taken 
as  necessarily  representative  of  the  best  modern  works  published 
in  China,  nor  can  the  selection  be  based  on  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  shape  and  character  of  modern  Chinese 
literature.    An  additional  constraint  is  that  the  list  is 
drawn  only  from  those  works  which  happen  to  have  been  translated 
into  English  and  are  currently  in  print.    They  are  writings, 
however,  which  are  likely  to  work  in  the  classroofa  setting 
and  stimulate  discussion  about  the  people  and  character  of 
Chinese  society.    They  are  listed  in  chronological  order 
of  original  publication. 
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Ding  Ling.    Miss  Sophie ' s  Diary  and  Other  Stories. 
Beijingj    Panda  Books,  1985.  (1928-194H 


This  is  the  story  of  a  young  Chinese  woman,  confined  uo 
a  sanitarium  because  of  tuberculosis,  who  has  to  live  her 
life  through  fantasy  and  self -absorption,  allowing  in  friends 
according  to  a  strict  set  of  demanding  principles.  When 
passion  and  love  intrude,  this  creates  a  dilemma  which 
reflects  on  the  mores  of  the  young  people  of  the  late  1920s 
in  China.    The  diary  form  allows  a  degree  of  personal  and 
passionate  confession  unusual  for  the  generally  reserved 
Chinese  fiction  of  the  time.    The  eight  other  stories  in 
the  volume,  written  and  published  between  1930  and  1941,  are 
more  socially  and  politically  conscious  than  "Miss  Sophie's 
Diary"  and  outline  the  hardships  of  life  in  Shanghai  and  the 
rural  countryside  as  China  moves  towards  Socialism  and 
Communism. 

Discussion  Questions 

1.  Why  does  Sophie  choose  to  keep  a  diary  in  the  story? 
What  are  some  of  the  aesthetic  advantages  of  using  the  diary 
form  as  a  fictional  structural  device?    What  are  the 
disadvantages? 

2.  Where  is  Sophie  when  the  story  begins  and  why  is  she 
there?    How  does  her  condition  serve  as  a  metaphor  for  her 
character? 

3.  What  does  Sophie  reveal  about  herself  in  the  very  first 
entry?    what  does  she  expect  from  other  people,  especially 

men?    How  does  she  relate  to  other  women? 

4.  What  adjectives  would  you  apply  to  Sophie?    Is  she 
selfish,  insensitive,  arrogant,  idealistic,  perverse, 
manipulative,  or  irrational?    Is  she  truly  "generous"  as  she 
says  (p.  19)?    How  do  you  respond  to  her?    Do  you  like  her 
as  a  person?    In  what  ways  is  she  a  very  modern  person? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  Sophie 
experiences  which  would  have  been  considered  improper  by 
her  society?    Why  did  the  story  create  a  sensation  when  it 
appeared  in  1928? 
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6.  Can  the  story  be  read  as  a  reflection  of  the 
society  and  times  in  which  it  was  written?    What  does  it 
say  about  them? 

7.  what  are  some  of  the  differences  between  life 
for  young  people  as  portrayed  in  the  lead  story  and  the 
following  stories  set  during  the  1930s  in  China? 
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Lac  She.     Rickshaw;  the  novel  Lo-t 'o  Hsiang  Tzu.  Translated 
by  Jean  M.  James.     Honolulu:    University  of  Hawaii  Press, 
1979.  (1936-1937) 

Lao  She.    Camel  Xiangzi.    Translated  by  Shi  Xiaoqing. 

Beijing:    Foreign  Languages  Press,  1988.  (1936-1937) 

Also  known  as  Rickshaw  Boy  in  earlier  and  less  dependable 
translations. 


Set  in  Peking  between  1934  and  the  beginning  of  the  war 
between  Japan  and  China,  this  novel  is  a  highly  realistic  and 
grimly    detailed  account  of  the  life,  tragedies,  and  death 
of  a  nondescript  rickshaw  puller  caught  up  in  a  corrupt  and 
crumbling  society.     Before  the  proletarian  novel  was  defined 
by  the  socialist  critics,  Lao  She  produced  a  remarkable 
example  of  socialist  realism      that  teaches  without  preaching 
and  defines  social  problems  without  resorting  to  didacticism. 
It  is  a  profound  study  of  character  and  human  psychology 
under  the  pressure  of  unbearable  economic  and  social 
forces        that  destroy  human  motivation. 

Discussion  Questions 

1.  Cite  some  of  the  problems  of  being  a  rickshaw  puller. 
What  is  his  Dosition  in  Chinese  society?    How  does  one  get  into 
the  business? 

2.  How  does  Hsiang  Tzu  (Xiangzi)  become  a  rickshaw 
puller?    How  well  does  he  succeed  at  the  start?  What 
setbacks  does  he  encounter? 

3.  What  causes  Hsiang  Tzu  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers?    When  he  escapes,  why  does  he  take  the  camels  with 
him? 

4.  Somehow  Hsiang  Tzu's  sense  of  identity  and  manhood 
are  tied  to  his  rickshaw.     In  what  sense,  then,  does  the 
rickshaw  become  a  symbo.l  for  him? 

5.  How  does  Miss  Liu  capture  Hsiang  Tzu?    How  does  he 
feel  about  her?    What  is  his  response  to  marriage? 
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6.  Is  Hsiang  Tzu  responsible  for  the  series  of  tragedies 
that  befall  him?    If  not,  then  what  does  cause  them?  Does 

he  exercise  free  will? 

7.  At  the  conclusion,  Hsiang  Tzu  is  called  a  "degenerate, 
selfish,  unlucky  offspring  of  society's  diseased  womb,  a 
ghost  caught  in  Individualism' s  blind  alley."    To  what  degree 
does  the  narative  support  that  description?    Is  it  an  accurate 
one?  . 

8.  This  novel  has  characteristics  in  common  with  those 
of  literery  Naturalism,  as  practiced  in  the  West  by  Zola  in 
France  ^nd  Theodore  Dreiser  in  America.    '  Look  up  a  definition 
and  determine  the  extent  to  which  this  novel  qualifies  as 
Naturalistic. 
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Shen  Rong.    At  Middle  Age.     Beijing:    Panda  Books,  1987. 
(1980) 


This  novella  is  about  a  middle-aged  doctor  who  has 
practiced  her  skills  as  an  eye  surgeon  with  singular 
devotion  to  her  profession  and  to  her  detriment  as  a  wife, 
mother,  and  socialist  citizen.    An  unexpected  heart  attack 
which  makes  her  a  patient  and  a  coincidence  serve  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  compassion  over  politics  and 
selflessness  over  expediency. 

Discussion  Questions 

1.  What  are  the  personality  traits  and  general 
characteristics  of  the  heroine,  Dr.  Lu  Wenting?  How 
has  experience  shaped  her  character? 

2.  Characterize  her  relationships  with  her  husband, 
her  children,  her  friend  Jiang,  and  her  superiors. 

3.  What  are  the  problems  of  "middle  age"  as  suggested 
by  the  story? 

4.  What  coincidence  in  her  life  helps  elucidate  the 
political  theme  of  the  story?    How  would  you  define  its 
political  stance? 

5.  What  difference  does  it  make  that  the  heroine 
is  a  woman?  How  can  the  story  be  read  as  a  comment  on 
feminism  and  the  place  of  women  in  modern  Chinese  society? 
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Yang  Jiang.     Six  Chapters  from  My  Life  "Downunder . " 

Translated  by  Howard  Goldblatt.     Seattle:  University 
of  Washington  Press,  1984.    Also  published  in 
Renditions,  No.   16   {Autumn  1981),  6-43.  (1981) 


This  is  a  personal  and  poignant  account  of  life  at  a 
cadre  school,  or  reeducatuon  unit,  for  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Philosophy  and  Social  Sciences  Study  Division 
of  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences,  Literature  Institute. 
It  implies  more  than  it  says  and  points  out  the  absurdity 
of  the  Cultural  Revolution  without  directly  criticizing  it. 
It  is  a  story  of  love,  devotion,  and  rationalism  in  the 
face  of  frustration  over  a  social  system  out  of  control 
and  gone  astray. 

Discussion  Questions 

Chapter  3 i    What  are  some  of  the  immediate  problems 
described  in  preparing  for  undergoing  "reeducation"  and 
being  sent  to  cadre  school  in  the  countryside?    What  is 
:.he  impact  on  the  author's  family? 

Chapter  2:    What  difference  did  being  a  woman  make  in 
cadre  school?    What  does  the  author  learn  from  participating 
in  collective  labor?    How  did  the  peasants  respond  to  the 
presence  of  the  city  people? 

Chapter  3:    How  are  family  communications  conducted 
in  the  cadre  school?    What  is  the  meaning  of  the  burial  of 
the  lone  soldier  on  January  3,  1971? 

Chapter  4:    What  surprising  things  did  the  author  learn 
about  animals?    How  do  they  differ  from  Western  attitudes 
towards  animals?    How  do  the  Chinese  feel  about  dogs? 

Chapter  5:    What  "unusual"  thing  does  the  author 
accomplish?    Were  her  "dangerous  adventures"  really 
dangerous? 

Chapter  6:     Does  the  author  learn  anything  from  her 
stay  at  the  cadre  school?    Was  she  "reeducated"  in  any  way? 
What  was  the  value  of  her  experience? 
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Gu  Hua.    A  Small  Town  Called  Hibiscus.    Beijing:  Panda 
Books,  1984. 


By  focusing  on  a  single  mountain  community  in  south 
Hunan  during  the  tempestuous  years  of  the  1960s  and  1970s 
in  China,  Gu  Hua  provides  a  telling  commentary  on  the 
effectiveness  of  socialist  political  reform,  the  incorrigibility 
of  human  nature,  and  the  final  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
human  will  to  survive.    A  broad  sweep  of  history  and  tragedy 
is  portrayed  in  a  style  both  humorous  and  sensitive  to  the 
seriousness  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.    The  author  is  a 
Chinese  Faulkner  with  the  spirit  of  a  Mark  Twain. 

Discussion  Questions 

1.  How  would  you  characterize  the  town  before  "The  Great 
Leap  Forward"?    How  did  things  change  afterwards? 

2.  How  would  you  describe  Hu  Yugin?  What  functions 
does  she  serve  in  the  book?  How  does  she  compare  with  Li 
Guoxi  ang? 

3.  What  does  Wang  Quishe  reveal  about  the  results  of 
the  socialist  system? 

4.  What  are  the  Five  Categories  of  anti-socialist 
behavior?    Are  there  examples  of  each  in  the  book? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  elements  or  events  in  the  novel 
that  a  Western  reader  would  find  shocking  (note  pp.  157-59) . 

6.  The  novel  makes  frequent  use  of  folk  proverbs  and 
wise  sayings.    What  purpose  do  they  serve  in  the  novel?  Are 
they  merely  decoration  or  are  they  functional? 

7.  What  does  the  novel  say  about  socialism  and  what 
does  it  say  about  human  nature? 

8.  What  are  the  artistic  advantages  of  focusing  on  a 
single  community  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years  (1963-1975)? 

9.  What  is  the  function  of  humor  and  comedy  in  the 
narrative?    Comment  on  the  comic  structure. 
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CHINA 

Across  the  Curriculum 


developed 
by 


Carol  Mackey 

Media  Special  is t 
Mountain  View  High  School 
Evergreen  School  District 
Vancouver ,  WA 


This  curriculum  was  developed         partial  fulfillment  of 
requirements  connected  with  the  1988  Fulbright  Summer 
Seminar  to  China*     Special  thanks  to:     Rita  Smith  (Stonehill 
College,  North  Easton,  MA),  who  continues  to  encourage  and 
challenge  me;  Stan  Rosen  (University  of  Southern 
California),   for  special  insight  into  the  people  of  China; 
Lungching  Chiao   {Department  of  Education),    for  her  belief 
in,   and  support  of,   the  education  that  comes  from 
interaction  with  other  cultures;  and  Peggy  Harrington 
(National  Committee  for  China  -  U.S.  Relations),   who  always 
has  time  to  let  me  "bend  her  ear." 
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CONTENTS 

Introduction 
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Part  I     -  Secondary  Lessons 
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Secondary  Lessons 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  curriculum  was  created  in  a  effort  to  present  to 
classroom  teachers  a  means  by  which  they  might  create  an 
interest  and  awareness  of  the  Chinese  culture  without 
forfeiting  the  limited  time  they  have  in  which  to  complete 
their  given  unit  of  instruct  ion . 

Part  I  consists  of  lessons  geared  for  a  broad  range  of  high 
school  courses.     With  few  except  ions,  however,  the  lessons 
can  easily  be  adapted  for  use  at  the  junior  high  level. 

Part  II   is  a  unit  on  the  Chinese  New  Year  holiday;  a 
modification  of  a  unit  prepared  by  the  Know-Net  Project  in 
Washington  State.     The  lessons  can  be  used  thoughout  the 
year  as  China  studies  are  conducted  or  with  special  emphasi 
durirg  the  "winter  doldrums . M     Since  red  is  the  color 
associated  with  both  Chinese  New  Year  and  Valentines  Day, 
and  since  the  celebrat ions  coincide,   classroom  decorations 
for  one  might  easily  evolve  into  the  other.     Have  fun!!! 

All   lesions  are  designed  to  be  independent;  any  one  lesson 
takes  no  more  than  three  days.     However,  Part  II   is  aimed 
primarily  at  seventh  graders  since  this  is  the  level  at 
which  students   in  Washington  State  study  China,     In  that 
case,   this  part  might  be  viewed  as  a  multi-group  project 
which  could  easily  involve  all  seventh  graders   in  a  school. 
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Global  Interconnectedness  and  Portents  for  Change: 
Chinese  Youth  Bridge  the  Twenty  first  Century 


A  Workshop  in  Chinese  Studies 
OEA  Convention 
October  20, 1988 


presented  by 


Maureen  J.  Nemecek,  Ph.  D. 
Assistant  Professor 
School  of  Journalism  and  Broadcasting 
206  Paul  Miller  Building 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74078 
405-744-6354 
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A  Checklist  for  Teaching 
About  a  Changing  China 


Dsvid  Grossman 


This  short  checklist  may  be  useful 
for  selecting  or  adapting  materials 
to  teach  about  the  dynamics  of 
post* 1949  China. 
1.  Change  and  Continuity 

✓  Has  an  adequate  hisoricai  context 
been  set  for  understanding  change 
and  the  complex  interactive  re* 
taZcjishtp  between  change  and 
ccntinuity? 

✓  What  are  the  underlying  assump- 
tions about  the  nature  of  change, 
i.e.  is  it  presumed  to  be  linear, 
cyclical  dialectical,  etc? 

✓  What  are  thedynamfosof  change? 
What  makes  change  occur?  What 
makes  certain  things  persist? 

1  Multiple  Perspectives 

✓  Has  only  a  Western  frame  of 
reference  and  value  system  (eg., 
modernization)  been  used  to 
evaluate  China's  experience?  Has 


there  been  adequate  exposure  to 
the  range  of  interpretations  of 
China's  historical  progression,  m- 
duding  Chmae  perspectives? 

V  Are  students  exposed  to  the  con- 
flknng  explanations  that  current 
China  analysts  offer? 

3.  The  Human  Dimension 

V  Is  China  portrayed  as  remote, 
abstract  faceless,  monolithic? 

V  Are  students  exposed  to  China's 
human,  geographical  and  cultural 
diversity? 

4.  Modes  of  Comparison 

V  Is  China  compared  to  the  VS. 
without  reference  to  the  different 
historical  contexts  of  the  two 

V  Are  the  criteria  used  for  com- 
parison only  those  based  on 
Western  industrialized  societies' 
"sodai  indicators'? 


V  Is  an  Mus  versus  them"  mentality 
encouraged  (as  opposed  to  a  con- 
dnuum  of  similarities  and  differ- 


Instead  of  teaming  from  peasants  in  the 
counoyade.high  school  students  a.  now 
immersed  in  chemistry  experiments. 


A  jpr&i'Zmic  shares  an  outdoor  lunch  witft  his  yoorj  grandson. 


S.  Use  of  Language 

V  Is  ioaded  or  pejorative  terminology 
used  without  examination,  e.g., 
"Red  China"? 

V  Are  terms  used  without  definition 
or  explanation,  eg.,  "develop- 
ment'? 

V  Is  stereotypical  language  used, 
eg.,  unqualified  terms  to  describe 
the  Chinese  people? 

&  Evaluation  of  Sources 

</  Have  materials  been  checked  for 
accuracy  and  currency  of  informa- 
tion? (Special  caution  must  be 
taken  in  using  materials  produced 
before  the  dramatic  policy  changes 
of  1976.) 

V  Are  biases,  opinions  and  inter- 
pretations dearly  identified  as 
such? 

V  Are  students  exposed  to  Chinese 
descriptions  of  their  own  reaiity  as 
well  as  Western  views,  i.e..  source 
materials?  Q 
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CHINA  IN  THE  1980s 


China?  There  lies  a  sleeping  giant  Let 
him  sleep,  for  when  he  wakes  he  will  move 
the  world. 

— Napoleon  Bonapane 


OVERVIEW 


For  mom  thin  3.000  yean,  dona  has 
had  oot  of  the  most  turtmient  Usuries  of 
any  of  the  world's  nation*.  Superimposed 
on  the  endless  natural  cycles  of  flood, 
drought  and  disease,  have  been  period  after 
period  of  civil  upheaval,  dynastic  strife  and 
foreign  invasion.  The  20th  century  has  seen 
00  letup  in  the  swift  and  violent  process  of 
change*  First,  the  millennia-old  imperial 
system  of  centralized  government  was 
overthrown  in  19U,  to  be  followed  by  a 
quasi-feudal  period  of  weak  national  power 
and  by  warlords  and  petty  despots;  mean* 
while,  the  forces  of  foreign  ideologies*  led 
by  the  Democrat  Sun  Yat-sen  (later  by 
Chiang  Kai-shek)  end  Communist  Mao 
Tse-tung,  began  contending  for  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Chinese  people.  Then,  in  193 1 
began  the  most  devastating  of  all  the  foreign 
invasions  of  China,  by  the  Japanese — one 
that  the  Chinese  could  not  defeat  or  absotb 
as  they  had  with  the  Mongols  and  Manchus 
in  earlier  centuries.  With  the  defeat  of 
Japan  in  1 945,  the  long- simmering  conflict 
between  the  Communist  ami  non-Com- 
munist burst  into  open  warfare,  and  after 
four  years  of  fighting,  Mao  Tse-tung's 
forces  ruled  all  of  China, 

Since  then,  the  upheavals  have  continued, 
with  the  major  ones  occurring  at  a  rate  of 
about  one  per  decade.  After  "liberation/* 
the  years  of  consolidation  of  Communist 
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rule,  the  purging  of  capitalist  and  rural 
landlords,  and  colfcctiviiatiocof  agricul^ 
ware  bloody  ones.  So  much  resentment 
was  stirred  up  that  la  1956  Mao  decreed 
a  period  of  relaxation  is  which  more  free 
expression  was  permitted  This  period,  in 
which  "one  hundred  flowers**  were  to 
bloom  and  "one  hundred  schools  of  thought 
contend,**  soon  sot  out  of  hand;  a  new 
crackdown  on  dissent  was  followed  by  <me 
of  the  most  radical,  moat  destructive, 
social  and  ecoootnic  experiments  in  this  or 
any  nation's  history:  Mao  intended  to 
transform  China  into  an  instant  industrial 
power  by  means  of  exhortation  and  mobili- 
zation, by  turning  the  population  into  a 
nation  of  Stakhanovttes  who  would  work 
20  hours  a  day  by  herding  the  peasants 
into  giant  communes  and  by  putting  up  steel 
smelters  in  neighborhood  backyaris.  Some 
sources  estimate  that  more  than  20  million 
people  starved  to  death  testing  Mao's 
schemes  for  industrialization* 

Four  years  later,  it  was  Mao's  impatient 
notion  to  shake  up  the  political  estab- 
lishment and  radicalize  the  already  en- 
trenched bureaucracy  that  quickly  springs 
up  to  administer  any  Communist  dictator- 
ship. All  educated  people  and  authority 
figures  came  under  attack  by  youths,  or- 
ganized into  roving,  sometimes  armed, 
bands  of  Red  Guards  ami  other  have-not 
groups*  In  the  ensuing  "Cultural  Revolu- 
tion" leading  government  figures  were 
toppled,  including  China's  present  leader, 
Deng  Xiaoping.  But  when  many  army 
leaders  woe  threatened,  troops  were 
finally  called  out  to  put  down  nationwide 
factional  fighting  that  cost  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives.  Worse  still  was  the 
cost  in  China's  human  resources  from  the 
decade  of  closed  schools,  rusticated  youth, 
purged  intellectuals  and  civil  ami  eco- 
nomic instability. 

In  1976,  while  the  country  was  still 
struggling  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  Mao  died.  His 
widow,  Jiang  Quing,  a  leader  of  the  most 
radical  forces  in  the  country,  attempted 
to  take  power  with  a  few  colleagues,  who 
came  to  be  known  as  the  "Gang  of  Four"; 
they  nearly  succeeded  The  political  tur- 
moil of  the  attempt,  however,  still  affects 
China  today.  From  19 78  on,  with  occasion- 

—  rsi  


al  lapses,  the  government  of  China,  under 
the  guidance  of  Deng  Xiaoping,  has  tried 
hard  to  maintain  stability  and  create  the 
conditions  for  nationwide  economic 
growth  ami  the  better  life  for  its  people. 
To  a  considerable  extent  it  has  succeeded, 
but  at  the  cost  of  ideology.  China  today  has 
ttiopted  capitalist-style  incentives  to 
induce  peasants  to  grow  more  and  help 
feed  China's  multitudes.  It  has  allowed 
individual  citizens  to  set  up  their  own 
commercial  and  industrial  establishments 
and  even  to  hire  others  to  work  for  them, 
hi  direct  cootraventioo  of  a  communist 
commandment  And  it  has  opened  the 
country  to  Western  trade,  technology  and 
tourism  (nearly  875,000  tourists,  one- 
fifth  of  them  Americana,  vtatted  China 
in  1983). 

From  a  hermetically  sealed,  fnghtenmgiy 
self-absorbed  crucible  of  the  conflicting 
forces  of  radical  Communism  under  Mao 
Tse-tung,  China  in  the  1980s  has  become  a 
world  power,  if  not  a  superpower,  whose 
leaders  visit  with  U.S.  Presidents  and 
Third  World  leaders  and  trade  with  capi- 
talist ami  communist  states  alike.  It  is, 
however,  despite  the  long  distance  the 
country  has  traveled  toward  prosperity 
very  poor  and  backward;  for  all  the  recent 
gains,  per  capita  annual  income  is  only 
$300.  Chinafs  LI  billion  population,  one* 
fourth  of  all  the  world's  people,  is  still 
inexorably  growing  at  the  rate  of  1.3%  a 
year,  despite  harsh  birth  control  measures. 

That  population  is  crammed  into  a  terri- 
tory roughly  the  same  as  the  U.S.  but  with 
only  about  half  as  much  arable  land,  a 
quarter-acre  per  person  compared  with 
the  U.S.*s  2.1  acres.  China  is  also  an 
extremely  ruthless  and  repressiverCom- 
munist  state,  with  almost  no  tolerance  for 
dissenting  views  or  nonconformist  behavior. 
It  suffers  from  the  ills  endemic  to  all  such 
dictatorships:  a  bloated  bureaucracy, 
widespread  corruption,  a  privileged  elite, 
ami  a  huge  police  apparatus. 


One  day  Deng  Xiaoping  decided] 
to  take  one  of  his  grandsons  to  visit  Mao 
Tse-tung. 

"Call  m*  GranduncU, "  Mao  offered] 
warmly. 

"Oht  I  certainly  couldn't  do  that* 
Chairman  Mao"  the  awe-struck  child, 
replied 

"Why  don't  you  give  him  an  apple?"] 
suggested  Deng. 

No  sooner  had  Mao  done  so  than  the 
boy  took  a  healthy  bite  out  of  it,  then  happt-  j 
//  chirped.  "Oht  thank  you.  Granduncle.  ~  \ 

"You  see.  "said  Deng,  "what  inctntrm 
can  achieve-" 

— A  story  told  around  Pelting 
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8th  Congress* 


Peng 


1956 

8th  Congress  (Peking) 
Uu  SftaocN  announces 
transition  to  socialisni 

basically .  -* 

accomplished,  class  «; 
stru^gie  concluded. 

1957  June: 
anti-oghtist  campaign 
launched.) 

1958  5-23  May 
2nd  plenum  (Peking) 
Great  Leap  Forward  iaunc 
fine  refuted. 

1959  17Fet>SMar. 
Enlarged  politburo  meeting  (Zhengzhou) 
Criticism  and  correction  of  Great  Leap 
Forward. 

1959  2Juir~l  Aug. 
Enlarged  poiitburo 
meeting  (Lushan) 
Defence  Minister  Peng 
Oehuat  criticises. 
Mao's  "tettisf  errors  in  | 
Great  Leap  Forward,  is  i 
reouffed. 

1959  2-16  Aug. 
8th  plenum  (Lushani 
"Anti-party  cliaue"  of  .3eng  and  others 
attacked,  struggle  against  "nghtrst 
deviation"  launcned. 

(1961  Jan.  "Readjustment"  poffcies  after 
disasters  of  Great  Leap  Forward.) 

1962  11Jan.->7Feto. 

Enlarged  work  conference  of  7,000  (Peking) 
Liu  Shaoqi  critiques  Mao's  leadership,  Mao 
seif-cntiasnv  Deng  Xiaoping  speech  on 
collective  leadership. 

1962  Z4Sept.-7Qct 
10th  plenum  (Peking) 
Mao  successfully 
counter-attacks, 
insists  that  class 
struggle  between 
proletariat  and 
bourgeoisie  stilt  mam 
contradiction  and 
danger  of  capitalist  : 
restoration. 

1966  4-26  May 
Enlarged  pofitburo  meeting  (Peking) 


1969  1-24  Apr. 

9th  Congress  (Peking) 

tin  Biao  named  as  successor.  Adopts  Mao's 

theory  of  continuing  revolution. 

(1971  Un  Biao  dies*  alleged xoup 
attempt) 

197Z24-28  Aug, 
10th  Congress  (Peking) 


1977  12-18  Aug. 

1 1th  Congress  (Peking) 

Policy  of  four  modernisations  is  announced, 

st$  within  framework  of  Mao's  pokey  of 

continuing  revolution.  Cultural  revolution 

pofcetes  an%med.HuaGuofengconf;n<nedas 

parly  chmman. 


197B  18-22  Dec 
3rd  plenum  (Peking) 
Shift  from  focus  on  ciass  struggle  to 
economic  modernisation,  rejection  of 
cultural  revolution  potees. 

1981  27-29  June 
6th  plenum  (Peking) 

Hu  Yaobang  replaces  Hua  as  party  chairman. 
Hua  and  Zhao  Ziyang  named  vice-chairmen, 
Deng  head  of  nrwtftary  attars  commission. 
Cultural  revolution  and  ro*e  of  Mao  Zeoong 
reassessed. 


Leftist  line  reaffirmed-  Zhang  Cbunqiao,  > 
Wang  Hongwenf  Jiang  Qing  ami  Yao 
Wenyuan  make  up  Gang  of  Four  inside 
polrtburo 


Mao 


;  1 982  f-ff  Sept 
!  12th  Congress  (Peking) 


HuanaZftao 


(1 976  Jan. :  Zhou  Enlai  dies.  -Apr.:  Riots  in 
Tiananmen  Square  mourning  Zhou  and 
protesting  against  rule  of  "Gang."  Deng  for 
second  time  relieved  of  all  posts.  Sept  :  Mao 
Zedong  dies.  Hua  Guofeng  appointed  acting 
chairman.  Oct:  Gang  of  Four  arrested.) 

1977  16-21  July 
3rd  plenum  (Peking) 


"May  1 6th  circular "  marks  opening  of  cultural 

revolution.  "P.,  ***** 

1966  1-11  Aug. 
11th  plenum  (Petting)  >  ?i 
Leftist  coup.  No  official «  7- 
Quorum.  Approves 
cultural  revolution.  Lin 
Biao  oecomes  sole 
vice-chairman. 

1968  13*21  Oct 
12th  plenum  (Peking) 
Liu  Shaoqi  expellee . 


Dr> 


Deng  Xiaoping  again  reinstated.  Gang  of 
Four  expelled. 


Adopts  new  constitution,  announces  goat  of 
Quadrupling  economic  output  by  the  year. 

2000.  Abolishes  posts  of  chairman  and  vice* 
chairman. 

1 984  20  Oct 
3rd  plenum  (Peking) 
Decision  e  n  economic 
structural  reform, 

1985  15-23  Sept 
National  Party 
Conference 
Chen  Yun  openly 
states  his  reservations 
about  reform,  neglect 
of  ideological  and 
political  work. 

1987  1 6  Jan. 
Enlarged  polrtburo  meeting  (Peking) 
Resignation  of  Hu  Yaobang  and  appointment 
of  Zhao  as  acting  general  secretary. 
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CHINA— THE  MIDDLE  KINGDOM  TO  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 

A  TIwo  Lin0 


el523-l027  B.C: 

1027-256  B.C: 

221-207  B.C; 
202B.C-A.D.220: 
220-265: 


265-420: 
581-618: 
618-906: 
906-960: 


960-1279: 

1260-1368: 

1275: 
1368  1  644: 

1557: 
1644: 
1644-1912: 
1839-1842: 

1842: 
1866: 
1893: 
1894-1895: 
1900: 

1911: 

1912: 
1917: 
1921: 

1926: 

1928: 

1931: 


Sharif  Dynasty,  the  first  is  docu- 
mented Chinese  history 
Chov  Dynasty,  tat  period  of  Con- 
fucius, Lao-tze  and  Mencius 
CM  'in  Dynasty,  the  Great  Wall  begun 
Han  Dynasty,  China's  imperial  age 
The  Three  Kingdoms  Mod,  Bud- 
dhism and  Taoism  challenge  Con- 
fucianism mi  the  arts  flourish 
Tsin  Dynasty,  central  government 
weakens  ar  feudalism  revives 
Sui  Dynasty,  government  strength- 
ened with  ctvO  service  codification 
Tang  Dynasty,  China  withdraws 
from  conquered  border  areas 
The  Five  Dynasties  and  Ten  Inde- 
pendent States  Period,  a  time  of 
chaos  and  disunity 
Sung  Dynasty:  moveable  type  in- 
vented; gunpowder  first  used  in  war, 
Genghis  Khan's  Mongol  Invasions 

Yuan  Dynasty,  founded  by  Kublai 
Khan  (grandson  of  Genghis  Khan); 
roads  and  canal  systems  established 

Marco  Polo  reaches  Peking 

Ming  Dynasty,  European  infiltration 
fought  as  the  Manchus  sweep  south- 
ward 

Portuguese  settle  Macao 
The  Manchu  Conquest 
The  Ch'ing  (Manchu) Dynasty 
The  Opium  Wars  •establish  extra- 
territoriality 

Hong  Kong  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  born 
MaoTse-tung  born 
First  Sino-Japanese  War 
The  Boxer  Rebellion  challenged  the 
West's  "Open  Door  Policy" 
Sun  Yat-sen  overthrows  the  Ch'ing 
Dynasty,  Republic  of  China  estab- 
lished 

Sun  Yat-sen  becomes  President 

China  enters  WW1  on  Allied  side 

Chinese  Communist  Party  estab- 
lished 

Civil  war  between  the  Kuomintang 
and  Communists  begins 

Chiang  Kai-shek  establishes 
Nationalist  government  in  Nanking 

Second  Sino-Japanese  War,  Japan 
takes  Manchuria 


1934: 

1937: 
1939-1945: 
1945-1949: 

1948: 

1949: 
Oct  1, 1949: 

Dee.  1949: 

1950: 
2950-1953: 

1956-1960: 

1958: 
1962: 
1964: 
1966-1969: 
1971: 

1971: 

1972: 
1975: 


1976: 


1978: 
1979: 

1981: 


1982: 


Communists  begin  the  Long  March 
to  escape  Nationalist  forces 

Japan  invades  China 

China  joins  Allies  in  WWII 

Civil  War  intensifies 

Chinese  Communists  take  Mukden, 

Manchuria 

U.S.  withdraws  aid  to  Nationalists 

People's  Republic  of  China  estab- 
lished 

Nationalist  government  moves  to 
Taiwan 

Cbiaese  Communists  take  Tibet 
China  participates  in  the  Korean 
War 

Soviets  withdraw  industrial  aid 
and  technicians 

The  Great  Leap  forward  proclaimed 

Border  war  with  India 

China  explodes  an  atomic  bomb 

The  Cultural  Revolution 

Defense  Minister  Lin  Piao  dies  in 
plane  crash  after  abortive  coup 

People's  Republic  of  China  admitted 
tothe  U.N. 

President  Richard  Nixon  visits  China 

New  Chinese  constitution  enhances 
governmental  powers  of  Mao  and 
Premier  Chou  En-lai 

Mao  Tse-tung  dies 

Chou  En-lai  dies 

The  Gang  of  Four  deposed  * 

Deng  Xiaoping  comes  to  power  and 
begins  implementation  of  the  "four 
modernizations'* 

U.S.  establishes  normal  diplomatic 
relations  with  China 

China  invades  Viet  Nam  in  retali- 
ation for  Vietnamese  invasion  of 
Kampuchea  and  persecution  of 
ethnic  Chinese 

Deng  Xiaoping  consolidates  power 
with  the  ouster  of  Hua  Guofeng, 
Mao  >  hand-picked  successor 

The  Gang  of  Four  convicted  of 
crimes  during  the  Cultural  Revo'ution 

U.S.  agrees  to  arms  sales  to  China 

Premier  Zhao  Ziyang  states  China's 
wish  tc  overcome  Sino-U-S.  differ- 
ences over  Taiwan 
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Ine  institutions 


The  'Middle  Kingdom1  Idea  Survives 


A  NUMBER  of  irritants  led  to 
the  Chinese- Soviet  dispute.  The 
fact  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
rose  to  power  with  slight  Soviet 
encouragement  helps  to  make  them 
fee!  independent  Again,  China  and 
Russia  have  long  disputed  the  po- 
sition of  their  extensive  frontier. 
But  China's  age-old  attitude  of  cul- 
tural superiority  to  its  neighbors 
undoubtedly  also  plays  a  major 
role  in  the  dispute. 

Throughout  recorded  history  the 
Chinese  have  called  their  country 
Chung-kuo,  meaning  "Middle  King- 
dom" or  "Central  Country."  Even 
now,  this  expression  is  part  of  the 
Communist  and  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese names  for  China. 

Chung-kuo  accurately  described 
the  relationship  of  China  to  the 
countries  surrounding  it  For  many 
centuries  most*  neighboring  coun- 
tries were,  deeply  influenced  by  the 
great  Chinese  culture.  China,  al- 
most isolated  from  India  and  Eu- 
rope, looked  like  the  world's  dom- 
inant civilization. 

The  Tribute  System 

This  central  position  of  China 
in  Asia  gave  rise  to  a  tribute  sys- 
tem of  foreign  relations.  Surround- 
ing peoples  acknowledged  China's 
supremacy  by  payment  of  tribute, 
in  return  for  which  they  were 
given  approval..  • 

The  Chinese  felt  that  other  coun- 
tries were  civilized  only  to  the  de-  ^ 
gree  that  they  accepted  Chinese  T 
civilization  and  paid  tribute  to  the^ 
Chinese  emperor 

'But  this  fiction  broke  down  in 
the  19th  century.  European  powers 


established  themselves  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  and  forced  standard 
diplomatic  ties  upon  China,  Al- 
most a  century  of  international 
humiliation  followed. 

Lingering  Traditions 

Chinese  Communist  leaders  have 
criticized  many  of  China's  surviv- 
ing  traditions.  They  play  down  the 
teachings  of  Confucius,  who  estab- 
lished the  social  basis  of  Chinese 
culture.  But  they  retain  a  strong 
sense  of  historical  pride. 

Mao  Tse-tung  has  said:  "The 
China  of  today  has  developed  from 
the  China  in  history;  as  we  are 
believers  in  the  Marxist  approach 
to  history,  we  must  not  cut  off  our 
whole  historical  past  We  must 
make  a  summing-up  from  Confucius 
to  Sun  Yat-sen  [leader  of  the  Chi- 
nese revolution  early  in  this  cen- 
tury] and  inherit  this  precious  leg- 
acy." Mao  has  since  taken  a  harder 
line  toward  the  teachings  of  Con- 
fucius, although  Communist  leaders 
still  consider  themselves  heirs  to 
their  nation's  greatness. 

It  is  ironic  that  pride  rooted  in 
a  Ionff  tradition  hampers:  Com- 
munist China  in  realizing  that 
greatness  today: 

Think  It  Over 

1.  What  arguments  could  the  Chinese 
use  to  support  a  claim  of  culture! 
leadership  in  Asia? 

2.  How    docs    Chinese- Soviet  friction 
hurt  China's  development? 

3.  Would  an  increase  in  foreign  con- 
tacts, both  inside  and  outside  of  the* 
United  Nations,  make  Communist  Chi- 
nese leaders  more  reasonable?. 
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Sino-US  Chronology  (1971-1 988) 


1971 

in  Juiv,  President  Richard 
Nixon  announced  that  Henry 
Kissinger  had  paid  a  secret  vis- 
it to  Beiang  and  that  he  him- 
self had  been  invited  bv  the 
Chinese  government  for  a  state 
visit. 

The  Ancrican  government 
lifted  u>  han  on  its  citizens 
traveling  to  the  People's  Re- 
public or  China. 

1972 

In  February.  President  Nix- 
on visited  Beium:,  Hangzhou 
and  Shanghai.  China  and 
:he  United  States  signed  the 
S  h  a  n  j:  h  a  i  Co  m  m  u  n  iq  u  c .  i  n 
whic^  the  two  countries  prom- 
ised to  worx  toward  the  nor- 
malization of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

1973 

in  Slav,  a  liaison  office  from 
each  count;  >  ^e:   up  in 

Washington.  D.C.  and  Beijing. 

1974 

Trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries reached  L'SSHHI  million. 

1975 

In  December.  IS  President 
Gerald  Ford  viMtcd  China. 

1978 

On  December  15.  China  and 
the  United  States  announced 
that  the  two  countries  would 
official!)  establish  diplomatic 
relations  on  Jan.  L  1979.  The 
United  Stages  recognized  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  as 
the  sole  legal  government  oi 
China. 


On  Dec,  18-22.  the  Third 
Plenum  of  the  Eleventh  Na- 
tional Congress  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  was  held  in 
Beijing  and  pa ssed  a  r cso  1  u • 
tion,  adopting  an  open  policy. 

1979 

On  Jan.  I.  China  and  the 
United  States  established  di- 
plomatic relations. 

Chinese  leader  Deng  Xiaop- 
ing visited  the  United  States. 
China  set  up  an  embassy  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  consu- 
lates in  Houston  and  San  Fran- 
cisco; the  United  States  set  up 
an  embassy  in  Beijing  and  a 
consulate  in  Guangzhou. 

The  US  Congress  approved 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act, 
running  counter  to  the  spirit 
upon  which  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  China  were  esta- 
blished. According  to  the  Act. 
the  United  States  would  prov- 
ide Taiwan  with  defense 
equipment  and  help  Taiwan 
against  any  external  threat. 

1980 

China  set  up  three  more  con- 
sulates, in  New  York.  Chica- 
go and  Honolulu:  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  set  up  a  consulate 
in  Shanghai. 

1981 

The  two  countries  held  their 
first  joint  film  festival. 

1982 

China  and  the  United  Slates 
signed  another  communique, 
in  which  the  United  States 
promised  to  graduall)  reduce 
us  arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 


1983 

Chinese  Foreign  Minister 
Wu  Xucqiart  and  US  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shuitz 
exchanged  state  visits. 

1984 

Chinese  Premier  Zhao  Zi- 
yangand  US  President  Ronald 
Reagan  exchanged  state  visas. 

The  United  States  set  up  two 
more  consulates  tn  Shen\ang 
and  Chengdu. 

1985 

Chinese  President  Li  Xian- 
man  visaed  the  United  States. 

1986 

For  the  first  time  since  the 
founding  of  the  People's  Re- 
public tn  1949,  an  American 
fleet  visaed  Oinudao  in  Shan- 
dong Province. 

1987 

US  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shuitz  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Chinese  Central 
Milit?rv  Commission  Vang 
Shangkun  exchanged  state  v  is* 

Us. 

Bilateral  trade  reached 
US$10  billion. 

1988 

During  his  visit  to  the  Un- 
ited States.  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister  Wu  Xueqian  said 
that  China  had  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple to  accept  the  Peace 
Corps 

China  set  up  another  consu- 
late in  Los  A  nudes. 
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IT  X  WE3E  TO  VISIT  CHINA 


If  I  were  co  visit  Chira 

I'd  see  , 

 9  and  also 


If  I  were  co  visit  China 
There' d  be 

,  and 


If  I  were  to  visit  China 

They  wouldn't  have   

They  wouldn't  have   

They  wouldn't  have  i 

Cr   I   

They  wouldn't  even  have  m 


If  I  were  co  visit  China 


All   would  be   ♦ 

And  a  person  who  visited  China  would  be 
And  would  be  allowed  to   
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Chinese-American  Misunderstandings 

The  Cultural  Roots 


Last  week  we  printed  a  talk  by  former  Beijing  Reriew  senior  editor  Duan  Uancheng  at  a 
panel  discussion  held  by  the  Nanjing  University-Johns  Hopkins  Center  for  Chinese  and 
American  Studies.  Below  is  another  presentation  made  on  the  same  occasion  by  Wang 
Tsomin,  author  of  The  American  kaleidoscope,  a  book  about  America  and  American 
cuiture  for  Chinese  readers. — The  Editor  ~ 


The  America  Difference 


by  Wang  Tsomin 

T*he  moderator  has  asked  me  to 
say  something  about  Chinese 
misunderstanding  of  America* 
For  our  purposes,  the  term 
"Chinese"  is  too  general.  I  would 
prefer  to  narrow  the  topic  down  to 
the  observations  shared  with  me 
by  some  of  the  readers  of  my  book- 
Most  of  them  are  young  and 
educated.  They  don't  know  much 
about  America,  but  they  are  eager 
to  learn- 


Weaith 

The  belief  in  the  affluence  of 
Americans  is  widespread,  but  I 
have  found  two  types  of 
misconceptions  about  it.  Many 
think  that  American  wealth  is 
largely  a  windfall  ~a  result  of  the 
rich  natural  resources,  commercial 
exploitation  abroad  and  geo- 
graphical immunity  from  the  two 
world  wars.  While  these  things  are 
true,  a  basic  point  is  often 
overlooked  or  not  duly  em- 
phasized: That  is  the  hard- 
working spirit  of  the  Americans,  a 
spirit  engendered  by  rugged 
individualism  or,  according  to 


sociologist  Max  Weber,  by 
puritan  ethics.  In  lectures,  {always 
find  Chinese  audiences  enthralled 
by  narrations  of  the  famine  of 
Jamestown  (the  first  F.*glish 
settlement)  and  the  origins  of 
Thanksgiving,  of  the  Westward 
Expansion  in  covered  wagons  and 
stories  of  the  hardships  of  the 
pioneers.  (This  *rek  may  be 
compared  with  the  Chinese  Long 
March,  though  the  former  was 
individually-motivated  while  the 
latter  revolution-inspired). 

An  offshoot  of  the  "windfall" 
Idea  is  the  now  quite  prevalent 
notion  that  every  American  street 
is  paved  with  gold,  and  even  the 
moon  is  brighter  in  America.  I 
actually  heard  a  few  raive 
voungsters  say  "The  Americans 
a  re  t  tauten  guonien  fenjoyi  n  g 
Spring  Festival  every  day)/* 
Spring  Festival  being  the  Chinese 
equivalent  to  Christmas,  they 
mean  that  the  Americans  earn  so 
much  easy  money  that  they  can 
relax  and  have  fun  every  day.  But 
what  I  saw  in  America,  both  in  the 
f  940s  as  a  student  and  in  1982-83 
as  a  travelling  reporter,  convinced 
me  that  for  most  people,  earning  a 


living  in  that  "land  of  plenty"  is  as 
much,  if  not  more,  of  an  uphill 
battle  as  it  is  in  China,  the  *4land  of 
the  iron  rice  bowLM 


Equality 

Different  ideas  of  equality  also 
give  rise  to  misunderstandings. 

In  earlier  years,  most  Chinese 
believed  that  the  idea  of  equality 
was  a  mockery  in  the  highly 
polarized  American  society.  Ide- 
ological indoctrination  apart, 
there  was  a  cultural  reason  for 
such  beliefs.  Egalitarian  ideals  (in 
the  sense  of  equalization  of 
wealth)  have  been  a  strong 
element  of  traditional  Chinese 
cuiture,  taught  by  high-minded 
sages  and  practised  by  rebelling 
peasants.  And  the  ideal  has  been 
largely  turned  into  reality  in  the 
Communist-led  revolution,  and 
the  levelling  type  of  egalitarianism 
(now  derogatorily  called  "big 
communal  rice  pot**}  had  become 
ingrained  in  the  Chinese  social 
fiber  before  the  current  reform- 
Many  Americans,  on  their  part, 
stress  that  equality  means  the 
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equality  of  opportunities.  Let 
everybody  have  a  chance  and  free 
competition  decide  the  result.  This 
was  quite  true  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  American  development  when 
rags-to-riches  stories  abounded. 
In  the  present  century,  however, 
American  social  stratification  has 
tended  to  solidify  and  social 
mobility  has  decreased,  according 
to  sociologist. 

But  equal  opportunity  remains 
an  American  ideal.  Look  at  the 
proportionally  large  number  of 
ethnic  Chinese  who  have  distingu- 
ished themselves  in  one  field  or 
another  in  America,  They  have 
found  the  opportunities  to  give 
scope  to  their  *  ilent  and  diligence. . 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  dismissal 
of  American  equality  as  a  fake  is 
simplistic. 

But  I  feel  a  new  misconception 
is  arising  the  other  way,  a  blind 
faith  in  America  as  truly  "a  land  of 
opportunity.***  Let's  not  forget 
"the  other  America/'  which  I 
glimpsed  in  Harlem,  at  a  Los 
Angeles  public  housing  project, 
and  in  the  poor  Americans  I 
happened  to  meet  here  and  there. 
People  listed  under  the  official 
poverty  line  and  on  welfare  are  not 
a    negligible    minority.  They 
number  many  millions.  Though 
the  living  space  and  facilities  at  the 
public  housing  project  are  not  bad 
by  Chinese  standards,  the  pervad- 
ing atmosphere  is  depressing. 
Particularly  the  children  roving 
the  streets  distressed  me.  Their 
opportunities  can  hardly  be  equal 
As  a   mother,   my  immediate 
response    was:    Rich  America 
should  do  a  lol  better  for  its 
children! 


Democracy 

Now  the  ticklish  question  of 
American  democracy.  One 
Chinese  view,  which  is  growing 
less  common,  holds  that  bourgeois 
American  democracy  is  a  sham,  a 
luxury  reserved  for  the  moneyed 
class.  While  gathering  material  for 


my  book,  however,  I  attended  a 
typical  New  England  town 
meeting  where  the  townspeople 
decided  their  local  issues  by  direct 
votes,  whether  the  voter  is  rich  or 
poor,  black  or  white.  In  New  York 
City,  I  witnessed  a  million-strong 
demonstration  (June  12,  1982)  for 
a  nuclear  freeze.  The  demon- 
strators had  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, I  also  watched  the  1983 
mayoral  race  in  Chicago  in  which 
a  black  candidate,  Harold  Wash- 
ington, competed  with  Bernard 
Upton,  a  white  miHionnaire*  All 
indications  I  saw  showed  that  the 
ordinary  people  wanted  Washin- 
gton, and  he  won.  (I  am  sorry  to 
add  that  Mr.  Washington  died 


hough  far  fronm  being 
perfect  f  bourgeois 
democracy  represents 
historic  progress  from  the 
feudal  order.  Small  wonder 
that,  during  China's 
"cultural  revolution"  the 
latter-day  upholders  of 
deudalist  totalitarianism 
were  the  most  vociferous 
critics  of  bourgeois 
democracy  in  the  name  of 
proletarian  dictorship. 
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recently  after  winning  a  second 
term).  Taking  the  now  much 
valued  shi  shi  qiu  shi  (seeking  truth 
from  facts)  attitude,  I  felt  duty 
bound  to  warn  my  readers  against 
oversimplification  of  "bourgeois 
democracy** — swear  words  in 
earlier  years. 

Though  far  from  being  perfect, 
bourgeois  democracy  represents 
historic  progress  from  the  feudal 
order.  Small  wonder  that,  during 
China's  "cultural  revolution/*  the 
latter-day  upholders  of  feudalist 
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totalitarianism  were  the 
vociferous  critics  of  boui 
democracy    in    the  namel 
proletarian  dictatorship, 
recalls  to  my  mind  Marx*  line 
Engels*    sharp   castigation  — pi 
"feudal  socialism"  in  their  ti As. 

fn  the  Communist  StanifesuAtt 
read:  "The  aristocracy,  in  order  to 
rally  the  people  to  them.  wavcdBrc 
proletarian  alms-bag  in  front  lf| a 
banner.  But  the  people,  whenever 
they  saw  this,  also  saw  on  ti 
hindquarters  the  old  feudal 
of  arms,  and  deserted  with 
and  irreverent  laughter." 

The  same  thing  happencdBn 
China,  but  only  recently  afterje 
frenzy  of  the  "cultural  revolution** 
subsided. 

Amid  the  irreverent  taug 
however,  I  hear  hymns  of  p 
for  American  democracy.  Is  the 
American  policy  truly  and  entiflk 
responsive  to  popular  demanB? 
Again  let's  seek  the  truth  from  the 
facts,  I  saw  at  the  Nanjing  Cerar 
Platoon,    an     American  A* 
revealing   the   deep  emotion! 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  Vietnam 
War  on  the  American  psyche.  OH 
the  majority  of  Americans  a& 
thai  war?  The  Iran-ContraafTains 
another  recent  example.  Not  ooiy 
the  genera!  public,  but  the  S 
Congress,  were  kept  in  the  dark  wk 
policy  decisions  of  national  and 
international  importance.  m 

individualism 


?  raise 


Finally,  about  Chinese  misu, 
derstandings  of  American  indi 
idualism  and  its  corollary,  indi1 
idual  freedom.  Somehow  geren 
zhuyi  (individualism)  in  Chine« 
has  become  synonymous  wifl 
egotism  or  selfishness.  So  im 
o  rd  i  na  ry  Chinese  wo  u  Id 
a  m  azed  w  hen  a  n  *A  merici 
unabashedly  declares  that 
believes  in  individualism*  and 
rugged  individualism  at  that 
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It  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
semantics,  there  is  a  cultural 
reason.  Most  students  of  Chinese 
culture  agree  that  traditional 
Chinese  values  are  family-,  clan-, 
community-  and  state-oriented. 
The  Communist-led  class  strug- 
gles and  national  wars  since  the 

1920s  have  understandably  stren- 
gthened that  collective  orientation 
and  restricted  individual  ex- 
pression. Until  recent  years,  self- 
interest  and  material  incentive 
were  negated  in  theory  and 
neglected  in  practice.  Anything 
related  to  geren  (individual)  was 
thought  to  be  politically  backward 
and  ethically  unsound*  Geren 
dasuan  (individual  pursuits),  geren 
hiaoxian  (individual  expression), 
gercn  yingxiong  zhuyi  (individual 
heroism)  and  so  on  were  negative 
expressions.  The  final  dictum  was 
proclaimed  during  the  "cultural 
revolution":  "Individualism  is  the 
root  cause  of  all  evils  (geren  zhuyi 
shi  wan  e  zhi  yuan)"  Hence  the 
individualist  American  society 
was  portrayed  as  a  jungle  of  self- 
seekers  and  profit-maniacs. 
•  There  is  no  denying  that 
American  society,  or  any  devel- 
oped capitalist  society  for  that 
matter,  accepts  self  interest  as  the 
general  nexus  of  human  relations. 
But  it  is  balanced  out  by  the  love- 
thy-neighbor  ethics  of  Christian- 
ity. One  thing  that  struck  me  most 
during  my  American  travels  was 
the  ready-to-help  attitude  of  many 
Americans  and  the  vast  number  of 
voluntary  service  organizations 
which  people  join,  often  without 
remuneration. 

American  individualism,  in  its 
pure  sense,  means  assertion  of  an 
individual's  value,  rights  and 
freedoms,  yours  as  well  as  mine. 
Blanket  condemnation  of  it  is 
unfair,  and  harmful  in  today's 
China  when  we  need  to  give 
greater  scope  to  individual 
incentive  and  endeavors.  And  the 
dire  consequences  of  ultra-Left 
politics  smothering  individual 
rights  and  freedoms  are  still 


34 


painfully  fresh  in  our  memories.  I 
don't  think  socialism  is  the 
antithesis  of  individuality.  After 
ail,  what  the  Communist  Manifesto 
calls  for  is  abolition  of  classes  and 
class  antagonism  so  that  "we  shall 
have  an  association,  in  which  the 
free  development  of  each  is  the 


W  I  wish  to  point  to  a 
misunderstanding  from  the 
other  extreme — a  Mind 
worship  of  the  idea  of 
individual  freedom.  It  is 
believed  that  Americans  are 
so  free  that  they  can  do 
almost  anything  they  likef 
though  the  fact  is  that 
individual  freedom  is 
regulated  by  labyrinth  of  laws 
in  litigious  America. 


condition  for  the  free  development 
of  all/* 

But  I  wish  to  point  to  a 
misunderstanding  from  the  other 
extreme  —  a  blind  worship  of  the 
idea  of  individual  freedom,  ft  is 
believed  that  Americans  are  so 
free  that  they  can  do  almost 
anything  they  iike,  though  the  fact 
is  that  individual  freedom  is 
regulated  by  a  labyrinth  of  laws  in 
litigious  America. 

I  wouldn't  deny  that  in  spite  of 
the  legal  restrictions,  Americans 
are  quite  free.  But  sometimes 
"going  too  far  is  as  bad  as  falling 
short,"  as  the  Chinese  proverb 
puts  it.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
excessive  individual  freedom  can 
be  harmful.  For  instance,  AIDS  is 
a  growing  menace.  Why  can't 
homosexuality  be  banned?  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther 
King  were  assassinated,  and 
President  Reagan  narrowly  es- 
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caped  the  same  fate.  Many 
Americans  tell  me  that  easy  access 
to  private  weapons  is  a  contribut- 
ing factor  to  violent  crime.  Why, 
then,  can't  privately-owned  grns 
be  outlawed  or  restricted  as  they 
are  in  many  other  countries?  No, 
that  would  be  an  encroachment  on 
individual  freedom.  Drug  addic- 
tion has  become  an  American, 
national  scourge.  China  in  the 
early  post-revolution  days  faced  a 
similar  and  perhaps  severer 
problem — opium    smoking.  A 

public  campaign,  by  persuasive 
plus  some  coercive  means,  solved 
the  problem  quickly.  But  I  doubt 
similar  methods  would  be  acce- 
ptable in  America. 

American  individualism  has 
caused  other  and  deeper  cultural 
contradictions  —  such  as  loneli- 
ness, emptiness,  alienation,  job 
dissatisfaction.  As  the  celebrated 
American  evangelist  Billy 
Graham  said  in  his  recent  lecture 
at  the  Nanjing  Center:  "To  be 
poor  is  a  problem  but  to  be  rich  ts 
no  answer/'  But  f  am  not  going 
into  those  innermost  cultural 
difficulties  of  which  1  have  no 
personal  knowledge. 

In  short,  my  point  is  that  we 
should  objectively  study  Amer- 
ican culture  and  dispel  our 
misunderstandings  of  it.  I  believe 
that  it  does  contain  important 
elements  which  we  can  assimilate 
as  antidotes  against  the  feudal 
viruses  still  plaguing  our  own 
culture.  But  the  Millenium  has  not 
yet  come  in  America.  We  Chinese 
should  guard  against  vaccilating 
between  superiority  and  inferior- 
ity complexes  —  from  the  "Middle 
Kingdom"  or  "center  of  the 
revolution"  haughtiness  back  to 
the  slavish  mentality  of  our  semi- 
colonial  past.  m 
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The  Life  of  Ordinary  Chinese  People  I 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  State  Statistical  Bureau,  th*  per-capl 
net  income  of  farmers  in  1987  was  463  yuan,  and  that  of  urban  people,  916  yuan.  For  a 
long  time,  the  means  of  subsistence  were  supplied  at  low  prices  to  the  people,  so  thA 
is  still  a  strong  sense  of  self-sufficiency  In  rural  areas  and  the  vestiges  of  the  systemflf 
supplying  dally  necessities  In  the  cities.  The  radical  changes  in  exchange  rates  since 
1985,  however,  render  It  impossible  for  cash  Income  to  reflect  the  real  living  standard 
of  the  Chinese  people.  ■ 

The  following  reports  on  the  1987  Income  and  expenditure  of  a  farming  family  In 
Lalwu,  Shandong  Province  and  two  workers'  families  In  Hangzhou,  Zhejlang  Prevfrng 
give  an  Idea  of  the  standard  and  quality  of  life  of  the  families,  their  actual  consumptld 
and  expenditure,  and  the  price  of  goods*  and  services  in  their  locality.  The  reports  may 
help  readers  clarify  questions  of  how  Chinese  people  manage  to  take  in  an  avera A 
2,600  large  calories  a  day  on  such  tow  Incomes;  why  they  enjoy  a  life  expectancy  of  M 
years;  and  why  commodity  price  rises,  especially  for  farm  and  sideline  products,  have 
spiralled  out  of  control  under  the  Influence  of  the  open  policy  and  market-orient* 
economic  reform.  | 


Farming  Family  in  Shandong  Province 

by  Our  Correspondent  Feng  Jlng 


In  Kouzhen  village,  Laiwu  City,    daughter  working  on  the  farm    Income  and  Expenditure 

■  Shandong    Province,    many    with  her  oarenis  on  a  0  24  hectare 
households  specializing  in  com- 
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modity  production  have  become 
well-off.  The  per-capita  income 
for  one  family  can  be  close  to  the 
national  average. 

Wang  Yu,  47,  has  a  60-squa re- 
metre,  five-room  tile-roofed  house 
and  a  courtyard.  Strings  of  dried 
maize  ears  hang  on  the  walls.  On 
the  east  and  west  sides  are  cooking 
stoves,  chicken  coops,  pigsties  and 
rabbit  hutches.  In  the  courtyard, 
planted  with  more  than  20  trees, 
are  a  stone  mil!  and  small  water 
pump.  The  rooms  are  well 
furnished.  The  only  thing  reflect- 
ing the  influence  of  modern  living 
in  this  typical  self-sufficient 
household  is  the  14-inch  black* 
and-white  TV  set. 

The  family  of  five  comprises 
husband  and  wife,  an  IS-year-old 
son  working  in  a  township-run 
paper  mill,  a  1 4-year-old  daughter 
ut   school   and   a  20-year-old 


with  her  parents  on  a  0.24  hectare 
of  contracted  land  producing 
wheat,  maize,  peanuts  and 
vegetables. 


In  1987  Wang  Yus  family  hi*,  * 
total  income  of  2,75&  yua| 
including  a  cash  income  of  1,555 


Wang  Ys  fettft  cttcfcms  in  the  coortyarti. 
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yuan  and  an  income  of  1 ,203  yuan 
earned  from  farm  and  sideline 
products.  After  deducting  produc- 
tion costs  of  449  yuan  (including 
expenses  for  tools,  seeds,  fertilizer, 
insecticide  and  fodder),  25  yuan  in 
agricultural  tax  and  60  yuan  in 
public  accumulation  funds  for  the 
collective,  the  family's  net  income 
came  to  2,224  yuan;  the  per-capita 
income  was  445  yuan,  which 
shows  a  balance  between  income 
and  expenditure,  with  a  slight 
surplus  (see  Table). 

Consumption  Items 

Food  costs.  338  yuan  on  staple  food, 
33.2  percent  of  the  expenditure  on 
food:  678  yuan  or  66.7  percent  on  non- 
stapie  food. 

Tahta 

1987  Uving  Costs  for  Wang  Yu's  Family 

Total  net  income.  2,224  yuan;  per-capita  income  445  yuan 


   -  • 


Wang  Yo  and  fm  husband  hoeing  the  ftefct 


Items 


Expenditure  (yuan)      (Proportion  of  total  income  (%) 


Food  1,016 

Clothing  190 

Consumer  goods  644 

Fuel  52 

Electricity  24 

Recreational  expenses  4 

Service  expenses  3 

Children's  education  30 

Medical  fees  10 

Gifts  215 

Balance  36 


45.7 
8.5 

29 
2.3 
LI 

•  0.2 
OA 
!.3 
0.5 
9.6 
1.7 


food:  Wheat 

350  kg 

131 

maize 

650  kg 

178 

Processing  costs 

(service  charge) 

2° 

staple      food:  Pork 

(partially 

self-sufficient) 

32  kg 

93 

Poultry,  eggs  (for  the 

family's  own  use) 

6  kg 

25 

Fish,  shrimp 

8  kg 

40 

Bean  products  (partially 

self-sufficient) 

40  kg 

30 

Peanuts  (for  the  family's 

own  use) 

25  kg 

30 

Vegetables  (grown 

partially  for  the 

family's  own  use) 

1.038  kg 

268 

Home-made  pickles 

50  kg 

10 

Condiments 

30 

yuan 
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Wang  Vu  said  his  family  was 
eating  better  food  now  than  in 
previous  years,  but  foodgrain  still 
formed  a  large  part  of  their  diet 
and  the  non-staple  foods  they  ate 
were  mostly  medium-  and  low- 
grade.  A  fried  dish  could  be 
guaranteed  for  lunch  and  supper 
every  day;  at  the  same  time,  home- 
made pickles  were  indispensable 
as  a  side  dish. 

Of  the  food  consumed  by  the 
Wang  family,  542  yuan  worth  or 
53.3  percent  of  the  foods 
consumed  was  self-produced. 
Expenditure  on  Clothes.  Forty- 
four  yuan  on  ready-made  clothes. 
23.2  percent  of  expenditure  on 
clothing;  146  yuan  or  76.8  percent 
on  clothes  made  to  order. 

Fuel.  Fuel  here  refers  only  to  coal 
for  cooking  and  heating  in  winter; 
wheat  stalks  and  firewood  for 
cooking  in  the  other  three  seasons 
are  not  included  in  the  accounts. 
Cultural  expenses.  Four  yuan  on 
one  regular  newspaper  The  Rural 
Public. 

One  to  two  film  shows  are 
projected  each  month  in  the 
village;  the  money  for  this  is  drawn 
from  the  collective's  accumulated 
funds.  Admission  is  free. 
Service  expenses.  Haircuts  and 
baths  3  yuan 

191) 
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Ready-made  clothes  include: 
Nylon  clothes 
Undershirts 
Shoes 

Processed  goods  include: 
Cotton  cloth 
Synthetic  fibre  cloth 
Nylon  cloth 
Service  charge 
Cloth  shoes  self-made 
with  left-over  materials  10  pairs 


3  pit  e  ss 

I 

4  pairs 

1.7  metres 
20  metres 
7  metres 


26  yuan 
2 
16 

2 
85 
58 

1 


Consumer  goods. 


TV 

Bicycle 
Wristwatch 
Sheet 
Detergent 


(14"  black-and-white) 


Children's  education.  Tuition 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  for 
one  daughter  in  middle  ' 
school  30  yuan 

Electricity.  Monthly  2  yuan 
Annually  24  yuan 

Entertainment  expenses.  Rel- 
ations between  people  are  so  close 
that  dinner  parties  and  gift 
presentations  are  common  in 
Wang's  Village,  and  expenditure 
on  this  can  come  to  215  yuan  a 


years  without  needing  any  reus 
so  there  is  no  regular  expenAtu 
on  housing.  Wang's  houscMu 
six  years  ago.  has  not  needdPa* 
repair  work  ysc 

Generally,  house  buildings' 
major  expense  in  the  fa&r 
account  book.  A  12-square-met 
room  costs  an  average  1,000 jus 
but  oniy  a  small  amount  of  JE 
actually  disbursed,  because wtr 
of  the  building  materials  can  t 
obtained  locally.  For  im^i 
trees  grown  by  farmers  sEt 
enough  Umber  for  the  hlflsc 
which  can  be  erected  with  the  hd 
of  fellow  villagers,  who  arAc 
paid  in  money  but  simply  inB* 
to  dinner. 

Farmers  do  not  pay  for  thAei 
or  tap  water  which  they  draw  J^t 
the  public  utility. 

Wheat  and  maize  stalks  flhc 
wild  plants  are  important  sojjc: 
of  fuel  for  farmers,  reducing  the 
need  to  spend  money  on  fuel— 

Last  year,  the  Wang  family  flly 
needed  to  pay  the  state  25  yuan  in 
agricultural  tax. 

Workers'  Families  in  Hangzhou 

by  Our  Correspondent  Cheng  Gang 


400  yuan 
160 
45 

12 
'7 


little,  on  consumer  joods.  Take 
Wang  Yu  for  example: 

Houses,  as  the  private  property 
of  farmers,  once  built,  can  last 
from  several  years  to  dozens  of 


I 

This  correspondent  recently  square-metre  apartment  has  two 
Visited  twet  nrrlimr,,  <v,_.:t:~-         i.' j   r  .  iS° 


year.  For  example,  50  kg  of  home-  u  T  *        ordinary  families  in  bedrooms,  one  drawing  room, 
grown  peanuts  presented  as  gifts  p    g     u*  Capital  of  Zhei'ang  kitchen  and  one  bathroom  In_* 
are  worth  about  60  yuan;  articles  <Krov'"ce-  1  ne  .cnV  «*  a  famous  drawing  room  are  settees,  a  fridse 
  "  tounsl  ^»^t,on   m   what  is  and  a  dining  table.  It  s  ra 


valued  au20  yuan  are  presented  as  a "raf t,0P   *"  ,  what  is  and  a  dinin8  ^ble.  It  is  rataer 

wedding  gifts  for  Wang  Yu's  rep,ut€f^  lhf  land  of  fish  and  rice,  cramped,  but  in  good  order  Mf 

n.ece;  10-yuan  worth  of  paper  and  and  tea-  Fo»owing  »s  an  and  old  furniture  is  also  kepUt 

joss  sticks  is  burned  before  idols  on:£hc;sPot  investigation  of  the  perfect  ore'er  in  the  two  bedrooms 

nnri    <                          .        .  real  standard  of  living  of  two       ~-  - 


joss  sticks  is  burned  before  idols 
and  5  yuan  goes  towards 
firecrackers  for  Spring  Festival. 

Clearly,  this  is  a  typical  family 
with  enough  food  and  clothing. 

'Free  of  Charge' 

Unlike  families  in  cities  and 
towns,  rural  Chinese  families  need 
not  spend  money,  or  spend  only 


real  standard 
families 


Zhu  Jueying,  a  primary  schft 
teacher,  said:  "My  husband  an|l 
and  my  daughter,  who  is  in  junior 
rBAI(4A  -     .      .        _  .        middle  school,  used  to  live  in^o 
Enough  Food  and  Clothing    1 8-squarc-metre  room  and  moli 
A  here  at  the  end  of  last  year  *"  •■ 

An  engineer  and  director  of  the       At  this  point  Chen  Junwei 


ti      u"   r-  ,  .Z  "        *"  ™l  "lis  pomt  ^nen  Jun 


stitute,  Chen  Junwei  lives  with  his 
family  members  in  a  green 
building  in  the  new  Caihe 
residential    quarters.    The  32- 
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standard  of  living  is  neither  too 
high  nor  too  low."  In  1 987  the ! 
capita  income  of  the  Chens 
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1.377  yuan,  slightly  higher  than 
the  average  1,185  yuan  in 
Hangzhou,  and  just  above  the 
medium  level. 

I  visited  another  family  in  a 
similar  situation  to  the  Chens. 
Zhang  Der  >ng  and  his  wife  Shen 
Suzhen  expressed  veiled  criticisms 
of  the  recent  price  hikes.  But  their 
appraisal  of  their  living  standards 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Chens. 

Zhang  and  Shen  are  factory 
workers,  one  with  the  Hangzhou 
Bail-Point  Pen  Factory  and  the 
other  in  a  sewing  machine  factory. 
Their  17-year-old  son  is  now 
studying  at  a  commercial  school 
and  their  daughter  will  soon 
graduate  from  a  junior  middle 
school.  In  1987  the  per-capita 
income  of.  the  Zhangs  was 
1,194.04  yuan. 

From  the  following  1987 
balance  sheets  we  can  get  an  idea 
of  quantity  and  quality  of 
consumption  of  the  Chen  and 
Zhang  families.  They  have  enough 
food  and  clothing  and  are 
proceeding  towards  attaining  a 
comfortable  life. 

Consumption  Structure 

Food.  According  to  the  1986 
survey  by  the  State  Statistical 
Bureau,  52.4  percent  of  the  total 
income  of  urban  families  was 
spent  on  food.  Tables  1  and  2 
show  that  expenses  on  food 
accounted  for  well  over  33 
percent.  Each  member  of  the  Chen 
and  Zhang  families  spent  40  yuan 
and  36.6  yuan  each  month  on 
food.  The  foodstuff*!  bought 
mainly  include  five  to  six 
kilogrammes  of  vegetables,  three 
kilogrammes  of  meat,  ten  eggs, 
one  kilogramme  of  fish,  12 
kilogrammes  of  rice  and  flour,  one 
kilogramme  of  table  oil,  three 
kilogrammes  of  fruit  and  condi- 
ments. "We  usually  have  one  meat 
or  fish  course,  two  vegetable 
dishes  and  one  soup  for  each 
meal,"  Shen  said. 
Clothing.  The  two  families  spent 


Table  1 


The  1387  Cash  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Chens 

Total  annual  income:  4,130.83  yuan 


Item 
Food 

Garments  and  cloth 
Articles  for  daily  use 
Recreation 

Education,  public  health. 
Transport,  post  and 
telecommunications 


Expenditure 
(yuan) 


1,441.5 
628,10 

1.660.55 
103.60 


Percentage 
of  totai 
income 

34.90 
15.20 
40.20 
2.50 


31.47 
123 
115 
28.17 


0.76 
2.95 
2.78 
0.71 


Rent  and  utility  charges 
Savings  deposits 
Cash  surplus 

Table  2 

The  1987  Cash  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Zhangs 

Total  annual  income:  4,776.16  yuan 


erJc  20 


Item 

Food 

Garments  and  cloth 
Articles  for  daily  use 
Recreation 

Education,  public  health, 
transport,  post  and 
telecommunications 

Rent  and  utility  charges 

Savings  deposits 

Cash  surplus 

less  money  on  clothing.  Like  many 
middle-aged  people.  Madam  Zhu 
believed  in  dressing  simply  <and 
could  not  see  the  point  of  wearing 
fashionable  dresses.  She  would 
wear  a  full  dress  on  New  Year's 
Day,  and  other  festivals  or  on  a 
visit  to  relatives  and  friends.  The 
two  families  thus  purchased 
mainly  simple  clothes  and  chem- 
ical fibre  garments.  Last  year  the 
adult  members  of  the  Chen  and 
Zhang  families  bought  five  and  six 
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Expenditure 

(yuan) 


1.759.6 
64153 
374.53 
162.0? 

1 14  96 
212.56 
L24I 
268,96 


Percentage 
of  total 
income 

36.84 

13.45 
7.84 
3.39 


2.41 
4.45 
25.98 
5.65 


coats  made  of  chemical  fibre 
respectively.  In  addition,  the  two 
families  spent  much  money  on  the 
purchase  of  knitting  wool.  Of 
course,  each  of  the  grown-ups  has 
a  suit  of  woollen  cloth.  Their 
daughters  mainly  bought  nylon  or 
polyester  sports  coats.  Young 
people  in  the  cities  and  towns 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on 
clothing,  constantly  ,  replacing 
their  garments  with  new  ones. 
Generally  speaking,  their  clothing 
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expenses  are  three  times  higher 
than  these  of  middle-aged  and 
elderly  people. 

Articles  for  daily  use.  These 
articles  cover  cosmetics,  indoor 
decorations,  sanitary  equipment, 
furniture,  clocks  and  watches, 
bicycles,  household  electrical  app- 
liances, books,  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  two  families  have 
black    and    white  televisions, 
reirigerators.  washing  machines 
and  electric  fans.  The  prices  of 
these  articles  are  fairly  high,  so 
ordinary  families  can  afford  to 
buy  only  one  or  two  items  each 
year.  For  instance,-  the  Chens 
spent  843  yuan  on  a  refrigerator 
last  year,  or  50  percent  of  their 
expenditure  on  articles  for  daily 
use.  In  addition,  the  family  also 
bought  a  bicycle  and  spent  a 
sizeable  amount  of  money  on 
indoor  decorations  before  they 
moved    to    the    new  house. 
Consequently,  the  Chens  spent 
more  money  on  articles  for  daily 
use  and  set  aside  less  in  savings 
than  the  Zhangs. 

Savings  deposit  Speakine  of 
savings  deposits.  Zhang  said" that 
he  has  deposited  4.000  yuan  in  the 
bank  for  their  children  when  they 
get  married,  (in  China  parents 
usually  spend  a  lot  of  money  on 
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their  children's  weddings.)  Chen 
also  feels  he  should  save  more 
money  in  normal  times  in  case  of 
any  emergency  needs.  Last  year, 
for  example,  he  explained  he 
bought  a  refrigerator  and  a  bicycle 
and  fitted  out  the  new  house  in  the 
same  month.  If  he  had  no  savings 
deposit  from  previous  years,  he 
would   have   been   unable  to 
accomplish  that. 

Recreation.  Watching  TV,  going 
to  the  cinemas  and  reading  literary 
works  are  the  main  recreational 
activities,  of  the  Chinese  people, 
particularly    middle-aged  and 
elderly  people,  and  this  is  true  of 
the  two  families  in  this  report. 
Chen  said  many  film  tickets  are 
given  free  of  charge  by  the  trade 
union,  and  they  borrow  many 
books  from  the  public  library  so 
he  docs  not  spend  much  money  on 
recreational  activities. 

Allowances  and  Benefits 

%  It  is  obvious  from  the  above- 
mentioned  figures  that  the  living 
expenses  of  city  dwellers  are 
higher  than  those  of  rural  dwellers 
and  prices  for  foodstuffs  are  also 
higher.  But  compared  with  other 
countries,  the  cost  is  low.  One 
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main  reason  for  this  is  thaT  t! 
state  has  granted  allowances  f< 
basic  means  of  subsistence  At' 
dwellers.    Following  areVtr 
specific  allowances: 
Allowances  for  foodstuffs^} 
state  has  granted  allowartcVfc 
grain,  pork,  vegetable,  sugar  an 
edible  oil  which  are  rationed  t 
permanent  urban  residents,  fla* 
crally  speaking,  the  ratioB  i 
enough  to  meet  the  basic  needs  o 
the  people.  The  account  boqfao 
the  Chens  gives  the  follofc 
figures:  ■» 

Allowance  for  housing.  In  China 
ail  houses  for  the  workers  andftf 
members  are  built  with  fid? 
pooled  by  the  government  anc 
enterprises  and  distributed  bflfe 
employing  units.  Rent  is  A> 
low.  The  per-capita  living  spaffin 
Hangzhou  is  7.6  square  metres 
and  the  average  monthly  re  A  is 
0. 1 5  yuan  for  each  square  m|e. 
The  rent  for  new  houses  is  a  little 
higher  and  the  montly  rent  is  ^0 
yuan  for  each  square  metre.  ■ 

The  Chens  lived  in  their  old 
house  for  the  most  part  of  last  v 
and  only  paid  54.37  yuan  in  rl 
accounting  for  1.3  percent  ofLv 
family's  total  income.  The  Zhangs 
have  more  living  space  than 
Chens.  In  1987  the  family  p_ 
1 19. 1 5  yuan  in  rent,  or  2.5  percS 
of  the  total  family  income, 
course,  such  a  tiny  amount  of  i. 
can  hardly  meet  the  maintenaL* 
costs  of  the  houses.  The  Hangzhou 
finance  department  should  alfe 
cate  6  million  yuan  of  maintS 
ancc  cost  each  year.  • 
Although  the  city  has  carried 
out  reforms  to  commercial* 
housing  this  year,  allowances  M 
housing  have  not  been  abolished. 
The  allowances  are  paid  directly  m 
workers  and  stair  members.  ■ 
Free   medical  services.  Thw 
syste.n  has  been  in  force  since 
1952.  It  stipulates  that  work* 
and  staff  members  (includii 
retired  workers)  of  govcrnmc 
organizations    and  institutions 
(including  hospitals,  schools,  maf 
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ARTICLES  ESSE 


CoT.mtHiiiy 

Quantity 

Cost  (yuan) 

Average  unit  price 

(kilo) 

(yuan/kilo) 

Rice 

356 

124.78 

0.350 

Vegetables 

269.2 

121.21 

0.450 

Table  oil 

IM 

27.17 

1.764 

Pork 

111.5 

396.85 

3.560 

Table  3 

The  Average  Amount  of  Durable  Articles  Owned  by 
Every  100  Households  in  China 


100  households  in  dues 
and  towns 


Farmer  households 


1982 

1987 

1982 

1987 

Colour  TVs 

11 

34.6 

Watches 

68.1 

145.1 

Refrigerators 

0.7 

19,9 

Bikes 

51.5 

90.3 

Washing  machines 

16.1 

66.8 

Sewing  machines 

32.8 

47 

Radio-  cassette 

54.2 

recorders 

18 

57.4 

Radios 

50.5 

Electric  fans 

53.2 

103.9 

TV  sets 

1.7 

17.3 

organizations  and  democratic  enjoy  labour  insurance  uhich 
parries)  can  enioy  free  medical  covers  their  medical  expenses.  The 
treatment.  Enterprise  workers  can    expenses  of  worker/  and  stall 


members  who  enjoy  free  medical 
care  in  Hangzhou  in  1987  were 
subsidised  by  the  municipal 
finance  department,  at  an  average 
ISO  yuan  per  person. 

Enterprise  workers  and  staff 
members  only  pay  registration 
fees  of  0.10  yuan  when  they  visit 
the  doctor,  and  their  medicine, 
operation  and  hospital  expenses 
are  reimbursed  by  the  state* 
Medical  expenses  for  under-age 
children  of  workers  and  staff 
members  are  also  appropriately 
subsidized*  Take  over-all  medical 
treatment  for  example.  The 
households  only  pay  one  yuan  for 
each  child  every  month  and  the 
workers*  units  subsidize  1.2  yuan 
for  each  child.  The  rest  is 
subsidized  by  the  finance 
department. 

Urban  transport  fares.  In-service 
workers  and  staff  can  buy 
monthly  urban  tickets.  Each  ticket 
is  3  5  >uan  and  two  >uan  is 
reimbursed.  « 


tf^orms  Affect  Social  Psychology 


A  recent  public  opinion  poll 
^conducted  in  40  Chinese  cities 
found  that  79.1  percent  of  the 
people  surveyed  were  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  the  country's 
reform  programme,  59.8  percent 
said  their  lives  had  improved  since 
the  reforms  were  launched  in  1978. 
But  the  survey  also  showed  that 
some  contradictory  psychological 
trends  have  emerged  with  the 
extension  of  the  reforms  in  various 
fields. 

Contradiction  between  initiative 
and  conservatism.  The  increasing 
dcvelopne  nt  of  international 
economic  co-operation  and  techn- 
ological exchange  has  begun  to 
break  the  bonds  of  complacency 
and  conservatism.  At  the  same 
time  practices  associated  with  the 
reforms  are  pounding  away  at 
some  o!d  ideals.  This  is  today  s 
main  trend  in  social  ps\ chology. 


I  Contradiction    between  high 
aspirations  and  low  productivity. 

The  economic  development  and 
social  progress  brought  about  by 
the  reforms  and  open  policy  have 
heightened  people's  desire  for 
reform  and  their  sense  of  wanting 
to  be  part  of  it.  and  increased  their 
desire  to  attain  higher  productiv- 
ity and  living  standards.  But  the 
poll  also  showed  that  while  many 
people  want  to  participate  in  the 
reform,  they  are  reluctant  to  take 
risks;  they  want  higher  productiv- 
ity and  living  standards  but  are 
unwilling  to  cast  away  the  "iron- 
rice-bowl"  practice.  They  are 
frightened  when  reforms  somet- 
imes interfere  with  some  people  s 
immediate  interests.  This  psych- 
ological phenomenon  has  seri- 
ously held  up  the  development  of 
reform. 


Contradiction  between  sense  or 
commodity  economy  and  tra- 
ditional moral  concepts.  On  the 

one  hand  tbecommouiis  economv 
can  help  improve  social  morale  on 
the  other  it  contam>  wL-menis  that 
can  h:ndcr  health)  moral  develop- 
ment. In  recent  vear.s  the  trend  of 
putting    materialistic  interest 
before  morality  and  justice  has 
emerged  in  Chinese  society  as  a 
re*ult  of  negating  revolutionary 
heroism  and  the  spirit  of  tola! 
devotion  to  others  without  anv 
thought  of  self.  Regarding  the 
relationship  between  the  indiv- 
idual and  society,  a  trend  towards 
putting  the  individual  first  has 
appeared,   ft  is  manifested  in 
individual    egoism    and  self- 
realization. 

tSo.  3, 
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College  Graduates 
TcChoosaJobs^ 


Students  who  enrol  in  China's 
institutions  of  higher  learning 
next  year  will  be  allowed  to  choose 
jobs  after  graduation  inste^i  of 
being  assigned  work  by  the 
government. 

Changes  in  the  current  job- 
assignment  policy  were  discussed 
at  a  special  State  Education 


effect  in 


Commission  meeting  held  early 
this  month. 
The  new  policy  will  go  into 
993.  Universities  and 
colleges  will  supply  employers 
with  information  about  their 
students  one  >ear  before  their 
graduation,  and  employers  will 
inform  universities  and  colleges  of 
their  requirements.  With  a 
recommendation  from  their 
school  and  information  on 
prospective  employers,  graduates 
will  be  able  to  select  the  job  they 
would  like  to  have.  They  wtll  then 
have  to  pass  an  employment 
examination  before  signing  a 
contract. 

The  change  means  that  China's 
university  graduates  will  no  longer 
automatically  become  state  em- 
ployees after  graduation — they 
will  be  free  to  choose  any  job.  And 
the  government  will  no  longer  be 
responsible  for  unemployed 
graduates. 

The  change  is  considered  to  be 
imperative  under  China's  current 
circumstances.  As  the  country 
tur*s  to  a  planned  commodity 
economy,  the  job-assignment 
system  has  come  into  conflict  with 
the  emerging  economic  system 
and  has  been  causing  problems, 
said  one  official  in  charge  of 
student  affairs. 


Last  year,  more  than  5.000 
college  graduates  out  of  360*000 
were  rejected  by  their  assigned 
employers,  he  said* 

An  increasing  number  of 
graduating  students  disapprove  of 
the  system  and  have  taken  the 
initiative  to  seek  suitable  jobs  for 
themselves. 

A  stall  member  in  the  personnel 
division  of  the  China  Intern* . 
ational  Trust  and  Investment  i 
Corp.  said  the  company  receives! 
more  than  20  telephone  inquiries! 
about  jobs  every  day  and  more* 
than  SO  students  a  day  come  in 
looking  for  jobs. 

Other  companies  are  in  the! 
same  situation  as  university 
students*  job  preferences  shift 
away  from  government  organiz- 
ations and  institutions.  Today's 
university  students  are  attracted  to 
competition  and  efficiency,  inves- 
tigations show, 

lobs  in  big  cities  and  large 
enterprises  and  institutions  are 
generally  all  filled.  Trained  people 
are  badly  needed  in  some 
underdeveloped  mountainous  and 
border  areas,  and  in  small  and  new 
enterprises  in  the  countryside  and 
medium-sized  and  small  dttes,  but  [ 
many  students  do  not  want  to  # 
work  in  these  places. 

To  guarantee   that  enough 
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graduates  go  to  remote  and 
backward  areas  each  year,  the 
central  government  will  continue 
to  provide  special  funds  for 
students  who  promise  to  go  to 
such  areas  after  graduation. 

More  than  20  postgraduates 
and  300  university  students  in 
Chengdu,  the  capital  of  Sichuan 
Province,  have  volunteered  to 
work  in  small  communities  and 
rural  factories  after  they  complete 
their  studies  this  autumn, 
Guangrnmg  Daily  reported  on 
January  9. 

The  paper  commented  that  it 
hopes  their  example  will  help 
others  to  see  that  bright  prospects 
exist  beyond  the  big  cities  and 
offices. 

The  State  Education  Com- 
mission thinks  that  the  reform  will 
alter  the  relationship  between  the 
government,  schools,  students  and 
emplo>ers,  and  *ill  create  a  new 
student  placement  system  wh;ch  is 
better  suited  to  the  country's 
maturing  planned  market 
economy. 

A  postgraduate  student  at 
China  People's  University  in 
Beijing  said  that  having  students 
to  choose  their  own  jobs  poses  a 
challenge  not  only  to  China's 
personnel  system  and  university 
student  job  placement  system,  but 
also  to  the  backward  working 
habits  which  result  from  the  lack 
of  competition  and  efficiency.  The 
new  system  will  encourage 
students  to  do  better,  the  student 
said. 

The  new  job  placement  s>$:em 
is  part  of  a  senes  of  educational 
reforms  which  includes  revamping 
the  college  entrance  s>stem, 
student  administration  and  fund 
allocation. 

Beijingfs  Qinghua  University 
and  Shanghai  s  Jiaotong  Univers- 
ity are  already  trying  out  the  new 
job  placement  system,  but  most 
schools  will  not  implement  the 
policy  until  1993.  « 
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System 
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SINCE  the  death  of  Mao  Zedong  in  1976,  the  arrest  of  tht  "gang  of  four," 
and  Deng  Xiaoping*  rise  to  national  power,  educational  policies  in  China 
have  undergo™?  dramatic  changes*  Most  travelers  to  China- including 
those  on  a  "whirlwind"  three-week  tourist  trip-will  hear  and  sec  exam- 
ples of  such  changes,  even  if  they  visit  but  one  or  two  schools  during  their 

$UY*Th<.  new  educational  policies  since  1976  have  emphasized  profes- 
sional training  and  academic  performance,  while  relegating  political  study 
and  manual  labor  to  a  subordinate  position.  Intellectuals  -have  received 
encouragement  to  work  in  their  specialized  fields  at  city-based  universities. 
Examinations,  grades,  and  competition  have  returned  to  China's  schools  at 
all  levels,  from  primary  schools  to  graduate  research  institutes. 

Restructuring  of  the  educational  system  has  led  to  the  consolidation 
and  extension  of  primary  schooling,  the  lengthening  and  upgrading  of 
middle  school  education,  the  expansion  of  vocational  middle  schools,  and 
a  major  effort  to  increase  enrollment  in  higher  education,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  engineering.  With  a  view  to  improving  education 
qualitatively  as  well  as  quantitatively,  the  Chinese  government  in 
designated  96  universities,  5200  middle  schools,  200  technical  schools, 
and  7,000  primary  schools  as  "key"  institutions;  these  institutions  receive 
special  resources,  preferred  student  enrollment  and  ^  i"*1""^. 
Enrollment  policies  have  abo  been  radically  altered  since  1977,  with  ad- 
mission to  middle  schools,  technical  schools,  universities  and  graduate 
schools  now  ha  <rd  strictly  on  results  of  national  entrance  examinations 
given  each  July. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

Primary  school  education  currently  comprises  five  years  with  a  sixth  year 
to  be  added  in  the  near  future.  Pupils  attend  classes  for  about  eight  hours  a 
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day.  five-and-a-half  days  a  week.  The  curriculum  usually  includes  politic*, 
science,  art,  "everyday  knowledge,"  sports,  and  sometimes  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Examinations,  homework,  and  grades  now  occupy  an  important 
place  in  primary  school  education.  Beginning  in  1977.  required  periods  of 
productive  labor  were  shortened,  and  by  1981  manual  work  was  not  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  curriculum.  Although  political  study  classes  arc 
still  offered  in  many  primary  schools,  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
political  study  has  been  reduced.  China's  goal  inprimary  education  .s  to 
achieve  "universal"  elementary  education  by  1990.  Ir.  1980,  93"*  of  all 
elementary  school  age  children  were  actually  in  school. 

MIDDLE  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

Middle  school  comprises  junior  middle  school  (three  years)  and  senior 
middle  school  (currently  two  years,  to  be  extended  to  Aree  whenever 
financial  and  teaching  resources  permit).  Virtually  all  middle  schools  hold 
classes  about  eight  hours  a  day.  five-and-a-half  days  a  week,  ten  months  a 
year.  The  typical  middle  school  curriculum  (with  some  variations  accord- 
ing to  grade)  includes  politics,  history,  geography,  a  science  (physics  or 
chemistry),  mathematics.  English,  and  physical  education.  Class  sues i  are 
gcnerallyUrge.  ranging  from  35  to  55  pupils.  Manual  labor  for  middle 
school  students  has  been  reduced  to  no  more  than  one  or  two  weeks  (and 
often  less)  per  semester,  and  political  study  classes  have  also  been 

deWU^grtduation  from  middle  school,  students  can  enter  college  or 
technical  school  directly  if  they  pass  the  stiff  entrance  examinations.  Those 
who  do  not  pass  are  usually  assigned  jobs  in  urban  factories  or  other 
enterprises,  or  wait  for  jobs  while  living  at  home.  Connnued  expansion  of 
middle  school  education  and  of  vocational  and  technical  programs  at  the 
«nior  middle  school  level  to  train  technicians  and  ease  7^""""' 
problems  are  the  principal  **>  **  ^iMie  middle-school  education  in 
the  1980s. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Beginning  in  1977.  the  Chinese  leadership  launched  a  «^ 
developTertiary  education.  By  1981.  Chin,  had  675  colleges  >r£um  vers  • 
tie,  (wkh  an  enrollment  of  1-1  million)  and  over  3.000  techmea  spools 
(with  an  enrollment  of  12  million).  However,  there  are 
places  to  satisfy  either  the  country's  needs  for  trained  personnel, n the 
desire  on  the  part  of  millions  of  young  Chinese  to  go  on  to  ternary 
education.  The  goal  of  Chinese  higher  education  is  to  double  the  current 
enrollment  in  colleges  and  universities  by  1990. 

Since  1977.  entrance  examinations  have  been  the  primary _  lano 
usually  only)  factor  in  determining  admission  ,0  allege  and I  technic, 
schools.  These  examination,  are  rigorous,  and  only  about! 5* 
senior  middle  school  graduates  are  accepted  for  further  formal  education. 

•■  'c-  2<ti 


OS  SCHOOLING  THRCAJGH 
CHINESE  E?ES 

ly  ccmelius  Lee  Grove 

doz»n  teachers  from  the  People's  Republic 
If  China  spent  seven  «r^ttewo*jnj  in  U.S. 

are  both  disturbing  and  enlightening. 


n 


WAS  AMA2ED."  said  the  Chi- 
nese secondary  school  uaeher. 
-Amencan  teachers  actually  seem 
to  teacn  /os  than  our  teachers  in 
•*e  People's  Republic-" 
*"  The  Chinese  Hucator  was  pre- 
paring to  n»n  home  after  imM 
seven  months  *  *  teacher/intern  ffl  U  A 
puttie  sign  scnccl.  He  was  one  of  11. En«- 
Usa  instructors  (si*  females  and  sa  mates, 
mngsng  in  age  from  23  to  29)  from  tita 
S3t!»  Repuelic  of  China  who.  under 
the  auspices  of  AFS 
at/lmerwltural  Programs  and  the  Chi- 
nese Ministry  of  Education,  had  partici- 
pated in  a  unique  project  designed^  en- 
able proimsiflf  young  English  teachers  in 
the  ? topic's  Republic  f.o  come  to  the  u.5. 

The  purposes  of  the  program  were  to 
strengthen  the  teacners'  command  of  Eng- 
lists  and  their  skiUs  in  teaching  it.  as  weU 
as  to  we  them  firsthand  experiences  with 
famsv  and  community  life  m  the  U-i. 
Th?*  American  hosts  hoped  in  return  that 
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CG**ELM  LU-GXOVt  «  °{ 
mniftn  >»r  AfS  imtrmmumdi tntemtUunt 
l>:  ■•*zfmi.  V-  YtifX.  -V  r. 

"  w  w  errpuratto*  of**  wi- 

se r-r  fiwraua  art  w  o»n  ana  aa 

nu:  -nrssru*  't*«t  t*ou  of  th*  trusters  or 


their  guests  would  help  them  learn  to 
SSw  ^appreciate  ^cuUure  of  the 
People's  Republic.  "Hie  12  teachers  were 
2SS  m^Sn^i*  across  the  com,- 
Jesuai  U.S.,  where  they  lived  with  Amen- 
cS?  faaiiues  while  participating  ui  the 
Sfly  1ST  and  work  of  the  local  high 

^-^ncticed  that  American  teachers 
often  tell  jokes  in  class."  continued  the 
SmesTteacher.  They  allow  thjar  uu- 
o^tsto  talk  about  matters  not  re*ed  to 
lesson  and  five  them  time  to  do  their 
no,nc~U  in  dais  -  even  though  some 
Srt  do  it  even  then.  Your  «chert 
tolerate  students'  hanging  around  the 
SaSoom  door  unul  the  beUnngstobe- 
SnnVlesson.  leaving  we  classroom  dur- 
Sf  the  lesson  for  att  sorts  of  «"£ 

belt  rings  -  tfte  •     ?  JS: 

quite  finished.  It's  not  surprising.  I  «Jh 
^  that  American  students  5^  not  to 
Ske  education  very  senousij >. Wjyjt* 
in  *rf  schools  in  the  People  s  Repuo.^ 
these  things  wouldn't  happen. 

Other  Chinese  teachers  in  the  V*» 
air-d  Their  observations  can  oe  summed 
S^nnctiy:  in  the  U.S..  relauomh, ps 
between  students  and  teachers  tend  t be 
fnendly.  informal,  and  4**™*%* 
certain  absence  of  serious  cdu^on^ 
purpose.  In  China,  by  contract  student/ 
feacner  interactions  emphawe  formality. 


mutual  respect,  and  attention  to  the 
business  of  learning. 

I  asked  the  Chinese  teachers  to  leave 
aside  the  practices  of  U.S.  schools  that  in- 
Sr!pt  or  detract  from  lessons  and  :o 
focus  their  discussion  instead  on  the  pro- 
cedures whereby  Chinese  and  Air.er.can 
students  acruaiiy  leant  certain  tnforma- 
tion.  The  Chinese  teachers  responded  ...a. 
«tememo«ation  plays  a  far 
S  learning  in  the  People's  Repuouc  than  it 
dc«  m  th«  U.S.  But  thev  id  not  seem  £ 
ciined  to  return  home 
of  the  discovery  approact  or  the  Socr-..- 
method.-  Their  seven  montns  m  L  .S.  ?;.-• 
Uc  high  schools  bad  not  substanttxly 
shaken  their  view  that  the  pnncpri  Rac- 
tion  of  *  teacher  is  to  itaeh  -  through  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  textbooks,  and  :o- 
cused.  teacher^irected  *J 
had  their  experiences  m  the  L.5.  ats- 
lodged  their  conviction  that  the  pnnct^ai 
obligation  of  students  is  toj^  At 
informau .»  thus  presented  -  by  ro.s 
memorv'.  if  necessary. 

-Bui  don't  you  nsk  the  possibility.  I 
wondered  aloud,  that  the  students  won  t 
rtaiiy  understand  what  tneyve  meresv 
commuted  to  memory?" 

The  Chinese  teachers  admitted  ..-t 
Shis  outcome  is  possible  «n  theory,  fta 
thev  did  not  agree  that  :h«r  ns tflUMRj 
approach  yields  stenle  results  in  mos 
cases,  in  the  first  place,  they  said,  sm-il 
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ost  Chinese 
teachers  see  their 
class  as  a  unified 
community  or  family. 


groups  of  Chinese  students  gather  fre- 
quently (sometimes  daily}  outside  of  cUss 
to  discus  course  content  and  to  work  on 
homework  assignments.  (The  teachers  ob- 
served that  more  homework  «  required  in 
China  than  a  the  U-S.)  In  the  VS.  high 
schools  to  which  they  had  been  assigned, 
the  Chinese  teachers  failed  to  see  evidence 
of  this  kind  of  sustained  interest  and  corn- 
autmcnt  to  learning  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority of  students. 

Second,  the  Chinese  teachers  said  Out 
they  and  ih&  colleagues  usually  do  not 
encourage  quesaons  during  class  but  ex- 
pec:  n^ents  to  approach  them  with  ques- 
tions acout  iessons  at  tunes  when  they  arc 
not  :eacn:ng .  Moreover.  Chinese  students 
avxi  ;r.msei%cs  0/  ihis  opportunity. 

Third.  classes  of  students  remain  to- 
getter  :n  China  throughout  the  schooi  day 
as  weil  as  the  school  year  -  and  some* 
r*mes  for  as  long  as  three  years*  (The 
teachers  move  from  room  to  room,  not 
the  sr-dsnts.)  Within  each  class,  student 
crf.cuts  assist  the  tochers,  plan  event*, 
decorate  the  room,  and  maintain  decorum 
~  responsibilities  that  exceed  those  usual* 
ty  gi*  en  to  student  leaders  in  the  U.S. 
Some  of  these  student  orficals  are  "study 
ccrnussars/  Le..  especially  able  students 
in  eacn  of  the  major  subjects  whose  duty 
it  is  ;o  help  classmates  understand  the 
lessons,  Many  classes  even  have  a  study 
commissar  appointed  to  oversee  fellow 
students'  learning  during  the  summer  holi- 
day. 

The  teachers  also  noted  that*  at  their 
schools  m  China,  cwacurricuiar  activities 
are  available,  and  many  students  partus* 
pate.  Student  service  dubs  do  not  exist, 
nor  are  they  necessary;  the  ideal  of  -serv- 
ing the  people"  pervades  school  life  and  is 
exemplified  m  numerous  projects  of  co* 
operative  assistance  and  mutual  benefit, 
both  institutionalized  and  spontaneous. 
Venous  kinds  of  musical  groups,  ballet 
clues,  fecial  interest  groups,  and  atrJctic 
te^r.s  are  avatlaclc  to  students.*  However, 
wnen  itr.fettc  teams  play,  there  are  few 
spectators  and  no  cheer  leaders.  Pep  ral- 
lies, commonplace  events  in  many  U.S. 
tii^n  s-r.oois.  are  unknown  in  China.  As 
or.i  of  *ne  Chinese  teachers  put  it.  "Our 
Srt  -ir.icus  do  gain  iome  popularitv.  But 
the  cjm  stu.ier.ts  tn  the  school  gam  e%cn 
mjre  roouunty." 

•••Veil,  this  is  all  very  writ."  t  respond* 
cl.  m2-.i  I  :h;;;*  that  many  American 
tc^r.-f .  +  **u£      :ne  kind  of  schwoi  at- 
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mosphere  you're  describing  quite  cold. 
Students  and  teachers  in  the  U.S.  really 
value  their  open,  warm,  easygoing  rela- 
tionships. They  don't  think  that  American 
informality  is  antithetical  to  learning.*9 


HE  CHINESE 
teachers  hastened  to 
point  out  that  they 
were  not  totally  dis- 
illusioned with  U.S. 
educational  policies 
and  practices.  They  had  seen  teaching 
methods  in  XJS.  classrooms  that  they 
could  admire.  They  had  marveled  at  the 
excellence  and  perseverance  of  many  of 
thor  American  colleagues,  "in  spite  of  the 
tow  status  they  have  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public. M  And  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
contention  that  informality  is  not  incom- 
patible with  learning. 

nut  tneyaiso  wanted  u.h.  educators  tu 
recognize  that  formality  and  respect  an 
not  incompatible  with  positive  and  mu- 
tually satisfying  student/teacher  relation- 
ships. These  teachers  did  not  view  reia- 
dons  between  students  and  teachers  in 
China  as  cool  or  distant.  In  usu  they 
argued  that,  when  one  compares  average 
Chinese  and  American  secondary  school 
teachers,  is  is  possible  to  conclude  that  the 
Chinese  teachers  approach  their  students 
with  a  broader  feeling  of  personal  respon- 
sibility and  more  genuine  caring  and  con* 
cent  than  do  American  educators.  Chi* 
nese  teachers  tend  to  fed  an  overall  ac- 
countability for  the  welfare  of  their  stu- 
dents. They  see  themselves  —  and  are  seen 
by  others  -  ss  mentors,  concerned  about 
not  only  their  proteges'  academic  progress 
but  also  their  moral,  social,  political,  and 
physical  development.  • 

•That's  not  uncommon  in  the  U.S..*  I 
replied.  "Surely  in  your  seven  months  here 
you  became  acquainted  with  our  guidance 
cnunselors,  our  career  development  pro- 
grams* our  civics  and  health  education 
classes,  our  special  courses  in  values. . .  " 

But  they  politely  refused  to  concede 
their  point,  noting  thai  U.S.  educators 
have  institutionalized  the  attention  that 
they  pay  to  the  nonacademtc  aspects  of 
their  students'  development.  The  result, 
these  Chinese  teachers  claim,  is  that  most 
school  surf  members  feel  little  or  no 
direct,  sustained  accountability  for  their 
students4  all-around  development  as  hu- 
man beings. 

i  couldn't  help  but  think,  at  this  point, 
of  that  great  American  principle,  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  —  and  of 
the  countless  parents  and  local  pressure 
groups  who  argue  vociferously  that  pubiic 
schools  ought  /to/  to  concra  themselves 
with  the  teaching  of  values.  1  thought, 
too;  W\my  own  years  as  a  teacher  ind 
guidance  counselor,  rcmemrrrtn^  that.  1 
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seldom  concerned  myself  with  my  stu* 
dents'  overall  welfare  **  except  tn  those  m 
rare  instances  when  my  job  description  ■ 
obliged  me  to  do  so  and  then  only  wtthtn  ™ 
carefully  defined  limits. 

The  Chinese  people  understand  teach-  m 
en  at  ail  levels  to  have  a  dual  roie:  jtco  xut  B 
and  jioo       Jkto  n*  means  ^0  teacn  ™ 
academies'9  ami  refers  to  the  delivery  of 
course  content.  This  is  a  roie  snarsc  byfl| 
teachers  in  both  China  and  the  U.S.  Jzo  ■ 
r*n  means  no  teach  Use  person"  and  refers m 
to  the  active  mora!  and  social  direr.:cn 
given  by  a  mentor  to  his  or  her  proteges.  1 
To  teach  the  person*  refers  to  education  I 
in  its  broadest  sense  —  leaning  to  be  a* 
good  human  being  —  as  disanct  from 
education  as  mere  instruction.  ■ 

Jioo  rtn  is  just  as  much  a  pan  of  a  ■ 
Chinese  teacher's  job  as  is  jiao  .nte:  for 
this  reason,  most  Chinese  teachers  thin* 
of  the  one  class  for  which  they  are  ?nn«fl| 
ctpaily  responsible  as  a  unifies  commur.::>  ■ 
or  even  as  a  family.  They  take  a  more  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  students  in  this  class 
than  any  American  homeroom  teacr.erfl| 
does  -  more,  indeed,  than  most  Amen*H 
can  guidance  couturiers  do.  And  Chinese 
students  are  far  more  dependent  on  tnctr 
te  ichers  than  youngsters  raised  m  the  con- 
text of  American  individualism  and  as- 1 
sermeness  couid  ever  be. 

The  IZ  Chines*  secondary  school 
teachers,  the  first  to  work  in  U.S.  puc;;c  I 
schools  under  a  program  arranged  by  their  j 
government,  returned  to  the  Peonies  Re* 
public  during  the  summer  of  1933.  They 
assured  us  that  they  were  taking  with  them  1 
a  numeer  of  practical  ideas  aoout  tr.ej 
teaching  of  English  that  would  heip  them 
to  teach  more  effectively.  It  w as  clear  to  ail 
of  us  that  their  use  and  comprehension  of 
the  English  language  had  improved  dra*| 
maticaily  since  December  1932.  wnen  tney 
arrived  in  the  U.S.  — 

But  they  also  left  behind  some  ideas.  I 
questions,  and  impressions  for  U.S.  edu-  ■ 
cators  to  ponder.  Whenever  people  from 
two  markedly  different  cultures  come  to-  — 
gether  for  an  extended  penod,  each  learns  I 
something  about  the  other'}  culture.  But  m 
each  also  learns  something  about  his  cr 
her  own  culture  by  seem?  it  througn  the  — 
eyes  of  someone  who  brings  different  m 
values  and  assumptions  to  bear  on  ttie  m-  m 
terpretation  of  expcr.ence. 
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I.  Th#  12  OimrM  **tu*r\  jtt  £n«ut*  •itftiruc!?**,  m  I 
fltoft  oftfft  tn  iff*  tuiuft ««  *a*oH*  ineit  iUMfit*  *n 

Qfti>  MurX  4ttiti  f4H|  OlAff  «t%*  itjfftfftf  *fj.n,»J 

t%r«cai  ^1  (*t*t%n  '4nt*u;  Cr;:s»H'4ia'tt«9ii*« 
l**t'j*4t  tn^/u*-tn)fl  at  iff  u  S. 

m*n+f  rwttfwif^fl  cmw  g«i;.nf.  Sftan«*ii.  a*a| 
T.jflitrt  %ie,««Mtf.r.  .\v.i..tvv.^rti*i.:**j 
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WRITTEN  HOMEWORK  QUESTIONS  FOR  "U.S.  SCHOOLING  THROUGH 

CHINESE  EYES" 

by  Cornelius  Lee  Grove,  Phi  Delta  Kappas.  KUrch  1984 


1.      After  studying  the  headline  and  reading  the  article 

respond  in  complete  sentences  to  the  following  question. 

A)  What  is  the  aain  idea  of  the  article?    In  other 
words,  what  two  important  lessons  do  people  froa  two 
aarkadly  differant  cultures  learn  when  they  coae 
together  for  an  extended  period? 


2.      List  in  complete  sentences  iaportant  observations 
Chinese  teachers  aade  about  the  differences  and 
similarities  between  U.S.  and  Chinese  schooling  and  the 
daily  life  of  students.    Designate  differences  with  a 
letter  "D"  and  siailarities  with  a  letter  "S". 


e 


3.      Classify  your  list  of  the  Chinese  teachers  observations 
according  to  your  values.    Place  a  "F"  next  to  those 
observations  you  view  as  *Miaus*  characteristics  and  an 
•I"  next  to  those  observations  you  view  as  "Interesting 
character  i  st i  cs  * 


4.      Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  a  Chinese  teacher.  How 
do  you  think  they  would  respond  to  your  classification 
of  their  observations? 


_  * 
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Chinese  women  face  many  new  challenges 
under  the  country's   economic  reforms. 
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Employment 

THE  reforms  have  brought  more  dif- 
ficulties for  women  in  employment. 
Since  1949  the  government  has  guar- 
anteed jobs  for  people  in  the  cities 
and  encouraged  women  to  work  out- 
side the  home.  The  personnel  depart- 
ment even  set  quotas  for  women  while 
recruiting  workers.  Thus  the  number 
of  employed  women  kept  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

The  reforms  give  greater  freedom 
to  enterprises  in  management,  thus 
some  uniis,  considering  their  own  in- 
terests, do  not  wish  or  even  refuse  to 
accept  women.  This  is  sometimes 
done  simply  by  raising  the  examina- 
tional scores  necessary  for  their  re- 
cruitment. More  women  are  let  go  from 
overstaffed  units  than  men.  To  solve 
the  problem,  various  social  agencies, 
including  women's  organizations,  have 
encouraged  women  to  go  into  service 
industries,  but  that  may  sharpen  the 
differences  between  jobs  for  men  and 
women. 

Lower  Incomes 

Before  reform  the  practice  of  "eat- 
ing from  the  same  not"  covered  up 
many  problems  facing  women.  Though 
some  women  lacked  skills,  and  phy- 
sical strength,  and  had  to  take  mater- 
nity leave,  they  drew  pay  equal  to  that 
of  male  counterparts. 

Following  reforms  employees  were 
paid  according  to  the  ouanthv  and 
quality  of  their  work.  Highly  skiiied 
technicians  -vers  promoted Yet  many 
women's  ir.cir.c:;  have  remained  com- 


paratively low.  As  a  fault  of  history 
their  educational  and  technical  levels 
are  low  and  they  have  to  work  at  sim- 
ple trades.  Even  in  the  same  trade 
they  are  poor  competitors  because  of 
physical  differences  and  the  burden  of 
housework  and  children. 

The  conflict  between  human  repro- 
duction and  social  production  becomes 
sharp. 

The  state  welfare  system  subsidized 
women  by  allowing  them  to  take  ma- 
ternity leave  and  rime  off  for  breast 
feeding  with  pay,  and  it  paid  part  of 
children's  kindergarten  expenses.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  enterprises  did 
not  mind  these  expenditures.  Reform,, 
however,  has  thrust  these  expenditures' 
onto  the  enterprises.  Today  factories 
are  making  every  effort  to  cut  down 
on  non-productive  expenditures.  Some 
even  begin  to  treat  women  as  burdens. 
As  a  result  some  women  university 
graduates  have  difficulties  in  finding 
jobs.  A  number  of  units,  especially 
collectively  owned  enterprises  have 
even  sent  the  mothers  of  small  chil- 
dren back  home  with  monthlv  subsidies 
in  order  to  save  the  costs  of"  running  a 
kindergarten.  This  problem  has  caus- 
ed great  concern  in  the  society.  Cer- 
tain measures  have  been  taken,'  bu;  the 
conflicts  are  still  there. 

Old  and  New  Concepts 

The  reforms  have  opened  China's 
door  to  the  outside  world.  With  the 
impact  of  foreign  cultures  women  are 
caught  between  modern  and  tradi- 
tional values  and  ideas.  Many  arc  no 
longer  satisfied  'vnh  being  virtuous 


wives  and  good  mothers  but  do  not 
readily  accept  the  idea  of  being 
"strong  women/'  This  may  in  some 
way  explain  why  discussions  in 
women's  publications  about  "The 
Image  of  Contemporary  Women/' 
"The  Ideal  Woman  and  Women's 
Ideals'9  carried  such  a  wide  appeal. 

Setback  for  Women's  Lib? 

Why  should  reforms  that  benefit  all 
of  society  provoke  problems  for  worn* 
en? 

The  socialist  system  gives  equal 
rights  to  women  in  politics  and  em- 
ployment, but  it  acknowledges  that 
the  quality  of  women  as  a  whole  is 
unequal  to  their  rights- 
Reform  uncovered  hidden  prob- 
lems. One  should  not  conclude  that 
the  Chinese  women's  liberation  move- 
ment is  going  backward  because  of 
the  difficulties  women  are  confronting 
in  employment,  politics  and  education. 
Reform,  as  social  progress,  has  releas- 
ed shackles  and  brought  initiative  to 
the  economy  and  society.  It  has  offer- 
ed both  sexes  a  better  chance  to  give 
play  to  their  abilities.  The  gap  between 
men  and  women  means  women  must 
make  a  greater  effort  to  catch  up  with 
men  and  explore  new  avenues. 

Developing  production  is  the  basic 
task  for  China  in  the  primary  stage  of 
socialism.  The  emancipation  of  worn* 
en  depends  on  development  of  the. 


economy.  -  -These  problacas  have  an 
urgent  need  to  be  solved  as  women's 
liberation  moves  to  a  higher  level. 

What  to  Do? 

Development  of  the  economy  offers 
a  good  chance  for  liberating  women, 
but  it  cannot  improve  the  status  of 
women.  It  is  most  important  for 
women  to  improve  their  education  and 
skills  and  prepare  themselves  psycho- 
logically to  compete  with  men  in  work  - 
and  politics> 

Not  all  the  problems,  however,  are 
caused  by  women's  incompetence. 
Carrying  the  responsibility  of  hu- 
man reproduction  and  child-rearing, 
they  cannot  compete  with  men 
at  the  same  level.  Adult  educa- 
tion and  on-the-job  training  are 
important  to  help  raise  professional 
level,  tut  child  raising  gives  women 
employees  less  chances  to  gain  new 
knowledge  and  skills.  Society  should 
help  them  solve  their  problem. 

Socialism  takes  the  development  of 
human  resources  into  account  instead 
of  considering  economic  benefit  alone. 
Thus,  developing  women's  potential 
talents  should  also  be  a  part  of  social 
development.  The  state  will  adjust 
policies  for  women  and  correct  tradi- 
tional prejudices  in  its  modernization 
program.  Many  people  have  suggested 
proposals  and  measures  to  do  so.  □ 

Translated  by  GUOSHENG 
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■NORTH  AMERICAN  SPECIAL! 


"OPERATION  BREAKTHROUGH 


Sino-US  Trade  Reaches  the  Midwest 


by  Out  Correspondent  Ma  Baolln 

For  many  Chinese  factory 
directors  interested  in  setting 
up  joint  ventures  with  US 
companies*  America's  East  and 
West  coasts  have  been  the  obviour 
places  to  look  for  investors.  They 
tended  to  overlook  the  American 
heartland — the  Midwest,  Plains 
and  Southwest*  just  as  those 
regions  have  had  little  knowledge 
about  China.  But  a  recent 
conference  on  Sino-US  trade  in 
Tulsa*  Oklahoma,  gave  busines- 
speopie  from  both  nations  a 
chance  to  get  acquainted. 

Cosponsored  by  the  Tulsa 
Global  Trade  Foundation  and  the 
China-US  Liaison  Office  for 
Internatonal  Enterprises,  the  con* 
ference,  which  is  entitled  "Oper- 
ation Breakthrough;  China's 
Middle- American  Initiative/* 
drew  about  160  Chinese  business 
and  government  leaders  from  14 
provinces  and  cities  as  well  as 
more  than  500  American  busines- 
speople  from  20  states. 

According  to  He  Weiling, 
director  of  the  liaison  office,  it  was 
the  largest  trade  event  held  since 
diplomatic  relatons  were  es- 
tablished between  the  two  nations, 
"It  shows  that  Sino-US  economic 
exchanges  and  cooperation  can  go 
on  not  only  on  the  coasts  but  also 
in  America's  heartland,  the 
Midwest/'  he  said. 


"Let's  Make  a  Dear 

Although  the  conference's 
name  was.  long,  its  message  was 
short  and  sweet — G.  Douglas 
Fox,  chairman  of  the  Tulsa  Global 
Trade  Foundation,  borrowed  the 
name  of  a  popular  American  game 
show  to  sum  it  up:  "Let's  make  a 
deal/* 

During  the  five-day  conference, 
the  Chinese  business  representa- 


tives described  more  than  300 
projects  and  possible  joint  ven- 
tures. "Most  of  these  were  small 
ami  medium-sized  enterprises/* 
said  He.  "Most  of  the  American 
participants  also  represented 
small  businesses  with  less  than 
USS3  million  in  capital/9 

He  explained  that  emphasizing 
small  businesses  is  a  "farstghted 
move"  because  they  are  the 
"mainstays  of  both  Chinese  and 
American  industry:  "In  China, 
small  businesses  are  the  most 
active  forces  in  the  ongoing 
economic  reform.  They  account 
for  more  than  80  percent  of  all 
enterprises."  He  went  on  to  say 
that  his  office  was  set  up  to  create 
direct  contacts  between  Chinese 
and  American  small  businesses, 
and  that  the  Tulsa  conference  was 
the  first  chance  both  sides  had  to 
meet  and  talk  face-to-face. 

He  was  pleased  with  the 
results—more  than  100  tentative 
agreements,  and  dozens  more 
projects  still  being  negotiated. 

Hm  WoHkit  (L*ft)  tetefvimed  fry  Tut** 


"Well  spend  the  next  year  or  so 
working  on  these  projects,  trying 
to  turn  the  tentative  agreements 
into  actual  contracts,"  he  said. 

However,  He  was  by  no  means 
disappointed  that  many  larger 
businesses  arrived  at  agreements 
on  cooperative  ventures  as  a  result 
of  the  Tulsa  conference.  For 
example,  Kim-Ran  Inc.,  a  Tulsa 
engineering  management  com- 
pany, announced  it  would  build  a 
US$146  million  chemical  process- 
ing facility  in  Weifang,  Shandong 
Province.  Kim-Ran  president 
Richard  Wells  said  his  firm  has 
signed  a  contract  with  Tri-Asia 
Ltd.  to  design  and  build  a  modular 
refinery  to  be  shipped  to  China. 
He  said  the  year-long  design  ami 
construction  phase,  which  will 
account  for  about  50  percent  of 
the  budgeted  figure,  will  provide 
jobs  for  about  600  people,  and 
told  the  Tulsa  Daily  that  this  was 
Only  the  first  of  several  large 
projects  with  Chinese  enterprises. 
Tri-Asia  Ltd.  and  the  Chinese 
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side  had  been  working  on  the 
project  for  two  years  before  the 
Tulsa  conference.  "The  fact  that 
Tuisahosteo  the  conference  and 
has  been  dealing  with  the  Chinese 
officials  served  as  a  catalyst  for  us 
to    be    able    to    make  our 
announcement."  Wells  said.  He 
added  that  the  conference  will 
enhance  his  firm's  ability  to  do 
business  in  China. 


Mutual  Interests 


9 
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Both  the  Chinese  and  Amer- 
icans at  the  conference  said  they 
can  benefit  from  doing  business 
with  one  another. 

For  China,  American  tech- 
nology, is  crucial  to  its  industrial 
modernization,  which  will  in  turn 
'"crease  production  of  export 
goods.  And  the  American  market 
is  of  course  attractive  to  Chinese 
businesses. 

Zhong  Youmin.  director  of 
Anhui  Province's  chapter  of  the 
China  Council  for  Promotion  of 
internatonal  Trade,  was  in  Tulsa 
representing  five  factories  that 
make  clothing,  bicycles,  automo- 
oile  tires,  fertilizer,  and  electronic 
products.  "All  five  have  a  good 
foundation,  but  we  need  better 
technology  to  sell  our  products  to 
other  countries,"  he  said. 

Sun  Minghua,  director  of  the 
Henan  sub-office  of  the  China- US 
Liaison  Office,  was  also  busy 
informing  the  American  busines- 
speopie  at  the  conference  about 
the  factories  in  his  province.  He 
explained,  "We  know  that  Amer- 
icans have  advanced  technology 
and   financial  knowledge  We 
would  like  to  work  together." 

Sun  also  showed  interest  in  the 
American  market  because  "with 
American  markets  we  could 
increase  the  level  of  employment 

2"^«*Hcaddcdthatdyespite 
tne  differences  in  the  two 
countries'  systems,  "America  and 
China  can  have  good 
cooperation."  6 

The  report  which  the  Wuhan 
representatives  handed  in  to  the 
1'aison  office  after  the  conference 


described  it  as  "very  fruitful" 
because  it  resulted  in  16  tentative 
agreements,  with  16  more  projects 
s  ill  under  negotiaUon.  The  report 
also  suggested  that  Wuhan  host  a 
similar  trade  show  of  its  own. 
The  United  States  is  a  very  large 
market  Prices  are  very  high,  so  it 

would  be  profitable  for  Wuhan  to 
oo  business  in  America/*  the 
report  said. 

For  the  US  side,  it  has  become 
almost  a  catchword  that  China  is  a 
Jig     untapped    market."  J 
Michael  Griem,  vice-president  of 
AT.  Kearney  Inc.  of  Chicago, 
told   delegates  at   the  Tulsa 
conference  that  most  US  com- 
pamies  decide  to  try  to  break  into 
the  Chinese  market  based  on  a  ** 
regional  strategy.  They  want  to 
gam  footholds  there  by  selling 
equipment  and  technology. 

He  said  most  foreign  investors 
who  have  established  joint 
ventures  in  China  are  satisfied 
with  the  results  despite  a  lack  of 
profits,  adding  that  those  who  are 
most  satisfied  are  those  who  are 
most  interested  in  establishing  a 
longterm  relationship  rather  than 

J?  i3t*  quick  profit"  In  thc  faJi 
ot  1987,  a  survey  of  70  joint 

ventures  conducted  by  Griem's 
firm  showed  that  90  percent  of  the 
US  partners  wanted  to  continue 
investing  in  China. 

"This  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
sort  of  anti-China  press  we  are 
seeing  ,n  the  United  States,"  he 
said.  In  recent  years,  many  US 
newspapers  have  carried  articles 
criticizing  China's  investment 
conditions. 

John    Cragin.    manager  of 
market  development  at  rnterTech 
Corp..  a  US  consulting  firm  that 
began  operations  in  June.  1987  in 
Jianjin,  predicted  a  bright  future 
for  marketing  to  China.  He  said 
that  w.thin  20  years  China  will 
have  the  world's  largest  con- 
centration of  purchasine  power 
and  describe  the  nation  as  blessed 
with   "vast   natural  resources 
untapped  manpower,  and  creative 
leadership." 

JHoM*ever.  Griem  warned  the 
aeKgates  of  the  difficulties  they 

BEIJING  REVIEW,  JaSUAKV  *f.»/ 


may  encounter  in  doing  business 
in    China:    raw   materials  or 
domestically  manufactured  com- 
ponents may  be  in  short  supply  or 
low  m  quality;  productivity  may 
be  poor;  and  the  nation's  roads 
and  transport  systems  are  poor. 
Cragin  pointed  out  that  it  is 
expensive    to   station  foreign 
Personnel  in  China  and  that 
1x51  Problem,  but 
added    that   foreign  investors 
complain  too  much  about  govern- 
ment red  tape.  "There  is  a  lot  of 
bureaucracy.      but  Western 
bureaucracies  are  just  as  bad  "  he 
said. 

However,  He  Wciling  em- 
phasized thcroleof  trust  involving 
these  problems.  "To  do  business! 
we  must  have,  confidence  in  each 
other  and  trust  each  other  "  he 

Tuba  conference  we  will  know 

Xu  Yingrui,  the  deputy 
mayor  of  Nanjing,  said  the  Tulsa 
conference  was  "a  good  exue- 
nence"  and  called  for  more  such 
shows  in  the  future.  "To  develop, 
we  should  attach  importance  to 
absorbing  advanced  technology 
and  foreign  capital,"  he  said. 

the  American  business  repre- 
sentatives also  called  for  more 
Sino-US  economic  exchanges.  He 
Weiimg  said  his  office  is  planning 
a  large  trade  conference  to  be  held 
m  Long  Beach,  California,  in 
September  and  that  the  response 
[rom  American  businesses  has 
been  positive. 

The  conference  has  resulted  in  a 
unrque  honor  for  the  citv  of 
Tulsa— a  will  become  the'first 
foreign  city  to  be  given  some 
stones  from .China's  Great  Wall. 
The  Global  Trade  Foundation  has 
decided  to  place  ;he  stones  in  a 
China  Monument  planned  for 
l  ulsa  s  downtown. 

According  to  Fox.  this  symbolic 
action  will  "extend  the  Great  Wall 
from  the  mountains  and  plains  of 
China  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  heart  and  heartland  of 
America." 
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tourteen  (Magazines  in  Foreign  1 
Languages  to  Keep  You  Abreast  I 
evelooments  in  China  ' 


Our  1988  subscription  campaign  starts  on  October  L  IS 
runs  to  February  29.  1988.  All  who  subscribe  or  renew 
subscriptions  to  one  of  these  14  magazines,  or  introduce  mkt 
subscribers,  during  the  campaign  will  be  presented  with 

CHINA  PICTORIAL,  o  ricWy-SJuttrated  monthly  fat  2C 
fanguageSr    fnouatng    UHnese,   ui^hmi,  vifrman, 
Spanish,  Russian,  Japanese,  Arobfc,  Swedish,  SwahJS,  I 
and  Urdu, 

CWNA  RECONSTRUCTS,  a  comprehensive,  pop^Aot  rooirtWy 
available  ln#  English*  French,  Spanish,  Arabk^ 
Portuguese  and  urefanpftfied  Chinese,  and  in  a  special 
American  edition  published  in  Los  Angeles,  CA,  USA. 
BEUtNG  REVIEW,  a  poHHcol  weekly  on  current  affair* 
AvoHable  in  English,  German,  French,  Spanish  and 
PEORJFS  CHINA,  a  monthly  in  Japanese*  Must  readl 
organizations  or  individuals  who  are  working  for 
Japanese  friendship, 

amOSS  UTERATURS,  a  literary  quarterly  in  Englishf 
French  containing  novels,  stories,  poems  and 
modem  Chinese  writers* 

El  POPOIA  CINIO,  a  monthly  in  Esperanto  compiled  one 
published  by  the  AH-CWno  Esperanto  League* 
WOMEN  OF  CHINA,  monthly  in  English- 
CHINA  SPORTS,  monthly  In  English. 
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CIBTC 


CHINA  SCREEN,  quarterly  in  Chitmm  and  Englhh. 
CHINA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE,  monthly  in  Chines*, 
French  and  Spanish* 

SHANGHAI  PICTORIAL,  bimonthly  in  Chinese  and  English. 
CHINESE  MEDICAL  JOURNAL,  monthly  in  English. 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  M  CHINA,  quarterly  in  English, 
CHtPA  PHILATELY,  bimonthly  in  English. 

HOW  TO  ORDER: 

Readers  in  China  can  order  at  the  WAIWEN  SHUi 
(Foreign  Languages  Bookstore,  with  branches  in  all  parts 
country). 

Readers  in  'Hong  Kong  and  Macao  can  order  at  the  PI 
BOOK  CO.  LTD..  Rms.  90M  Wing  On  House.  71  Der 
Road,  Central,  Hong  Kong. 

Readers  abroad  can  order  at  local  bookstores  or  directly  from  qui 
corporation. 


CHINA  IHTERHATIQHAL  BOOK  TRADING  CORPOMTIM  (GUOJI 
SNODIAI) 

P.O.  Box  399,  Chegongzhuang  Xiki  21,  Beijing,  China 
Cables  CIBTC  BEIJING  T«h  8022027  T«l«x»  22496  CIBTC  CN 
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77/E  CHINA 
PROJECT 

ALL  IN  WE  FAMILY: 
CHINA  OU)  «NH  NEW 
Students  investigate  kJcats  underlying 
family  relations  in  both  traditional  and 
modern  China.  Perceptive  and  analyti- 
cal skills  arc  used  in  creating  stories  to 
describe  slides  depicting  family  rela- 
tionships. 

1 10  pp.,  7  slides,  712, 
social  studies)  $6.95 

BKOKEN  SQUARES 
Tins  ttciivi *y  helps  students  explore  the 
concept  of  ciJojttration  and  relates  it  to 
social  organizations  in  general  and  to 
present-day  Chinese  society,  its  educa- 
tional and  family  systems. 

1 13  pp..  7  12,  social  studies!  $2.95 

CHINA  RESOURCES: 

A  GUIDE  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

An  extensive  gui  to  resource  centers 
ottering  Cltttta-ttiaicd  teaching  mate- 
i ials  and  services.  Includes  chapters  on 
selected  primed  resources,  recent  au- 
dio-visual materials,  and  materials  on 
( 'hiucse  Americans.  A  valuable  tool  for 
Mm  at  tes  and  teachers. 

1 1  10  pp.,  reference |  $15.95 

CHINESE  AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCE:  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Students  explore  Use  history  and  pres- 
ent status  of  an  American  ethnic  group. 
I:\amiiies  student  jierccptions  of  Chi- 
nese  Americans.  Lessons  cover  both 
C  hinese  American  history  and  San 
liaucisco  Chinatown. 

|73  pp.,  2H  slides.  7-12. 
social  studies)  $24.95 


CHINESE  CALLIGRAPHY 

Introduces  tin:  ancient  ait  ot  calhgia- 
phy  thriHigh  step-by-step  instruction* 
tor  writing  simple  Chinese  charactcis. 
115  pp.,  712,  humanities!  $2.95 

CONTEMPORARY  FAMILY  LIFE 
IN  RURAL  CHINA 

Provides  an  intimate  view  of  ruia! 
faintly  life  in  Southern  China  lliiough 
slides.  Hie  unit  focuses  on  tlie  division 
of  labor  and  is  in  four  pans:  hstioditc- 
tion  lo  Starwood  Village;  The 
Grandmother'*  Role;  Parental  Holes; 
Socialization  of  the  Children. 

|40  pp.,  66  slides,  6  12.  social 
.    -        studies/economics  J  $.U.4i5 

DEItklEFING  "STARl'OW'ER  ' 
ON  CHINA 

Guidelines  for  debriefing  the  simula- 
tion "Slat-power*  in  a  manner  that 
clearly  makes  an  analogy  to  die  p$e- 
revotutionary  situation  in  China.  The 
activity  itself  is  available  from  Simile 
II.    (9  pp..  7-12,  social  studies  J  $.'  MS 

OOOOOOO 

DEMYSTIFYING  THE 
CHINESE  IANGUAGE 
Students  remove  the  strangeness  oltcu 
experienced  in  a  first  encounter  with 
the  Chinese  written  language  by  ex- 
ploring tlte  origins  ami  development  of 
Chinese  pietographic  and  ideogtaphie 
script  and  deciphering  Chinese  charac- 
ters. No  prior  knowledge  ol  Chinese  is 
required,  Puhiisiicd  jointly  withCDK. 

?i  iM37  pp.,  K-12,  humanities/ 
-  "      social  studies!  $19.^5 


DISCOVERING  MARCO  POUI 
Readings  of  Marco  Polo's  Europe, 
Marco  Polo  tit  China,  ami  the  Mongols. 
Students  use  primary  sources  to  ana- 
ly/c  different  perspectives  ami  develop 
geography  skills  ami  media  literacy. 
|98  pp.,  712,  social  studies}  $12.95 

ECONOMIC  CHOICES: 
CHINA  AFTER  MAO 
F.xamincs  free  market  and  planned 
economic  systems,  and  China  s  efforts 
to  supplement  its  planned  economy 
with  market  mechanisms.  Includes 
slides,  source  and  background  materi- 
als, handouts  and  exercises  to  familiar- 
ize students  with  the  use  of  statistics. 
|43  pp.,  30  slides,  9-12,  economics/ 
social  studies}  $21.95 

■5"  "fr  & 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  PEOPLE'S 
REP V MAC  OF  CHINA 

Investigates  the  role  of  education  in 
society  and  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Students  make  comparisons 
with  educational  issues  in  the  U.S. 
Activities  include  an  educational  pol- 
icy-making exercise. 

1 15  pp.,  23  slides,  712,  humanities/ 
social  studies}  $|«).«I5 


INTERNATIONAL  TRAM  ASH 
PROTECTIONISM 

An  introduction  to  hodi  general  and 
IJ.S.-Taiwan  trade  issues.  Focuses  on 
economic  interdependence,  principles 
of  trade,  free  trade  versus  piofcction- 
ism,  and  a  case-study  of  U.S.  Taiwan 
textile  trade.  Activities  include  data 
collection,  a  simulation,  and  a  iolepl.iy 
debate.  (77  pp.,  7- 1 2,  economics/ 
social  studies}  $13.95 

JAPANESE  &  CHINESE 
EXERCISES 

Sec  The  Japan  Project,  page  9. 

MISUNDERSTANDING  CHINA 
Recommended  as  an  introduction  to 
China  and/or  the  exploration  of  stere- 
otypes. Supplements  the  film  docu- 
mentary  of  the  same  name,  which  ex- 
amines  the  history  of  American  atti- 
tudes toward  China  and  the  Chinese. 
J 13  pp..  9- 1 2,  social  studies}  $2.95 

THE  R  A  It  BIT  IN  THE  MOON: 
FOLKTALES  FROM  CHINA  AND 
JAPAN 

See  Hie  Japan  Fioject,  p;ij»e  III. 

^htVRAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
CHINA 

Introduces  China's  post  rural  <le- 
vclopment  ex|H'riencr.  Implores  the 
role  of  agriculture  in  developing  coun- 
tries, (Tunas  recent  history  and  devel- 
opment strategies.  Four  lessons  exam- 
ine land  redistribution,  the  commune 
system  and  the  present  Contract  He* 
sponsibdity  system. 
175  pp.,  9-12,  social  studies}  $10  «>5 


TEACHING  ABOUT  A 
CHANGING  CHINA 
\  s|K-cial  reprint  from  JHxrial  F-dwa^ 
tion,  February  1986.  Includes  feature 
articles,  interviews,  lesson  plans,  re* 
sources  and  a  check  list. 

(31  pp.,  reference}  $5.95 

TRADITIONAL  CHINESE 
CELEBRATIONS:  CONTINUITY 
AND  CHANGE  IN  TAIWAN 
Introduces  four  important  Chinese 
celebrations:  The  lantern,  Tomb 
Sweeping,  Dragon  Boat  and  Moon 
Festivals.  Encourages  recognizing 
commonalities  and  differences  be- 
tween American  and  Chinese  cultural 
traditions. 

132  pp.,  16  slides,  K-8, 
social  studies}  $19.95 


##  VALUES  IN  CONFLICT:  . 
UTERATURE  ON  CHINA'S 
YOUTH 

F-xplorcs  the  value  orientations  of  Chi- 
nese youth  in  tlie  laic  I  WW*.  Right  les- 
sons feature  a  lively  collection  of  biog- 
raphies, short  stories,  and  plays  by 
Chinese  writers  ami  American  teachers. 

|86  pp.,  9- 1 2,  language  arts/ 
social  studies}  $12.95 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


WASHINGTON.  DC  20202 


September,  1987 


Dear  Colleague: 

This  application  package  1s  provided  for  qualified  U.S.  educators  who  seek 
to  apply  for  short-term  study  seminars  abroad  authorized  by  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  (Fulbright-Hays)  Act  of  1961. 

Qualified  applicants  include:    undergraduate  faculty  members  from  liberal  arts 
colleges,  universities  and  community  colleges  whose  professional  activities 
primarily  Include  the  teaching  of  undergraduate  introductory  courses  in  the 
social  sciences  or  the  humanities;  curriculum  specialists  or  administrators 
of  State  or  local  education  agencies  with  direct  responsibility  for  curriculum 
development  in  the  social  studies  at  the  elementary  or  secondary  school  level; 
secondary  school  teachers  1n  social  studies  subjects  (history  and  the  social 
sciences);  secondary  school  teachers  of  Japanese;  and  university/college 
instructors  and  secondary  school  teachers  of  Portuguese. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  assist  eligible  U.S.  educators  working  in 
the  fields  of  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences  or  the  social  studies  improve 
their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  people  and  cultures  of  another  country 
through  study  abroad.    Upon  their  return  home,  grantees  will  be  expected  to  share 
their  broadened  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  host  country  with  students, 
colleagues,  members  of  civic  and  professional  organizations  and  the  public  in 
their  home  communities. 

This  application  package  contains  two  parts:  (1)  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 
and  (2)  APPLICATION. 

Part  I,  Background  Information,  outlines  the  seminar  program  in  general,  its 
eligibility  requirements,  review  process,  terms  of  award,  country  index,  etc. 
Applicants  are  asked  to  read  carefully  the  specific  requirements  for  specific 
programs  of  the  host  countries. 

Part  II,  Application,  contains  the  application  forms  and  specific  instructions 
for  their  completion. 

Questions  regarding  the  application  process  should  be  addressed  to 
Ms.  lungching  Chlao,  Senior  Program  Officer,  Seminars  Abroad  Program, 
International  Studies  Branch,  Center  for  International  Education, 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  (Mail  Stop  3308),  400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W. , 
Washington,  D.C.    20202.    Telephone:  (202)  732-3292/93. 


Kenneth  D.  Whitehead 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

Office  of  Higher  Education  Programs 
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ADMINISTERING  AGENCY: 

H?hT£2?L"1U  55  administered  for  this  Department  by  the  National  Count t tee 
on  United  States-Chin*  Relations,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  in  cooperation  with  the 
China  State  Education  Commission,  Beijing. 


TITLE  OF  THE  SEMINAR:    CONTEMPORARY  CHINA 


PATES:   June  -  July,  1988  (5-6  weeks) 


ELIGIBILITY: 

Undergraduate  faculty  members  from  liberal  arts  colleges,  universities 
and  community  colleges  whose  professional  activities  primarily  include 
the  teaching  of  undergraduate  Introductory  courses  in  either  the  social 
sciences  or  the  humanities,  or  whose  institutions  have  Introduced  or  plan 
to  introduce  East  Asia  studies  or  Chinese  studies  in  their  program. 

Secondary  school  teachers  of  social  studies  subjects  (history  and  the 
social  sciences). 

Administrators  and  curriculum  specialists  of  State  and  local  education 
agencies  (city-,  county-,  or  district-wide)  with  direct  responsibility 
for  curriculum  development  in  the  social  studies  at  the  elementary  or 
secondary  school  level. 

PROGRAM  CONTENT: 

The  seminar  will  consist  of  sessions/discussions  on  Chinese  civilization, 
philosophy,  history  and  sociology,  with  an  emphasis  on  contemporary  issues 
and  on  current  reforms  now  being  undertaken  In  China.  There  will  be  visits  to 
education  Institutions  and  meetings  with  faculty  members  and  scholars  to  meet 
specific  needs  of  the  participants'  research/curriculum  projects.  In  addition, 
the  group  will  travel  to  such  major  cities  as  Beijing,  Shanghai  and  Xian  and 
visit  many  historical  and  cultural  sites. 


TERMS  OF  AWARD: 

Tuition  and  fees,  room  and  board,  round-trip  economy  airfare  from  the  airport 
nearest  the  awardee's  hona  and  program-related  travel  wlthtn  China.  Participants 
will  be  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  room  and  board  for  the  pre-departure 
orientation. 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  POSITIONS:    18  -  20 


COUNTRY  IfOEX  -  B2 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES : 

Target  Audience;  The  resources  of  the  rural  western  and  mid- 
western  high  school  curtail  the  development  local  of 
outstanding  lesson  packets  created  from  primary  resources. 

However,  these  high  schools  if  equipped  with  gifted 
teachers,  current  textbooks  and  hungry  students  are  able  to 
provide  outstanding  education  on  China  by  developing  the 
skills  needed  by  students.  These  skills  are  to  enable  the 
learner  to  questions,  process,  evaluate,  formulate,  analyze 
and  produce  a  product  or  products  based  on  Chinese  History 
and  Culture. 

In  addition  the  learner  will  not  only  develop  an 
understanding  of  China,  but  will  also  develop  life  skills. 

These  life  skills  will  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
reading,  writing,  research,  library  skills,  map  reading, 
critical  thinking,  time  management,  organization  and 
creativity. 

The  primary  audience  for  my  lessons  are  Native  American 
students  in  Southeastern  Montana.     English,  is  not  the 
primary  language  of  80%  of  my  students,  which  results  in 
lower  reading,  and  writing  skills.  The  area  is  economical 
depressed  and  rather  isolated  from  mainstream  America,  or  for 
that  matter  the  International  community. 

Curriculum  Content;  This  course  of  study  is  developed  for 
students  in  grades  9  -  10.  Its  purposes  is  to  provide  the 
students  with  college  preparation  in  order  to  meet  the 
Montana  University  entrance  requirements.  The  sequence  of  the 


course  is  based  on  development  and  movement  from  "Basic  Facts 
and  Geography  of  china"  through  Political  science,  Economic 
History,  and  Cultural  Awareness. 

The  Goals  of  the  Curriculum^  The  curriculum  goals  are  to 
expose  the  students  to  the  above  areas.  The  objectives  of  the 
curriculum  will  be  stated  in  the  weekly,  and  daily  lessons 
projects. 

Materials  needed  for  the  curriculum! 

1.  Learning  Activities  Packets. 

A.  Basic  Fasts  and  Geography. 

B.  Political  Science. 

C.  Economic  History. 

D.  Cultural  History. 

2.  Student  Textbook,  A  Global  History,  published  by  Allyn  and 
Bacon,  Inc,  copyright  1979.  This  unit  will  consult  pages 
304  -  378. 

3.  Equipment  needs. 

A.  Film  Projector. 

B.  Slide  Projector. 

C.  Teacher  Produced  Slices. 

D.  Library  Resources. 
F.  Maps. 

F.  Student  Notebooks. 


Planning  Sheet 

Weekly  Lesson  Plane i 

Week  One;  Geography  and  Basic  Facts  of  China. 

Week  Two:  Political  History  of  China. 

Week  Three?  Economic  History  of  China. 

Week  Four:  Chinese  Cultural  History. 

Weekly  Objectives: 

Week  One:  Geography  and  Basic  Facts  of  China 

1.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  compare  China  with  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  area,  climate,  and  natural  resources. 

2.  Each  Student  will  be  able  to  list  the  geographical 
differences  between  North  and  South  China. 

3.  Each  Student  will  be  able  to  locate  on  a  map  the  major 
rivers,  cities,  mountains,  deserts  and  surrounding 
counties  of  China. 

4.  Each  Student  will  be  able  to  give  the  unifying  influences 
in  China  in  the  past  and  today. 

5.  Each  Student  will  be  able  to  list  chronologically  the 
major  Dynasties  and  their  contributions  to  both  China  and 
the  World. 

6.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  identify  and  discuss  the 
Chinese  attitudes  toward  foreigner  in  historic  time  and 
today. 

7.  Two  groups  of  students  will  ve  able  to  debate  the  role  of 
Western  policies  on  China  during  the  late  19th  century  and 
early  20th  Century. 

8.  Each  student  will  as  a  result  of  objective  7  form  an 
opinion  paper  on  the  relations  between  the  West  and  China 
in  later  part  of  the  20th  century. 

9.  Each  Student  will  complete  Learning  Activity  Packet  One. 

10.  Each  Student  will  complete  an  objective  test  and  essay 
test  with  77%  accuracy. 

Weak  Two:  Political  History  of  China. 

1.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  compare  the  Moderate  approach 


and  the  Maoist  approach  to  the  following ?  Class  struggle, 
education  of  technicians,  the  military,  and  the  role  of 
the  Communist  Party    with  a  Maoist  approach. 

Each  student  will  be  able  to  explain  how  the  following 
opened  China  to  the  West:  the  Opium  War,  Most  Favored 
Nation  Clause,  Extraterritorial,  Open  Door  Policy. 

Each  student  will  be  able  to  evaluate  the  Revolution  of 
1911  with  the  Communist  Revolution  of  1949. 

Each  student  will  be  able  to  explain  how  the  Communists 
combined  the  two  goals  of  national  power  and  social  reform 
two  goals  which  China  has  so  long  been  struggling  to  meet. 

Each  student  will  be  able  to  identify  and  explain  the  role 
of  the  Peoples  Congress,  the  Communist  Party,  and  The 
Cultural  Revolution  in  the  development  of  modern  China. 

Each  student  will  be  able  to  define  the  following 
Rebellions  and  Movements;  Taiping  Rebellion,  Boxer 
Rebellion,  Nationalist  Revolution,  Communist  Revolution 
and  the  New  Culture  Movement. 

Each  Student  will  complete  Learning  Activity  Packet  Two. 

Each  Student  will  complete  an  objective  test  and  essay 
test  with  77%  accuracy. 

Week  Threet  Economic  History  of  China. 

Each  student  will  be  able  to  explain  why  the  Chinese  want 
to  industrialize  rapidly. 

Each  student  will  be  able  to  evaluate  the  ways  that  the 
Chinese  government  is  working  to  improve  the  economic 
conditions  of  their  country. 

Each  student  will  be  able  to  discuss  the  ways  that  the 
Chinese  are  raising  Capital  to  develop  their  country. 

Each  student  will  be  able  to  discuss  and  describe  the 
methods  of  the  Commune  system  and  Contract  system  of 
Chinese  business  and  agriculture. 

Each  student  will  be  able  to  compare  agriculture  in  China 
with  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

Each  students  will  be  able  to  give  the  1978  economic  goals 
and  list  the  positives  and  negatives  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Each  Student  will  complete  Learning  Activity  Packet  Three. 


8.  Each  Student  will  complete  an  objective  test  and  essay 
test  with  77%  accuracy. 

Weak  Four i  Chinese  cultural  History. 

1.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  list  the  areas  that  the 
communists  brought  about  changes  in  Chinese  culture, 

2.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  compare  the  family  structure 
that  existed  in  Traditional  China  with  the  family 
structure  that  has  developed  in  China  since  1949. 

3.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  compare  and  describe  the  role 
of  women  in  China  before  and  after  1949. 

4.  Each  student  will  be  able  discus  th    role  of  Education 
before  and  after  1949.  The  role  of  education  during  the 
Cultural  revolution  and  it  place  in  China  today. 

5.  Each  student  explain  why  the  Communists  feel  that 
Confucianism  has  held  back  the  advancement  of  China. 

6.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  explain  the  phrase, 
"Confucianism  is  anti-scientific." 

7.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  define  Taoism  and  its  effects 
on  China. 

8.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  interpret  the  role  of  art, 
music  and  drama  on  Chinese  history. 

9.  Each  Student  will  complete  Learning  Activity  Packet  Four. 

10.  Each  Student  will  complete  an  objective  test  and  essay 
test  with  77%  accuracy. 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  BASIC  PACTS  OP  CHINA 


LECTURE  NOTES 

A.  Isolation. 

1.  Cause-  Mountains,  deserts  and  ocean. 

2.  Little  contact  with  other 
cultures. 

B.  Variety  in  China. 

1.  South  China. 

a.  Hot-moist  in  summer, 
mild  in  winter. 

b.  Able  to  grow  2-3  crops  of  rice  a 
year. 

c.  Yangtze  River  divides  China. 

2.  North  China. 

a.  Yangtze  River  -  Home  of  1/10  of  the  worlds 
population. 

b.  Yellow  -  Hwang  Ho,  known  as  China's  sorrow. 

c.  Government  program  to  control  flooding. 

d.  River  Used  for  irrigation. 

C.  Port  Cities. 

1.  Canton  known  as  the  gateway  to  China. 

2.  During  the  19th  Century  opened  other  sea  ports. 

a.  Shanghai. 

b.  Hong  Kong. 

c.  This  permits  western  culture  to  enter. 

D.  People. 

1.  Largest  population  in  the  world. 

2.  By  1900's  1/3  of  the  World's  population  is 
Chinese. 

3.  Population. 

a.  85%  live  on  farms. 

b.  15%  live  in  the  city. 

4.  China  lack  a  large  minority  population. 

5.  No  alphabet. 

a.  Written  language  made  up  of 
50,000  plus  characters. 

6.  Written  language  help  to  pass  on  the  same  culture. 

7.  Spoken  language  is  different. 

E.  Religion. 

1.  Large  number  of  religions. 

a.  Taoism. 

b.  Confucianism. 

c.  Buddhism. 

d.  Ancestry  Worship, 
e  Christianity. 

2.  Confucianism  -  State  religion. 

3.  Today  the  government  is  anti-religious 

F.  Dynasties.  The  ruling  family  of  the  government 
1.  Shang  -  1500  B.C. 

a.  Tradition  of  the  Dragon  Bone. 

Ask  the  bone  a  question  and  it  would  answer 
yes  or  no. 

??3 


2.  Chou  1027  B.C.  TO  256  B.C. 

a.  Number  of  small  estates. 

b.  weak  central  government. 

c.  Developed  metal,  irrigation  &  fertilization. 

d.  Confucian  lived. 

3.  Ch'in  221  B.C. 

a.  United  china. 

b.  Development  of  written  language. 

c.  Laws  applied  to  all. 

4.  Han  200  B.C.  TO  200  A.D. 

a.  Same  time  as  the  Roman  Empire. 

b.  Period  of  growth  for  the  Empire. 

c.  Confucianism  became  State  Religion. 

d.  Civil  Service  exams. 

e.  Inner  conflicts  weaken  Empire  &  it  fell. 

5.  Yuan     1219  A.D.     -  1368  A.D. 
a.  Mongol  rule  follow  by  Ming. 

6.  Ch'ing  1644  to  1912  A.D. 

a.  Trade  with  the  West. 

b.  war  with  the  West. 

c.  Overthrown  in  1912. 

d.  Behind  in  technology. 
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What  are  the  two  great  rivers  in  China?  In  what  way  have 
they  helped  and  also  hindered  China's  progress?  (see  page 
307) 


4.  Why  is  the  government  building  dams  and  levees  on  the 
Yangtze?  (see  page  308) 


5.  In  the  19th  century  how  did  the  sea  coast  influence  China? 
(see  page  308) 


6.  China  the  people?   (see  page  308  for  answer) 

a.  Present  population  of  China   

b.  Percentage  of  people  living  in  cities    ,  and 

in  rural  areas 


7.  why  does  China  have  more  racial  unity  than  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union?  (see  page  309) 


8.  In  what  ways  has  language  contributed  to  Chinese  unity? 
(see  page  310) 


9.  What  were  the  major  religions  in  China  and  what  were  the 
religions  practices  and  beliefs  of  China's  common  people? 
(see  page  311) 


10.  Why  was  the  discovery  of  the  "dragon  bones"  so  important 
in  understanding  the  ancient  period  in  Chinese  history? 
(see  page  312) 
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11.  Why  was  there  much  warring  during  the  Chou  dynasty?  (see 
page  316) 


12.  What  contributions  were  made  during  the  Han  Dynasty?  (see 
page  317) 


13.  List  four  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  Han 
Dynasty,   (see  page  317) 


14.  List  the  dynasties  from  1279  to  1912. 


15.  List  the  three  social  classes?  (see  page  318) 


16.  How  did  the  Chinese  look  upon  merchant's?  (see  page  319) 


17.  See  the  dictionary  for  the  definition  of  Bureaucracy. 

18.  What  knowledge  was  required  for  a  person  who  desired  a 
position  in  the  government?  (see  page  319) 


19.  What  was  the  role  of  the  women  in  the  Chinese  family 
structure?  (see  page  320) 


20.  Why  did  the  Chinese  value  the  study  of  History?  (see  page 
320) 


21.  When  did  the  peasants  revolt?  (see  page  321) 


22.  What  was  the  result  of  the  peasants*  revolt?  {see  page 
321) 

23.  How  did  the  Chinese  view  foreigners?  (see  page  321) 

24.  What  was  the  tribute  system?  (see  page  322) 

25.  What  happened  to  China  during  the  19th  century?  (see  page 
322) 

Learning  Activity  Two. 

Define  the  following  terms: 

26.  ACCULTURATION: 

27.  EMPIRE: 

28.  DYNASTY: 

29.  BUREAUCRACY: 

30.  DRAGON  BONES: 

31.  ANCESTOR  WORSHIP: 
Learning  Activity  Three: 

PLEASE  USE  THE  MAP  ON  PAGE  306  AND  314  AND  COMPLETE  THE 
FOLLOWING  WORK: 

LABEL  THE  COUNTRIES  AND  REGIONS:  Mainland  China,  Taiwan, 
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Japan,  North  Korea,  South  Korea,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  U.S.S.R., 
India. 

LABEL  THE  FOLLOWING  BODIES  OP  WATER:  Yellow  River  (Hwang  Ho), 
Yangtze  River,  si  (Hsi)  River,  Grand  Canal,  Sea  of  Japan, 
East  china  Sea,  Yellow  Sea,  South  China  Sea,  Pacific  Ocean. 

PLEASE  LOCATE  THE  FOLLOWING  CITIES:  Peking,  Shanghai,  Hong 
Kong,  Canton,  Chungking,  Taipei. 

PLEASE  LOCATE  THE  FOLLOWING  LAND  NARKS:  Gobi  Desert,  Altai 
Mountains,  Himalaya  Mountains,  Pamirs  Mountains. 

Learning  Activity  Four. 

PLEASE  COMPLETE  THE  FOLLOW  ESSAY:  Be  sure  and  use  proper 
essay  form. 

Explain  why  the  Chinese  were  able  to  keep  the  same  culture 
for  so  many  centuries. 
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China,  Mongolia,  Taiwan 

China  Area:  3,678,470  sq.  mi. 
Mongolia  Area:  604,260  sq.  mi. 
Taiwan  Area:  13,885  sq,  mi. 


Geography  and  Basic  Pacts  of  China  Name 
Chinese  History 

World  History  Date 


I.  True  of  false:  If  the  statement  is  false  write  the  word 
false  in  the  blank  provided.  If  the  statement  is  true  write 
the  word  true  in  thr  blank  provided. 

  1.  South  China  has  a  very  dry  climate  which  in  famine. 

2.  North  China  never  has  floods. 


3.  In  South  China  the  growing  season  is  long  enough  to 
permit  two  or  three  crops  a  year. 

4.  The  Yangtze  is  called  "China's  Sorrow." 

5.  The  Yellow  "River  often  overflows  its  banks  because 
if  flows  so  fast. 

6.  Most  of  the  people  in  China  live  on  farms. 

7.  China  has  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  her  early  history. 

8.  All  Chinese  have  belong  to  the  Mongoloid  race. 


9.  The  grain  grown  in  South  China  is  wheat. 


10.  All  Chinese  have  the  same  written  language. 


11.  "Dragon  bones"  were  used  during  the  Shang  Dynasty. 

12.  China's  first  great  empire  took  place  during  the 
Chou  dynasty. 

13.  Confucius  lived  during  the  Chou  dynasty. 

•«#»., 

t&V.'Thg  Chinese  considered  foreigners  equal  to 
themselves. 

15.  There  are  nc  minority  groups  in  China. 

16.  All  Chinese  have  the  same  spoken  language  and  can 
understand  each  other. 

17.  There  are  several  great  religions  in  China. 

18.  The  Civil  Service  examination  based  on  Confucius' 
ideals  began  in  the  Shang  Dynasty. 

19.  During  the  Chou  dynasty  a  feudal  system  developed 
where  land  was  given  to  a  vassal  who  remained  loyal 

# 
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to  the  lord  to  gave  him  the  land. 

  20.  During  the  Han  Dynasty  the  Chinese  had  the  largest 

empire. 

II.  Completion:  Please  write  your  answer  in  the  space 

provided. 

1.  What  isolated  China  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

2.  What  does  the  word  dynasty  mean? 

3.  How  were  the  "dragon  bones"  used? 

4.  What  do  the  "dragon  bone"  tell  us  about  Chinese  culture  of 
the  time? 

5.  What  was  the  tribute  system? 

6.  What  did  the  tribute  system  indicate  about  how  the  Emperor 
felt  about  foreigners? 
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POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  CHINA 


LECTURE  NOTES 


China  and  the  West. 

A.  Westerners  came  to  China  in  150's. 

1.  Chinese  called  Westerners  barbarians. 

2.  West  wanted  trade  with  China. 

B.  Trade  in  17th  &  18th  Centuries. 

1.  Only  one  port  open.  Canton. 

2.  China  regulate  trade  and  charged  fees. 

C.  West  began  to  dominate  trade  with  China. 

1.  British  brought  in  Opium. 

2.  China  tried  to  stop  opium  trade. 

a.  Led  to  Opium  War  in  1839  -  China  lost. 

b.  China  loses  because  it  was  behind 
in  technology. 

c.  Results  in  unequal  treaties. 

1.  China  had  to  give  more  privileges 
to  the  West. 

2.  China  had  to  legalize  opium  & 
open  more  ports. 

3.  "Most  Favored  Nation  clause" 

a.  All  nations  claim  the  same  privileges. 

4.  Extraterritoriality  -  Foreigners  were  not 
under  Chinese  Law. 

5.  "Spheres  of  Influence"  -  Countries  claimed  trading 
rights  in  parts  of  China. 

a.  Britain. 

b.  France. 

c.  Russia. 

d.  Germany. 

6.  Open  Door  Policy  -  to  keep  China  open  to  all 
countries  for  trade. 

D.  Chinese  Rebellions  -  1850. 

1.  Ch'ing  Dynasty  politically  weak. 

2.  Taiping  Rebellion. 

a.  Wanted  reforms. 

b.  Put  down  by  government. 

3.  Boxer  Rebellion  -  1900. 

a.  Against  foreigners. 

b.  Killed  Christians. 

c.  Foreign  armies  put  down  the  Rebellion. 

4.  Republican  Revolution  -  1911. 

a.  Leader  -  Sun  Yat-sen. 

b.  General  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  of  Ch'ing  dynasty 
forced  the  Ch'ing  Ruler  to  abdicate. 

c.  Yuan  first  President  -  1913  -  Sun  attacked 
and  was  defeated. 

d.  Sun  Yat-sun  fled  China. 

e.  1916  Yuan's  death  -  Warlords  -  Control  - 
Sun  comes  back  to  China. 


II.  Twentieth  Century  China. 
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A.  Sun  Yat-sen  tried  democracy. 

1.  Three  stages. 

a.  Army  in  power. 

b.  Teach  people  democratic  government. 

c.  Rule  by  Constitution. 

2.  Sun's  party  is  known  as  Nationalist. 

3.  Communist  Party  also  develops. 

4.  In  1925  Sun  died. 

5.  Chiang  Kai-shek  takes  over. 

8.  Northern  Expedition  in  1920  to  Unite  China 
and  destroy  Warlords. 

1.  Communists  led  by  Mao  Tse-tung  joined 
Nationalist. 

2.  Communists  then  attacked  by  Nationalist. 

a.  Many  Communist  killed. 

b.  In  1931  Chinese  attack  Korea. 

3.  Communist  made  "Long  March"  to  Yennan. 
a.  Over  6,000  miles. 

4.  in  1937  Japan  attached  China. 

a.  Kao  and  Chiang  joined  forces  to 
fight  Japan. 

5.  in  1945  World  War  II  ends. 

a.  Civil  War  from  1945-1949. 

b.  communists  take  control  of  Mainland. 

c.  Nationalist  went  to  Taiwan. 

d.  Nationalists'  Weaknesses. 

1.  No  real  change  in  country. 

2.  Internal  corruption. 

3.  No  land  reforms. 

4.  Mao  had  a  better  army. 
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Learning  Activity  Two 
BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES : 

1.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  compare  the  Moderate  approach  and  the 
Maoist  approach  to  the  following:  Class  struggle,  education  of 
technicians,  the  military,  and  the  role  of  the  Communist  Party  with  a 
Maoist  approach. 

2.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  explain  how  the  following  opened  China  to 
the  West:  the  Opium  War,  Most  Favored  Nation  Clause,  Extraterritorial, 
Open  Door  Policy. 

3.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  evaluate  the  Revolution  of  1911  with  the 
Communist  Revolution  of  1949. 

4.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  explain  how  the  Communists  combined  the 
two  goals  of  national  power  and  social  reform  two  goals  which  China  has 
so  long  been  struggling  to  meet. 

5.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  identify  and  explain  the  role  of  the 
Peoples  Congress,  the  Communist  Party,  and  The  Cultural  Revolution  in 
the  development  of  modern  China. 

6.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  define  the  following  Rebellions  and 
Movements:  Taiping  Rebellion,  Boxer  Rebellion,  Nationalist  Revolution, 
Communist  Revolution  and  the  New  Culture  Movement. 

7.  Each  Student  will  complete  Learning  Activity  Packet  Two. 

8.  Each  Student  will  complete  an  objective  test  and  essay  test  with  77% 
accuracy. 

Learning  Activity  One. 
Reading  begins  on  page  325. 

1.  How  do  the  moderates  feels  about  the  class  struggle? 


2.  How  do  the  moderates  feel  about  the  armed  forces? 

3.  How  do  the  Maoist  feel  about  economic  growth? 

4.  How  do  the  Maoist  feel  about  the  armed  forces? 


5.  how  do  the  Maoist  feel  about  work? 

6.  How  do  the  Maoist  feel  about  class  struggle? 

7.  what  are  the  two  schools  of  thought  regarding  the  survival  of  the 
country? 

HISTORICAL  ORIGINS 

8.  How  did  the  Chinese  view  the  Westerns? 

9.  In  the  18th  century  why  was  all  trade  limited  to  the  port  of 
Canton?  P  328 

10.  What  caused  the  Opium  War  of  1839  and  how  did  it  end? 

11.  How  did  the  "unequal  treaties"  hurt  China? 

12.  What  did  China  have  to  giv^  the  western  nations  through  the 
"most-favored-nation"  clause? 

13.  What  privilege  did  westerns  get  through  extraterritorial? 

14.  What  were  "spheres  of  influence"? 

15.  What  was  the  "Open-Door  Policy"? 

16.  Why  was  China  weak?  List  three  reasons. 
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17.  What  were  some  reforms  the  Taiping  Rebels  wanted  to  bring 
about? 


18.  What  did  the  Boxers  try  to  do?  What  happened  to  the  "Boxer 
Rebellion?* 


19.  What  happened  to  the  Manchu  Dynasty  in  1911? 


20.  How  did  the  1911  Revolution  affect  China? 


21.  what  did  the  War  Lords  do? 


22.  What  did  those  involved  in  the  "New  cultural  Movement"  want? 


23.  With  the  help  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  what  did  the 
Nationalists  do?  List  three  things? 


24.  What  did  Chiang  Kai-shek  do  to  the  Communist  Party  during  the 
Northern  Expedition? 


25.  What  were  three  weaknesses  in  the  Nationalist  Party? 


26.  What  was  the  Long  March? 


27.  What  did  the  Nationalists  and  Communists  do  when  Japan  invaded 
China? 
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28.  How  did  Mao  Tse-tung  feel  about  the  Chinese  peasants?    Page  339 


29.  Who  won  the  Civil  War  in  China  in  1949  and  what  happened  to  the 
Nationalists? 

30.  Why  did  the  Communists  win  the  civil  War? 

31.  What  two  goals  did  the  Communists  combine  that  helped  them  gain 
the  support  of  the  masses? 

32.  Why  were  the  Nationalist  able  to  keep  control  of  Taiwan? 


33.  In  the  Reconstruction  what  basic  social  changes  were  put  into 
effect? 


GOVERNMENT: 


34.  What  is  a  "Peoples  Congress"? 


35.  What  is  the  highest  organ  of  the  state  power? 


36.  Who  carries  of  the  daily  business  of  government? 


37.  How  does  the  Communist  party  control  the  country? 
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38.  Who  controls  the  Communist  Party? 


39.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  "Great  Leap  Forward"?  Was  it 
successful? 


40.  What  did  Mao  have  in  mind  when  he  launched  the  "Cultural 
revolution"? 

41.  Who  w€tre  the  Red  Guards  and  what  did  they  do? 


42.  Who  restored  order  in  1967? 


43.  Give  two  major  consequences  of  the  Cultural  Revolution? 


44.  What  happened  to  Mao  Tse-tung's  wife,  Chiang  Ch'ing  after  Mao' 
death? 


45.  Who  succeeded  Mao  as  Chairman  of  the  Communist  Party? 

Learning  Activity  Two. 
Define  the  following  terms. 

46.  Moderates  326 

47.  Maoist  326 

48.  Opium  War  328 

49.  Unequal  Treaties  328 

50.  Most  Favored  nation  clause  329 

51.  Extrality  329 
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52.  Sphere  of  influence  330 

53.  Open  Door  Policy  330 

54.  Taiping  Rebellion  331 

55.  Boxer  Rebellion  332 

56.  Sun  Yat-sen  333 

57.  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  333 

58.  New  Cultural  Movement  335 

60.  Chiang  Kai-shek  336 

61.  Mao  Tse-tung  338 

62.  Taiwan  342 

63.  Democratic  centralism  343 

64.  Great  Leap  Forward  346 

65.  Red  Guard  346 

66.  Hua  Kuo-feng 
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World  History  Date 


I.  True  or  False*  Place  a  *T*  for  statements  that  are  true  in 
the  blank  provided  at  the  left.  Place  a  "F*  for  statements 
that  are  false  in  the  blank  provided  at  the  left. 

  1.  The  Chinese  viewed  the  Western  countries  as  superior 

to  the  Chinese. 

  2.  In  the  18th  century  trade  with  China  was  only  at  the 

port  of  Shanghai. 

  3.  The  Chinese  limited  trade  to  one  port  in  order 

to  regulate  and  tax  all  trade. 

  4.  Mar  Tse-tung's  communist  party  had  many  weaknesses 

within  it. 

  5.  After  the  Northern  Expedition  Chiang  turned  against 

the  Communists  killing  many. 

  6.  There  was  a  Civil  War  in  China  between  1945  and 

1949.  The  Communists  won  this  war. 

  7.  The  Manchu  dynasty  took  over  China  in  1911. 

  8.  The  Opium  trade  led  to  a  war  between  England  and 

China. 

  9.  The  Unequal  Treaties  helped  China. 

  10.  United  States  never  had  a  Sphere  of  Influence  in 

China. 

  11.  The  Open  Door  Policy  was  to  keep  China  open  to 

trade  with  all  countries. 

  12.  The  Boxers  had  an  uprising  and  wanted  to  drive  all 

foreigners  out  of  China. 

  13.  The  Republican  Revolution  which  overthrew  the 

Manchu  dynasty  in  1911  was  led  by  Chiang  Kai-shek. 


Please  go  to  next  page. 
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II.  Matching:  Place  the  correct  answer  in  the  blank  provided 

at  the  left. 


A.  Red  Guards         B.  Taiping  Rebellion  I.  Manchu 

B.  Extrality  p.  Mao  Tse-tung  J.  Yuan  Shih-kai 

C.  Taiwan  G.  Democratic  centralism  K.  sun  Yat-sen 

D.  Communist           H .  National  Peopled  L.  Chaing  Kai- 
Party                      Congress  shek 

  1.  The  last  Chinese  dynasty. 


  2.  A  policy  may  be  debated  on  all  levels.  When  the 

matter  has  been  decided  at  the  top  all  of  the  lower 
levels  must  accept  it  and  carry  it  out. 

  3.  A  policy  in  which  Westerners  in  China  were  not 

subject  to  Chinese  law. 

* 

  4.  Leader  of  the  Communist  party  when  they  took  over 

China  after  the  Civil  War. 

  5.  Commander  of  the  Manchu  army.  He  because  the  first 

president  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 

  6.  The  highest  organ  of  state  power.  It  is  the  only 

real  legislative  power. 

  7.  Chinese  youth  who  in  1966  revolted  against  those  in 

the  party  who  were  not  following  the  strict  party 
line  of  Mao. 

  8.  Place  that  Chaing  led  the  Nationalist  when  the 

Communists  took  over  the  mainland  of  China. 

  9.  Leader  of  the  Nationalist  party  until  his  death  in 

the  1920(s. 

III.  Completions  Write  the  correct  answer  in  the  space 

provided. 

1.  Why  were  the  Communists  able  to  win  the  Revolution  against 
the  Nationalist  in  China? 


2.  How  does  the  Communist  Party  control  its  large  country? 
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3.  Why  was  China  weak  during  the  declining  years  of  the 
Ch'ing  'dynasty?.,  *. 
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4.  What  did  the  warlords  do? 

m 

5.  What  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution? 

6.  Who  succeeded  Mao  as  Chairman  of  the  Communist  Party? 


PR4 
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CHINESE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY 


LECTURE  NOTES 

I.  Present;  China  under  Communism. 

A.  Features  of  Economics  1949. 

1.  Heavy  industries  in  Manchuria. 

2.  Cities  on  the  coast  had  light  industries. 

3.  Agriculture  involves  3/4  of  the  population, 

B.  Later  developments. 

1.  All  Chinese  eat  better  today. 

2.  Five  Plan 

a.  First  emphasis  on  heavy  industry. 

b.  Aid  from  the  Soviet  Onion. 

1.  Money  in  the  form  of  Capital. 

2.  Aid  in  the  form  of  equipment. 

3.  Aid  ends  in  1958. 

3.  Agriculture, 

a.  Redistribution  of  Land  in  1949. 

b.  Collectivization  of  farms  in  1953. 

c.  Communes  bind  4,000  families 
together  in  1958. 

4.  Great  Leap  Forward,  1958. 

a.  All  out  effort  to  increase 
industr  ialization. 

b.  Pay  for  industrialization  by  increasing 
agriculture. 

c.  It  failed. 

1.  Not  enough  technicians. 

2.  Poor  equipment. 

3.  Poor  quality  in  what  they  made. 

4.  Peasants  did  not  like  the 
commune  system. 

II.  China's  traditional  Economy. 

A.  Economy  made  up  of  four  parts. 

1.  Agriculture. 

2.  Large  Population. 

3.  Lack  of  machines. 

4.  Low  productivity. 

B.  Village  handicraft  industries. 

1.  Peasants  handiwork. 

2.  Extra  money  for  peasants 

3.  Western  trade  entered. 

a.  Western  articles  cheaper. 

b.  This  destroyed  handicraft 
industry. 

C.  Beginnings  of  Industrialization. 

1.  Some  shipyards. 

2.  Textile  factories. 

3.  Some  mines. 

4.  Most  was  located  on  the  coast. 
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5.  By  World  War  II  a  small  amount  of  industries. 
D.  Problems  China  still  faces. 

1.  Feed  the  large  population. 

2.  To  industrialize  they  must  produce  more 
food  and  sell  the  extra  and  use  that  money 
to  build  the  factories,  dams,  etc. 


TERMS: 

Production  team  -  Twenty  families  working  together.  They 
share  profits.  Each  family  has  a  small  plot  for  their 
personnel  use. 

Production  Brigades  -  Several  production  teams. 

Rural  industrialization  -  Industry  or  factories  set  up  in  the 
Countryside.  They  help  increase  agricultural  production 

Importance  of  oil  to  the  industry  -  Use  it  for  industrial 
purposes  fuels.  Sell  the  surplus  thus  increase  capital  for 
industr  ialization. 

Future  -  China  wants  to  have  more  influence  in  the  world. 
Hope  much  depends  on  political  stability. 
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Learning  Activity  Packet  Three 
BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES  j 

1.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  explain  why  the  Chinese  want 
to  industrialize  rapidly. 

2.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  evaluate  the  ways  that  the 
Chinese  government  is  working  to  improve  the  economic 
conditions  of  their  country. 

3.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  discuss  the  ways  that  the 
Chinese  are  raising  Capital  to  develop  their  country. 

4.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  discuss  and  describe  the 
methods  of  the  Commune  system  and  Contract  system  of 
Chinese  business  and  agriculture. 

5.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  compare  agriculture  in  China 
with  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

6.  Each  students  will  be  able  to  give  the  1978  economic  goals 
and  list  the  positives  and  negatives  to  achieve  that  goal. 

7.  Each  Student  will  complete  Learning  Activity  Packet  Three. 


8.  Each  Student  will  complete  an  objective  test  and  essay 
test  with  77%  accuracy. 

Learning  Activity  One. 

To  begin  start  reading  on  page  352. 

1.  Why  do  the  Chinese  eat  better  today? 


2.  What  does  China  want  by  the  end  of  the  20th  Century? 


3.  Why  do  the  Chinese  need  capital? 


4.  Where  do  the  Chinese  get  their  capital? 


5.  Why  is  there  little  capital  to  spend  on  industrialization? 

6.  What  is  the  "Catch  22*  in  ..Chinese  economy? 
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7.  What  did  the  peasants  get  in  the  first  land  reform? 

8.  Why  did  the  government  promote  collectivization? 

9.  What  was  a  full  collective? 

10.  By  1957  what  happened  to  agriculture? 

11.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  first  five  year  plan? 

12.  Who  helped  make  the  first  five  year  plan  successful? 

13.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward? 

14.  Why  did  the  Great  Leap  fail? 

15.  What  was  a  commune? 

16.  List  three  reasons  why  the  Chinese  reversed  their 
economic  policies. 

17.  In  1970's  modern  agriculture  was  practiced.  What  did  that 
mean? 

18.  How  are  the  Chinese  improving  their  livestock  program? 

19.  What  is  a  commune  today? 

20.  Who  runs  the  commune? 

21.  What  is  a  production  team? 

22.  Does  a  family  on  a  commune  have  any  land  for  itself? 

23.  What  is  a  production  brigade? 

i 
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24.  What  is  rural  industrialization? 


25.  What  is  the  chief  purpose  of  rural  industry? 

26.  What  two  things  are  the  Chinese  doing  to  become  and 
industrial  power  by  the  end  of  20th  century? 

27.  What  problems  faces  the  Chinese  in  trying  to  become  a 
great  steel  producer? 

28.  Where  does  China  have  great  reserves  of  oil? 

29.  How  will  this  oil  help  China? 

30.  Why  do  China's  leaders  want  to  shift  production  to  other 
parts  of  China. 

Learning  Activity  Two? 
Define  the  following  terms. 

31.  Great  Leap  Forward  (355) 

32.  Commune  (356) 

33.  Rural  Industrialization  (359) 

34.  Production  team  (359) 

35.  Production  brigade  (359) 

Learning  Activity  Three: 
Essay: 

China  wishes  to  be  a  great  industrial  power  by  the  end  of  the 
20th  century.  What  developments  and  problems  could  get  in  the 
way  of  achieving  that  goal. 

Write  a  Topic  Sentence: 
Supporting  details: 

What  are  the  requirements  for  meeting  the  goal. 


1.  Modernize  agriculture. 

a.  Produce  more. 

b.  Surplus  can  be  sold  for  capital. 

2.  Control  population. 

3.  Stable  government. 

Developments  in  China  that  could  help. 

1.  They  have  resources  for  great  steel  production. 

2.  Vast  resources  of  oil. 

a.  Industrial  uses? 

b.  Sell  surplus  abroad  to  increase  Capital. 

3.  Moving  industry  near  raw  materials. 

Write  a  concluding  sentence: 

Rewrite  your  essay  and  use  all  the  above  information  to 
complete  this  activity. 
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World  History  Date 


I.  True  or  False*  If  the  statement  is  True  place  a  "T"  in  the 
blank  provided  at  the  left.  If  the  statement  is  False 
place  a  *F"  in  the  blank  provided  at  the  left. 

  1.  China's  traditional  economy  helped  China  to  move 

into  the  modern  world. 

  2.  West  articles  came  into  China  through  trade. 

  3.  By  the  time  World  War  II  broke  out,  China  had  become 

an  industrialized  nation. 

  4.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  communist  control 

there  were  three  agricultural  policy  changes. 

  5.  The  communists  took  the  land  from  the  rich 

landowners  and  gave  it  in  small  plots  to  the 
peasants  who  had  no  land. 

  6.  Today  in  China  all  the  farm  lands  have  been  divided 

among  the  peasants  so  that  each  peasant  owns  the 
land  he  works. 

  7.  The  government  wants  the  peasant  class  to  become  a 

wealthy  class. 

  8.  During  the  first  ten  years  the  communists  took  over 

the  Chinese  were  able  to  produce  a  surplus  of 
agriculture  products  to  pay  for  the 
industrialization  of  the  country. 

  9.  China  made  great  advances  toward  industrialization 

because  she  had  many  highly  trained  Chinese 
technicians. 

  10.  The  first  Five  Year  Plan  emphasized  light  industry. 

  11.  Some  Chinese  communes  have  4,000  families  in  them. 

  12.  Oil  may  provi^l  China  with  money  which  will  help 

the  country  to  modernized. 

  13.  The  traditional  Chinese  economy  depended  on  farming 

to  provide  a  living  for  its  people. 

  14.  The  traditional  Chinese  economy  was  able  to  take 

care  of  its  large  population. 

  15.  when  the  Communists  took  over  only  the  Coastal 

cities  had  light  industry. 
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16.  After  the  Communist  Revolution  in  1949  there  was 
only  heavy  industry  in  Manchuria. 

17.  The  Chinese  communist  government  received  some 
technical  help  from  the  United  States  after  the 
Revolution. 

18.  The  Great  Leap  Forward  was  Mao's  attempt  to 
increase  industrialization  in  China. 

19.  The  Great  Leap  forward  was  China's  way  to  increase 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

20.  Mao's  Great  Leap  Forward  program  failed. 


II.  Short  Answers  Write  the  correct  answer  in  the  space 

provided. 

21.  what  is  the  difference  between  a  Commune  and  a 
collective? 


22.  why  do  the  Chinese  eat  better  today? 


23.  Why  do  the  Chinese  have  little  capital  to  spend  on 
industrialization? 


24.  What  problems  do  the  Chinese  still  face  in  their  attempt 
to  modernize  and  industrialize  their  country. 


25.  What  is  the  chief  purpose  of  Rural  Industry? 


HI.  Essay;  Using  your  own  paper  answer  the  essay  question  in 
proper  essay  form. 

China  wishes  to  be  a  great  industrial  power  by  the  end  of  the 
20th  Century,  what  developments  will  .help  it  achieve  its 
goal,  and  what  problems  could  prevent  it  from  achieving  that 
goal. 
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CHINESE  CULTURAL  HISTORY 


LECTURE  NOTES 

I.  Past  Culture  -  Early  China. 

A.  Contributions. 

1.  Silks,  porcelain,  paper,  paper  money, 
playing  cards. 

2.  Science. 

a.  record  of  eclipses,  comets. 

b.  Clock  work,  negative  numbers, 
relief  maps. 

B.  Confucian  Society. 

1.  Anti-Scientific  looks  to  the  past, 
Did  not  want  change. 

2.  Family  life. 

a.  Strong  family  ties. 

b.  Father  has  absolute  authority  over 
wife  and  children. 

c.  Female  inferior  to  males. 

d.  Age  is  looked  up  to  not  youth. 

e.  Man  could  have  more  then  one 
wife. 

f.  At  marriage  daughters  left  home. 

II.  Present  Culture  After  1949  -  Communist  society. 

A.  Family  ties  weaker. 

1.  Today  youth  looked  up  to. 

2.  Father  and  mother  equal  in  the  home. 

3.  Equality  of  sexes  and  job  opportunities. 

4.  Both  parties  agree  to  marriage. 

5.  Women  can  become  party  leaders. 

B.  Communists  control. 

1.  Social  Changes. 

a.  New  Social  Classes. 

1.  Elite  Clars  -  Communist 

2.  Peasants  and  workers  are  new  heros. 

2.  Literature. 

a.  Must  help  built  up  communist  party. 

b.  Communist  party  controls 
publishing  houses  for  books. 

c.  Given  them  better  education  and  more  things. 

d.  Writers  must  work  in  factories  or  communes. 

3.  Communism  and  the  people. 

a.  Weakened  the  family. 

b.  Ended  the  women's  inferior  position. 

c.  Given  them  better  education  and  more 
personal  property. 

d.  Cut  him  off  from  his  past  and  his  rich 
inheritance. 

e.  Unified  the  people  and  built  a  powerful  stat 

4.  The  Future 

a.  Uncertain  what  is  ahead  but  China  will  have 
great  influence  on  the  world. 
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Chinese  Cultural  History  Name  

Chinese  History 

World  History  Date  Due   

Learning  Activity  Packet  Pour 
BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES? 

1.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  list  the  areas  that  the 
communists  brought  about  changes  in  Chinese  culture. 

2.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  compare  the  family  structure 
that  existed  in  Traditional  China  with  the  family 
structure  that  has  developed  in  China  since  1949. 

3.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  compare  and  describe  the  role 
of  women  in  China  before  and  after  1949. 

4.  Each  student  will  be  able  discus  the  role  of  Education 
before  and  after  1949.  The  role  of  education  during  the 
Cultural  revolution  and  it  place  in  China  today. 

5.  Each  student  explain  why  the  Communists  feel  that 
Confucianism  has  held  back  the  advancement  of  China. 

6.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  explain  the  phrase, 
"Confucianism  is  anti-scientific* 

7.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  define  Taoism  and  its  effects 
on  China. 

8.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  interpret  the  role  of  art, 
music  and  drama  on  Chinese  history. 

9.  Each  Student  will  complete  Learning  Activity  Packet  Four. 

10.  Each  Student  will  complete  an  objective  test  and  essay 
test  with  77%  accuracy. 


Learning  Activity  One. 
Question  began  on  page  363. 

1.  Give  three  areas  that  the  Communists  brought  changes  in 
culture. 

2.  After  the  Communists  took  over  what  weakened  family 
structure? 


3.  What  two  areas  did  the  Communists  bring  chunge  in  the  life 
of  women? 
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4.  What  do  the  Communists  teach  about  labor  and  laborers? 

5.  What  action  does  a  PROLETARIAN  HERO  do  to  win  what  title.  ' 

6.  What  great  theme  came  out  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  of 
the  1960's. 

7.  After  the  Cultural  revolution  how  could  a  student  get  to  a 
university? 

• 

8.  What  changes  in  the  educational  policy  have  taken  place 
since  1977? 

9.  Today  what  do  communists  say  about  the  role  of  literature? 

10.  What  is  happening  to  the  Chinese  characters?  (language) 

11.  List  advances  the  Chinese  have  made  in  Science  since 
1949? 

Historical  Background 

1.  List  some  important  inventions  that  originated  in  China. 

2.  List  some  of  China's  noteworthy  scientific  achievements 
before  modern  times. 

3.  Why  didn't  Confucianism  help  the  advancement  of  science? 

4.  What  Confucianism  teach  about  the  family  and  the  authority 
of  the  emperor? 

5.  What  did  the  Taoists  say  the  people  should  live? 

6.  Why  was  history  important  to  Confucianism? 

7.  what  did  the  Chinese  artist  want  to  do  in  his  paintings. 
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8.  What  are  some  features  of  Chinese  family  relationships, 

9.  Give  some  features  of  Chinese  marriage. 

10.  What  was  stressed  in  a  tightly  knit  family  group. 

11.  What  were  the  four  classes  in  Chinese  society? 

12.  Why  do  the  communists  emphasize  the  dignity  of  working 
with  one's  hands? 

Learning  Activity  Two 

Define  the  following  terms. 

Nepotism  (D) 
Acupuncture  ( D) 
Literary  Revolution  (367) 
Learning  Activity  Three 

Compare  the  family  system  that  existed  in  Traditional  China 
with  that  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
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Chinese  Cultural  History  Name   

Chinese  History   —  

World  History  Date   score   

I*  True  or  Palsej  If  the  statement  is  true  circle  the  "T". 

If  the  statement  is  false  circle  the 
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1.  T    F    In  the  future  of  the  China  will  have  little 
influence  on  World  happenings. 

2.  T    p    in  modern  China  men  can  have  as  many  wife's  as  they 
can  afford. 

3.  T    p    in  Chinese  philosophy  the  modern  person  has  little 
respect  for  the  past. 

4.  T    p    The  modern  Chinese  family  is  large  with  many 
children. 

5.  T    P    in  traditional  Chinese  family  old  age  is  respected. 

6.  T    P    Traditional  Chinese  science  was  able  to  predict  the 
action  of  the  waves. 

7.  T    F    Chess  was  a  traditional  Chinese  game  developed  in 
the  1st  century. 

8.  T    p    Modern  Chinese  literature  has  to  be  approved  by  the 
government. 

9.  T    p    In  traditional  Chinese  trade  silk  was  traded  with 
the  Europeans. 

10.  T    p    in  modern  China  women  play  no  major  roll  in 
Government  or  in  the  home. 

11.  T    p    in  modern  China  families  are  allowed  only  one 
child. 

12.  T    P    It  is  uncertain  today  the  roll  China  will  play  in 
World  politics. 

II.  Multiple  Choice*  Place  the  correct  answer  in  the  blank  at 

the  left. 

13«    Which  of  the  following  statement  if  true  about 

the  Confucian  cult  .re? 

A.  It  looked  to  the  past. 

B.  It  encouraged  anti-sciencetic  reasoning. 

C.  It  rewarded  scientific  discoveries, 

D.  All  the  above. 

E.  Only  A  and  B. 

14.    Why  does  the  communist  party  control  newspaper 


and  book  publishers? 

A.  They  want  only  the  Chinese  party  line  taught. 

B.  They  respect  the  attitudes  of  all  people. 

C.  They  publish  only  the  truth. 

D.  They  hope  that  political  theory  will  inform 
the  masses. 

15.    What  was  the  role  of  the  Proletarian  Hero? 

A.  Is  a  person  that  against  the  communist. 

B.  A  person  that  is  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
the  people. 

C.  Was  a  member  of  the  Red  Guard. 

D.  Is  the  persons  that  are  allow  to  go  to 
college. 

16.    The  use  of  acupuncture  is  used  in  what  science. 

A.  Light  industry. 

B.  Heavy  industry. 

C.  Medical  Science. 

D.  Political  affairs. 

17.    What  were  the  goals  of  Confucian  culture. 

A.  They  looked  to  science  for  the  answers  to 
lifes  questions. 

B.  The  science  of  future  studies. 

C.  Looked  to  the  past  for  answers  to  lifes 
questions. 

D.  Was  not  a  science  but  a  religion  with  a  god. 

18.    What  areas  caused  the  Chinese  family  to  weaken  in 

modern  times. 

A.  They  value  youth. 

B.  Women  work. 

C.  Each  family  is  allow  only  one  child. 

D.  A  and  C. 

E.  A  and  B. 

III.  Short  Answer:  Answer  the  following  questions  in  the 

space  provided. 

19.  What  action  does  a  Proletarian  Hero  do  to  win  that  title. 


20.  What  is  nepotism? 

21.  List  Traditional  advance  in  Chinese  science. 

22.  What  does  Confucianism  philosophy  say  about  science. 
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Section  1  Mapping 

The  student  will  be  able  to  locate  and  describe  the  major  cities 
China  and  the  following: 

1.  Comparison  of  the  US  in  China  and  Population 

2.  China's  Provinces  and  Autonomous  Regions 

3.  China's  Rivers 

4.  The  location  and  spreading  of  the  Shang,  Chou,  Ch'in  and  Han 

5.  Mongol  Empire  -  Route  of  Marco  Polo 

6.  The  Spice  Routes 

7.  Land  Use  in  China 

8.  Border  Disputes 

9.  Japan  Occupies  China  1930-45 

10.  (v?  Using  a  graph  -  Immigrants  to  the  US  1976-81) 
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Lesson  Plan  1 
The  Land 
Discussion 

1.  This  section  points  out  that  where  people  live  influences  how 
they  live.    List  the  ways  this  is  true  for  your  community.  Then 
compare  your  list  with  the  information  about  China  in  this  section.  Would 
it  make  sense  to  say,  "Geogaphy  is  destiny"?    Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Rivers  play  a  significant  role  in  the  life  of  China.    Are  they 
more  important  in  this  respect  than  rivers  in  the  US? 

3.  In  the  past,  Chinese  people  from  different  provinces  referred  to 
each  other  as  "men  from  father  lands."    Do  you  think  such  provincialism 
still  exists  in  China? 

Review 

1.  Why  do  the  Chinese  call  their  land  the "Central  Country"? 

2.  Which  are  the  only  two  countries  in  the  world  larger  in  area  than  China? 

3.  Why  do  six  out  of  every  seven  Chinese  live  in  the  eastern  part  of  China? 

4.  What  percentage  of  China's  land  is  farmable? 

5.  Why  is  the  Hwang  Ho  Rlv»r  called  "China's  sorrow"? 

Activities 

1.    A  committee  of  students  might  be  formed  to  prepare  a  large  wall  map 
of  China  for  use  with  this  and  the  next  section.     Use  the  map  in  the  text 
or  other  maps. 
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Lesson  2 

Mho  are  the  Chinese? 
Discussion 

This  section  grief ly  describes  the  P'an-ku  myth  about  the  origin  of  China  and 
its  earliest  inhabitants.    Can  such  myths  contain  "truths"  even  if  the 
events  they  describe  might  hat  have  happened? 

What  would  you  say  to  correct  someone  who  said,  "All  Chinese  look  alike"?  Do 
you  think  that  to  some  Chinese  all  white  and/or  black  people  look  alike? 
Some    Chinese  traditions  established  2,000  years  ago  have  lasted  into  modern  times. 
How  could  these  traditions  have  been  passed  down  through  the  years? 

Review 

What  portion  of  the  world's  population  lives  in  China? 
What  percentage  of  China's  population  is  Han  Chinese? 
Name  three  minority  groups  living  in  China 
•What  is  a  dynasty 

Activity 

Some  students  might  illustrate  the  P'an-ku  myth  with  a  series  of  drawings 
for  bulletin  board  display 
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Lesson  3  and  4 

Religion 

Review 

1.  List  the  Six  Arts  of  Confucius 

2.  What  are  the  Analects 

3.  What  does  the  Chinese  word  Tao  mean  in  English? 

4*    Which  two  ideals  of  Taoism  greatly  influenced  Chinese  artists,  poets f 
and  writers? 

5.  What  does  the  word  Buddha  mean  in  English? 

6.  What  does  Nirvana  mean  in  English? 
Discussion 

1«    What  are  some  of  the  significant  similarities  and  differences  between 
Confucianism t  Taoism,  and  Buddhism? 

2.  Do  you  agree  with  Confucius  that  those  in  authority  bear  the  main 
responsibility  for  setting  good  examples? 

3.  After  centuries  of  "competition,"  these  three  schools  of  thought 
began  to  borrow  ideas  from  each  other *  and  many  Chinese  people  practiced 
all  three.    Does  such  a  development  seem  possible  with  Western  religions? 
If  not,  why  not?    If  so,  what  form  might  such  developments  take? 
Activities 

One  student  might  play  the  role  of  Confucius  applying  for  a  high  government 

position  in  ancient  China.    Three  other  students  could  play  the  rolos 

of  province  officials  questioning  him  about  his  ideas  and  qualifications. 
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Lesson  5 
Language 
Review 

1.  What  has  been  the  key  unifying  force  throughout  China's  history? 

2.  What  does  written  Chinese  use  in  place  of  an  alphabet? 

3.  Which  Chinese  dialect  is  most  commonly  used? 

4.  Name  one  way  a  simple  picture  word  can  be  used  to  express  a  more 
complex  idea 

Discussion 

1#    What  do  you  think  causes  the  development  of  regional  dialects? 
Activities 

1.    The  class  might  be  divided  into  four  or  five  small  groups.  Each 
group  could  think  of  a  short  sentence  in  English  and  then  put  the  sentence 
into  picture  words.    When  each  group  is  ready,  one  of  its  members  could  draw 
the  picture-word  sentence  on  the  board,  and  the  rest  of  the  class  could  try  t 
translate  it  back  into  English- 
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Lesson  6 

Invented  in  China 
Review 

1.  When  and  where  was  paper  invented? 

2.  How  did  Europeans  learn  about  the  use  of  the  compass  for  navigation 
purposes? 

3.  About  how  long  before  Gutenberg  began  using  movat;-   type  in  Europe 
was  this  printing  technique  used  in  China? 

Discussion 

1.    Of  all  the  Chinese  inventions  mentioned  in  this  section,  which  one  would 

you  say  has  had  the  greatest  impact  on  the  world? 

Activity 

1.    Using  thin  paper  and  charcoal  or  crayons,  some  students  might  try  some 
"stone  rubbings"  of  various  types,  using  any  hard  surface  with  raised 
letters  or  designs  on  it  -  manhole  covers,  for  example. 
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Lesson  7 

Traditional  Family 
Review 

1*    In  Chinese  names,  what  comes  first  -  the  family  name  or  the  given  name? 
What  is  the  reason  for  the  order? 

2.    What  is  the  principal  difference  between  a  basic  family  unit  and  a 

joint  family? 

Discussion 

1«    Would  charges  of  sexism  and  ageism  have  had  any  meaning  in  traditional 
China?  What  do  you  think  it  was  like  to  be  a  young  woman?  An  old  woman? 
Activity 

1.    Several  students  might  role-play  this  scene:    A  modern-day  Chinese 
young  man  brings  home  his  intended  bride  to  intorduce  her  to  his  family, 
his  grandparents  hold  strongly  traditional  ideas;  his  parents  are  less 
traditional,  but  are  surprised  that  he  chose  a  bride  without  consulting  them. 
The  young  woman  is  intelligent  and  outspoken,  but  polite  to  elders.  What 
happens? 
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Lesson  8 

The  Celestial  Empire 

1.  What  were  the  two  main  social  groups  in  traditional  China? 

2.  Why  did  some  Chinese  scholars  let  their  fingernails  grow  to  great 
lengths? 

2.    Who  was  the  sole  ruler  of  the  ancient  Chinese  world?    What  was  he 

expected  to  do  with  his  "Mandate  of  Heaven"? 

Discussion 

How  "democratic"  was  ancient  China* s  civil  service  system.    Do  you  think 
rule  by  schlars  is  a  good  idsa?    Was  it  a  good  idea  for  ancient  China? 
Why  or  why  not?    What  kinds  of  things  should  rulers  know? 
Raeiew 

Activiitles 

1.    One  student  might  play  the  role  of  a  US  union  leader  transported  back 
to  ancient  China.    She  or  he  could  try  to  convince  three  skeptical 
Chinese  laborers  (fellow  students)  to  organize  and  demand  better  training 
and  higher  wages 
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Activities  for  final  review 

Show  the  fil*  the  Last  En,peror  and  discuss  the  importance  of  the  fila. 
With  the  use  of  the  Hoae  Economics  Room  prepare  a  Chinese  banquet. 
During  this  Chinese  dinner  a  slide  presentation  will  follow.    Each  student 
can  bring  a  guest. 

Field  trip  to  the  Berlin  Museum  to  see  the  Chinese  exhibit. 
Oirrent  Events  articles  taken  from  Time  and  Newsweek  Magazines 
Evaluation 

All  tests  questions  will  come  from  the  review  and  discussion  sections 
of  the  plans. 

Each  student  is  responsible  for  selecting  a  famous  Chinese  government  leader 
and  do  a  written  report  on  him.    5  pages  long 
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Dynasty 


The  pyramids  of  Egypt  echo  past 
glories.  The  Indus  River  Valley  and  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers'  Fertile 
Crescent  still  possess  traces  of 
ancient,  mighty  peoples.  These  areas 
of  the  world  produced  civilizations 
before  any  so  far  discovered  in  China. 
Yet,  China  has  sustained  the  longest 
continuous  culture  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Chinese  scholars  maintain  that 
China's  civilization  has  spanned  at 
least  the  last  4,200  yeara.  Famines, 
wars,  foreign  rule,  and  natural  dis- 
asters have  not  been  able  to  halt  the 
vital  continuity  of  Chinese  life. 


The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  China's  past  and  her  major  dynasties. 

XIA  {2200-1766  B.C.)— the  legendary  dynasty  which  domesticated  animals,  organized 
agriculture,  and  began  sericulture  (raw  silk  production  and  silkworm  raising). 

SHANG  (1766-1122  B.C.)— a  Yellow  River  Valley  society  emphasizing  agriculture.  This 
was  a  war-oriented  period  which  saw  the  perfection  of  bronze  casting  (weapons 
and  religious  vessels),  horse-drawn  war  chariots,  an  advanced  writing  system, 
and  the  start  of  ancestor  worship. 

ZHOU  (1122-221  B.C.)— a  collection  of  rival  city-states  ruled  by  vassal  lords  for  their 
kings,  this  period  featured  incursions  by  barbarians  from  the  west  and  no;  ;h. 
The  advent  of  irrigation  and  iron  casting  improved  farming  methods.  Multiplication 
tables,  iacquerware,  and  Confucius  all  made  their  appearances  during  this  war- 
torn  time. 

QIH  (221-210  B.C.)— a  short,  but  vital  dynasty  that  brought  all  of  eastern  China  under 
its  sway.  The  classics  were  burned  and  some  Confucian  scholars  were  interred 
still  living!  Begun  in  214  B.C.,  the  Great  Wall  was  reinforced  and  linked  together; 
money,  measures,  and  weights  were  standardized,  along  with  cart  axle  length. 
Manv  oads  and  numerous  palaces  were  constructed.  Chopsticks  came  into 
genera'  se  and  the  first  compass  was  designed. 
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Dynasty  (cont'd.) 


SUNG  (A.D.  960-1279)— a  reunification  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  Sung  dynasty  saw 
the  beginnings  of  commercial  printing,  the  discovery  of  enamel,  the  primary 
use  of  porcelain  as  an  art  form,  and  fireworks  lighting  the  sky.  Genghis  Khan 
and  his  Mongols  conquered  northern  China.  In  1234,  the  Mongols  began  a  march 
on  the  south. 

YUAN  (Mongol)  (A.D.  1279-1368)— Kublai  Khan  and  his  hordes  subdued  all  of  China 
in  1279.  Marco  Polo  sojourned  at  court  and  drama  enjoyed  tremendous  growth. 

MING  (A.D.  1368-1644)— a  relatively  peaceful  period  with  Chinese  culture  again  thriving. 
Many  novels  were  written  and  the  glorious  blue  and  white  porcelains  were 
exported  far  and  wide.  Naval  fleets  plied  the  high  seas  as  far  away  as  the  east 
African  coast.  Over  sixty  ships  and  28,000  men  sailed  the  seas  for  China. 
Unfortunately,  the  military  and  commercial  value  of  these  ships  remained 
unrecognized.  Portuguese  traders  arrived  in  China  in  1514  to  open  the  door 
to  world  trade. 

QICG  or  MANCHU  (A.D  1644-1911)— the  second  foreign  dynasty  and  the  end  of  dynastic 
rule  in  China.  The  Oing  came  from  Manchuria  in  1644  and  based  their 
administration  on  the  existing  Chinese  model.  The  infamous  pigtail,  or  queue, 
was  forced  on  the  Chinese  as  a  form  of  submission.  Expansion  and  bolstering 
of  the  empire  continued  for  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Centuries  of 
greatness  past  lulled  the  Chinese  into  the  mistaken  oelief  that  innovation  and 
change  were  unnecessary.  Foreign  trade,  open  ports,  opium,  weapons,  and  ideas 
could  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  ancient  ways.  The  Opium  War  (1840-1842),  the 
jaiping  Reboilion  (1850),  the  Boxer  Rebellion  (1200),  and  the  internal  corruption 
of  the  Manchus  finally  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  in  1911 . 


From  1912  onward,  from  Republic  to  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  based  on 
Communism,  this  is  another  story  only  begun  here. 

*X   .  
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Dynasty  (cont'd.) 


HAN  (202  B.C.-A.D.  220)— four  hundred  years  of  prosperity  and  growth.  Ch.nese  today 
still  call  themselves  "sons  of  Han."  Territory  was  expanded  to  approximately 
modern-day  boundaries;  Han  culture  was  the  equal  of  the  Roman  Empire  which 
also  flourished  at  this  time.  Contact  was  established  between  China  and  the 
Mediterranean  area.  The  Silk  Road  stretched  from  Xi'an  in  the  East  to  Tyre  and 
Antioch  in  the  West.  Roman  glass  traveled  east  along  the  Silk  Road  to  China 
as  precious  silks  made  their  way  to  Rome.  Some  technological  strides  included 
paper,  the  wheelbarrow,  seismograph  and  sundial. 

SIX  DYNASTIES  (A.D.  220-589)— also  known  as  the  Three  Kingdoms  Period  and  the 
Southern  and  Northern  dynasties.  The  period  was  characterized  by  anarchy  and 
the  breakup  of  the  empire.  The  first  hospital  was  set  up  in  A.D.  510  in  Shanxi 
province.  Buddhism  had  a  great  influence  on  art  and  literature. 

SUI  (A.D.  589-618)— a  time  for  recovering  lost  territories.  The  Grand  Canal  was  built 
and  a  system  for  civil  service  examinations  was  established. 

TANG  (A.D.  618-906)— truly  the  greatest  dynasty  of  China's  history.  With  its  capital  at 
Chang  An,  the  Tang  fostered  a  tremendous  cultural  flowering  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  The  oldest  book  with  a  printed  date,  The  Diamond  Sutra,  was  written 
in  868.  Poetry  reigned  supreme.  The  poets,  Li  Po  (7057-762)  and  Tu  Fu  (712- 
770),  are  among  the  most  well-known.  Religious  tolerance  allowed  for  many 
faiths— Nestorian  Christianity,  Manichaeism,  and  Islam— to  be  practiced  in  China. 
Landscape  and  figure  painting  reached  their  zeniths.  Lavishly  beautiful  palaces 
and  gardens  were  designed  and  built.  The  bizarre  practice  of  footbinding  began 
at  court,  inspired  by  dancers  who  danced  the  Golden  Lily. 

FIVE  DYNASTIES  (A.D.  906-960)— a  time  of  war  and  unrest.  China  was  divided  into  ten 
independent  kingdoms.  Gunpowder  was  first  used  for  military  purposes. 
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Garden  of  Dynastic  Delights  (cont'd.) 

202  B.C.  -  A.D.  220  J 


A.D.  220-589 


A.D.  589-618 


A.D.  618-906 


A.D.  906-960 


A.D.  960-1279 


A.D.  1279-1368 
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Garden  of  Dynastic  Delights 
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2200-1766  B.C. 


A.  Place  the  correct  dynasty 
under  its  years  of  power. 

Ming,  Tang,  Xia,  Han,  Manchu, 
Shang,  Qing,  Zhou,  Sui,  Six 
Dynasties,  Yuan,  Five  Dy- 
nasties, Sung 


1766-1122  B.C. 


1122-221  B.C. 


221-210  C.C. 


IS* 
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Color  code  each  of  the  major  geographical  regions  on  the  nap  and  on  the  key  below. 


The  Northeast 


□     Lower  Yellow  River  Region 

Yangtze  Drainage  Area 


□ 


Tibetan  Autonomous  Region 


□ 


South  China 


□ 

iZI     The  Northwest 


Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous  Re- 
gion 


o 
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A.  D.  1368-1644 


A.D.  1644-1911 


B.  As  China  grew  and  developed,  the  rest  of  the  world  was  growing  apace.  Place  these 
world  events  next  to  the  appropriate  time  and  dynasty  categories. 

1.  Queen  Victoria  reigns  in  England 

2.  Leif  Ericson  visits  North  America 

3.  Napoleon  defeated  at  Waterloo 

4.  Magna  Carta  signed  in  England 

5.  Magellan  circumnavigates  the  world 

6.  High  point  of  Egyptian  empire 

7.  Golden  age  of  Greece 

8.  Norman  Conquest  of  England 

9.  Charlemagne 

10.  Mohammed 

11.  Elizabeth  I  rules  England 

12.  Columbus  "discovers"  America 

13.  Hannibal  crosses  Alps 

14.  Rome  founded 

15.  Trojan  War 

16.  Minoan  culture  on  Crete 

17.  Cortes  conquers  Mexico 

18.  American  Revolution 

19.  Renaissance  in  Europe 

20.  Alexander  the  Great  conquers  Asia  east  to  India 

C.  For  extra  credit,  can  you  find  other  historical  happenings  to  add  to  any  leftover  lines? 

D.  Use  the  dynasties  and  their  dates  to  make  a  time  line  on  your  classroom  v/ali.  Uro 
illustrations  and  labels  to  make  your  time  line  lively! 
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Stay  Inside  the  Lines  (cont'd.) 
3.  The  Yangtze  Drainage  Area 


_  ? 


4.  South  China 


5.  Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous  Region 


Stay  Inside  the  Lines 


Some  reference  books  divide  China  into  six  major  geographical  regions,  and  others 
show  seven  divisions.  With  3,650,000  square  miles,  it  is  clear  that  China  has  much  diversity. 
With  only  ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  the  land  able  to  support  agriculture,  there  are  obviously 
going  to  be  some  important  differences  in  the  way  people  live  in  the  various  areas.  Using 
encyclopedias,  other  reference  materials,  and  an  atlas,  give  a  brief  description  of  each 
geographical  division  listed.  Name  important  topographical  features  such  as  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  deserts.  Discuss  harbors,  soil,  and  elevation  as  they  apply. 


1.  The  Northeast 


2.  The  Lower  Yellow  River  Region 


The  early  Chines©  worshipped  nature.  They  watched  the  predictable  powers  of  nature, 
the  changing  seasons,  and  thanked  the  gods  for  good  crops.  They  also  watched  and 
feared  the  unpredictable  and  violent  turns  nature  could  take. 

In  an  effort  to>  explain  why  the  universe  operated  in  such  opposing  ways,  ancient 
philosophers  said  that  everything  in  the  universe  was  made  up  of  two  forces— Yin  and 
Yang.  Pictured,  they  are  shown  as  a  circle  of  two  curved  and  equal  parts.  The  Yang 
section  is  red  and  is  the  warm,  positive,  masculine,  and  sunny  side.  The  Yin  side  is 
black  and  is  described  as  feminine,  mysterious,  dark,  and  negative.  All  things  contained 
both  Yin  and  Yang.  Within  each  was  also  the  seed  of  the  other,  and  when  they  worked 
in  harmony  all  was  good.  When  one  was  stronger  than  the  other,  the  balance  changed. 
In  this  way  ancient  philosophers  explained  the  workings  of  the  universe. 


All  Creatures 

Yin  and  Yang 


Some  animals  are  considered  negative,  dark, 
or  Yin  elements  of  the  universe.  The  owl,  for 
instance,  being  a  nocturnal  creature  is  considered 
a  Yin  element.  List  five  "Yin"  and  five  "Yang"  animals 
and  give  your  reasons  for  classifying  them  as  you 
do. 


YANG  CREATURES 


1. 


2. 


i  f  )   V  * 


13  204 


.        life  there  is  both  Yin  and  Yang,  for  failure  and  success  are  both  a 
Jli^Si  h  Describe  some  events  in  your  life  which  you  would  characterize 

as  Yin  and  Yang- 


The  Cosmic  Egg 


In  addition  to  providing  an  explanation  for  the  order  in  the  universe,  it  was  Yin  and 
Yang  who  were  the  parts  of  the  egg  from  which  Pan  Ku,  the  creator  of  the  universe, 
was  born.  Several  variations  of  this  third  century  myth  are  told.  It  was  said  that  with 
the  assistance  of  a  tortoise,  a  dragon,  a  unicorn,  and  a  phoenix  and  a  life  span  of  eighteen 
thousand  years,  Pan  Ku  became  the  earth.  Filling  the  space  between  earth  and  the 
heavens,  the  clouds  came  from  his  breath,  the  thunder  from  his  voice.  His  left  eye  became 
the  sun  and  his  right  eye  became  the  moon.  Mountains  formed  from  Pan  Ku's  head, 
rivers  from  his  blood.  The  insects  which  swarmed  ever  his  body  became  the  earth's 
human  inhabitants. 


This  type  of  story  is  known  as  a  Creation  Myth  which  is  common  in  many  ancient 
cultures.  Locate  a  Creation  Myth  from  another  culture  and  summarize  it  below,  teliing 
which  you  find  most  interesting. 
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Taoism  li 


Lao-tzu  was  born  in  604  B.C.  and  is  often  seen  pictured  riding  an  ox,  a  Chinese 
symbol  of  spiritual  strength.  Taoism,  which  began  as  the  teachings  of  Lao-tzu,  was  a 
gentle  philosophy  which  stated  that  one  should  allow  the  laws  of  nature  to  carry  one 
peacefully  through  life.  Tao,  The  Way,  means  one  has  to  do  nothing  and  accepting  that 
weakness  is  truly  strength,  that  happiness  depends  on  disaster,  and  that  being  passive 
is  true  action.  Taoism's  religious  symbol  is  the  bisected  circle  shown  in  the  explanation 
of  Yin  and  Yang.  Dark  thus  complements  light;  passive  complements  active. 

Lao-tzu  would  probably  not  recognize  Taoism  as  it  was  developed  by  his  followers. 
It  became  a  magical  and  mystical  religion  with  an  emphasis  on  immortality.  Breathing 
exercises,  potions  of  dragon  bones,  moonbeams,  and  mother-of-pearl  were  all  supposed 
to  be  ways  to  live  forever.  As  Buddhism  became  more  important  in  China,  Taoists  told 
fortunes,  used  charms  and  sorcery  and  made  the  earlier  Taoist  beliefs  something  hardly 
recognizable.  Taoists  even  created  eighty-one  kinds  of  heaven  to  offset  the  thirty-three 
kinds  which  Buddhism  offered. 


The  Three  Ways 


The  religion  of  ancient  China  was  not  just  a  single  set  of  beliefs,  nor  was  it  strictly 
religious.  At  the  heart  of  Chinese  faith  was  respect  for  one's  ancestors.  The  Chinese 
family  was  composed  of  those  living  as  well  as  their  honored  dead.  This  belief  in  the 
importance  of  the  relationship  between  man  and  his  ancestors  and  man  and  nature  furthers 
the  idea  of  harmony  which  is  so  important  to  the  Chinese.  The  concept  of  everything 
working  together  is  reflected  in  the  blending  of  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism. 
!   Most  Chinese  found  that  there  were    . .  three  roads  to  the  same  destination." 


Confucianism 


Confucius  was  born  in  551  B.C.  and  died  in  479  B.C.  His  teachings  were  not  religious; 
they  were  practical  and  they  centered  on  human  affairs,  not  heavenly  ones.  The  wisdom 
of  his  teachings  greatly  influenced  the  Chinese  attitude  toward  life  and  provided  the 
background  for  the  development  of  Chinese  political  thought.  The  system  of  ethics  which 
he  created  stressed  a  strong  family  life  as  well  as  a  code  for  social  behavior.  It  was 
based  on  kindness,  uprightness,  decorum,  wisdom,  and  faithfulness.  The  respect  of 
children  for  their  parents  and  ancestors  was  very  important.  He  also  believed  that  if 
rulers  were  guided  by  strong  moral  principles,  their  states  would  prosper  and  the  people 
would  fulfill  their  obligations  to  the  state. 


Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the  teachings  of  Confucius.  Read  them  carefully  and 
choose  one  or  two  to  illustrate  and  interpret. 


Confucius  Sav 


«  • 


ON  KNOWLEDGE 

"There  may  well  be  those  who  can  do  without  knowledge,  but  I  for  my  part  am 
certainly  not  one  of  them.  To  hear  much,  pick  out  what  is  good  and  follow  it,  to  see 
much  and  take  due  note  of  it  (as  !  do)  is  the  lower  of  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge. 
I  for  my  part  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  innate  knowledge  (which  is  the  higher 
sort).  I  am  simply  one  of  those  who  love  the  past  and  who  are  diligent  in  investigating 
it.  Even  when  walking  in  a  party  of  no  more  than  three,  I  can  always  be  certain  of  learning 
fropi  those  I  am  with.  There  will  be  good  qualities  that  I  can  select  for  imitation  and 
bad  ones  that  will  teach  me  what  requires  correction  in  myself." 
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Taoism  (cont'd.) 


From  Lao-tzu:  Without  going  out  of  the  door,  one  can  know  the  whole  world.  Without 
peeping  out  of  the  window,  one  can  see  the  Tao  of  heaven.  The  further  one  travels, 
the  (ess  one  knows. 


Buddhism 


When  monks  from  India  brought  Buddhism  to  China  in  the  first  century  A.Q.,  J;  ? 
soon  developed  more  popularity  than  Taoism.  Buddhism  was  the  first  formal  religloi 
in  China  when  the  Chinese  experienced  priests  and  prayer  and  a  variety  of  gods  for  m 
the  first  time.  Instead  of  just  passing  through  life,  Buddhists  believed  one's  behavior  | 
determined  the  kind  of  next  life  one  would  have.  Buddha  preached  that  fife  was  a  cycle 
of  death  and  rebirth.  To  a  Buddhist,  peace  and  happiness  could  be  achieved  only  by  | 


eliminating  one's  attachment  to  one's  possessions. 


Although  many  practicing  Buddhists  became  monks  and  lived  in  monasteries  in  order  ■ 
to  live  this  simple  life,  most  Chinese  saw  Buddha  as  a  merciful  god  to  whom  they  could  I 
pray  for  salvation  and  combined  their  belief  in  Buddhism  with  the  teachings  of  Taoism 
and  Confucianism.  Above  all,  the  Chinese  wished  to  live  harmoniously  with  the  world  M 
around  them  and  did  indeed  find  that  there  were   . .  three  roads  to  the  same  destination."  ■ 

Research  the  life  of  Gautama  Buddha,  born  about  563  B.C.,  and  discuss  the  impact  | 
of  Buddhism  on  China.  (Include  art,  architecture,  and  the  development  of  printing.)  ■ 

I 
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Confucius  Say . . .  (cont'd.) 


'1 


TRUE  WORTH 


"The  gentleman  can  influence  those  who  are  above  him;  the  small  man  can  only  influence 
those  who  are  below  him." 


"A  gentleman  in  his  dealings  with  the  world  has  neither  enmities  nor  affections,  but 
wherever  he  sees  Right,  he  ranges  himself  beside  it.  hfe  does  not  mind  not  being  in 
office;  all  he  minds  about  is  whether  he  has  qualities  that  entitle  him  to  office.  He  does 
not  mind  failing  to  get  recognition;  he  is  too  busy  doing  the  things  that  entitle  him  to 
recognition." 


GOODNESS 

"The  good  mar,  does  not  grieve  that  other  people  do  not  recognize  his  merits.  His  only 
anxiety  is  lest  he  should  fail  to  recognize  theirs  " 

"Behave  when  a  /ay  from  home  as  though  you  were  in  the  presence  of  an  important 
guest.  Deal  with  the  common  people  as  if  you  were  officiating  an  important  sacrifice. 
Never  do  to  others  what  you  would  not  like  them  to  do  to  you.  Then  there  will  be  no 
feelings  of  opposition  to  you,  whether  it  is  the  affairs  of  a  State  you  are  handling  or 
the  affairs  of  a  family." 

FILIAL  PIEHT 

'The  duty  of  children  to  their  parents  is  the  fountain  whence  all  other  virtues  spring." 


Extra  Credit  Locate  recent  newspaper  or  magazine  articles  which  support,  explain,  or 
interpret  in  modern-day  format  some  of  these  ancient  teachings.  — j 
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Something  in  Common 


Each  of  the  listed  groups  below  has  something  in  common.  Determine  what  tw 
-something"  is  and  describe  the  category  in  the  space  prov.ded  below.  (Atlas  t.stings 
may  help.) 


A 


1.  Tian  Shan,  Kongur  Shan,  Muztagata,  Gongga  Shan 

2.  larch,  ginkgo,  azalea,  linden 

3.  civet,  chamois,  gibbon,  yak 

4.  Yangtze,  Huang  He,  Xi,  Xun  Jiang 

5.  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Islam 

6.  Yi,  Miao,  Kazakh,  Tibetan 

7.  Beijing,  Chengchow,  Lhasa,  Kwangchow 

8.  Khanka  Hu,  Hulun  Nur,  Poyang  Hu,  Lop  Nur 

9.  Taiwan,  Sichuan,  Hunan,  Gansu 

10.  Alxa  Shamo,  Taklimakan  Shamo,  Mu  Us  Shamo,  Junggar  Pendi 

1.  _  —  —  ' 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


7. 

8. 


J  9. 

e« 


Clues  to  the  Great  Confounding  Logogriph 

ACROSS 

1.  Demon  guardian  of  boundaries 
5.  Home  of  the  Imperial  Palace 

7.  One  of  China's  great  eighth  century  poets 

8.  A  relatively  peaceful  period  when  Chinese  culture 
flourished 

9.   Depression,  largest  area  in  China  with 

below  sea  level  elevation 

12.  Man-made  edifice  visible  from  the  moon 

13.  Slope-sided  cooking  utensils 
16.  Chinese  architectural  form 

18.  Boat,  unseaworthy  craft  built  by  Dowager 

Empress 

19.  City  by  the  Yangtze  River 

20.  Chinese  word  for  heaven  or  sky 

21 .  One  who  follows  the  teachings  of  Lao-tzu 

23.  Taotie 

24.  Not  old 

26.  Pure  sap  from  the  lac  tree  painted  onto  wooden 
objects 

29.  Earliest  hand  calculator 

30.  Multiplication  ,  invented  by  the  Chinese 

32,  Marco  ,  Venetian  merchant  who  worked  for 

Yuan  emperor 

Wind  which  controls  China's  climate 
DOWN 

2.  Trade  route  from  Xi'an  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean 

3.  Fine,  windblown  silt  of  North  China 

4.   dynasties,  also  known  as 

S       Three  Kingdoms  Period,  A.D.  220-589 

6.  Manchu  pigtails  worn  as  token  of  loyaity 

7.  Beverage 

9.  Largest  public  square  in  the  worid 

10.  Most  famous  of  the  Yuan  emperors 

1 1 .  Gemstone  symbolizing  eternal  life 
13.  Helpful  implement  invented  during  the  Han 

dynasty 

14.  Ceramic  fired  at  high  temperature 
<5.  Solar  clock  oft  the  Han  dynasty 
17.  Colorful  enamelwork  on  copper 
22.  Buddhism  came  from  here  to  China 
25.  Ruling  figure 

27.  Necessary  for  silk 

28.  Raised  platform  for  sleeping 
31.  Religious  mound  of  piled-up  stones 
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Chinese  Puzzle 


Fill  in  the  grid  with  words  that  begin  with  the  letters  on  the  left.  These  words  must 
fit  into  the  categories  listed  above  the  grid.  Score  two  points  for  words  that  only  one 
person  has  and  one  point  if  more  than  one  person  thought  of  the  same  word.  (AH  words 
must  relate  to  China.) 

Score:  


FOODS 

CITIES 

FAMOUS 
PEOPLE 

c 

H 

■  ■ 

i 

N 

A 

Chopsticks  #1 


Match  the  word(s)  to  its  definition  by  writing  the  appropriate  letter  on  the  line. 


1.  MARBLE  BOAT 


2.  ACUPUNCTURE 


3.  LOESS 


4.  WOK 


5.  PAGODA 


6.  CHINA'S  SORROW 


7.  SHANGHAI 


a.  a  series  of  rulers  in  one  family  line 

b.  built  by  the  Dowager  Empress,  it  was 
not  what  the  naval  contractors  had 
requested 

c.  multi-storied  sacred  tower  or  temple, 
usually  pyramidal  in  shape 

d.  to  kidnap  and  to  force  into  labor  on 
a  ship 

e.  fine  yellow  soil  carried  by  the  wind 

f.  Chinese  medical  technique  using  nee- 
dies  to  balance  y«n  and  yang  in  the 
body 

g.  enamel  colors  separated  by  metal 
threads  on  a  metal  base 


8.  SAMPAN 


9.  DYNASTY 


10.  CLOISONNE 


h.  the  Yellow  River  which  regularly  floods 
its  banks  submerging  thousands  of 
miles  of  cropland 

i.  shallow  metal  cooking  pan  used  for 
stir-fry  preparation 

j.  small,  flat-bottomed  boat 
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Barbara  Sable 


Ful bright  China  Curriculum  Project 


What  follows  is  a  broad  based  course  outline  for  a 
seminar  in  Chinese  literature.     It  was  originally  structured 
as  a  2  semester,  1/2  credit  course  for  High  School  Juniors 
and  Seniors.     The  variety  of  books  and  activities  is  such, 
however,  that  sections  could  be  compressed  into  a  3  week 
mini-course,  or  particular  segments  could  be  emphasized, 
such  as  Chinese  women,  or  the  geography  of  China  through 
literature.     I  have  included  sample  lesson  plans  to 
illustrate  broad  uses  for  some  of  these  ideas  outside  of  the 
Senior  High  literature  curriculum. 


Hovels'   Seminar:     Chinese  Literature  1988-1989 


General   Ob ject  i ves 

1.     To  provide  an  opportunity  to  read  works  by  Chinese 
authors,  or  about  Chinese  topics. 

.     To  encourage  reading  intensively. 

To  broaden  students'   reading  experience  to  include  Asian 

r  op  ICS. 

4.  To  help  students  appreciate  literature  from  a 
non-Western  culture. 

5.  To  increase  the  number  of  Eastern  works  read  by  the 
students  « 


Spec  if  ic  Ob ject  i ves 

1  ,      To  read  4  or  5  books  per  quarter,  selected  from  the 
suggested  book   1  ist . 

2,  To  read  100  minutes  per  week  in  class,  and  30-45  minutes 
per  day  outside  of  class. 

o  n      \a  complete  activities  and  writings  based  on  novels 
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participate  in  discussions  based  on  novels  read  • 


Course  Poser ipt ion 


The  Novel   Seminar  course  on  Chinese  Literature  requires 
i-hc-  reading  of  novels  by  Chinese  authors,  or  about  Chinese 
topics*     A  few  short-story  collections  and  works  of 
nontiction  are  also  read,  taut  poetry  and  drama  are  excluded. 
Post-Liberation  literature   * 1945-present )    is  used  primarily 
but   not  e:<cl  usivel  y .     The  course  is  open  to  seniors  and 
nature  juniors  who  are  open  to  growth  and  willing  to  take  on 
>x  rn-Al  1  enge  • 


Course  Procedure 


f(?.-v:her  s     Moderates  discissions  based  on  readings 
Answers  quest  ions  and  discusses  probl ems 
Guides  students  in  selecting  and  planning  reading 
Keeps  records  of  requirements  met 


i-i...1*ntsa  Select  novels  for  reading 

Plan  their  own  reading  schedule 
Read  faithfully  to  maintain  progress 
Look  for  central  themes 

Complete  writing  assignments  or  other  activities 


Activities  -  Writing  Assignments 


1.  Describe  the  books7   treatment  of  customs  and  cultural 
practices  for  events  such  as  weddings ,  birth,  death, 
planting,  harvest,  religious  holidays. 

2 .  Draw  the  ceremony  for  an  event  mentioned  in  #1 • 

j.     Consider  the  clothing  mentioned  in  the  book.  Explain 
l*U*t  might  be  worn  by  men  and  women  for  different  occasions 
K   different  classes  of  people  are  mentoined,   include  this 
m   /our  description. 
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-'.  ...<w  sume  uf   Lhe  clothing  mentioned  in  #3. 

nraw  a  time  line  for  the  period  covered  in  tile  book. 

including  all    important  events. 

6.  U=ang  the  basic  map  of  China  provided,   indicate  where 

«"ho  <?»tory  takes  place. 

7.  Write  diary  entries  such  as  a  main  character  might  have 
kept,  during  some  important  part  of  the  book  . 

a.     Outline  a  sequel   to  this  book  which  you  might  write. 

Write  a  newspaper  article  dealing  with  some  major  event 
in  the  novel . 

10.  Consider  what  this  book  says  about  women  in  the  homp. 

(•escribe  the  home  life  of  the  main  female  character. 

il  .  Consider  what  this  book  says  about  women  in  society. 
Oescr ibe  the  time  which  the  main  female  character  spends 
*way  from  family. 

12.  Point  out  how  the  book  presents  the  concept  of 

revol ut ion . 

13.  Summarise  the  book   in  several    sentences.     Write  seven 
or  eight  studv  questions  which  would  help  another  reader 
understand  the  book . 


Reading  List 


'"suck  ,  Pearl    S.     Gud '  s  Men .     New  York:  Pocket  Books,  1953 

Huck ,  Pearl   S.     The  good  Earth.     New  York;  Pocket  Books, 

1962. 

•  ."h  i  n  g  ,  f  •  r  a  n  V  .     Ancestors:     900  Years  in  the  Life  o-f  a 
t'hinese  Family.     New  York:     William  Morrow  and 
Company,  1988. 

Ding  Ling .     The  Sun  Rises  Over  the  Sanggan  River. 
Beijing:  Foreign  Language  Press,  1984. 

tin  Hua.     A  Small    Town  Co  1 1 ed  Hibiscus .     Beijing:  Panda 

>  :ook  s  ,    1 983  . 

H:.in  Suyin.     The  Crippled  Tree.     New  York:  G.P.  Putnam's 
ions,  1965. 
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Jenkins,  Peter.     Across  China.     New  York  s  Ballantine 


I'ingston,  Ma:;         Hong.     China  Men,     New  York:  Borzoi 
book^i  ,  1980. 

l  ;*o  \jh&  -  Beneath   I  he  Red  banner.     Bei  j  ing  :  Panda  books  , 

L^w^on  ,  Don  .     Ihe  Long  March,     New  York  :     Thomas  Y „ 
Crowe!  I  ,  1983. 

Lord,  Bette  Bao.     Eighth     Moon .     New  York:  Avon  Books, 

1964  m 


Lord,  Bette  Bao .     Spring  Moon,     New  York:  Avon  Books, 

1.981  „ 

turn,   Bertha .     Gangplanks  To  The  East.     New  York  t  The 
Henk 1 e-Vewdal e  House,   Inc  .  ,    1936 . 

?  uo  6u  an  z  hong  ,  et  al  .     Excerpts  -from  Three  Classical 
i  h  int?se  Novel  s  ■     Beijing:  Panda  Books,  1981. 

Lu  Wentu .     A  Mor j d  of  Dreams .     Beijing:  Panda  Books,   1986 . 

La  \un  ,  et  -  al  „     Mast erp iesces  of  Modern  Chinese 

h let  3  on- 19 19- 1949 .     Beijing:  Foreign  Language  Press, 

1983. 

flao  Tse-tung .  Quotations  -from  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung*  New 
i urk :  Bor z  o  i  Book  s ,  1 980 . 

Nein  Cheng »     Lif  e  and  Death  in  Shanghai  .     New  York  : 
Penguin  Books,  1986. 

Pal os,  Stephan ,     The  Chinese  Art  of  Heal  ing«     New  fork  : 
Bantam  Books,  1972. 

Pu  Y  i,  Henry .     The  Last  Manchu.     New  York  :  Pocket  Books , 

.1  987  . 

Ru  Ihijuan,  et  at.     Seven  Contemporary  Chinese  Women 
l'JrJter;sr.     Beijing:     Panda  Books,  1985. 

SchJ.rmann,  Fran?   and  Schel 1  ,  Orvxlle.     Commun  i  st  Ch  ina  > 
Mew  York:  Vintage  Books,  1967. 

Schurmann ,  Franz  and  Schel  1  ,  Orville.     Imperial   China » 
Men   fork:  Vintage  Books,  1967. 

Shen  Rong.     At  Middle  Age.     Beijing:  Panda  Books,  1987* 
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i  err  i  i  ,  Ross  .  b<A>,<.»ou  ^..hjQ;    the  Real   China  .     New  York  : 
Dell    Publishing  Co.,    Inc.,    1972 « 

Tf?rr  i  1  ,  Koss  .     Madame  ,Mftg  »,  The  White-Boned  Demon.  New 
i ork  :  Bant  am  Book  s ,   1 986 . 

'*  i  a  Hong  .  Se  1  ec t/?d  St or i e,B  gj  Xiao  Hong  .  Beijing :  Panda 
Boot.-,,  1987. 

i!.ian~ts>(jinci  Chen.  The  Dr  ■?gqn  *  :j  Vi  11  age .  New  York:  Pantheon 
Fooks ,  1980. 

r.nanq  Xianliang,     Mimosa ,     Beijing;  Panda  Books,  1985. 
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Ful bright  Curricul um  Project 


i  it !  ur :     The  Geography  of  China 
Target  Audience;     Brades  9-12 

Focus:     While  China  is  still   mysterious  to  many  Americans , 
much  of   its  geography  is  similar  to  that  in  the  United 
States .     This  lesson  will   seek  to  familiarise  students  with 
the  map  of  China  and  consider  the  various  geographic  regions 
at  the  country. 

Scope/Sequence:     Geography  /  World  History  /  Comparative 
Cultures  /  Asian  Studies 

Object  i ves :       Following  this  unit  students  will   be  able  to  s 

:i. )   Describe  cl  xmate  and  geographical    land  areas  in  China. 
2*   Locate  specific  cities,  rivers  and  mountain  ranges. 

Chart  journeys  of  specific  travelers  in  China. 
4  ?   Propose  alternate  travei    routes  for  specific  travelers. 

hctivit ies : 

J)     On  a  large  wall   map  of  China,  point  out  major  cities 
E-uch  as  Beijing,  Xian,  Shanghai.     Discuss  the  different 
names  of  the  same  city   (Peking,  Beijing) 

2)  Have  students  locate  the  same  cities,  first  on  the  large 
map,  then  on  the  smaller  map  provided. 

3)  Point  out  the  provincial  divisions. 

4>  Have  students  name  the  provinces  of  the  previously  named 
c  it  ies . 

5)     Point  out  several    of  the  major  river  systems  in  China. 

6?  Distribute  brochures  from  travel  agencies  on  touring  in 
China.  Have  students  examine  brochures,  then  point  out  on  a 
large  map  one  of  the  suggested  tours. 

7)     Have  students  read  a  National    Geographic  article  and 
present  a  summary  to  the  class.     This  may  be  done 

individually  or  in  a  small   group.     Reports  may  include 
role-playing,   interviewing  techniques,  and  use  of  maps. 
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Hus  unit  may  he  used  in  connection  with  books  such  as 
r»v.-,g  t,hina  by  Peter  Jenkins,  or  The  Long  March  by  Don 


The  following  National   Geographic  issues  contain 
:  c  i  fis  which  would  lend  themselves  to  this  lesson  on  the 

r ••'"•sphy  o-f  China« 


,'cn,  1988  V.173,  *3  f  "China  Passage  by  Rail" 

r:\h,  1986  V.169,  #3,  "Secrets  of  the  Great  Panda" 

ntPflit&r ,  1985  V.168,  #9,  "Sichuan,  China  Changes  Course" 

tt.h.  1984  V.165,  #3,  "Peoples  of  China's  Far 


i  nces" 


1980      V.157,  #3,  "Journeys  to  China's  Far  West" 
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fui bright  China  Curricul urn  Project 


f  j  tie:     Anc  lent  Chinese  Wedrl  ings  and  Funeral  s 
*'.N.rget  Audience:     Grades  9  -  12 

or  us  i     Ceremonies  reveal    a  great  deal    about  cultures •  They 
■.■uqciest  what  a  people  considers  important,  valuable  and 
•orth  remembering.     Funeral    and  wedding  ceremonies  are 

no«en  -for  consideration  here,  because  of  some  obvious 
nrf erences  and  some  inherent  similarities  to  contemporary 
-ustorns  in  the  United  btates « 

-cope/Sequences     World  History  /  Comparative  Cultures  / 
iL^ian  Studies   ;  World  Literature 

injunctives:     Following   chirr.  unit  students  will    be  £tb  I  o  to: 

List  objects  used  as  part  o-f  marriage  and  funeral 
i  t  u  a  1  s  «. 

2)     Compare  and  contrast  the  ceremonies  o-f  different  class 
■j roups  . 

?/}     Compare  and  contract  ancient  rites  to  modern  ceremonies. 
■  ■  t     Determine  what  such  ceremonies  say  about  a  culture- 
Point  out  differences  between  Chinese  wedding  and 
funeral    ceremonies,   ^tnd  those  of  other  ancient  cultures. 

net  i vi ties  : 

I )     Have  students  read  excerpts  on  ancient  ceremonies. 

Draw  from  students  the  terms  in  the  articles  with  which 
*r,ey  are  not  familiar.     List  these,  then  define  them. 
.:>>      In  small    discussion  groups,  students  should  determine 
imilarities  and  differences  between  ancient  Chinese  and 
wrh.'rn  American  rites;     consider  elements  such  as  colors 
-  a-j  4    .4  i f  t s  g  i  van  and  customar  /  acts  . 
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Qin  Guan  was  seventeen  when  the  mourning  period  ended.  The 
next  year  his  grandfather,  as  was  customary,  arranged  for  him  to 
take  a  wife. 

Because  he  was  descended  from  i  family  of  scholars  and  officials, 
Qin  Guan  was  considered  most  eligible,  and  his  grandfather  suc- 
ceeded in  matching  him  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Xu  Chengfu, 
head  of  the  richest  family  in  Caoyou."  Mr.  Xu  was  a  man  who  valued 
education  and  whose  youthful  ambition  had  been  to  become  a  scholar. 
His  father  had  refused  to  let  him  take  the  examinations,  insisting 
that  he  oversee  the  family  properties.  Xu  Chengfu  vowed  that,  if 
he  had  sons,  they  would  become  scholars  and,  if  he  had  daughters, 
they  would  marry  scholars. 

Following  the  customs  of  the  Song  dynasty,"  a  matchmaker  was 
engaged  to  act  as  go-between  and  pay  a  series  of  visits  to  the  future 
bride's  family.  The  matchmaker  carried  a  card  to  the  girl's  family, 
bearing  all  the  relevant  data  about  the  prospective  bridegroom,  in- 
cluding his  name  and  the  date  and  precise  hour  of  his  birth.  This 
was  compared  with  the  young  woman's  date  and  hour  of  birth,  to 
see  if  the  two  people  were  compatible.  Astrologers  were  consulted. 
If  the  two  families  decided  that  the  young  couple  were  suited,  an- 
other set  of  ornate  red  cards  was  exchanged.  Each  card  provided 
information  on  the  family  going  back  three  generations,  including 
the  ranks  of  any  family  members  who  were  officials  and  the  amount 
of  property  owned.  If  this  was  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  the  bride- 
groom's family  delivered  two  big  urns  of  prized  wine,  decorated  with 
eight  red  flowers  to  symbolize  prosperity,  to  the  bride's  family.  These 
urns  were  returned  filled  with  water  containing  several  live  fish,  plus 
a  pair  of  chopsticks,  the  fish  signifying  prosperity  and  the  chopsticks 
the  early  arrival  of  s*ons.w 

The  day  before  the  wedding,  the  bride's  family  sent  maids  to  the 
bridegroom's  house  to  decorate  the  bridal  chamber.  These  servants 
were  tipped  with  money  in  red  packets,  called  "lucky  money." 

On  the  wedding  day,  the  bridegroom's  family  dispatched  a  red 
palanquin,  curtained  and  decorated  with  red  flowers,  to  the  bride's 
household,  together  with  a  band  of  musicians.  The  bride,  dressed 
in  red,  the  color  of  joy,  wore  a  red  veil  over  her  head  which  com- 
pletely covered  her  face.  She  was  helped  into  the  palanquin  and,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  music,  was  carried  off  to  her  new  home. 
Before  she  stepped  out  of  the  palanquin,  a  carpet  was  unrolled  so 
that  she  would  not  touch  the  ground,  since  it  was  believed  that  a 
bride  who  set  foot  on  the  ground  on  the  way  to  her  husband's  home 
would  bring  bad  luck.  Once  she  had  stepped  onto  the  carpet,  a  man 
held  a  mirror  in  front  of  her  to  ward  off  evil  spirits  and  led  her  to 
the  bedroom,  where  she  was  seated  on  the  bed.  The  bridegroom, 
after  making  obeisances  to  the  family  elders,  withdrew  into  the  bed- 
room, emerging  shortly  with  his  bride.  The  couple  each  received  a 
piece  of  silk  shaped  like  a  heart.  Then  they  went  to  pay  respects  to 
the  family  ancestors,  whose  spirit  tablets  were  kept  on  an  altar  in 
the  back  of  the  house.  After  the  young  couple,  accompanied  by 
family  and  friends,  returned  to  the  bridal  chamber,  they  knelt  down 
and  bowed  to  each  other,  signifyinj.the  honor  and  respect  that  they 

would  accord  each  other  in  life.  Guests  threw  fruit  and  money  on 

the  bed,  wishing  the  couple  a  ferule  and  prosperous  union.     3  >  2 


p.  38,  Ancestors;     900  Y 


in  the  Life  of  a  Chin 


Family.  Frank  Chinq. 
New  York:  William  Mo 
and  Company.  1988. 


FUNERAL  RITES 


The  death  of  Qin  Guan's  father  in  1063,  the  same  year  Emperor 
Renzong  died,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  family.  He  had  appeared 
destined  for  a  successful  career  in  the  government.  Now,  only  in  his 
thirties,  he  was  dead,  and  had  left  behind  a  widow,  three  sons  and 
his  aging  parents.  Qin  Guan,  fourteen,  and  his  two  younger  brothers 
had  to  observe  a  nominal  three  years  of  mourning,  as  prescribed 
since  the  Zhou  dynasty  (1 122-256  B.C.).  For  the  first  two  days,  they 
fasted,  after  which  they  were  allowed  to  eat  a  watery  rice  gruel.  For 
three  months,  the  sons  refrained  from  washing  their  hair  as  a  sign 
of  grief.  They  wore  white,  the  color  of  mourning.  Their  coarse 
unhemmed  garments,  if  torn,  were  not  mended.  The  rituals  decreed 
that  a  son  should  weep  continuously  for  three  days  after  a  parent's 
death.  In  the  following  three  months,  he  should  cry  frequendy  and 
pay  respects  to  the  dead;  after  the  first  year,  he  should  sob  whenever 
he  attended  a  mourning  service.  Special  music  was  played  to  mark 
the  end  of  the  mourning  period.11 

Filial  piety  demanded  that  an  official,  regardless  of  rank,  had  to 
resign  his  post  and  go  into  mourning.  Failure  to  mourn  was  a  pun- 
ishable offense. 


P.  37,  Ancestors:    900  Years  in  the  Life  of  a  Chinese  Family.    Frank  Ching. 
New  York:    Willairo  Morrow  and  Company,  1988- 
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BURIAL  CFREMONY 


Chien  Lung  and  Tzu  Hsi  were  the  most  extravagant  Em- 
peror and  Empress  of  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty.  In  cultural  and 
historical  source  materials  I  have  read  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  their  mausoleums: 

The  tunnel  to  the  tomb  was  lined  with  white  marble 
and  led  through  four  beautifully  carved  marble  gates. 
The  "sleeping  palace**  or  vaults  in  which  the  bodies 
rested  were  octagonal  with  domed  ceilings  on  which 
were  carved  nine  gleaming  golden  dragons.  The  area  of 
the  vaults  themselves  were  about  the  same  size  as  the 
Palace  of  Central  Harmony  in  the  Forbidden  City.  Chien 
Lung's  inner  and  outer  coffins  were  made  of  a  special 
valuable  hardwood.  The  burial  pieces  in  these  two 
tombs,  besides  the  gold  and  silver  ingots  and  funerary 
vessels,  consisted  of  rare  jewels  and  treasures.  The 
funerary  objects  of  Tzu  Hsi  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  pearls,  emeralds,  diamonds  and  other  gems,  and  her 
phoenix  crown  was  made  of  big  pearls  strung  on  gold 
wire.  On  her  coverlet  was  a  great  peony  studded  with 
large  pearls  and  on  her  arm  was  a  bracelet  in  the  form 
of  a  large  chrysanthemum  fashioned  of  diamonds  of  all 
sizes  and  six  small  plum  blossoms  paved  with  diamonds. 
This  bracelet  shone  with  a  dazzling  brilliance  and  glit- 
tering light. 

In  her  hand  was  a  demon-quelling  wand  about  3 
inches  long  carved  of  emerald  jade  and  on  her  feet  were 
shoes  embroidered  with  pearls.  Besides  this,  there  were 
17  strings  of  pearl  prayer  beads  in  the  coffin  as  well  as 
several  pairs  of  emerald  jade  bracelets. 

Chien  Lung's  burial  objects  consisted  of  calligraphy, 
paintings,  books,  swords,  jade  pieces  and  also  jade, 
coral  and  ivory  carvings,  plus  gold  statutes  of  Buddha, 
etc.  The  objects  made  of  silk  had  already  disintegrated 
beyond  recognition. 


P.  127,  The  last  Manchu,     Heney  Pu  Yi.    New  York:    Pocket  Books,  1987 
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ABl~  This  worksheet  prcved  helpful  to 

students  In  selecting  and  narrowing 
down  topics  for  composition  or 
discussion* 


Name; 


XvVisi:  '   retmnar  -  Asian  Topics 


From  trus  hook  or  magazine  you  are  currently  reading,  list  5  references  to  any  of  the 

follwwi ::q  concor m .    For  each,  give  the  title  of  the  hook,  the  author,  the  page  and 

paragraph  where  the  reference  may  he  found,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  item. 

I,  Geographic  references 


2,  Humor 


3.  'Joro-mo:^  les 


4 .  Home  Lx  I c 


5.  ';lotr.xnq 


6.  Farming  practices 


7.  Women  working  outside  the  home 


8,  Travel 


9.  Festivals/Holidays 


10.  Treatment  of  women  (compared  to  West) 


m  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE  4 
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,-ABLf 


Ft  intents'  rsAvtinqs  enabled  rhew  to  enter 
contests  sup*  *s  this. 


A  prize  of  $250  for  first  place  and  $125  for  second  place  wttl  be  awarded  to  two 

secondary  school  students  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region  of  the  the  United  States  for  a  research 
paper  on  Asia.  Papers  may  be  from  any  discipline,  but  must  deal  with  Asia  including:  the 
Indian  Sub-continent,  China,  Korea,  Japan,  and  Southeast  Asia, 

Participants  in  the  contest  must  be  secondary  school  students  living  and  attending 
school  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region.  The  Mid-Atlantic  region  encompasses:  New  York  City  and 
its  suburbs,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Northern  Virginia, 
and  Washington,  DC. 

Papers  may  be  from  any  discipline:  political  science,  history,  literature,  anthropology, 
economics,  etc.,  but  must  deal  with  Asia.  Research  papers  which  utilize  a  variety  of  sources 
a;e  expected;  book  reviews  are  excluded.  Papers  should  not  exceed  ten  double-spaced 
pages,  exclusive  of  footnotes  and  bibliography.  All  papers  must  be  typed  and  two  copies  must 

accompany  the  original. 

A  panel  of  Asian  scholars  from  MAR  AAS  will  evaluate  and  select  the  best  essays  for 
the  awards.  Papers  will  be  judged  according  the  following  criteria: 


1 .  Scholarly  merit  of  the  paper 

2.  The  potential  contribution  of  the  paper 
to  the  understanding  of  Asia 

3.  Written  expression 


The  winner  submitting  the  best  paper  will  receive  an  award  of  $250  and  wiil  be  guest 
of  the  MAR  AAS  at  its  next  meeting  at  Georgetown  University.  The  winner's  instructor  will  be 
given  one-year's  membership  in  the  MAR  AAS  along  with  complimentary  registration  at  the 
next  regional  meeting.  The  second  place  winner  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of  $125. 

The  deadline  for  entries  is  June  1 5, 1 989.  Send  three  copies  of  the  entry  with  a  cover 
letter  giving  both  the  student's  and  instructor's  address  and  phone  number  to: 

Jack  Miller,  Chairperson 
MAR/AAS  Committee  on  Teaching  About  Asia 
430  Belmont  Ave. 

PLEASE  POST  Doyiestown,  PA  18901.  PLEASE  POST 
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CHINA  LESSONS 


1. 


Maps  of  China  (2) 


2. 


MY  PERCEPTIONS  OF  CHINA 


3. 


Planning  a  Trip  to  China 


4. 


PEOPLE  OF  CHINA 


Instructions 

Seven  Laminated  pages  of  pictures  of  people 
Answer  sheet 
Description  Sheet 


5.  Where  in  the  World? 

6.  China  Day 

7.  Chinese  Cooking 

8.  China  Seek  and  Find  I  &  II 

9.  China  Seek  and  Find  Answer  Sheets 

10.  Chinese  Bingo:  A  Review  Game 
11  Drugs  in  China/Ann  Landers 


12.  New  China:  An  Economic  Backlash 

Student  Questions 

13.  Concept  of  Yi*»/Y?  g 

14.  Slida  lint 

15.  Articles  and  student  questions  (seven  articles  and 
questions—list  given  prior  to  articles) 

16.  Extra  articles  (list  given  prior  to  articles) 


Student  assignment 
Ann's  answer 


3?s 


My  Perceptions  of  China 
I.    When  I  think  of  Chinese  people,  I  think  of   


2.    If  I  went  to  China  I  would  expect  to  see 


3.  Three  adjectives  to  describe  China  are:  a) 
b)__   c) 

4.  China  and  the  U.S.  are  similar  in   


5.  The  population  of  China  is   

6.  China  is  geographically  (a)  bigger  than  the  U.S. 

(b)  the  same  size  as  the  U.S. 

(c)  smaller  than  the  U.S. 

7.  To  be  a  communist  nation  means   


8.  A  major  city  in  China  is  

9.  A  major  product  from  China  is  

10.   As  a  student  visiting  China  on  a  summer  exchange  program  my  greatest  concerns  would 
be: 

a)  .  . 

b)  

c)  _  

SS26/43 
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PLANNING  A  TRIP  TO  CHINA 


Your  task  is  to  plan  a  2^-3  week  trip  to  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  (PRC).     You  are  a  group  of: 

1 .  educators 

2 .  doctors 

3.  high  school  students 

4.  archeologists 

5.  historians 

6.  lawyers 

7.  Catholic  priests  and  ministers 

8.  mayors  of  major  cities 

9.  nurses 

10.  scientists 

11.  athletes 

12.  farmers 

13.  musicians 

For  your  planning  and  research  for  your  trip  use  maps  of 
China,  atlases,  textbooks,  travel  books,  almanacs  and 
any  other  resources  that  may  be  available.     The  buyeted 

amount  for  your  trip  is   ,        from  San  Francisco. 

You  are  to  visit  from  4-6  cities.     Allow  a  day  for  travel 
between  cities.    Consideration  should  be  given  to  visiting 
historical  sites,  places  renown    for  their  natural  oeauty, 
shopping,  special  festivals,  regional  characteristics, 
accomodations,  climate,  geography,  etc.     Try  to  schedule 
some  events  that  would  be  of  particular  interest  to  your 
group. 

Your  trip  begins  in  San  Francisco  on  Saturday,  July  1,  1989 
Report  to  the  class  your  daily  itinerary,  what  the  climate 
will  be  like,  the  distances  between  cities  (yes,  you 
must  show  your  trip  on  a  transparency),     tell  us  how  you 
are  getting  from  city  to  city  and  tell  us  approximately 
how  much  money*  you  expect  to  spend  in  this  city. 


> 
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WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD? 


(PEOPLE  OF  CHINA ) 

INSTRUCTIONS: 

DIVIDE  THE  CLASS  INTO  SMALL  GROUPS  OF  3  or  4  STUDENTS. 
GIVE  EftCH  GROUP  OF  STUDENTS  A  COPY  OF  THE  SEVEN  PAGES  OF 
PICTURES  OF  PEOPLE.     HAVE  STUDENTS  DISCUSS  WHERE  THEY 
THINK  THE  PEOPLE  LIVE  AND  HOW  THEY  REACHED  THEIR 
CONCLUSION.     PUT  ANSWERS   (GUESSES)   ON  THE  ANSWER  SHEET 
PROVIDED.     HAVE  STUDENTS  THEN  READ  THE  DESCRIPTION 
SHEET  PROVIDED.   USE  A  MAP  TO  LOCATE  THE  PLACES  WHERE 
THESE  CHINESE  MINORITIES  LIVE. 

IKE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  EXERCISE  IS  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE 
DJVEfcSlTY  OF  THE  CHINESE  PEOPLE. 

INFORMATION  FOR  THIS  EXERCISE  IS  BASED  ON     THE  PEOPLES 
QfCtflKA  MAP  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  _ 
SOCIETY ,  WASHINGTON,   D.C.  r»-"l.l6 


Name 


P.  C«  Soraghan 


C  i. 

2. 
3. 

c" 

5. 
6. 

•3 


3?f> 


7. 
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TIBETAN  HIGHLANDS  * 


( 


( 


Herder*  of  yaks,  sheep,  and  goats  and  former 
oi  barley,  peas,  md  tubers,  the  Tibetans  sparely 
Inhabit  a  high,  desolate  region  surrounded  by 
mountains  and  barricaded  on  the  east  by  the 
aarons  of  the  Yangtze  Mekong  and  Salweea 
RiWra.  The  advent  of  Buddhism  in  the  seventh 
century  led  to  a  theocratic  state  intermittently 
controlled  fiom  China  from  the  13th  century  until 
1959,  when  it  took  firU  power  in  the  aftermath  of 
a  rebellion.  Serfdom  was  abolished,  government 
secularised,  communes  established,  and 
mechanized  agriculture  and  other  modernizations 
beg***  Surface  uaaffportackM  toasyet 
rudimentary  the  first  mihoed  may  readi  Lhaaa  in . 
five  to  ten  years. 

SOUTHWEST  3 

Largest  of  the  minorities,  the  Zhuang  share  with 
die  Dai  (ethnic  kin  to  the  peopk  ofThailand) 
common  linguistic  roots  and  a  love  erf  festival 
singing  and  dancing.  But  unlike  the  mote 
remote  Dai.  the  Zhuang  have  had  a  close 
ulBliatkm  with  the  Han  for  centuries.  So,  too, 
have  the  Bui,  rice  farmers  from  villages  in  the 
high  plains  of  Yunnan,  whose  ancestors  were 
among  the  original  inhabitants  erf  the  region- 
Scattered  in  small  stockaded  villages  in 
rugged  mountains,  the  Yao  raised  rice,  maize, 
and  sweet  potatoes  by  slash-and-burn  farming. 
With  the  advent  of  better  communications  and 
transportation,  they  have  a  developing  economy 
tm*cd  on  some  hydroelectric  power  and  increased 
*    irrigation.  Fierce  warrior*, 
15  Im  the  Yi  evolved  an  aristocratic 
i3^^3  society  (even  their  slaves 
^    M       Mk  had  slaves)  and  a  religion 
Sg-*M         E  based  on  the  reading  of 
^jPHp    sacred  writings. 
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NORTHEAST 

Hie  Manchu,  once  herders  and  hunters, 
conquered  China  in  the  17th  century.  They  were 
gradually  assimilated  and  are  now  found  in  all 
trades  across  the  northeast,  with  little  remaining 
of  their  ancient  customs  or  language.  Only  in  the 
past  £5  years,  however,  have  the  Oroqcn  and 
Ewenki  began  giving  up  the  birch-bark  and  hide 
teats  of  migrant  hunters  for  a  more  settled  life. 
They  still  hunt,  but  also  breed  deer,  tend  flocks, 
and  farm.  Many  now  live  in  communes  with 
warehouses,  barns,  and  pens.  The  Daur  have  a 
tradition  of  grain  and  vegetable  farming  and 
animal  husbandry,  as  well  as  logging,  hunting! 
and  fishing.  Korean  immigrants  have  been 
filtering  into  China  for  centuries.  Once  rice 
growers,  they  have  lately  joined  in  the 
industrialization  of  Manchuria. 

XINJIANG  *I 

The  Silk  Road  threading  through  Xinjiang's 
deserts  and  mountains  carried  China's  trade 
westward  and  eventually  opened  the  way  for 
Islam's  expansion  eastward  Seven  of  the  US 
/  minorities  here  ete  Muslim,  most  of  whom  speak 
(     aide  languages  and  for  centuries  used  Arabic 
^script.  The  Uygur,  once  called  "high  carts,"  raise 
fruit,  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice  by  extensive 
irrigation.  Their  faces  combine  Indo*  Iranian  and 
Mongoloid  features.  ^ 


SOUTH  %, 

Dispersed  from  southern  China  across  northern 
\  icwam.  Laos,  and  into  Thailand,  the  Miao 
(Hmong)  varr  in  dialect,  series  of  farming,  and 
designation: ^lack.  White,  Red,  Blue,  flowery, 
and  Cowrie  Shell  Miao  among  others.  Forced 
southward  by  the  Han,  often  despised  and 
exploited,  many  sctti  d  in  distant  mountains, 
raising  milkt  and  buckwheat  br  slash-and-bura 
farming,  their  diet  supplemented  br  domestic 
animals  and  hunting.  Modernization— improved 
fanning  methods,  organization  of  com  tunes, 
road  building— has  been  made  difficult  bv  the 
ragged  terrain  in  which  the  Miao  arc  scattered. 

.Native  to  the  mountains  of  Hainan  Island,  the 
U  long  had  a  history  of  rebellion  against  Chinese 
authority.  In  1943  they  rose  against  the 
Nationalist  occupiers  and  were .knncabv  local 
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icd  that 
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SOUITIEAST 

Some  minorities  had  been  m  absorbed  that 
Uicir  status  as  separate  people*  was  nearly  lost 
Despite  their  numbers,  lite  Tujia  were  not 
recognized  unUi  the  195CK  OUc  Jfitoof  Vminan 
in  Uic  southwest  were  onhr  designated  a 
ntifiority  in  1979, )  Tlie  Tujia  fann  rice  and  com, 
gatltcr  frail  and  fell  trees  for  lumber,  produce  an 
oil  made  from  tea,  and  are  adept  at  handicrafts. 
The  Site,  wito  now  speak  mainly  Chinese,  may  be 
descended  fnmi  die  Yao  who  retreated  to  the 
west  600  yearn  ago  under  pressure  of  Jian 
expansion, 

Kuushai i  is  a  general  term  appttedfto  the 
aboriginal  mountain  peoples  of  Taiwfen^  millet 
farmers,  hunters  of  game,  and,  until  the  early 
20  th  century,  hunters  of  heads.  TheUYlanguagcs 
seem  <<>  stem  from  Use  Mutot^i\>lym*^grxwip 
and  may  lie  Uic  result  of  seve ml  migrations, 
(Hrriiafm  fftnu  Use  tnalnlaml  4«600yea<4agoor 
from  (lie  Malay  Archipelago,  * 

NORTH  CENTRAL^ 

The  Mongol  hordes  of  Genghis  Khan  and  his 
successors  swept  as  far  as  Vienna  in  the  13th 
century.  Probably  less  than  10  percent  of  Inner 
Mongolia's  people  are  Mongol  today,  but  their 
population  is  increasing,  livestock,  coal,  Inxt, 
salt,  steel,  and  grain  arc  economically 
important,  yet  many  Mongols  remain 
acminomadic-  They  follow  their  flocks  in 
summer,  covering  great  distances  and  living  fat 
felt  tents  called  yurts.  Their  yearly  NadanilW 
features  stock  sales  and  contests  of 
horsemanship,  wrestling,  shooting,  and  archery* 

The  Hui  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  Has, 
ewept  that  they  are  Muslim,  the  Islamic 
religion  having  been  introduced  by  Arab  soldiers 
and  merchants  1,200 years  ago.  The  Hui  are 
widely  dispersed  in  many  occupations,  notably  as 
butchers  and  restaurateurs.  The  Tu  (Moaguor) 
clans  t  ace  served  as  frontier  defenders  for 
imperial  China,  which  earned  them  limited 
local  autonomy. 


j|fThr  Tf nmlr  rmrrrrnrrt  flhr  thrlr  tim m  munahlp, 
and  the  Kltghe,  who  keep  Bactrlan  camels,  have 
reduced  their  pastoral  wsnderings  as  herders  of 
sbeep  and  goats  and  live  in  communes  during 
winter.  The  Xibe,  transplanted  from  the 
ttqefheast  as  part  ofa  border  guard 300 years 
ago,  are  the  largest  single  group  of  Manchu 
speakers Jn  the  country. 
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Where  in  the  World???? 


Try  to  identify  the  country  described  by  each  of  the  following  groupings  of 
in  formation.   Write  your  guess  on  the  line  below  the  cultural  characteristics: 

Where  in  the  world  would  you  find 

...  black  coal  dust  bein  j  made  into  bricks? 

...  books  being  printed  for  Ghana  schools? 

...  people  who  don't  care  much  for  drinking  alcohol? 

...  trees  planted  for  lumber  along  road  shoulders? 

...  the  final  tile  on  the  end  of  each  row  on  a  roof  imprinted  with  a  comical 

grinning  face? 
...  two-hour  siestas  (rests)  at  noon? 

...  children  who  don't  need  diapers  because  they  wear  clothes  with  si  its  from 

front  to  back  that  part  when  the  child  squats? 
...  a  meal  that  might  consist  of  tort1lla-l1ke  cakes  made  from  commeal,  an 

omelette  of  green  shallots,  soup  with  noodles  and  bean  curd  and  apples? 

You  would  find  all  these  In  . 

Where  In  the  world  would  you  find 

...  women  showing  their  feelings  for  friends  by  putting  their  hands  on  their 
friends'  knees  or  putting  their  arms  around  their  friends'  snoulders? 

...  a  river  that  was  diverted  (changed)  to  an  underground  channel? 

...  brick  floors  in  rural  areas  that  are  considered  part  of  the  ground,  and 
therefore,  are  not  swept? 

...  Peony-brand  toilet  paper? 

...  green  vegetables  that  are  kept  from  spoiling  in  the  winter  by  putting  them  in 

a  crock  with  a  large  stone? 
...  girls  playing  jacks  with  pieces  of  bone  painted  red  and  by  tossing  a  bean  bag 

into  the  air  and  trying  to  make  moves  before  the  bean  bag  is  caugnt? 
...  men  who  feel  no  sJ.ame  at  knitting  in  public? 

You  would  find  all  these  In    • 

Where  in  the  world  would  you  find 

...  people  who  have  a  passion  for  long  underwear? 
...  White  Cloud  cigarettes? 
...  11  new  Boeing  707* s? 

...  these  languages  spoken  by  people  who  come  to  the  country  to  trade:  African 
dialects  of  every  kind,  Portuguese,  Finnish,  Japanese,  English? 

...  English  as  the  second  most  important  language  and  being  taught  in  all  the 
schools? 

...  bricks  fired  at  construction  sites? 

...  students  who  volunteer  to  plant  trees  on  their  days  off? 

You  would  find  all  these  1n   . 
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Where  in  the  world  would  you  find 

...a  breakfast  of  yogurt,  fried  eggs,  plum  jam,  and  coffee  served  from  a  thermos 
bottle? 

...  food,  clothing,  housing,  medicine,  and  a  burial  provided? 

...  products  which  cost:   cigarettes,  6-17  cents  per  pack;  sunglasses,  $1.80; 

detergent,  24  cents;  alarm  clocks,  $5.40;  soccerballs,  $8.00;  wool  blankets, 

$21.00;  flashlights,  67  cents;  popguns,  45  cents;  toothpaste,  22  cents; 

canned  pineapple,  90  cents;  jam,  $1.35;  long  playing  records,  $1.10,  with 

"Chasing  the  Truck*  a  popular  song? 
...  little  processed  or  junk  food;  no  canned  foods  with  sugar?   People  have  few 

cavities.   A  snack  would  be  a  plate  of  corn  kernels  roasted  in  sugar.  They 

have  not  been  popped  like  popcorn,  but  have  a  nutty,  burnt  flavor. 
...  people  who  rarely  laugh  derisively  when  someone  else  is  awkward,  hurt,  or 

foolish? 

...  people  who  don't  have  severe  body  odor  problems  even  though  deodorant  1s  not 

sold  1n  this  country? 
...  15%  of  the  people  living  1n  urban  areas  (cities)? 

You  would  find  all  of  these  In  ;   • 

Where  in  the  world  would  you  find 

...  rules  that  say  if  you  can't  repair  your  car  or  truck  then  you  can't  get  a 

driver's  license? 
...  barefoot  doctors? 

...  that  a  shave  includes  your  forehead,  nose,  ears,  cheeks,  and  chin? 

...  a  hard  worker  who  is  selfless  (doesn't  think  about  himself)  and  belongs  to  a 

political  party;  is  considered  more  desirable  as  a  mate  than  a  person  that  we 

could  call  pretty  or  handsome? 
...  work  1s  the  most  important  part  of  life? 
...  hard  hats  are  made  of  rattan? 

...  pollution  1n  the  form  of  poisonous  gases  that  is  captured  and  made  into 
nylon? 

You  would  find  all  of  these  in  . 
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CHINA  DAY 


Up  to  15  extra  credit  points  can  be  ear.ied  for  doing 
any  of  the  following  during  our  study  of  China. 

1.  Prepare  Chinese  food  to  be  eaten  in  a*  ass.   (Be  sure  to 
bring  any  necessary  paper  items  such  as  plates  cr  napkins 
or  eating  utensils.) 

2.  Make  a  poster  about  China  or  a  map  illustrating  tourist 
highlights. 

3.  Explain  the  use  of  the  abacus  to  the  class. 

4.  Do  a  class  presentation  on  the  uniqueness  of  Chinese 
art  or  music. 

5.  Give  a  demonstration  of  tai  chi. 

6.  Give  a  brief  demonstration  of  Chinese  calligraphy  or 
writing. 

7.  Give  a  background  report  on  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
acupuncture,  the  Great  Leap  Forward,  Gang  of  Four. 

8.  Develop  a  crossword  puzzle  based  on  contemporary 
China  and/or  Chinese  history. 

9.  Do  a  5-10  minute  presentation  to  the  class  on  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  or  the  Opium  War. 

10.  Create  an  interview  with  another  student  of  a  Chinese 
leader— i.e.  Mao,  The  Last  Emperor,  a  worker  who  helped 
build  the  Great  Wall  or  a  founder  of  the  Xian  warriors. 

11.  Give  a  brief  explantation  of  PINYIN. 

12.  Give  a  summary  of  THE  LAST  EMPEROR  after  viewing  the  filir 

13.  OTHER????    Pandas — an  endangered  species?  Indigenous 
animals,  musical  instruments? 
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(Jutted 


Ingredients % 


To  marinates 


Seasoning  sauce J 


Procedure: 


Dried  Ch.i£fe§Q-.lli*Jb^^^i  JSttt*. 

2/3  cup  cashew  nuts 

1  lb.  bonelsess  chicken  breasts 

i  green  onion 

1  green  pepper  and  i  hot  pepper 
3  slices  o-f  ginger  root 
1/2  cup  sliced  carrots 


1  egg  white 

1  Tbsp  cornstarch 

1  Tbsp  soy  sauce 

2  Tbsp  soy  sauce 
1  Tbsp  wine 

1/2  Tbsp  vinegar 
1/2  Tbsp  cornstarch 
1/2  tsp  salt 
1/2  tsp  sugar 
1/2  cup  water 
1/2  cup  oil 


1. 


walnut! 


and  marinate;  let 

e  as  chicken;  cut 

Fry 


4. 


Cut  the  chicken  into  the  size  o+ 
•stand  tor  20  minutes. 

Cut  green  pepper  and  hot  popper  the  same  si 
green  onion  into  1/2-inch  portions. 

Deep  try  chicken  in  oil    Uhe  wok  should  not  be  too  hot), 
for  one  minute.     Remove  chicken. 

Heat  oil   and  stir   fry  ginger  root.     Add  onion,   stir  quickly, 
trying  for  a  -few  seconds.      Then  add  the  green  pepper,  red 
pepper.     Finally,   add  the  chicken  and  seasoning  sauce.  Stir 
until  thickened;   turn  off  heat.     Add  the  nuts  and  mi;:  well. 
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S.xnc^uaoLjliJL^Ji.  Vegetable  Salad 


carrots,   shredded  into 

i    1  /  2-  \  rich  1  enqth* 

cucumbers,   seeds  removed. 

shreded  \  nt.o   J    i  /  -s£-i  nch 

I enqths,  drained 

seal  lions,   shredded  into 

1  lengths 

cloves  Qariic,   finely  minced 

az .   cellophane  noodles, 

«>oa*ed  in  hot  water  for    115  mm 

or  until   *oft,  drained, 

cut   into  1    l/;:-iiicli  pieces. 


Sauce  Mi  ture 

tbsp  lioht  soy  sauce 
1    Ib^p  Chinese  sesame  oil 
i  J    Ibsp  rico  vineqar 

tsp  hot  chilli  oil 
1   tsp  salt 

i/.:  t^p  peppercorn  powder 


3  ill 


Add  cellophane  noodles. 
2.     Combine  sauce  ingredients.     Add  to  vegetable-noodle  mixture? 

mix  well.     Chill,  serve. 
Yields     4  dinner  servings 


Marco  Polo  J,o  Mein 

4  chicken  cutlets (about  3/4  lb.) 
1  medium  red  or  green  pepper 
I  1/2  ribs  celery 

1  clove  garlic,  minced 

2  Tbsp  vegetable  oil 

i  bunch  seal  lions,  coarsely  chapped 
1  cup  sliced  mushrooms 

1  lbsp  cornstarch 

2  Tbsp  soy  sauce 

2  Tbsp  water  or  sherry 

1/4  lb  thin  spaghetti,  cooked  and  drained 
1/2  cup  homestyle  spaghetti  sauce,  any  flavor 
1/2  tsp  sesame  oil  (optional) 

Slice  chicken  and  pepper  into  1/4-inch  strips?  cut  celery  into 
i/4-inch  dices.      In  large  skillet  or  wok,  stir-fry  chicken  and 
garlic  in  oil   5-7  minutes  or  until  chicken  is  done.  Remove 
chicken  and  set  aside.     Add  seal lions  and  mushrooms  to  wok  and 
stir — fry  about  5  minutes  or  until  almost  tender.     In  small  bowl 
dissolve  cornstarch  in  soy  sauce  and  water.     Combine  chicken  and 
soy  sauce  mixture  with  vegetables  in  wok.     Add  spaghetti  and 
spaghetti  sauce;  heat  through,   about  5  minutes.     Sprinle  with 
sesame  oil,   if  desired,   and  serve  immediatiy.     Hakes  4  servings. 
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Cheese  Wot^gns^m^thy  Hot  Sauce 

3/4  cup  shredded  Cheddar  cheese 

2  Tbsp  drained,   chopped  green  chiles 

2  dozen  frozen  won ton  skins,  thawed 

Peanut  or  vegetable  oil 

Hot  sauce  crecipe  follows) 

Mound   1    1/2  4  r,p  cheese  and   J /4  tsp  green  chiles  in  center   of  each 
wonton  skin;  brush  edqes  o+  wonton  lightly  with  water.     Fold  in 
half  diagonally,   and  press  edges  together  to  seal. 
Heat   1    1/2  inches       1   to  375*  in  wok  or  large  skillet*     Place  6 
wontons  and  fry  30  seconds  on  each  side  or  until   golden  brown? 
drain  on  paper  towel s.     Repeat  with  remaining  wontons.  Serve 
with  hot   sauce  as  a  dip. 
Vieidr   2  dozen 
Hot  Sauces 

1/3  cup  chopped  onion 
1  small   'ciovf*  q^yjirfc;,  minced 
1  Ibop  veuetable  oil 

.-  •  «  .       f  ,i  *t     ■        i  <  .»<<  i '  r       rft  ■  •  i 


3"   6EST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


I    I'tasp  chapped  canned  jalapeno  pepper 
1/4  teaspoon  dried  whole  oreqano 
1/4  tsp  ground  cumin 
1/4  tsp  salt 

1   (3-ounce)  can  tomato  s  uce 
1   t/2  Tbsp  vinegar 

Saute  onion  and  garlic  in  hot  oil  until  tender.     Add  remaining 
ingredients,  and  cook  until  thoroughly  heated. 
Yieldi   1  1/3  cups 


Fr i  pH  Rice  with  Ham 

1  rbsp  butter  or  margarine  1/4  cup  finely  chopped  onion 
1/2  cup  sliced  fresh  mushrooms  2   Tbsp  finely  chopped  green 

2  Tbsp  vegetable  oil  pepper 

1  1/2  cups  cooked  long  gram  1/2  tsp  grated  ginger  root 
rice,  chilled  1   *bsp  *oy  sauce 

2  green  onions,  sliced  into  1/4  tsp  salt 
long  thin  shreds  "ash  °*  pepper 

1/2  cup  diced  fully  cooked  ham  2  eggs,  beaten 

1/2  cup  fresh  bean  sprouts  Soy  sauce  < optional > 

1.  Preheat  wok  over    low  heat;   add  butter.     Cook  mushrooms  in  hoi 
butter  until   tender;  remove. 

2.  Heat  wok  over  hiqh  heat;  add  the  oil.     Add  the  rice  and 
stir-fry  for  2  minutes.     Add  the  green  onion;   stir-try  with 
rice  1  minute.     Add  the  mushrooms,   ham.  bean  sprouts,  onion, 
green  pepper  and  ginger  root.     Stir-fry  for  2  minutes.  .,tir 
in  the  soy  sauce,   salt  and  pepper.     Reduce  heat  to  medium. 

3.  Push  the  nee  mixture  into  a  ring  around  side  of  wok,  leaving 
a  well    in  center.     Pour  in  the  beaten  e>gg.     Cook  without 
stirring,   for   1  minute,  or  until  eggs  begin  to  set  on  bottom 
anc,  around  edges.     With  a  spatula,    lift  and  told  eggs  so  the 
uncooked  portion  flows  underneath.     Continue  cooking  over 
medium  heat  until  eggs  are  cooked  through.     To*s  the  rice 
mixture  with  the  eggs  for  t  minute.     Serve  immediately.  Pass 
additional   soy  sauce,    if  desired. 

Yield:     2  servings 

F'egger y._£ri.§-d.  P? th .. f Pti 

1   lb  boneless  pork  *   clove  garlic,  minced 

1  1/2  cups  quick-cooking  nee  US  cup  sliced  water  chestnut* 

2  eggs,   beaten  >    ^sp  sov  sauce 

2-3   tbsp  vegetable  oil,   divided       1/4  tsp  ground  gmoer 
1    u,-ounce>   package  frozen  1/4  tsp  crushed  red  pepper 

pi  a  pods 

i   snail   sneet  red  or  oreen  pepper, 

cut  into  bite-sizo  pieces  Q4Q 


■  { 1 1  r  1 1  • .    -iii.*-  Hif  •  f  or  k  in«.o  ti  tn-^i  z  e  ivhrips.     Prepare  nee 
.»•■•!        fitjl  v  ro  p<*cl:an|a>  directions  but  ••unit  the  salt. 
i<     ^mi',    n  a  wol:  f   cools  the  oqqs  in  J    Tbsp  oil,  without 
-f  -ri  tiMi,   until    set.     f-:emovs»  cooked  eqqs  from  wok  cut  into 
ih  H  1   fmn-ow  strips  and  sot  aside. 

m    .«  wo  I  ,   <:ook   fror.en  pea  pods,   red  or    qreen  pepper  strips 
.•n»J  mimed  tiariic©  in   i    Ibsp  oil    about   1   minute?,   or  until  the 

pods  arc?  thawud.     Remove  trow  wok* 
tidd  *>n  additional    i    rbsp  oi   oi  J  -    it  necessary.     Add  half  ot 
ihn  pork  to  the  wok.     Stir-try  pork  2~">  minutes,   or  until 
dcinM.     (  eotov^ir?  from  the  wok.     Stir-try  rpwaininq  pork  2-S 
imttthes,   oi    until  done*     Return  all   ot   the  pork  to  the  wok. 
stir    in  Hie  cooked  rtce,   eocj  strips,   cooked  vegetable 
mixture,   wdtor  chesnnut**-   soy  sauce,  gm.jer  and  crushed  rod 
[M-nper.     Moat   throuqfi.     Pass  -.*ddi  tionftl  soy  sauce-,  it 

*«jds     o  «c?rv\nqs 
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CHINESE  BINGO  P .  C .  SORAGH AN 

A  REVIEW  GAME 

INSTRUCTIONS J  LOCATE  PARTICIPANTS  WHO  CAN  ANSWER  ANY  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS . 

WRITE  THEIR  NAMES  IN  THE  APPROPRIATE  BOXES.     THE  SHEET  WITH  THE  MOST 
BOXES  FILLED  IN  WINS.     YOU  MAY  USE  A  NAME  ONE  TIME  ONLY. 


WHO  CAN  IDENTIFY 
MAO? 


WHO  KNOWS  THE  POPU- 
LATION OF  CHINA? 


WHO  CAN  NAME  THREE 
RELIGIONS  IN  CHINA 


WHO  CAN  NAME  3  OF 
THE  5  AUTONOMOUS 
REGIONS? 


WHO  CAN  NAME  2 
ANIMALS  INDIGENEOUg 
TO  CHINA? 


[WHO  CAN  NAME  SIX 
COUNTRIES  THAT 
BORDER  CHINA? 


WHO  CAN  NAME  5 
CITIES  IN  CHINA? 


31 


WHO  KNOWS  HOW  TO 
SAY  SOMETHING  IN 
CHINESE? 


WHO  CAN  NAME  A 
CHINESE  FOOD? 


WHO  KNOWS  WHAT 
CCP  STANDS  FOR? 


WHO  KNOWS  WHAT 
PRC  STANDS  FOR? 


WHO  CAN  NAME  THE 
CAPITAL  OF  CHINA? 


WHO  KNOWS  ANOTHER 
NAME  FOR  TAIWAN? 


WHO  CAN  IDENTIFY 
THE  "LAST  EMPEROR" 
OF  CHINA? 


YOUR  NAME 


WHO  KNOWS  THE  NAMES 
OF  THE  TWO  CUR- 
RENCIES USED  IN 
CHINA? 


WHO  CAN 
CHINESE 


NAME  THREE 
DYNASTIES? 


WHO  CAN  NAME  THE 
EMPEROR  CREDITED 
WITH  BUILDING  THE 
GREAT  WALL? 


WHO  CAM  COOK  A 
CHINESE  MEAL? 


WHO  KNOWS  WHAT 
PINYIN  IS? 


WHO  KNOWS  HOW 
MANY  PROVINCES 
THERE  ARE  IN  CHINA* 


WHO  CAN  NAME  3 
MAJOR  RIVERS  IN 
CHINA? 


WHO  KNOWS  WHAT  THE. 
BOXER  REBELLION 
WAS  ABOUT? 


WHO  HAS  MET  SOME- 
ONE FROM  CHINA? 


WHO  KNOWS  WHAT 
THE  XIAN  WARRIORS 
ARE? 


Reader  Urges  Death 
For  Drag  Suspects 


that  the  pratttafetiaa  of  dtags  ta 
oar  couetry  Is  the  usajar  health 
proble*  ia  the  United  Slates  today. 
It  arm  data  siore  lives  thaa  eay 
war  we  I 

cure,  if  tee 

qpd  every  gsaaraor  of  every  i 
has  the  gate  to  do  it  I  retsr  to  what* 
heppfft^tt  ia  Chiaa  4a  IWMt  X  esi 
eadostag  a  tetter  to  the  editor  that 

Riva^dcCaat 


frpaflteOUoese.  They  solved  their 
drug  problem  overeight 
~"Oace  the  most  dreg-riddea 
country  on  earth,  Chiaa  la  f49 
rpeaded  up  all  her  drag  dealers 
and  shot  them.  Thea  she  rooaded 
up  all  the  addicts,  tossed  thea  into 
hospitals*  army  barracks^  priaoaSp 
efc*  aad  they  had  to  go  thnmgh 
withdrawal  as  best  they  coafcL 
T&ey  were  ghrea  oae  chaace  to 
learn  a  trade,  stay  off  drugs  aad  go 
t*  work.  If  they  fatted,  they  were 


."Before  yoo  say  this  is  too  bar* 
bprtc  for  Aawrtohv  ask  yaaassMl  is 
ifhat  we  la? e  ea  oar  streets 


JRls  sjy  Una  belief  that  the  drag 
addicts  la  the  United  states  should 
be  dealt  with  the  same  way  they 
awes  dealt  with  la  Cfchat  Year  cat* 
oaae  has  a  vary  huge  leaderships 
Asta.  Maybe,  lust  asaybe,  the  psesK 
daat  or  sane  other  highly  placed 
aoferagasot  official  wttf  tead  this 
and  say,  "WHy  set?  WeNre  tried  ev- 
exytttag  dm."  U  omtfd  am  mu- 
tton of  Uvea,  faUttooi  of  dofiais  aad 
evaym  wwld  at  a  lot  happier. 
Ltfftgfrettacfcaace. 

CALIFORNIA  READER 


STTOggT  ASSIGNMENT:    Answer  this 
letter  to  Ann  Landers .  Include 
comparative  comments  about  the  legal 
and  governmental  systems  of  China  and 
the  United  States. 


c 


ANN  LANDERS 


c 


o 
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Reader  Urges  Death 
For  Drug  Suspects 


/I  asa  wil  avm  that  drag 
abase  to  a  major  threat  to  on-  way 
ofllte,  but  I  woeM  hate  to  five  la  a 
country  where  people  were  pot  to 
deatt  oa  toe  Boats  of  acbssuons. 

America  is  a  proud  aad  respect- 
ed aattoa  because  It  to  a  democracy 
where  e*ery  person  b  assumed  fav 
aeceat  until  prone  get*?.  Oar  en- 
tire judicial  system  to  befit  oa  this 


ter  bow  horrible  the  crime,  would 
beeathartahfte. 

.When  I  was  to  the  People's  Re- 
pabac  of  China  ia  1974,  we  iefl  oar 
hotel  doors  unlocked  aad  oar  wat- 
-lets  sad  jewelry  oa  the  dresser. 
Nothing  was  ever  touched.  We 
were  mightily  impressed  by  the 
honesty  of  the  Chinese  people.  Lat- 
■  we  learned  that  for  many  years 
the  punishment  for  stealing  in  Chi* 
na  was  to  chop  off  a  hand.  Such 

punishment  wosld  surely  be  a 
strong  deterrent  to  any  country,  bat 
would  you  lihe  to  see  tt  done  in 
America? 

honyadoiw^  frst  tfiootltig  ssffp^ff^d 
drug  dealers  t$  sot  the  smvw«  We 
must  do  a  far  better  Job  of  edncat* 
fog  oar  chftdrea  (high  school  If 
radi  too  tele)  about  (fee  way  dings 
sntfa  uvea.  MOfwfWf  out  gowu* 
n^^rt  must  occeleWa^e  the  asttfsg  op 
aad  stafllag  oC  t^astbpes^t  cesdess 
wb*re  addicts  who  want  to  get 
dcaa  can  go  aad  receive  the  help 
they  seed. 

Oar  comtry**  most  vateshte  oat* 
oral  resource  Is  Hs  yoaag  people. 
We  are  losing  ttowaads  every  day 
to  street  drags*  Th*  toU  Is  heavy 
and  the  hoar  Is  tate.  1  hope  "some- 
body high  «p"  to  VasfataftM  reads 
tht^t     aj^gc  y^o^w^t  j^eo^^t^f  ^o  ^sii 
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NeW  China:  An  Economic  Backlash 


BEIJING 


CHINA'S  COMMUNIST  PARTY  elite 
gathered  la  Beijing  10  years  ago  to 
cast  off  Mao  Tse-tung's  Ideological 
yoke  and  set  tbe  nation  on  an  uncharted  pats 
ofcapttalist-styte  economic  reform. 

That  December  1970  meeting,  the  Third 
Plenum  of  the  Utt  Communist  Party  Central 
Committee,  set  China  on  a  course  that  saw  a 
surge  of  prosperity  and  political  stability 
rarely  enjoyed  In  the  long-suffering  nation.  It 
is  today  regarded  with  near-reverence  by 
the  Chinese  people. 

Bat  the  sarge  forward  has  had  its 
backlashes. 

Inflation  has  reached  a  record  high  for  the 
postwar  years  and  economic  growth  threat- 
ens to  lurch  out  of  control  With  the  new 
affluence  has  come  corruption,  black  marke- 
teer! ng,  a  sharp  rise  in  crime  and  a  broaden- 
ing gap  between  rich  and  poor. 

While  China's  economy  has  taken  on  a 
capitalistic  bent,  the  Communist  Party  re- 
mains the  dominant  political  force  In  the 
nation. 

The  1978  plenum  saw  Deng  Xiaoping  con- 
solidate his  power  a*  the  overall  leader.  He 
declared  that  modernization,  not  Chairman 
Mao's  class  struggle,  must  be  China's  main 
goal.  He  also  announced  the  return  of  family 
farming,  called  for  Introducing  Western  sci- 
ence and  technology  and  rehabilitated  thou- 
sands purged  tn  the  leftist  1966-76  Cultural 
Revolution, 

Dong's  actions  galvanized  a  people 
who  for  more  than  a  decade  could  not  grow 
tomatoes  outside  their  homes  for  fear  of  be- 
ing branded  a  "capitalist  roader." 
O  «  The  demise  of  the  commune  and  the  re- 
RK  urn  of  the  family  farmer,  aad  the  shift  from 
"g™jentral  pfenning  to  market-determined  pro- 


A  Chinese  buatoeflhfnen,  Xit  Kays,  sad  «•  fainwy,  wtth  Xu,  • 
their  family  eutomoMte,  a  rare  and  vahuMe  pones  tton. 


owns  a  television  peris  factory 
worth  about  $804,000  a  year. 


msrhris,  tripled  la  tkt  past  dsrndo  to  tog 
yvan  ($18)  enoaaBy  per  person.  Aaaon!  per 
cap£a  whoa  incomes  doubled  to  916  yaaa 
<g47)  test  year.  " 

Forty  perceat  of  todastrtal  oatpnt,  which 
has  tripled  stace  1978,  tf  produced  by  collec- 
tive as*  private  enterprises.  Stores  aot 
owned  by  toe  state  aow  accooat  for  almost 


Ponabja  trade  bat  year  reached  S8>'  bO» 
ttsa,  ^sabla  the  1818  period,  sad  foreign 
baolaearansa  haw  towrtwl  iwuity  HObflHoo 
to  Jeitovetdains  aad  wlulty  owned  factories 


Bettor  once  open  oaty  to  tttce-ndndedlor- 
etgaais  from  tod  East  Moe  or  toe  Third 

fij.  I  ,|_t   toi^  9*  a  iiiiai  m  «        ■  i  in  ■  ■  ei  ■  ,-n.,      .  a 

wWW,  BBS  PCCOIDg  o  CtptOmaOC  CIWO0& 

ta  the  fine  11  gogtei of  1188,  24  forelga 
proddeats  aad  pvemtors  were  welcomed  at 
we  vmcsi  uu  oi  too  reoptc. 

Gandhi  la  Deceaiber  will  be  the  fast 
prime  adabdar  froea  ladia  to  vtett  Cbiaa  ta 
34  yean.  Next  spring  President  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  expected  to 
vb*r$Mtog  a  30-year  rupture  la  Chinese- 

f  ■■a'  ■fi*baa1ailliii>a 


'  creed  of  "to  get  rich 
is  glorious*"  Chinese  are  obsessed  with  con- 
samerisoL  la  1881  teas  than  one  out  of  100 
urtea  females  had  color  television*  Now 
one-third  do.  Washing  machine  ownership 
Has  gooe  from  6  to  66  percent  in  that  period. 

Tbe  10ft  anniversary  of  the  reforms,  how* 
ever.  Has  beeo  a  tnmbiiag  me  for  China* 
Inflation,  faded  by  excessive  demand  and 
tow  productivity,  is  running,  by  official  ac- 
count at  18  percent  but  Is  believed  to  be 
closer  to  40  percent  The  government  ac« 
knowledges  the  rate  ta  SI  percent  In  large 

New  building  projects,  backed  by  reckless 
bank  lending,  have  pushed  industrial  growth 
to  unsttstatoablo  levels.  The  nation  has  bad 
four  straight  disappointing  grain  harvests, 
partly  the  result  of  termers*  reluctance  to 
grow  grain  at  low  state-set  prices. 

Corruption  and  black  marketeertng,  the 
result  of  shortages  of  raw  materials  and 


Directed CNna'g  modernization 


some  consumer  goods^  Is  endemic* 
Serious  crime,  a  by-product  of  China's 

more  open  society,  was  ap  34  J  percent  in 

the  first  d*  months  of  1888. 
"Major  crimes  are  Increasing,'*  said  Public 

Security  Minister  Wang  Fang  in  August 

^jfffrlltfUjML  DvuSDmmIOISm  IfwirirvolWrH  OT  Qy* 

scene  articles  aad  alter  ugly  social  pbeoonv 
ens  are  difficult  to  stop." 


In  Isptsmfcar  tbe  Communist  Parly, 
shocked  by  beak  mas  and  panic  buying,  re-  < 
imposed  controls  on  the  prices  of  some  items 
ami  said  the  next  two  years  will  be  devoted 
to  restoring  economic  order. 

"The  country  is  feeing  more  difficulties 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  decade." 
economist  Ma  Hong  told  a  recent  seminar  on 
China's  10  years  of  reforms. 

The  first  five  years  of  reform  recorled 
heady  successes,  ta  the  rehabilitated  family 


fanner,  released  from  cz^muaal  shackles, 
pew  more  and  enjoyed  unprecedented 
prosperity* 
ThflBSBods  iu         initial  factorteflL  now 

■  ^W^ar^amB^aYW^P^to     *JW     OTP^VB^V     V  9ltow  WwW^^  er^g^a^p     ^wjrwaw-  **** 

i  rettere  the  ssrplos  farm  labor  prob- 
[aaowsoarcaof  \ 


H!S,A*S'ECO**'0V  \ 


1  8ssnd  tits  x^psMi 
they  tarned  ^o  ttrbaa  aad 
I  rsHns  la  1884. 

tnredacetbe 


ers  from 


aad  boenses  to 


tal8Vf8fWfi8p  tie 


prices  to  be  determined  by 
aad  introduce  sack  cnplWtst  concepts  as 
bankruptcy,  private  tmwtag,  stock  markers 
wsA  SaaUialtaldlag 

Progress,  however,  baa  bean  erratic 

Told  mey  mast  tashe  proOts,  factey  man- 
agers pay  pianjdajB  prices  tor  scarce  raw 
materials  bat  seS  at  artgdajy  tew  state- 
fixed  prices.  Nearly  28  percent  e*  ststn-nai 
factories  an  testog  money,  aad  too  govern- 
ment w»  spend  48  bffion  yaan  (tlOJ  btt- 
Moo)  this  year  to  hoop  them  galea. 

Few  ciwaloyers  hava  dared  am  their  wp- 
posed  aaw  rights  to  fire  hi  efficient  worhors 
or  toy  off  excess  workers  becaoso  the  gov- 
ernment wW  not  toterato  a  high  level  of 
upemptoyment  bow  pat  at  %  percent 

Price  reform,  regarded  as  a  bay  to  bring* 
lag  production  more  la  Uoe  with  demand, 
has  been  put  on  bold  because  of  inflation. 
Competition  for  scarce  raw  materials  has 
given  rise  to  a  brand  of  economic  wnrtord- 
bm  in  which  some  provinces  have  set  up 
armed  guards  on  provincial  borders  to  pre- 
vent coveted  goods  from  being  taken  out 


Horn  are  some  figures  on  China's  economy 
10  years  after  the  start  of  to  drive  tor  aco- 
doSera  converted  from  yuan): 
|e«dnst$270bffiOfL 

Urban:  doubtod 


to$247;rarafcbtotodtoSl25. 

:$£>bl^  (tout*  1980 
^$10  MPpn  (joint 

taMbjax  omctaCy  19  percent  but  babovodto 
bedOi 

Tantflaa,  comatit,  pig  iton, 


CMsf  tmpmtf.  Orairt4  ifoti  and  stoat,  motor 
wwMctaa  Mil  MrtSb  chamical  fsrtStears, 
CMsf  craps:  Woe,  wtrhwt  aovbaans,  cotton. 
~    "      1 .09  M9on  (76  percent  rural). 


emropreoeors  save  oeea 
maay  on  flxcdsala* 
8Mt  iMWSpttal  work- 


Teachers  earn  teas  man  peddlers,"  said 
aotfaropotagfet  Fei,  ^lgnonoce  and  illiteracy 
are  tocreaslsg  becaase  people  see  they  can 
bMrnr^wttteataaedacatkML19 

Pel  estaWded  that  188  miliioa  Chtosss  are 
having  difficulty  coping  with  economic 


-People  are  giving  the  government  a 
chance  aad  there  tea  bona  no  disorder/*  he 
sattL  **Eat  there  are  Hnrftf  " 

Deogt  now  84,  has  retired  from  most  of  his 
ofSctm  posts  after  sfcttifklty  maaettvering 
hanfiiae  conservatives  out  of  party  and  gov- 
srnnssst  positioas*  Bttt  the  post*Oeng  era 
coidd  see  a  power  struggle  between  Commu- 
nis! Party  General  Secretary  Zhao  Ziyang. 
an  advocate  of  rapid  reform*  and  tbe  more 
caatiotts  Premier  Li  Pemz. 

▼#P^97^i^ir^^^Pe9F  jp    to  WW*    ("we^   W  w*w**^* 

China's  commitment  to  reform,  however, 
seems  solid* 

"Without  reform  "  Zhao  said  recently, 
"there  will  be  no  way  out  for  China.  If  re- 
form is  not  carried  out  today,  it  will  have  to 
be  canted  out  in  the  future,  but  that  will  only 
prolong  China's  backwardness." 


3r,4 
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1.  WHAT  ARE  THE  "NEW  ECONOMIC  REFORMS"   IN  CHINA? 

2.  WHAT  DOES  THE  NEW  SLOGAN  "TO  GET  RICH  IS  GLORIOUS"  MEAN  TO  THE  CHINESE  PEOPLE? 


ERJC       i    3*  WHAT  ARE  S0ME  °^-XHE  ^SOBLEMS  THEJEW  ECONOMIC  REFORMS  JAVE  ^USEQ^ 


c 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  YIN  AND  YANG 


( 


The  yin-yang  figure  is  Chinese  but  has  affected  Japan  as  well.    Yin  is  the  feminine 
principle,  associated  with  darkness,  cold,  moisture;  yang  is  the  masculine,  associated 
with  light,  dryness  and  heat.    Note  that  each  segment  contains  a  seed  of  the  other. 

Try  to  bisect  the  circle.   What  happens? 


Based  on  this  symbol  of  the  Chinese  world  view,  check  the  statement  that  seems  most 
correct: 

1.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  good;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  evil  and  there  is 

nothing  in  between. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  good  and  evil  but  a  question  of  balance  and  harmony; 
the  on" j  evil  is  to  have  an  excess  or  a  deficiency. 


I.  Man  was  created  above  all  other  animals  and  above  nature  that  he  might  rule 

over  them. 

Man  is  meant  to  live  in  harmony  with  nature  and  with  all  other  creatures;  he 
is  part  of  the  natural  order. 

3.  Male  and  female  are  complementary;  one  is  not  complete  without  the  other. 

 Male  and  female  are  opposites. 

4,  In  the  beginning  the  Creator  created  the  universe  and,  at  the  end,  He  shall 

destroy  it. 

 Their  universe  is  in  process;  there  is  no  beginning  and  no  end. 

5  Life  slips  easily  into  death  and  death  back  into  life;  as  the  seasons  change 

•  .  $o  dQes  human  Hfej  l1ffi  and  death  are  merely  two  forms  of  existence. 

Death  is  the  absolute  end  of  life. 


SS29/42 
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WRITING  EXERCISE       -     IMPRESSIONS  OF  PHTWA 


THIS  SLIDE  LIST  IS  OFFERED  AS  A  SUGGESTION  OF  A 
WRITING  ACTIVITY  USING  SLIDES,   MUSIC  AND  OBSERVATION. 
I  SYNCHRONIZED  THE  SLIDES  TO  A  TANG  DYNASTY  MUSIC 
TAPE  AND  INSTRUCTED  THE  STUDENTS  TO  OBSERVE  THE 
SLIDES.     THE  MUSIC  ASSISTED  IN  SETTING  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 
AFTER  VIEWING  THE  SLIDES,   THE  STUDENTS  WERE  INSTRUCTED 
TO  WRITE  THEIR  IMPRESSIONS  OF  CHINA. 


CHINA  -  SLIDE  LIST  #2 
#1.    Great  Wall 

2.  Great  Wall 

3.  Great  Wall 

4.  Great  Wall 

5.  Mao 

6.  Street  scene 

7.  Street  scene 

8.  Pedi-bike  and  Rider 

9.  Woman  carrying  goods  to  Market  -  Kumming 

10.  Store  clerk  -  totaling  purchases  on  abacus 

11.  Chinese  typewriter 

12.  Chinese  computer 

13.  Street  entrepreneur  -  sewing 

14.  Street  entrepreneur  -  selling  vegetables 

15.  Street  vender 

16.  "Cabs" 

17.  Street  workers 

18.  Street  vendor 

19.  Street  scene 

20.  Flower  vender  -  Oali 

21.  Street  vendor  -  cooking  -  Beijing 

22.  Bike  Cart 

23.  Load  transported  on  bike 

24.  Textile  worker 

25.  Reform  school 

26.  Woman  lecturer 
CHILDREN 

27.  Children  in  Day  Care 

28.  Little  -girl  washing  ;  35S 


c 


29.  Girl  on  tricycle 

30.  Girl  playing  electronic  keyboard 

31.  Girls  playing  accordians 

32.  Infants  in  bamboo  carriage 

33.  8aby  and  portable  bed 

34.  Children  eating  watermelon 

35.  "Little  Princesses"  at  Imperial  Palace 

36.  Children  blowing  up  balloons 

37.  Student  guide  at  school  in  Beijing 
RECREATION 

38.  Pingpong 

39.  Boat  ride 

40.  Music 

41.  Basketball 

42.  Fu  Dog  (Dog/Lion) 

43.  Panda 

44.  Carp 

45.  Juggler  on  board  boat  in  Shanghai  harbor 

46.  Stone  camel  -  Ming  Tomb 

47.  Wall  of  Xian 

48.  Xian  Warriors  -  Qin  warrior  -  kneeling 

49.  Xian  warriors  -  horses 

50.  Xian  warriors  -  horses 

51.  Xian  warriors  -  charioteer 

52.  Xian  warriors  -  horses 

53.  X1an  warriors  -  horse 

54.  Xian  warriors  -  horss  &  chariot 

55.  Xian  warriors  -  overview  of  dig 

56.  Xian  warriors  -  overview  of  dig 
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57.  Stone  carving  explanation  -  Imperial  Palace 

58.  Carved  stone  walkway 

59.  Carved  stone  walkway 

60.  Marble  boat 

61.  Summer  palace 
RELIGION 

62.  Catholic  Church  -  Beijing 

63.  Pagoda  -  Xian 

64.  Lama  Temple  -  Hall  of  Prayer  for  Good  Harvests 

65.  Lama  Temple  -  Emperor  carried  up  ramps  to  intercede  with 

heaven 

66.  Lama  Temple 

67.  Buddha  carving  in  Rocks  -  Hangchou 

68.  Tie  Chi  -  or  Taijiquan  -  slow,  ballet-like  gymnastics  - 

centuries-old  ritual  to  stay  1n  shape 

69.  Dragon  Wall  -  Imperial  Palace 

70.  Shopping 

71.  Street  scene 

72.  Bus 

73.  Shanghai  harbor 

74.  Shanghai  harbor 

75.  Construction 

76.  House 

77.  Apartment 

78.  Bedroom 

79.  Kitchen 

80.  Entrance 
SS29/44/3 
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CHINA  SLIDE  LIST  #3 
THE  GREAT  HALL  &  XIAK  WARRIORS 

#1  Overview  of  Wall 

2.  Mountains 

3.  Great  Wall  -  Restored 

4.  Guard  station 

5.  Guard  station 

6.  Non-restored  segment  of  Wall 

7.  Non-restored  segment  of  Wall 

8.  Non-restored  segment  of  Wall 

9.  Non-restored  segment  of  Wall 

10.  Wall  in  desert 

11.  Great  Wall  segment 

12.  Great  Wall  segment 
^         13.  Great  Wall  segment 

14.  Great  Wall  segment 

15.  Great  Wall  segment 

16.  Carving 

17.  Moslem  influence 

18.  Great  Wall 

19.  Guard  stalion 

20.  "Dog"  tag 
XIAM  WARRIORS 

21.  Covered  dig 

22.  Inside  dig 

23.  Overview  of  warriors 

24.  Overview  of  warriors 

f  25.    Close  up  -  warriors  &  horses 

26.    Close  up  -  warriors 
SS29/44/4 
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27.  Restoration  process 

28.  Restoration  process 

29.  Standing  warrior 

30.  Close  up  of  head  of  warrior 

31.  Close  up  of  head  of  warrior 

32.  Hairstyle 

33.  Charioteer 

34.  Tools  found 
36.    Designs  in  a  chariot 
DAL  I 

36.  Entrance  to  city 

37.  Young  women  of  Dali 

38.  Young  women  of  Dali 

39.  Young  women  of  Dali 

40.  Grandfather  with  child 

41.  Rice  fields 

42.  Me  giving  out  Missouri  souvenirs 

43.  Water  buffalo 

44.  Water  buffalo 

45.  Rice  field 

46.  Road  to/from  Dali 

47.  Road  to/from  Dali 

48.  Road  to/from  fields 

49.  Fields 

50.  Stone  Forest 

51.  Stone  Forest 
FAVORITE  PEOPLE  SHOTS 

52.  Old  man  smoking 

53.  Young  boy  eating 

* 
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54.  Grandfather  and  grandson 

55.  Old  woman  with  bound  feet 
5$.  Old  man 

FAVORITE  BIKE  LOAD  SHOTS 

57.  Bike  with  slop  bucket 

58.  Loaded  bike 

59.  Loaded  bike 

60.  Loaded  bike 

61.  Refrigerator  on  bike 

62.  Furniture  on  bike 

63.  Couch  on  wheels 

64.  Man  carrying  ladder  while  riding  bike 

65.  Handicapped  biker 

66.  Handicapped  biker 

67.  Han  with  child  on  bike 

68.  Child's  seat  on  bike 

69.  Thermos  bottles  being  delivered  on  bike 

70.  Street  sweepers 

71.  Carrying  heavy  load 

72.  Carrying  heavy  load 

73.  Street  scene  from  above 

74.  Washing  machine  on  street 

75.  Mercedes 

76.  Imperial  Palace 

77.  Fisherman 

78.  Sunset  -  Hangchou 

79.  Sunset  -  Hangchou 

80.  *'  .en 
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TITLE:     ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHINA 


TARGET  AUDIENCE;    College  Freshman  and  Sophomores 


MAJOR  GOALS-: 

1.  To  gain  a  general  understanding  of  the  modern  history  of 
China's  economic  development  efforts. 

2.  To  gain  a  general  understanding  of  Third  World  development 
problems,  and  the  competing  theories  used  to  explain  the 
relationships  between  the  developed  and  developing  countries. 

3.  To  learn  how  China's  unique  historic,  geographic,  demographic 
and  cultural  characteristics  set  her  apart  from  other 
developing  countries,  and  perhaps  provide  her  with  an 
opportunity  to  develop  without  the  degree  of  dependency  and 
exploitation  that  usually  accompanies  development. 

4.  To  learn  how  China's  leaders  are  attempting  to  shape  their 
economic  development  policies  to  promote  rapid  development 
without  allowing  any  significant  degree  of  foreign  dependency 
or  exploitation. 

5.  To  be  able  to  make  an  informed  analysis  of  the  chances  of 
China  successfully  becoming  an  economically  developed  society 
without  losing  control  over  its  own  destiny. 


READING  ASSIGNMENTS : 

THE  LOGIC  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS/  6th  ed.,  Jones.  1988. 
Pages  189-235,   ("The  Conventional  Theory  of  Development"  & 
"Tue  Radical  Theory  of  Development") 

2.  CHINA'S  ECONOMY  AND  THE  MAOIST  STRATEGY,  Gurley.  1976.  Pages 
284-298,   ("Economists,  Prices,  and  Profits;  Some  Maoist 
Views" > 

3.  "China's  New  Materialism",  Gelb,  THE  NEW  LEADER ,  April  8,  1985 
"China  Hits  Its  Stride",  Silk,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  Nov.  19, 
1985. 

"1987:  Basic  Balance  in  Foreign  Trade",  Wang  Pinqing,  BEIJING 
REVIEW,  Feb.   1-7,  1988. 

"The  Coast  to  Intensify  Its  Export  Orientation",  Geng  Yuxin, 
BEIJING  REVIEW,  Feb.   15-. 8,  1988. 


STUDY  QUESTIONS: 

(Used  to  focus  lecture/discussions,  Individual  study  and  for  test 
at  end  of  unit. ) 


THE  LOGIC  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS,  Pages  189-235 

1.  Briefly  summarize  and  explain  the  conventional  and  radical 
theories  of  development.    Include  explanations  of  how  the  two 
theories  differ  in  their  views  of:  (1)  the  causes  of  under- 
development, (2)  foreign  aid,  (3)  foreign  trade,  (4)  foreign 
direct  investment,  and  (5)  technical  assistance.    Which  theory 
seems  the  most  accurate  to  you?  Why? 

2.  What  is  the  "Chinese  Model"?    Why  is  it  not  considered  a 
useful  model  for  most  other  Third  World  countries? 


CHINA'S  ECONOMY  AND  THE  MAOIST  STRATEGY,  Pages  284-298 

3.     Explain  why  the  Maoists  rejected  profit  incentives,  free 
competition  and  flexible  prices  as  ways  to  help  achieve  the 
development  of  China.    Do  the  Maoist  arguments  convince  you 
that  their  approach  could  produce  a  more  peaceful  and 
productive  society?    Why  or  why  not? 


Articles  from  THE  NEW  LEADER,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  &  BEIJING  REVIEW 

4.  Summarize  the  economic  reforms  being  implemented  during  the 
1980 's  by  Chinese  leaders  in  their  attempt  "to  create  a  new 
model  for  Socialist  development  —a  modern  mixed  economy  where 
Socialism  is  coupled  with  a  heavy  reliance  on  market  forces." 
Why,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  "Maoist  Strategy"  been  so 
substantially  rejected  by  China's  current  leaders? 

5.  What  evidence  can  you  find  in  the  articles  by  Gelb  and  Silk 
and  the  BEIJING  REVIEW  articles  that  the  Chinese  leaders  are 
trying  to  utilize  foreign  trade  and  investment  in  their 
development  effort  in  ways  that  will  avoid  the  dependency  and 
exploitation  "traps"  described  by  the  radical  theory  of 
development? 

6.  How  good  do  you  think  China's  chances  are  of  becoming  a 
modern,   independent  economic  power?    support  your  view  with  an 
analysis  of  all  the  factors  you  can  think  of  that  appear  to 
have  a  bearing  on  China's  chances.     What  does  China  have  going 
for  it  in  pursuing  this  goal  that  other  Third  World  countries 
don't?    What  are  the  major  obstacles  China  must  overcome? 
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-Lecture/discussions  focussed  on  study  questions 
-Slide  illustrated  lecture  with  slides  from  July  1988  trip 
-Appropriate  commercial  video  program  (if  available) 
-Essay  test  using  at  least  two  cf  the  "Study  Questions" 
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The  Third  World  Perspective  l*y 

The  Conventional  Theory  of  Development 

According  to  the  conventional  theory,  the  process  of  economic  growth  and 
development  in  the  LDCs  has  been  arrested  because  of  low  rates  of  pro- 
ductivity combined  with  high  levels  of  social  waste  and  inefficiency.  The 
Western  standard  of  living  is  high  because  modern  high-technology  workers 
produce  a  great  deal  in  eight  hours.  Conversely,  LDC  workers  produce  less, 
though  they  labor  longer  hours  because  they  work  inefficiently  with  primi- 
tive tools  and  methods.  For  example,  the  American  farm  laborer  works,  on 
the  average,  more  than  one  hundred  acres,  while  the  LDC  farmer  averages 
less  than  three  acres.  Furthermore,  the  American  squeezes  two  or  three 
times  as  much  annual  yield  out  of  each  acre  by  using  advanced  methods  of 
fertilization,  irrigation,  and  scientific  farming.  The  result  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  able  to  feed  abou  fifty  people,  while  the  LDC  farm  worker 
feeds  fewer  than  two.  The  higher  rate  of  agricultural  productivity  in  the 
Western  countries  allows  a  surplus  to  be  invested  in  industrial  development, 
while  retarded  agricultural  production  in  less  developed  countries  slows 
economic  growth  and  drains  the  labor  force. 

Western  workers  are  more  productive,  not  because  of  image  or  superior 
genes,  but  simply  because  they  have  machinery  and  automation  to  multiply 
the  results  of  their  labor.  US  production  consumes  about  11,000  pounds  of 
coal  equivalent  energy  annually  per  capita,  while  in  India  the  comparable 
figure  is  380  pounds  per  capita.  Western  productivity  is  based  on  using 
artificial  means  to  multiply  the  efficiency  of  human  workers. 

Hie  LDCs  cannot  match  the  mechanization  of  the  West  because  of  a 
shortage  of  capital.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  American  worker  is 
supported  by  $30,000  worth  of  capital  equipment  in  addition  to  a  sub- 
stantial investment  in  education  ("human  capital")  and  economic  infra- 
structure (roads,  railroads,  telephones,  harbors,  and  so  on).  The  most  basic 
question  for  the  conventional  theorists,  then,  is  how  and  where  the  LDCs 
can  raise  the  capital  necessary  to  increase  productivity  so  as  to  lift  them- 
selves from  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

The  basic  source  of  capital  for  all  economies  is  production  itself.  Crpital 
is  a  surplus  of  production,  a  portion  that  is  not  exhausted  by  personal 
consumption  but  rather  is  saved  and  invested.  If  200  bushels  >f  wheat  are 
produced  by  a  peasant  family  and  only  100  are  immediately  needed  to 
sustain  the  lives  of  the  producers,  the  other  100  can  be  sold  or  traded  for 
tools  and  tractors  (capital  goods)  that  would  enable  the  family  to  increase 
its  production,  say  to  300  bushels,  the  next  year.  The  second  year,  perhaps 
150  of  the  300  bushels  could  be  converted  into  "producer's  goods"— that  is, 
invested— to  raise  production  still  higher  in  the  third  year.  Thus,  the  theory 
of  self-sustaining  growth  holds  that  eventually  a  point  is  reached  when 
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productivity  gains  become  normal  as  a  result  of  constantly  increasing  invest* 
incut.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  become*  jnissiblc  to  achieve  per* 
mancntly  expanding  capitalization  and  also  rising  personal  consumption. 

The  problem,  according  to  the  conventional  theorist*  i*  that  economics 
reach  this  point  of  "takeoff"  *to  self-sustaining  growth  only  under  con- 
ditions of  rapid  capital  accumulation.  But  most  of  the  I.DCs  have  been  able 
to  achieve  only  modest  rates  of  saving  and  investment  because  of  poverty 
itself  and  various  forms  of  waste  and  inefficiency.  Even  when  surpluses 
might  be  generated,  they  tend  to  be  squandered  on  unnecessary  forms  of 
consumption  rather  than  on  growth-oriented  investment.  Five  kinds  of 
waste  significantly  retard  development:  (1)  runaway  population  growth,  (2) 
excessive  urbanization,  (3)  excessive  military  expenditures,  (4)  needless 
luxury  consumption,  (5)  official  corruption,  and  (6)  management  in* 
efficiency. 

I.  Population  Growth 

Populations  are  growing  much  faster  in  the  less  developed  countries  than  in 
the  developed  countries  (see  Tabic  5-1).  Developed  countries  grow  by 
about  1  percent  per  year.  In  contrast,  Africa  grows  almost  three  times  as 
fast— 2,7  percent  annually—and  some  populations  are  expanding  even 
faster,  i  atin  America  will  increase  its  population  by  75  percent  between 
1970  and  2U0O,  while  liurope  will  grow  by  only  18  percent  during  these 
years. 

The  LDCs  have  twice  as  much  of  their  population  under  ten  years  of  age 
as  do  the  developed  countries.  Because  infants  and  young  children  consume 
but  do  not  produce,  they  act  as  a  drain  on  economic  growth.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  country  with  a  3  percent  population  growth  rate  must  invest  6 
percent  of  its  production  each  year  just  to  keep  up  with  the  increase, 
w  ithour  achieving  any  expansion  of  per  capita  income* 

t  here  is  a  tragic  irony  in  the  growth  performance  of  the  Third  Worhl 


TABLE  5- 1 

Wlrere  population  is 
growing  the  fastest. 


Population 
(millions) 
1950  197(3 

1977 

Projected 
Increase 
1970-2GOO 

Protected 
Papulation 
(mtlltotttj 

Latin  America 

162  283 

342 

75% 

652 

Africa 

217  344 

424 

59% 

818 

Asia 

1,355  2,056 

3,355 

52% 

3,778 

Oceania 

13  19 

22 

46% 

35 

North  America 

166  228 

242 

37% 

333 

Soviet  Union 

180  243 

260 

35% 

330 

Europe 

392  462 

478 

18% 

568 
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from  I960  through  !  983,  the  total  economies  of  the  t DCs  grew  faster  than 
did  those  of  the  industrialized  count  's.  (Between  I960  and  1973,  for 
example,  the  combined  rate  of  growth  in  the  l-DCs  was  6.0  percent,  while  in 
the  industrialized  countries  it  was  5.1  percent.  From  1973  to  1980,  the 
comparison  was  4.7  percent  and  2  J  percent.  During  the  recession  years, 
1980  to  1983,  the  growth  rate  of  the  developing  world  was  1.9  percent,  as 
against  0,4  percent.  And  in  the  recovery  years,  1982  to  1985,  the  figures 
leveled  off  at  4.4  percent  and  3.0  percent,  respectively.)  The  wealthy  coun- 
tries of  North  America  and  Europe  had  population  increases  of  only  30 
percent  during  this  time  period,  compared  with  a  growth  of  over  85  percent 
for  the  combined  populations  of  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia.  As  a 
result,  the  industrialized  countries  gained  more  in  terms  of  per  capita 
economic  growth*  In  the  developing  world,  then,  population  growth  con- 
tinues to  outrun  the  benefits  of  economic  expansion,  with  the  result  that  the 
economic  capability  of  the  individual  continues  to  slide  even  as  the  national 
productivity  improves.  Thus  excessive  population  growth  among  the  LDCs 
retards  their  development  and  widens  the  gap  between  the  rich  nations  and 
the  poor 

W  hy  is  the  population  explosion  occurring  in  the  Third  World?  Hie  cause 
is  not,  as  many  people  believe,  an  increase  in  the  birthrate;  this  has  remained 
relatively  stable.  Rather,  a  decline  in  the  death  rate  has  been  achieved  by 
improved  public  health,  medicine,  and  nutrition.  I  listoncally,  the  richer 
countries  have  compensated  tor  the  longer  lite  expectancy  by  cutting  the 
birthrate  more  or  less  correspondingly,  and  their  average  family  size  tends 
to  be  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  the  developing  world's.  The  LDCs 
are  caught  in  a  difficult  transition  point:  Lite  expectancy  is  rising  rapidly, 
and  birthrates  are  dropping  very  Jowly.  As  a  result,  their  population 
growth  is  much  more  rapid  than  it  once  was,  far  exceeding  the  population 
growth  of  the  industrialized  countries.  Pertinent  comparisons  are  shown  in 
Table  5-2. 

Ltforts  by  »onic  LDCs  to  solve  this  problem  through  birth  control  and 
tamily  planning  have  not,  on  the  whole,  made  a  great  impact.  Many  peoples 
consider  large  families  a  blessing,  have  religious  objections  to  birth  control, 
or  are  culturally  ill  suited  ;o  the  regular  use  of  birth  control  methods.  Some 


TABLE  S-2 

Comparative  jutpula- 
turn  trends  between 
industrialized  ami  de- 
ve laptn$  countries. 
196$~2tKHh 


At  vra^c  Stze  of 
Household 

Birth  Riifc 
(per  tUlK)  popuLuum) 

!9kS  2000 

1965      t9S0  2000 

Industrialized 
Developing 

3.5        3.1  2.6 
5.2        5.0  4.1 

17.9       15.6  14.9 
38.4      29.4  24J 
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novel  approaches  have  had  a  limited  success.  In  India,  the  paymcnr  of  a 
small  reward  (less  than  S5)  has  induced  men  who  already  have  several 
children  to  undergo  voluntary  sterilization.  In  China,  the  government  has 
long  urged  young  people  to  postpone  marriage  and  childbcaring  until  they 
reach  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age.  More  recently,  however,  the  pop- 
ulation control  program  in  China  has  been  combined  with  the  ideology  of 
heroic  work  effort  and  has  produced  a  national  system  in  which  cohabita- 
tion and  personal  sexual  practices  are  matters  of  public  interest. 

Various  medical  innovations  may  achieve  real  breakthroughs  in  control- 
ling the  population  growth  of  the  Third  World.  Among  these  are  oral 
contraception  for  men  and  chemical  agents  that  prevent  conception  even  if 
taken  several  hours  after  insemination.  Meanwhile,  in  many  countries  the 
population  growth  is  not  being  arrested,  and  one  result  is  continued  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  declining  per  capita  GNP. 


2.  Excessive  Urbanization 

A  generation  ago,  all  of  the  world's  principal  population  centers  were  in  the 
industrialized  countries.  New  York.  Tokyo,  London,  Paris,  Rome,  and 
Moscow  led  the  list,  Gradually,  however,  through  both  disparate  birthrates 
in  the  developed  and  less  developed  worlds  and  migration  phenomena, 
other  names  began  to  appear  on  the  list:  Cairo,  Mexico  City,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  Buenos  Aires  are  examples.  Today  the  United  Nations  estimates  that  by 
the  turn  of  the  century,  all  but  three  of  the  world's  largest  cities  will  be  in  the 
underindustrializcd  world.  Msxtco  City,  already  in  1986  the  most  populous 
city  with  18.1  million  inhabitants,  will  have  grown  to  26.3  million. 

This  marked  urbanization  of  Third  World  populations  is  a  major  obstacle 
to  economic  and  social  development.  As  urban  populations  grow,  they 
require  a  variety  of  public  services,  including  health  care,  education,  water, 
waste  removal,  and  economic  security.  These  can  be  provided  only  through 
economic  growth  followed  by  either  central  planning  (socialism)  or  capital 
accumulation  and  taxation  .economic  liberalism).  If  the  population  oui- 
paces  economic  growth,  neither  route  will  be  available.  The  alternatives  are 
reduced,  therefore,  to  inadequate  development  and  progress  at  the  cost  of 
external  debt. 

Urbanization  in  the  Third  World  runs  afoul  of  these  alternatives.  In- 
ternational debt  is  accumulating  in  Third  World  countries  not  only  for 
.iunculuir.il  and  industrial  development  but  also  tor  development  of  the 
basic  economic  infrastructure,  water  and  waste  facilities,  technical  training, 
health  care,  and  population  control.  And  while  most  cities  in  the  dew'  >pcd 
svorld  contain  a  combination  of  extreme  wealth  and  hopeless  poverty  and 
Miualor.  tlu.se  ot  the  Third  World  are  among  the  products  ot  our  greatest 
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inhumanity.  Self-sufficiency  of  the  urban  poor  is  a  more  distant  goal  even 
than  for  the  rural  poor  who,  in  presence  of  fertile  soil  and  seasonal  rains,  are 
able  at  least  to  survive.  Furthermore,  the  urban  impoverished  are  much 
more  exposed  to  environment-related  disease,  crimes  of  violence,  inequities 
of  justice,  and  social  predators.  The  risks  are  greater  for  women  and 
children  than  for  healthy  men. 

Thus  the  burdens  of  urbanization  compound  the  phenomenon  of  eco- 
nomic development,  by  which  economic  growth  rates  in  absolute  terms  are 
rendered  fruitless.  If  the  benefits  of  growth  must  be  squandered  on  public 
assistance,  an  overburdened  criminal  justice  system,  indigent  medical  care, 
and  the  like,  they  cannot  be  used  either  for  centrally  planned  economic 
advancement  or  for  capital  accumulation,  investment  *nd  taxation.  They 
find  their  way  into  neither  the  public  nor  the  private  economy,  and  apparent 
economic  gains  are  lost  in  a  self-fulfilling  system  of  declining  economic 
capabilities. 

3.  Excessive  Military  Expenditure 

A  third  form  of  waste  that  erodes  the  small  increases  in  production  that  the 
developing  countries  are  able  to  achieve  is  military  expenditure.  Many 
developing  countries  spend  large  portions  of  their  scarce  resources  on  the 
maintenance  of  armed  forces.  From  1973  through  1982,  for  example,  the 
oil-producing  developing  countries  spen:  approximately  $360  billion  on 
military  policy,  while  the  nonoil  group  spent  an  additional  $374  billion. 
Together,  their  total  military  bill  for  the  decade  was  $734  billion.  In 
subsequent  years,  the  total  commitment  to  military  spending  diminished 
somewhat.  The  reduced  power  of  OPEC,  the  reduction  in  the  worldwide 
demand  for  oil,  and  the  general  disruption  m  world  prices  resulting  from  the 
recession  forced  down  oil  prices.  Among  the  results  were  reduced  income 
among  the  oil  exporters  and,  in  tact,  a  shirt  from  enormous  balancc-of-trade 
surpluses  to  significant  deficits.  For  the  nonoil  producers,  high  fuel  prices 
together  with  lower  prices  for  their  exports  forced  similar  reductions  in 
public  budgets.  In  each  case,  arms  imports  were  in  the  affected  sectors,  and 
spending  went  down  in  both  current  and  constant  dollars. 

The  years  between  1973  and  1982  represents  Ol'ECs  ascendency,  a 
period  in  which  Western  industrialized  nations  eagerly  provided  arms  to  the 
Third  World,  particularly  to  the  oil-producing  members,  in  return  for 
steady  «upplie:.  of  petroleum.  The  major  shift  in  the  arms  supply  occurred 
atter  the  oil  aisu  .n  the  West  during  the  winter  ot  1973-1974.  While 
during  the  nine  years  between  1965  and  1973  the  Third  World  purchase  ]  a 
total  of  $25  billion  in  arms  from  abroad,  in  the  succeeding  nine  years  (1974 
to  19S2)  this  figure  lumped  to  $76.2  billion,  a  threefold  increase.  Similarly, 
in  the  earlier  period  the  greatest  annual  amount  ot  arms  purchased  was  $3,7 
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billion  (in  1971  and  again  in  1973);  in  the  latter  period  the  highest  was 
$11.2  billion  (1978).  Figure  5-2  reveals  the  principal  suppliers  of  arms » 
the  Third  World.  The  figure  demonstrates  that  from  1973  to  1984,  four 
countries— the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  and  Britain- 
provided  about  85  percent  of  the  total  arms  export  to  the  Third  World 
Most  of  the  remainder  was  provided  by  such  Western  countries  as  West 
Germany,  Australia,  Canada,  and  Sweden  or  by  China  and  North  Korea. 
Note  also,  however,  that  by  1982,  Third  World  countries  were  also  nuking 
significant  arms  sales  to  other  Third  World  countries. 

The  reasons  for  this  huge  increase  in  military  expenditure  in  the  Third 
World  arc  many,  and  they  go  considerably  beyond  reasons  of  national 
grandeur.  Perhaps  most  important  is  the  degree  to  which  the  developing 
nations  remain  of  interest  to  the  superpowers.  As  Soviet  advances  and 
Cuban  troop  deployments  in  Africa  have  revealed,  military  opportunism  m 
the  Third  World  continues  to  be  a  foreign  policy  option  of  those  major 
powers  intciested  in  expansion.  A  second  reason  is  that  despite  the  apparent 
cohesion  of  the  Third  World  on  economic  issues,  it  is  in  disarray  politically, 
perhaps  more  now  than  at  any  other  time.  Important  examples  include 

1.  War  between  China  and  Vietnam,  causing  the  dislocation  of  a  delicate 
balance  in  Asia. 

2.  Hie  Arab  isolation  of  Egypt  after  the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace,  an  indica- 
tion of  Third  World  discontinuity. 

3.  The  withdrawal  of  Iran  from  familiar  inter-Arab  politics  and  the  de- 
velopment of  solidarity  following  the  right-wing  revolution  of  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini. 

4.  War  between  Iran  and  Iraq. 
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5.  Threat  of  Soviet  expansion  beyond  Afghanistan. 

6.  Left-wing  revolution  in  Centra!  America. 

7.  War  in  Lebanon  involving  civil  factions  and  both  Israel  and  Syria. 

8.  Threat  of  war  in  southern  Africa  in  face  of  South  African  commando 
raids  on  Lesotho,  Somalia*  the  Seychelles,  and  Angola  to  wipe  out 
sanctuaries  of  guerrillas  taking  part  in  the  fight  for  Namibian  in* 
dependence. 

Regional  conflict,  then,  is  at  the  base  of  the  huge  military  bill  of  the  Third 
World,  together  with  ideological  competition  and  sometimes  revolution 
between  Western-oriented  governments  and  socialist  movements.  The  larg- 
est single  problem  is  the  Middle  East,  where  persistent  Arab-Israeli  difficul- 
ties threaten  to  erupt  into  major  war;  where  Iran  and  Iraq  are  at  war  with 
great  assistance  from  extraregional  countries  including  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  France;  and  where  the  military  threat  to  maintain  a 
free  flow  of  oil  to  the  West  results  in  substantial  expenditure.  Between  1973 
through  1982,  the  Middle  East  accounted  for  $380  billion  of  the  Third 
World's  entire  military  bill,  representing  52  percent  of  the  whole. 

Military  expenditures  in  the  Third  World  have  been  merer  sing  since  1974 
more  rapidly  than  has  its  general  economic  growth.  The  consequence  is  that 
an  expanding  share  of  national  income  is  lavished  on  armaments,  so  that 
military  costs  are  a  severe  drain  on  its  economic  growth  potential.  In 
addition,  the  Third  World  coun  ries  together  expend  two  to  thiec  times  as 
much  for  modern  arms  annual*  as  they  receive  in  foreign  nonmtlitary 
assistance.  Although  many  have  attempted  to  recover  some  of  the  losses 
incurred  by  military  expenditure  by  assigning  troops  to  economic  develop- 
ment projects,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  excessive  and  costly 
arms  buildup  among  the  developing  countries  is  a  luxurious  indulgence 
undertaken  at  an  immense  loss  for  their  soci.:l  and  economic  development. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Soviet-American  .strategic  arms  race  so 
dominates  the  thinking  about  world  military  expenditures  that  the  cost  of 
arming  the  Third  World  is  often  overlooked.  But  for  advocates  of  the 
conventional  theory  at  development,  the  military  costs  of  tfv  Third  World 
are  every  bit  as  wasteful  as  is  the  balance  of  terror.  Critics  of  American  arms 
expenditure  are  fond  at  reciting  the  number  of  hospitals,  schools,  modern 
farm*.,  medical  discoveries,  and  social  programs  that  could  be  supported  by 
the  money  spent  on  a  new  generation  of  missiles.  Those  who  subscribe  to 
the  conventional  theory  ot  development  are  equally  quick  to  point  out  that 
were  it  not  tor  the  military  investment  in  the  Third  Wcrld  over  the  last 
decade — $""*•)  billion — social  and  economic  development  could  have  been 
accelerated  uumeastirablv.  It  seems  ironic  to  these  commentators  that  so 
much  should  be  wasted  on  arms,  only  to  have  the  same  governments  coming 
hack  to  the  Western  capitals  and  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  aid  agencies 
requesting  still  more  kinds  for  development. 
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But  those  who  associate  the  cost  of  armaments  with  forgone  development 
opportunities  look  beyond  the  military  expenditures  of  the  Third  World  and 
concentrate  on  the  world's  total  commitment  to  arms.  Willy  Brandt,  for 
example,  former  West  German  chancellor  and  now  advocate  for  in- 
lernatii  nai  reform,  equates  !dle  arms  stockpiles  with  nuclear  war  itself,  with 
respect  to  development.      .  .  |Tjhe  ever  increasing  accumulation  of  de- 
structive machinery  would  come  to  be  seen  as  even  more  perverse  [than  war 
itself  1— an  arsenal  w  Inch  kills  people  even  without  being  used  because  it  eats 
up  the  monev  without  which  people  are  condemned  to  death  through 
starvation."*  While  not  a  new  rallying  call,  the  Brandt  declaration  has 
formed  the  basis  of  a  number  <>t  studies  on  the  reallocation  of  national  and 
international  resouro-s  from  arms  to  development.  One  such  study,  con- 
ducted under  the  ..         ^  of  the  United  Nations,  projects  the  availability  of 
.uldition.il  funds  f.    international  economic  development  from  I^Stf  to 
2<H>0  using  two  major  indices:  per  uar  baseline  contributions  to  develop- 
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ment  by  industrialized  countries  and  additional  contributions  resulting  from 
the  reduction  in  military  expense  commitments*  In  Figure  5-3,  line  A 
results  from  a  linear  projection  from  1980  to  2000,  with  the  industrialized 
countries  making  a  standard  contribution  of  0 .35  percent  of  their  annual 
GNP  to  Third  World  development.  Line  B  makes  a  similar  projection,  this 
time  factoring  in  an  additional  15  percent  contribution  throughout  the 
1980s  and  an  additional  25  percent  contribution  throughout  the  1990s 
resulting  from  the  reduction  in  arms  spending.  Line  C  deals  only  with 
baseline  (pre-arms-reduction)  contributions,  but  using  a  figure  of  0.7  per* 
cent  of  annual  GNP  throughout  the  1980s  and  L0  percent  throughout  the 
1990s.  Finally,  line  D  uses  the  baseline  assumptions  of  line  C  but  then  adds 
contributions  resulting  from  15  percent  arms  reductions  in  the  1980s  and 
25  percent  in  the  1990s*  Since  the  values  are  based  on  1970  (not  adjusted 
for  inflation  or  changes  in  currency  values),  the  magnitude  of  the  differences 
is  difficult  to  appreciate.  Nonetheless,  the  essence  of  the  argument  is  that  as 
one  moves  from  the  minimal  assumption  of  line  A  to  the  maximal  assump- 
tion of  line  D,  the  value  of  investment  in  Third  World  development  multi- 
plies by  a  factor  of  approximately  twelve.* 

4.  Luxury  Consumption 

In  many  poor  countries,  the  abysmal  poverty  of  the  masses  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  astronomical  wealth  of  a  handful  of  landlords,  maharajas,  princes, 
or  industrial  barons.  The  stratification  (unequal  distribution)  of  wealth  is 
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much  sharper  in  the  IPCs  than  in  the  wealthy  nations.  For  example,  ta 
Colombia  the  top  5  percent  of  the  population  gets  42  percent  at  the  income 
(In  the  United  States,  the  top  5  percent  of  the  population  gets  16  percent  of 
the  income.  )  In  more  than  half  of  developing  countries,  less  than  10  pcra* 
of  farms  have  over  half  the  cultivable  acreage.  In  general,  the  percentage 
distribution  of  income  is  less  equitable  in  the  LDCs, 

St  might  be  thought  that  concentrations  of  wealth  could  be  invested  ia 
economic  development.  But  the  rich  throw  away  much  of  this  potential 
through  luxury  spending  on  automobiles  and  baronial  estates  instead  of 
putting  it  to  developmental  purposes.  The  wealthy  classes  in  the  Thai 
World  tend  to  emulate  privileged  Americans  and  Europeans.  In  addiboa 
some  send  sizable  amounts  abroad  to  avoid  taxes  and  possible  confiscation 
The  "Swiss-banks"  factor  is  said  to  have  drained  more  than  $3  billion  outd 
Latin  America  alone  in  unauthorized  outflows  during  the  1960s,  Keeping 
this  money  at  home  for  useful  investment  could  have  replaced  about  one- 
third  of  foreign  aid. 

But  not  all  luxury  expenditures  are  by  individuals.  Often  in  die  past,  poor 
nations  used  their  precious  hnds  to  create  false  impressions  of  their  eco- 
nomic condition.  Sometimes  in  the  name  of  religion— as  in  massive  tcmpks 
and  shrines— and  sometimes  in  more  secular  forms— such  as  massive  public 
works  projects  that  were  or  secondary  value  to  society— these  choices 
severely  strained  public  budgets.  More  recently,  international  aid  projects, 
both  intergovernmental  and  through  international  organizations,  have 
sought  to  prevent  this  sort  of  waste  by  monitoring  the  uses  of  domestic 
public  revenues  as  a  condition  of  providing  external  assistance.  The  recipi- 
ents often  regard  this  as  an  unwarranted  interference  in  domestic  affairs,  bm 
to  the  conventional  theory  of  development,  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  prudent  control  on  the  distribution  of  scarce  resources. 

5-  Official  Corruption 

Luxury  spending  by  individuals  often  crosses  over  into  corruption  and 
abuse  of  public  authority.  While  this  is  by  no  means  a  creature  of  the  Third 
World  (for  example,  the  repeated  revelations  of  corporate  theft  against  the 
US  government  by  way  of  fraudulent  charges  in  defense  contracts,  or  the 
frequency  of  federal  indictments  for  violations  ot  the  securities  and  ex- 
change  laws  of  the  VmtL^d  States),  the  scarcity  of  wealth  means  that  corrup- 
tion will  have  a  much  deeper  consequence  for  a  developing  economy.  In  the 
United  States  more  than  W  percent  of  the  taxes  that  are  due  (alter 
loopholes)  are  successfully  collected,  but  some  LDCs  have  an  actual  collec- 
tion rate  below  50  percent.  The  state  treasury—one  of  the  mam  instruments 
of  development— is  thus  depleted  by  tax  evasion.  In  addition,  allotments 
from  tiie  treasury  are  eroded  by  the  corruption  of  project  administrators  at 
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every  level,  A  flood  of  resources  put  into  the  pipeline  at  one  end  can  come 
out  the  other  end  reduced  to  a  trickle-  Sometimes  corruption  takes  the  form 
of  "legitimate"  expenditures  such  as  luxury  cars  for  officials  and  inflated 
expense  accounts. 

Another  form  of  waste  that  we  may  list  under  corruption  is  lavish 
expenditure  on  prestige  projects  whose  only  function  is  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  ruling  elites.  Examples  include  opulent  presidential  palaces  and 
ostentatious  airports  used  only  hy  the  rich  and  other  relatively  private 
luxuries.  Taken  together,  these  various  forms  of  corruption  are  a  significant 
drain  on  the  process  of  capital  accumulation. 

The  two  most  exceptional  instances  of  public  corruption  and  its  con- 
sequences for  developing  economies  have  occurred  in  lands  greatly  favored 
by  American  foreign  military  and  economic  aid.  They  involve  the  shah  of 
Iran  and  President  Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the  Philippines.  Each  was  a  close 
ally  of  American  diplomatic  and  military  policy t  and  each  received  billions 
of  dollars  from  the  United  States  in  military  and  economic  development  aid. 
Each  eventually  fell  ignominiously  at  the  hand  of  revolutionary  public 
opinion,  the  shah  to  a  fundamentalist  revolution  and  Marcos  to  exile  after 
having  attempted  to  rig  a  presidential  election  that  he  had  lost  to  the  wife  of 
his  assassinated  political  rival.  After  the  shah's  tali,  Iranian  officials  claimed 
that  fully  $24  billion  ot  public  funds,  most  of  it  US  aid,  had  been  exported 
by  the  shah,  most  of  it  to  the  United  States,  for  his  own  wealth.  And  upon 
the  fall  of  Marcos,  revelation  followed  revelation  regarding  Marcos's  prop- 
erty holdings  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  Swiss  bank  accounts, 
lavish  shopping  sprees,  political  favortism  in  the  use  of  aid  funds,  and  so  on, 
all  totaling  many  billions  of  dollars.  One  can  but  wonder  how  different 
might  be  both  the  polities  and  the  economies  of  these  two  countries  had 
corruption  not  so  dramatically  intervened  in  investment  capital. 

6.  Management  Inefficiency 

The  management  of  a  thriving  economy  is  an  enormously  complex  affair 
both  economically  and  politically,  in  addition  to  tax  revenue,  economic 
managers  must  arrange  for  finance,  negotiate  loans  at  tolerable  interest 
rates,  marshal  human  resources,  establish  priorities,  create  infrastructures, 
tram  personnel  for  industrial  functions,  make  judgments  about  risks  and 
probable  profits,  induce  investments  from  internal  and  external  sources, 
ensure  economic  efficiency  and  productivity,  and  perform  thousands  of 
other  integrated  functions.  Modern  economics  are  far  ion  complicated  to  be 
guided  bv  an  "invisible  hand"  or  other  self-regulator.  Instead,  countless 
well-trained  specialists  are  needed  both  for  creation  and  coordination,  just 
as  a  musician  must  know  the  scale  before  sight-reading  Beethoun,  so  must 
a  growing  cconoim  develop  around  trained  and  dedicated  specialists,  in 
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realizing  this,  the  developing  countries  have  for  the  past  three  decades  sent 
their  most  promising  young  scientists  and  managers  to  the  industrialized 
world  for  education  and  training.  Many  of  these  have  gone  either  to  the 
United  States  or  Western  Europe  for  training  in  capitalist  economics  or  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  training  in  socialist  economics.  The  object,  c  is  to 
improve  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  economic  development  without  incur- 
ring additional  dependence  on  or  interference  by  foreign  interests. 

The  long-range  costs  of  inefficient  planning  and  economic  implementa- 
tion arc  illustrated  dramatically  in  the  spending  binge  carried  on  by  the 
OPEC  countries  from  1974  through  1978.  During  that  time  they  spent  more 
than  $400  billion  on  development  projects,  and  Western  observers  estimate 
that  more  than  half  of  it  may  have  been  wasted. 

Immediate  social  and  political  consequences  of  rapid  development  were 
already  evident:  inflation,  unsound  organization,  an  excessive  building  boom, 
a  large  influx  of  foreigners,  an  adverse  impact  on  agriculture  and  tradirional 
industries  and  often  a  lopsided  distribution  of  wealth.  These  problems  in 
turn,  led  to  a  weakening  of  established  social  and  political  values,  accom- 
panied by  disappointment  and  resentment.1" 

Foreign  Economic  Assistance 

As  we  have  seen,  the  less  developed  countries  are  typically  low-income 
agrarian  societies  that  devote  the  greater  portion  of  their  economic  activity 
to  subsistence  production.  Industrial  development  and  agricultural  mecha- 
nization are  the  keys  to  economic  expansion,  but  these  are  inhibited  by  a 
shortage  of  capital  rooted  in  low  productivity.  The  small  capital  surpluses 
that  do  accumulate  are  depleted  by  population  growth,  excessive  urbaniza- 
tion, military  expenditures,  luxury  consumption,  corruption,  and  inefficient 
management,  This  basic  solution,  in  the  conventional  view,  is  to  find  new 
sources  or  capital  and  to  use  more  effectively  the  capital  that  is  available. 

While  LDCs  are  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  capital  and  technology,  these 
assets  exist  in  surplus  in  the  developed  countries.  Can  the  rich  states,  at 
reasonable  cost  to  themselves,  stimulate  the  systems  of  the  poor  states  by 
injecting  economic  nutrients  at  critical  points?  Can  we  devise  an  effective 
means  of  capital  transfer  to  prime  the  pump  of  development,  without 
making  unreasonable  demands  on  the  benevolence  of  the  prosperous  peo- 
ples? lour  forms  of  assistance  from  the  developed  nations  to  the  LDCs  have 
dominated  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  conventional  view:  ( I )  foreign  aid. 
:  hircmn  trade,  0)  foreign  direct  investment,  and  (4)  technical  assistance. 
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I.  Foreign  Aid 

Foreign  aid  is  a  transfer  of  publicly  held  or  publicly  guaranteed  resources  to 
one  or  more  developing  countries,  either  in  the  form  of  direct  funding  or  in 
commodities  and  goods  subsidized  by  the  donor  country.  It  can  take  the 
form  of  outright  grants  or  of  long-term,  low-interest  loans*  It  may  come 
directly  from  a  single  country  (called  bilateral  aid)  or  from  an  international 
organization  or  other  funding  consortium  that  has  use  of  the  funds  of 
several  donor  states  (called  multilateral  aid).  When  loans  are  involved,  they 
may  be  made  on  a  short-term  basis  (usually  for  not  more  than  one  year)f  on 
an  intermediate  basis  (usually  for  one  to  ten  years),  or  for  the  long  term  (ten 
or  more  years,  usually  twenty-five  but  sometimes  as  long  as  forty  years). 
Because  of  the  length  of  time  for  repayment  and  the  favorable  interest  rates, 
developing  countries  usually  prefer  long-term  loans  to  the  others* 
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As  evidence  of  the  growth  of  long-term  capital  for  use  by  the  I  hird 
World,  studies  show  that  in  1970  the  total  amount  of  public  and  publicly 
guaranteed  external  capital  that  flowed  to  the  Third  World  was  $10.3 
billion  By  1981,  that  amount  had  risen  to  $78.6  billion.  And  after  some 
decline  during  the  recession  of  the  early  1980s,  it  again  rose  to  above  $70 
billion  in  1984.  (Note  that  this  is  additional  annual  debt,  not  cumulative 
debt.)  Tins  huge  annual  increase  is  attributed  to  a  number  of  causes.  One  is 
lhat  while  the  industrialized  nations  arc  not  giving  a  larger  share  of  their 
wealth  to  the  Third  World,  their  total  wealth  as  measured  in  gross  nationa 
product  is  increasing,  so  that  even  a  fixed  percentage  results  in  a  larger  total 
amount.  More  important,  however,  is  the  determination  by  the  Western 
world  not  to  permit  certain  economies  to  collapse.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  such  nations  as  South  Korea,  Thailand,  Egypt,  Israel,  Indonesia,  and  the 
larger  economies  of  Latin  America.  it. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  new  public  and  publicly  guaranteed  capital  that 
flowed  to  the  Third  World  in  1981,  $55.3  billion,  or  70  percent,  went  to 
just  fifteen  countries,  flic  amounts  ranged  from  $1.6  billion  to  $13.4  billion 
(Mexico).  In  1984,  when  the  total  flow  was  just  over  $70  billion,  $55.7 
billion  (80  percent)  went  to  twenty  countries  in  amounts  ranging  from  $1.0 
billion  to  $9.6  billion  (Brazil).  But  as  Table  5-3  indicates,  46  percent  of  the 
new  funds  were  used  to  make  annual  payments  on  outstanding  obligations. 


TABLE  5-3 

Twenty  principal 
Third  World  recip- 
ients of  public  and 
publu  h  guaranteed 
external  capital. 
|9J?6,  together  with 
annual  repayment 
debt  and  net  value  uf 
new  capital,  ex- 
pressed in  Mhem  <>/ 
US  dollars. 


Recipient 


New 
Capttat 
How 


Pjvments 
Due 


Net  Value  of 
New  Capital 


Brazil 

S.  Korea 

Mexico 

Indonesia 

Algena 

fnd;a 

Egypt 

Portugal 

Turkey 

G recce 

Chile 

Nigeria 

Malaysia 

Israel 

Colombia 

Thailand 

Morocco 

Philippines 

Pakistan 

Peru 


9.6 

5.5 

4.8 

3.8 

3.0 

2.9 

2.7 

2.5 

2.4 

2.3 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

1.9 

1.8 

1.5 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 


1.60 

2.49 

3.66 

1.63 

3.27 

0.83 

1.71 

1.53 

1.18 

0.60 

0.32 

2.00 

0.5  1 

0.S9 

0.55 

0.69 

0.64 

0.35 

0.62 

0.32 


8.0 
3.0 
1.14 

2.17 
(0.27) 
i.07 

0.99 

0.97 
1.22 
1.70 
1.78 
0.10 
1.49 
1.01 
1.25 
0.81 
0.66 
0.95 
0.58 
0.68 
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leaving  only  $30.3  billion  out  oi  $55.7  billion  in  new  funds  for  investment 
in  development,  in  the  case  of  Algeria,  the  cost  of  annus!  obligations 
actually  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  newly  inflowing  capital,  and  for  several 
other  countries  the  debt  due  reached  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the 
new  capital. 

When  the  United  Nations  initiated  the  first  Development  Decade  ( I960- 
1970),  it  was  hoped  that  the  developed  countries  might  eventually  raise 
their  international  assistance  to  a  level  of  1  percent  of  gross  national 
p.  nluct  per  year.  Later,  when  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  (UNCTAD)  became  the  major  economic  voice  of  the  Third 
World,  the  goal  was  scaled  down  to  a  more  modest  0.7  percent.  Among  the 
principal  Western  lenders,  however,  only  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden  had 
ever  exceeded  a  full  percentage  of  CiNi*  through  1 98 1 ,  and  only  the  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  and  Norway  had  crossed  the  0.7  percent  mark  in  the 
ten-year  average.  Table  5-4  shows  the  performances  of  several  principal 
industrialized  nations  with  respect  to  the  internationallv  established  uoak 

By  1 97(1,  after  having  given  more  than  SI 25  billion  in  bilateral  economic 
and  military  assistance  since  the  Second  World  War.  plus  substanti.ii 
amounts  of  Food  for  Peace  and  multilateral  .ud,  the  American  wiiimuncss  to 
contribute  had  declined.  An  increased  awareness  of  unanswered  social 
needs  within  the  United  States  has  led  to  demands  by  1  ingress  and  the 
public  that  US  resources  be  used  to  solve  domestic  problems  hrst.  Aid 


TABLE  5-4 

Internatumai  mJ  hx  prim  tfutl 

tupf'lwrt  tvtlh  rc 

hi #>«•</  USCIM)  pull. 

expressed  tn  peucut^e  ttf  liSP  (or  ttutxtmutn 

ttmtnhuttim,  /V"7  -l*)S!. 

r    "  " 

Mm  tmum 

Ten-Year 

Annual 

Average 

United  Arab  Emirate* 

1 1.9 

Saudi  Arabia 

8.2 

Kuwait 

8.2 

6.8 

United  Arab  Emirates 

Netherlands 

1.0 

6.6 

Saudi  Arabia 

Sweden 

1.0 

l:ni>pg<mHi%)  5.0 

Kuwait 

Norway 

0.9 

0.9 

Netherlands 

France 

0.7 

0.9 

Sweden 

UNCTAD  Goal  0.8 

Norway 

West  Germany 

0.5 

(0.7%)  0.6 

France 

United  Kingdom 

0.5 

0.5 

Canada 

Canada 

0.5 

0.5 

Australia 

Australia 

0.5 

0.4 

West  Germany 

United  States 

0..? 

0.4 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

0.3 

0.2 

United  States 

Italy 

i 

0.2 

0.2 

\.\p.iu 

U.I 

Italy 

Vnwnr  W«Titi  H.ink.  \t*ir/.i  ih-trift'Mtnt  Ktfn*ft<  f'.sl 
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appropriations  are  a  favorite  target  of  the  taxpayer  revolt.  In  addition,  sow 
liberals  have  begun  to  oppose  foreign  assistance  as  a  potential  foot  in  tk 
door  for  American  interventionist,  while  conservatives  are  offended  fejr 
hostility  toward  the  United  State*  among  the  more  than  seventy-five  de- 
veloping countries  that  have  shared  this  largesse.  Some  US  economists  have 
come  to  see  aid  as  a  worn-out  formula  that  doesn't  work*  Billions  of  dollar* 
were  poured  into  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin  America,  for  example, 
without  achieving  the  decisive  development  breakthrough  that  had  beta 
promised  by  President  Kennedy.  In  general,  the  American  disillusKMtawtt 
with  aid  makes  unlikely  the  expansion  of  giving  by  the  United  States. 

As  the  figures  demonstrate,  however,  other  industrialized  countries  and 
the  oil-exporting  countries  of  the  Third  World  have  entered  where  the 
United  States  has  tended  to  retreat.  Some  experts  have  argued  that  the 
OPEC  countries  have  become  lenders  principally  as  a  means  of  offsetting 
Western  charges  that  OPECs  price  increases  between  1973  and  1983  had  i 
more  devastating  impact  on  Third  World  development  than  did  any  We*c- 
ern  policy,  since  the  nonoil-productng  Third  World  countries  were  faced 
with  the  same  increases  as  were  the  industrial  giants.  Moreover,  while  the 
industrial  trading  partners  had  industrial  produce  with  which  to  balance  (or 
at  least  partially  balance)  their  international  trade  and  capital  accounts,  the 
nonoil-developing  countries  were  driven  further  into  debt  by  OPEC  policies. 
Much  of  OPECs  lending  policy  was  designed  to  ease  this  burden  and  was  a 
the  form  of  petroleum  subsidies. 

Worldwide  economic  recession  and  OPECs  loss  of  grip  on  the  intern* 
rional  petroleum  market,  each  of  which  occurred  in  the  early  1980s,  it* 
suited  in  rather  sharp  declines  in  foreign  assistance  by  both  the  Western 
industrialized  countries  and  the  Middle  East  oil  producers.  This  is  evident  m 
that  in  1984,  the  flow  of  new  public  and  publicly  guaranteed  capital  to  the 
Third  World  was  almost  10  percent  below  what  it  had  been  in  1979,  and 
moreover,  1984  was  a  recovery  year. 

Unfortunately,  increases  by  all  donors  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
capital  needs  of  the  less  developed  countries  during  the  rest  of  this  century. 
Some  economists  believe  that  the  IJDCs  could  usefully  absorb  five  or  ten 
times  as  much  outside  capital  as  will  he  available.  But  the  present  prospects 
a  general  decline  in  the  significance  of  foreign  aid,  despite  population  ami 
growth  needs. 

2.  Foreign  Trade 

It  is  for  more  than  poetic  reasons  that  foreign  aid  and  foreign  trade  art 
considered  by  the  conventional  view  ot  development  to  be  the  principal 
ingredients  of  modernization.  Since  self-sufficiency  is  impossible  in  nu»t 
economies,  the  acquisition  of  foreign  sources  of  goods  (imports;  and  foreign 
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markets  for  the  export  of  products  are  essential  elemenrs  in  economic 
expansion. 

More  specifically,  foreign  trade  plays  several  important  roles  in  a  de- 
veloping economy,  one  of  which  relates  directly  to  foreign  aid.  Aid,  which  in 
effect  is  the  temporary  importation  of  money,  brings  new  debt,  both  in  the 
form  of  principal  that  must  bsr  repaid  either  gradually  or  it  some  distant 
point  and  in  the  form  of  interest.  Hence,  every  dollar  borrowed  represents  a 
dollar  plus  in  the  debt  column.  Since  domestic  sources  of  public  revenue  are 
scarce  in  the  developing  economics,  profit  from  the  export  of  products  is  the 
safest  route  to  repayment  of  debt  (debt  service).  Export  trade,  then,  is  an 
important  source  of  new  capital.  The  certainty  of  export  markets  is  also 
important  in  determining  the  volume  of  a  product  that  will  be  produced,  a 
factor  that,  in  turn,  determines  the  selling  price  of  the  item  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  markets.  The  price,  far  its  part,  helps  determine  the  ability  of 
the  product  to  compete  in  world  markets.  Finally,  export  trade  is  essential  in 
maintaining  the  developing  economy's  trade  balance-  While  accumulating  a 
capital  debt  by  borrowing  foreign  money,  a  developing  economy  cannot 
afford  also  to  amass  a  trade  deficit,  a  situation  in  which  the  valu*?  of  its 
imports  exceeds  the  value  of  its  exports.  Part  of  a  development  strategy, 
therefore,  must  be  the  manufacture  of  products  for  export  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  at  competitive  prices  so  that  the  sale  of  goods  in  world 
markets  will  at  least  equal  in  value  the  goods  that  are  imported, 

Export  performance,  then,  is  a  critical  indicator  of  development  progress 
in  the  conventional  theory  of  development.  Evidence  shows  that  between 
1965  and  197.?,  the  Third  World's  export  performance  paralleled  that  of 
the  industrialized  market  economies  at  only  a  fraction  of  a  percent  lower. 
From  1973  to  1985,  however,  as  the  export  volume  of  the  developed  world 
continued  to  decline,  the  Third  World's  leveled  off  and  exceeded  both  the 
industrialized  market  economies  and  the  world.  And  after  1985,  it  is  pro- 
jected that  while  Third  World  exports  will  onccagain  parallel  those  of  the 
developed  world,  they  will  exceed  the  latter  in  volume.  Figure  5-4  demon- 
strates these  trends. 

Apart  from  the  aggregate  figures,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  different 
sectors  of  the  Third  World  have  different  rates  of  growth  in  both  their  gross 
domestic  product  and  their  exports.  Between  1973  and  1V"0,  for  example, 
the  oil-producing  states  led  in  the  Third  World  in  both  categories;  but  as 
OPKC  began  to  lose  its  hold  on  world  petroleum  markets  in  the  1980s,  the 
I  bird  World  exporters  of  manufactured  goods  became  the  pacesetters  in  the 
expansion  of  both  gross  domestic  product  and  exports.  In  the  first  of  these 
periods  the  Third  World  producers  of  primary  goods  other  than  oil  lagged 
behind  all  others,  bur  in  the  1980s  they  have  exceeded  the  oil  producers  in 
annual  growth  in  (il)P, 

f  igure  5-5  demonstrates  these  trends  with  respect  to  gross  domestic 
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FIGURE  5-4 
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product  by  sector  of  the  Third  World  for  the  current  decade.  Figure  5-6 
compares  export  growth  rates  in  manufactured  goods  of  the  industrialized 
countries  and  the  nonoil-producing  members  of  the  Third  World  between 
1973  and  1982.  Note  that  in  every  category,  Third  World  exports  are 
growing  at  a  significantly  faster  rate  than  are  those  of  the  industrialized 
countries.  And  contrary  to  the  common  viewpoint  that  Third  World  man- 
ufactured  exports  are  mainly  clothing  and  other  textiles,  note  the  com- 
parative  growth  rates  in  iron  and  steel,  chemicals,  and  engineering  products. 

But  what  of  import  trade?  Needless  to  say,  one  way  to  reduce  the  need  to 
export  (if  one  were  not  looking  tor  profit)  would  be  to  reduce  imports.  But 
in  a  developing  economy,  this  luxury  is  unavailable.  Every  development 
strategy  attempts  to  convert  reliance  on  exhaustible  raw  materials  into 
manufactured  or  semimanufactured  commodities.  This  conversion  requires 
industrialization/thus  introducing  needs  that  are  not  common  to  the  young 
economy:  building  materials  (processed  metals,  cement),  infrastructure 
(electricity  generating  plants,  heavy  transportation,  importing  and  export- 
ing facilities),  machinery  for  production  and  the  like.  These  are  available 
only  abroad,  and  although  prices  may  be  restrained  by  competition,  they  arc 
very  costly  indeed.  l"hus,  in  order  to  prepare  to  manufacture  goods  for 
export,  the  economy  must  first  import  the  wherewithal  to  produce.  Import 
and  export  trade,  accordingly,  present  from  the  start  a  precarious  problem 
of  balance,  as  do  commodities  with  capital. 
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3.  Foreign  Direct  Investment 

Because  the  flow  of  governmental  foreign  aid  is  not  on  the  recommended 
scale,  conventional  theorists  look  for  other  forms  of  capital  transfers  froa  | 
the  developed  to  the  less  developed  states.  Long-term  private  investment  by 
profit-seeking  firms  offers  the  greatest  possibility  of  expanded  resource 1 
flow.  Billions  of  dollars  move  every  day  through  the  money  markets  of  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan,  and  if  even  a  fraction  woe 
directed  to  the  Third  World  the  effect  would  be  substantial.  But  the  shared 
global  foreign  investment  going  to  developing  countries  has  in  fact  been 
declining  as  the  wealthy  nations  focus  their  trade  and  investment  in-! 
creastngly  on  one  another.  The  problem  for  the  conventional  approach  is  to* 
attract  new  interest  from  global  business  to  invest  in  the  developing  coua-  ( 
tries. 

This  positive  attitude  toward  foreign  capital,  advocated  by  Western-' 
oriented  governments  such  as  Indonesia,  Brazil,  and  Taiwan,  is  directly 
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opposed  to  the  radical  ideology  of  states  like  Libya  and  Cuba,  which  depict 
foreign  investment  as  a  form  of  neocolonialism  (see  below).  Even  the 
Western-oriented  states  share  some  fear  of  the  multinational  giants  like 
General  Motors,  whose  annual  global  sales  dwarf  the  GNPs  of  more  than 
1 10  countries.  But  conventional  theorists  argue  that  controlled  foreign 
investment  is  a  proven  stimulus  to  rapid  growth,  as  demonstrated  in  South 
Korea,  Brazil,  Nigeria,  and  other  countries.  To  attract  more  foreign  invest- 
ment, many  countries  maintain  public  relations  offices  and  consulates  in  the 
major  capital  centers  (New  York,  London,  Paris,  and  Tokyo,  for  instance) 
and  publish  advertisements  and  lavish  inserts  in  the  world  financial  press 
(such  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Fortune)  singing  the  praises  of  investment 
in  their  economies. 

Advocates  of  increased  foreign  investment  enumerate  the  following 
advantages  of  foreign  capital:11 

1 .  Jobs  Most  positions  created  by  foreign  firms  go  to  indigenous  workers. 
For  example,  US  multinational  enterprises  operating  in  the  developing 
countries  employ  more  than  3  million  locals,  as  against  only  25,000 
American  nationals  located  abroad, 

2.  Technology  The  foreign  firm  brings  the  most  advanced  methods  and 
technologies,  acting  as  an  agent  for  the  transfer  of  new  knowledge.  This 
spills  over  to  local  subcontractors  as  production  is  integrated  in  the  local 
economy. 

3.  Import  substitution  Foreign  investment  often  helps  the  balance  of 
payments  of  the  less  developed  country  by  enabling  it  to  produce  for 
itself  what  it  once  imported. 

4.  Market  access  The  foreign  firm  brings  international  market  connec- 
tions conducive  to  a  continued  inflow  of  capital  and  the  expansion  of 
export  opportunities. 

5.  Efficiency  The  profit  incentive  is  keyed  to  cost  reduction  and  the 
maximal  use  of  resources.  The  foreign  investor  has  a  natural  motive  and 
the  managerial  skills  to  organize  local  people  and  information  in  the 
most  cost-effective  and  productive  way. 

6.  Demonstration  effect  Local  enterprises  may  be  induced  to  utilize  the 
techniques  and  management  ideas  of  the  efficient  foreign  branch  to 
maintain  their  competitive  position. 

7.  Planning  International  investors  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  assess 
the  comparative  advantages  of  local  production  in  vvorlu  markets,  and 


!  I.  Rolvffn  i  .tmpos.  "Konomu  I'oIm  .im!  i'oltfn.il  Myths,"  in  Paul  I".  Stgsmjnd,  cd„  the 
Idcitittyi'S  of  the  ihtvUtpittii  Xjittttts  (Ntrw  ^1  <irk:  itaifscr,  1%?),  pp.  4JH-424. 
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they  may  aid  in  the  identification  of  idea!  lead  sectors  for  planned  axami 
economic  development. 12  | 


For  all  these  reasons,  the  politically  more  conservative  voices  in  the 
World  reject  the  isolationist  course  of  a  closed  door  to  Western  capi 


4.  Technical  Assistance 
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A  third  form  of  international  aid  co  the  developing  countries  is 
assistance.  Most  of  the  world's  research  and  development  is 
the  rich  countries.  If  the  results  of  technological  advances  are  not 
confined  to  the  privileged  peoples  and  if  the  benefits  of  scientific 
are  to  be  shared  by  all  of  humanity,  a  means  must  be  found  to 
what  has  been  called  the  transnational  migration  of  knowledge, 
of  technical  assistance  include  the  Atoms  for  Peace  Program,  undo1 
the  United  States  has  given  small  atomic  reactors  and  fissionable 
to  more  than  fifty  countries  to  promote  peaceful  applications  of 
technology;  the  arid  zone  research  program,  under  which  the  United 
supports  research  on  desaiinization  of  sea  water  by  advanced  means; 
most  significant  of  all,  scientific  advantages  in  agriculture  known 
lectivcly  as  the  Green  Revolution,  which  brings  to  developing  nations 
ern  cultivation  techniques  and  new  seed  strains  that  make  possible  a 
matte  increase  in  farm  productivity.  I 

Using  the  new  methods  of  the  Green  Revolution,  the  output  of  pm 
cereals  (rice,  corn,  wheat)  can  he  multiplied  without  any  expansion  #f 
acreage  or  the  labor  force.  For  example,  high-yielding  dwarf  variety  WK. 
pioneered  in  Mexico,  has  a  genetic  potential  double  or  triple  that  of  tbcVk 
yielders  among  older,  tall-strawed  varieties.11  With  American  help,  tb 
advance  has  been  introduced,  along  with  the  necessary  ^uppoainJl 
proventents  in  fertilizer,  insecticides,  weed  killers,  irrigation,  and  maJ*  i 
cry,  on  the  Indian  subcontinent. 

The  results  have  been  spectacular.  India  increased  its  wheat  produJfc 
by  SO  percent  in  four  years,  Pakistan  by  60  percent  in  two*  These ■> 
nations  have  long  been  known  as  major  food-deficit  sufferers,  dependent* 
charitable  imports.  Now  they  are  approaching  not  only  self-sufficiencJBf 
even  surplus  and  a  capacity  for  export.  m 

A  similar  advance  in  high-yielding  dwarf  variety  rice,  1RH,  has  ended d* 
Philippines'  historic  dependence  on  rice  imports.  Transfer  of  the  Philip 

12.  M.irrv  <».  Miiwn.  "The  MultifUtMWui  t-< »rpor .itiuti  .is  .in  Auiitcv  ol  humuimc 
imur,"  in  B.trh.tr.t  W.ircl,  I  cnorr  IVAniott,  and  1 1).  Kmm<tfk.  «KM  Ih  Wnh 
f\ew  Wk:  (.olumh:t  University  Press,  1V7U.  pp.  242~2>L 

!  \,  Nofiiun  ftorl.ttf£«  **  I  he  ittwn  Revolution.  Peter,  .tin!  Itunuiiuv,'*  VnpttUtnm 
HnlU'tm.  selection  no.  $5,  f.munrv  H7f. 
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advances  to  Sri  Lanka  increased  the  lattcr's  production  by  26  percent  in 
three  years*  Many  other  countries  are  benefiting  from  these  hybrid  grains, 
including  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Laos,  Malaysia,  Morocco, 
Nepal,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  and  Vietnam, N  It  is  also  known  that  the  Green 
Revolution  is  finding  its  way  into  the  communist  world* 

These  impressive  achievements  have  vast  political  and  economic  con- 
sequences. A  few  years  ago,  leading  demographers  were  predicting  a  global 
food  crisis  caused  by  population  expansion.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this 
problem  is  now  solved  or  only  postponed,  but  the  present  trend  seems  to  be 
toward  food  self-sufficiency.  This  trend  will  reduce  external  dependence 
and  relieve  halance-of-payments  problems-  Internally,  productivity  in- 
creases may  support  advances  in  industrialization.  Many  of  the  now  ad- 
vanced nations  squeezed  their  surpluses  out  of  agriculture  to  finance  in- 
dustrial development,  and  we  can  expect  this  pattern  to  be  repeated  in  the 
LDCs.  Thus,  the  Green  Revolution  may  promote  a  more  dynamic  political 
and  economic  prospect  for  the  developing  countries. 

There  are,  however,  some  costs  that  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  Green  Revolution,  The  intensive  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  anit 
insecticides  raises  ecological  issues  that  are  now  familiar  in  the  wealthier 
nations.  Fish  and  wildlife  are  endangered,  and  the  runoff  carries  excessive 
nutrients  and  poisons  to  the  oceans,  whose  ability  to  sustain  pollution  is  iJot 
infinite.  The  vulnerability  of  the  new  strains  to  disease  requires  increasing 
dosages  of  insecticide,  with  the  long-term  danger  that  new  insect  varieties 
will  develop  thar  are  resistant  to  all  known  poisons. 

There  are  also  social  problems  associated  with  the  Green  Revolution. 
Advanced  agriculture  is  based  on  the  substitution  of  capital  for  labor  *o  pay 
tor  machines,  seeds,  fertilizer,  insecticides,  and  irrigation  systems.  As  agri- 
culture becomes  capital  intensive  rather  than  labor  intensive,  small  fanners 
are  squeezed  out.  Agricultural  employment  may  be  reduced  as  productivity 
increases.  Thus,  the  effect  of  the  Green  Revolution  is  to  widen  class  dispari- 
ties rather  than  to  narrow  them,  increasing  the  characteristic  problem  noted 
earlier  in  regard  to  stratification.  Ihe  initial  beneficiaries  of  ihc  Green 
Revolution  may  he  the  already  prosperous  rather  than  the  suffering  poor. 
But  advocates  of  the  conventional  theory  argue  that  the  timid  of  benefits 
will  inevitably  trickle  down  to  the  lower  classes  and  that  the  solution  to 
maldistribution  effects  is  rational  planning  by  governments  rather  than 
forgoing  the  possibilities  of  the  new  approach. 

The  benefits  of  technical  assistance  are  not  limited,  ot  course,  to  the 
auncuitur.il  sector.  In  industry,  computers  and  advanced  electronic  equip- 
ment have  been  transferred  to  the  developing  countries  to  improve  pro- 

f  I     I  is'tr  lifrtMH.      I  ffr  S«M.ti  |i!t|.  u1  «*f  Hn'ttHt'tl  Kt  whit tnff,"  hftctft.  (fitful  i  t ttti  HUltKW. 
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ductility  and  to  expand  industrial  potential*  Computers  have  also 
introduced  to  improve  managerial  efficiency  and  education.  Advances  i 
chemical  technology  have  enabled  many  of  the  oil-rich  developing  coumrio 
to  improve  their  own  refining  capabilities,  thus  permitting  them  to 
finished  products  rather  than  crude  oil  to  industrial  consumers. 

Furthermore,  both  governments  and  international  organizations  such  u 
the  United  Nations  make  technical  experts  available  to  the 
countries.  Faced  with  technical  problems  in  management,  industry, 
or  agriculture,  developing  countries  can  call  upon  foreign  personnel  km 
foreign  agencies  for  assistance.  These  persons  are  part  of  the  network 
which  technology  is  gradually  transferred  to  the  Third  World  from 
industrialized  centers  of  the  world. 

The  technological  revolution,  a  product  of  a  handful  of  indu 
countries,  holds  two  benefits  for  the  underindustrialized  nations.  First,  i 
provides  the  instruments  of  technology  to  improve  management, 
ufacturing,  communications,  transportation,  and  the  like.  Second, 
of  wages  that  are  relatively  lower  than  those  in  the  industrialized 
the  manufacture  of  technological  goods  offers  opportunities  for  employ 
ment  in  parts  of  the  Third  World  in  which  political  stability  invites 
plant  construction,  indceu  this  has  become  such  a  serious  problem 
many  technology  corporations  in  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Vfafcis 
Europe  import  virtually  all  ,>f  their  own  manufactures,  thus  depriving  tbrif, 
domestic  labor  forces  of  countless  job  opportunities. 

These  two  phenomena  together — the  use  of  technological  products  tor 
economic  development  and  die  employment  of  vast  numbers  of  paxm 
in  the  manufacture  of  technological  devices — comprise  the 
known  as  technology  transfer.  Not  surprisingly,  outside  Eastern  Europe  the 
principal  technology  exporters  are  japan,  West  Germany,  the  United  States, 
Italy,  Britain,  and  France.  Together,  in  1V70  they  exported  to  the 
East  alone  some  $2.2  billion  in  technology;  by  1982  this  amount  had  rises 
to  $42  billion,  distributed  as  follows:1* 


Japan 

West  Germany 
United  States 
Italy 
France 
Britain 


2 percent  of  total 

22 

20 

14 

9 
9 


But  the  greatest  impact  of  technology  on  economic  development  has  not 
occurred  m  the  Middle  Hast;  rather,  it  has  occurred  in  Singapore,  Indonesia,. 
Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea.  In  all  of  these  countries,  per  opal 

I  v  IM  tfisurrss,  OMur  M  J  et  hnology  Assessment. i>TA  Rvfmrf  Hrwf.  **  1 1\ hiiukjgy  Tram*! 
i*»  the  MnWU-  t.\sx,n  September  1VK4. 
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incomes  are  rising  fast;  exports  arc  improving  at  rates  considerably  above 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  track*  surpluses  with  such  nations  as  the 
United  States  are  beginning  to  sound  alarms  of  protectionism  similar  to  that 
in  regard  to  Japan's  trade  surplus. 


Summary 

in  outline,  the  conventional  theory  sees  the  root  of  underdevelopment  as 
internal  stagnation,  and  the  solution  as  international  aid  from  the  advanced 
countries*  The  key  forms  of  international  help  arc  foreign  aid*  foreign  trade, 
foreign  investment,  and  technical  assistance*  Only  with  vigorous  and  be- 
nevolent intervention  by  the  prosperous  nations  will  the  sharp  international 
cleavage  between  rich  and  poor  be  reduced.  Figure  5-7  demonstrates  the 
successful  consequences  of  three  decades  of  aid,  trade,  investment,  and 
technical  assistance  from  the  industrialized  world  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries, by  comparing  productivity  in  the  industrialized  economies  with  the 
Third  World's  aggregate  productivity  increase  between  1973  and  1986. 


FIGURE  5-7 

Gnnparattve  annual  changes  in  production.  m  the  mmtnUtevelvpm$  counties  and  the  industrialized 

countries* 
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The  Radical  Theory  of  Development 

Hie  radical  theory  of  development  disagrees  fundamentally  with  the  forego- 
ing view  regarding  both  the  causes  and  cures  of  underdevelopment.  To  the 
conventional  theorist,  the  cause  is  internal  inefficiency,  and  the  cure  is 
outside  help  from  the  developed  states.  To  the  radical,  the  cause  is  in- 
ternational exploitation  by  exactly  these  developed  -friends,"  and  the  cure 
is  a  fundamental  change  of  international  relations  betwe  n  the  poor  and  the 
rich.  Indeed,  the  very  medicine  proposed  by  the  conventional  theorist- 
technical  assistance,  foreign  investment,  trade,  and  aid — is  considered  the 
root  of  the  disease  by  the  radical,  for  whom  investment,  trade,  and  aid  are 
extractive  mechanisms  that  systematically  siphon  away  the  wealth  of  the 
developing  countries. 

The  two  schools  disagree  on  basic  assumptions  regarding  the  global 
inequality  of  life.  To  the  conventional  theorist,  the  rich  are  ahead  of  the 
poor  because  of  dedicated  effort  and  managerial  skills.  To  the  radical,  the 
Western  peoples  achieved  their  advantage,  "not  by  the  laws  of  the  market, 
but  by  a  particular  sequence  of  world  conquest  and  land  occupation," IA  It 
follows  from  the  conventional  view  that  when  the  poor  make  up  the  gap  in 
productive  skills  (with  the  help  of  foreign  aid  and  so  on),  the  economic  gap 
will  close.  It  follows  from  the  radical  view  that  only  cutting  the  international 
relationship  will  end  the  unjust  division  of  the  world's  wealth. 

The  conventional  view  posits  an  essential  similarity  between  the  develop- 
ment problems  of  the  poor  today  and  the  problems  successfully  mastered  by 
the  now  rich  states  in  earlier  periods,  it  says  in  effect,  "Just  as  the  United 
States  and  Europe  developed  yesterday  and  Japan  and  Mexico  arc  develop- 
ing today,  so  will  you,  the  late  starters,  develop  tomorrow. w  Development  is 
portrayed  as  a  linear  process  in  which  every  economy  passes  through  certain 
known  stages  of  economic  growth.1 

Radical  analysis  rejects  this  portrayal  of  the  developing  countries.  The 
economies  ot  the  big  capitalist  states  started  as  largely  autonomous  markets 
under  domestic  control,  though  international  trade  and  investment  were 
conducted  within  careful  limits,  llie  economies  of  the  Hiird  World,  how- 
ever, enter  the  modern  development  epoch  as  mere  subsystems  of  global 
capitalism,  having  long  ago  been  penetrated  by  foreign  interests  and  been 


See  W.trJ.  i  V;\ii|«iu.  .ineJ  Kunn.tlU.  etk,  //v  KWi'ifMg  PP-  I  -  where  the  two 
mvws  ,w  cioqitemlv  M'tifr.iHtvti.  for  m.i|or  expressions  ut  the  r.ntii.t!  theory,  see  S.imir 
\mm.  I  tn\?uM  l\wlnpmail  (New  York:  Monthly  Review  Press,  f  ,«u}  V.mi  B.uan 
.md  IViui  \uee/v,  Mnfiafnth  (  jfttt.ti  (New  York:  Month!)  Review  Press,  WbH).  See  also 
Kokir.i  W.ml.  //v  RjJujI  i  tammm  WnrU  Vunv  <New  York:  Bjsie.  tsooks. 
(itiitiMf  \Ufif.ii.  AxMHttthi*  Sfrcjtn:  i  'tttu\tt  t 5.<»IV5  0*1  lnwmm  f  (New  York:  Vintage, 
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made  economic  satellites  of  the  dominant  states  of  the  North.  The  global 
system  consists  of  a  "center*— Europe,  America,  and  japan — and  a  "pe- 
riphery*— the  dependent  economies  of  lutein  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  The 
fiasic  economic  institutions  of  the  dependencies  were  formed  in  response  to 
the  insistent  demands  of  the  industrial  world,  rather  than  in  relation  to  local 
needs  and  interests.  The  typical  dependency  economy  is  geared  to  the  export 
of  commodities  needed  hy  the  industrial  center  and  the  import  of  products 
from  the  center.  This  is  known  as  the  pattern  of  foreign-oriented  develop- 
ment, in  which  external  rather  than  domestic  influences  shape  the  society, 
economy,  and  political  structure. 

What  produced  this  hpsided  and  unnatural  development,  so  heavily 
dependent  on  foreign  interests?  In  the  earliest  period,  it  was  caused  by 
massive  raw  material  hunger  on  the  part  of  the  industrial  nations.  Hie 
underdeveloped  regions,  subdued  and  controlled  by  the  superior  military 
force  of  the  center,  were  reduced  to  being  cheap  suppliers  of  raw  materials, 
useful  mainly  for  their  wells  or  mines  or  tea  or  rubber,  Cuba  became  a  sugar 
plantation,  Bolivia  a  tin  mine,  the  Arab  world  an  oil  field*  Southeast  Asia  a 
rubber  plantation,  Gabon  (in  Barbara  Ward's  phrase)  "a  faint  appendage  to 
a  mineral  deposit.*  In  many  cases,  local  impulses  to  produce  industrial 
goods  for  home  consumption  were  quelled  by  the  dominant  foreigners,  as 
the  dependency  was  needed  as  a  secure  market  for  exactly  these  products 
from  the  center.  Thus  foreign  domination  served  to  channel  economic 
activity  into  a  high  degree  of  forced  specialization. 

In  most  of  the  developing  nations,  one  main  export  item  accounts  for  a 
much  higher  portion  of  foreign  sales,  unlike  the  export  pattern  in  the  rich 
nations.  Thus  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  typical  developing  country  is  a  one-  or 
two-product  exporter,  while  the  typical  developed  nation  has  a  diversified 
economy.  Venezuela  exports  VO  percent  oil;  Colombia  depend*  on  coffee; 
Cuba  has  not  escaped  sugar  dependence;  and  two-thirds  of  Chilean  exports 
are  copper,  Should  the  mineral  be  exhausted  (as  is  happening  in  Bolivia)  or  a 
cheaper  source  be  found  for  the  national  product  (such  as  the  seabed),  or 
should  changing  consumer  preferences  reduce  demand,  dependent  econo- 
mies could  be  destroyed.  In  other  words,  highly  specialized  economies  are 
dangerously  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  market. 

The  Terms-of-Tradc  Problem 

Despite  the  growth  in  the  Third  World's  nt.mut,uf urai  exports,  l lie-  export 
commodities  in  which  the  U)Cs  specialize  tend  to  he  primary  products — 
minerals*  fuels,  and  crops  taken  more  or  less  directly  from  the  earth,  with 
minimal  processing.  This  commodity  composition  of  trade  adversely  affects 
developing  economies.  One  reason  is  the  tendency  of  primary  product 
export  prices  to  fluctuate  substantially  and  sometimes  extremely  in  the 
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world  market.  Colombian  coffee,  for  example  earned  $7  in  1977  but  fell  to 
$3  in  198 1.  In  the  same  interval,  cocoa  fell  from  over  $5  to  betow  $2.  More 
significantly,  while  primary  product  export  prices  are  dropping,  industrial 
product  import  prices  tend  to  rise  rather  steadily.  In  fact,  a  study  done  by 
the  World  Bank  shows  that  when  the  export  prices  of  a  large  sample  of 
agricultural  and  mining  (excluding  oil)  products  are  measured  against  the 
rising  cost  of  industrial  imports,  the  commodity  prices  of  exports  from  the 
Third  World  were  actually  lower  in  1982  than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.  When  large  portions  of  an  economic  activity  and  a 
labor  force  arc  tied  to  export  products  that  are  so  unstable  in  the  world 
market,  wild  boom-and-bust  cycles  may  result  that  are  socially  hazardous 
and  detrimental  to  orderly  economic  development.  Furthermore,  it  is  this 
kind  of  price  decay  with  respect  to  industrial  products  that  Third  World 
economists  consider  an  intrinsic  inequality  i:i  trade  between  the  industrial- 
ized world  and  the  Third  World.1* 

The  relationship  between  world  prices  for  primary  products  and  those  for 
industrial  products  is  at  the  heart  of  the  terms-of-tradc  problem  for  the 
developing  economies.  Defined  as  export  value  divided  by  import  value, 
terms  of  trade  becomes  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  international  trade 
assists  in  the  development  of  a  national  economy.  On  balance,  the  develop- 
ing countries  conduct  their  most  disadvantageous  trade  with  the  developed 
market  economies  because  in  the  terms  of  that  trade.  Third  World  primary 
products  are  exported  at  unstable  and  declining  world  prices,  while  in- 
dustrial produce  is  imported  at  stable 'and  increasing  prices.  Nonetheless, 
trade  with  the  developed  market  economies  continues  to  he  a  larger  part  of 
the  aggregate  trade  of  the  Third  World,  thus  annually  accentuating  the 
terms-of-trade  dilemma.  As  a  consequence,  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
drained  out  of  the  developing  world  simply  by  loss  of  value  relative  to 
industrial  goods,  it  is  significant  that  this  drain  tesuits  not  from  explicit 
imperialism  or  exploitation  but,  rather*  tty>m  the  quiet  operation  of  market 
laws  seemingly  beyond  anyone's  control — so-called  objective  world  market 
prices. 

Figure  5-8  depicts  the  terms-of-trade  problem  by  showing  the  annual 
percentage  of  change  tor  the  total  Third  World  and  then  for  its  oil-exporting 
members,  those  that  export  nonoil  primary  goods  and  those  that  export 
manufactured  goods,  it  demonstrates  that  only  between  1978  and  1981  has 
the  aggregate  Third  World  enjoyed  favorable  terms  of  trade  but  that  this 
w.is  due  entirely  to  the  grtMt  political  strength  ot  ( >!*}•<!  during  the  same 
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period.  In  the  other  sectors*  uonoil  primary  producers  and  manufacturers, 
the  Third  World  has  rarely  enjoyed  favorable  terms  of  trade.  The  only 
exception  in  each  category  was  between  IV75  and  1977.  To  the  radical 
theory  of  development,  these  findings  are  of  exceptional  importance*  They 
demonstrate  that  no  matter  how  much  increase  there  is  in  annual  Third 
World  production,  whether  in  primary  products  or  manufactures,  the  cost 
of  importing  industrial  goods  from  the  developed  countries  continues  to 
outrun  their  own  ability  to  use  exports  as  the  basis  for  capital  accumulation 
and,  thereafter,  economic  development.  As  we  shall  see,  the  dilemma  is 
compounded  by  the  cost  of  foreign  assistance  and  private  direct  investment. 

( >ne  might  reasonably  expect  that  as  industrialization  increases  in  the 
Third  World,  dependence  on  primary  commodities  would  abate  and  terms 
ot  trade  improve.  In  fact,  however*  despite  the  efforts  made  at  industrialize 
inu  the  i  !  i  d  World*  few  of  its  members  have  increased  by  more  than  a 
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*mall  percental*  the  portion  of  total  production  that  is  not  related  to 
primary  products.  The  structure  of  production  is  such  that  onty  a  handful  ot 
developing  countries  have  industrial  sectors  that,  as  a  percentage  of  total 
production,  are  equal  to  those  of  the  fifteen  largest  industrialized  market 
economies  (greater  than  24  pen-ent  of  total  production).  They  are  listed  in 
Table  5-5. 

Hlsewhere  in  the  Third  World,  agricultural  and  mining  products  continue 
to  be  the  principal  focuses  of  economic  development.  And  even  in  the 
countries  listed,  a  comparison  of  industrial  sectors  to  those  of  the  largest 
market  economics  is  possible  only  in  part  because  with  the  technological 
revolution  and  the  growing  service  sectors  in  the  West,  industrial  producm- 
ity  is  actually  falling. 

Productivity  Increases  The  tcrms-of-trade  factor  puts  the  poor  states  in  J 
position  that  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the  rich  states  in  an  earlier 
period.  The  now  advanced  states  achieved  rapid  increases  in  productivity 
during  their  "takeoff  stage,  and  these  arc  regarded  as  the  key  to  their 
success.  But  today,  the  primary  price  decay  erodes  productivity  gains. 
Malaysia,  for  example,  increased  its  rubber  exports  almost  25  percent  from 
I960  to  1 968 -from  850  to  1,100  thousand  tons— while  significantly 
reducing  its  plantation  labor  force.  This  is  a  notable  gain  in  productivity. 
But  its  income  from  rubber  sales  declined  by  about  53  percent  during  these 
years  as  prices  felt.  In  effect,  productivity  increases  were  passed  along  to 
foreign  consumers  in  the  form  of  lower  prices,  rather  than  to  Malaysian 
workers  in  the  form  of  higher  wages  and  living  standards.  The  tcrms-of- 
trade  problem  can  be  a  treadmill  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  run  fasf.T  and 
faster  just  to  stand  still. 

Inelastic  Demand  Explanations  of  this  phenomenon  are  based  on  the 
disadvantages  of  primary  products  against  those  of  finished  goods.  Onei* 
the  relative  inelasticity  of  demand  for  primary  goods—  only  so  many  ba- 
nanas will  be  consumed  no  matter  how  many  are  produced,  tending  to 
reduce  prices  after  the  market  is  saturated. 
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Argentina 
Kra/.ii 
Fuvpt 
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Nicaragua 
Peru 

Philippines 
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Unorganized  Ijthor  Another  factor  is  the  position  of  labor  in  the  Third 
World  compa  ed  with  that  of  the  industrial  countries.  Workers  in  the 
advanced  states  arc  relatively  well  organized  into  trade  unions  and  can 
command  a  share  of  the  gains  from  productivity  increases.  The  comparative 
weakness  of  labor  organizations  in  the  Third  World,  however,  allows 
productivity  gains  to  be  taken  by  management  in  the  form  of  profits  or  to  be 
passed  on  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  lower  prices.  Productivity  gains  in  the 
center  are  taken  at  home,  but  productivity  gain*-  in  the  periphery  tend  to 
flow  away — to  the  center — in  the  form  of  lower  prices  or  in  profits  remitted 
to  foreign  owners.  The  deck  is  stacked  in  favor  of  the  already  developed 
world,  and  mere  productivity  advances  of  the  type  advocated  by  the  con- 
ventional theorists  will  not  change  the  unfavorable  rules* 

The  Radical  View  of  Foreign  Investment 

While  the  conventional  theorist  views  the  multinational  corporation  as  an 
agency  for  the  transfer  of  capital  and  technology  for  the  betterment  of  the 
developing  countries*  the  radical  theorist  sees  it  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
control  extracting  exorbitant  profits.  US  investment,  for  example,  increases 
its  capital  annually  in  both  the  developed  and  the  developing  worlds. 
However,  the  annual  earnings  yielded  to  American  investors  in  the  l,DCs 
greatly  exceed  in  percentage  the  annual  yield  troin  investments  in  the 
developed  world,  as  is  demonstrated  in  Table  >-^. Typically, the  nuirgin  of 
earnings  on  investments  in  the  llitrd  World  runs  between  Mi  percent  and 
300  percent  higher  than  does  that  in  the  industrialized  nations,  with  the 
greatest  advantages  in  the  primary  products.  F.vcn  in  1985  when,  as  the 
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Earnings 
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Investments       Earning}  Investments 

1970 

51.8 

4.6 

9 

19.2              2.9  15 

1974 

82.9 

10.4 

13 

19.5              7.9  40 

1977 

108.0 

6.0 

6 

33.7              7.8  21 

1979 

137.9 

24.4 

18 

47.8              12.7  27 

1980 

158.2 

24.6 

16 

53.2             1 1 .9  22 

1982 

154.4 

1 1.6 
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48.1               K.S  18 

1983 

155.7 

13.8 

45.8               5.7  12 

1984 

157.5 

14.1 

9 

50.1               ft -9  14 

1985 

172.8 

26.7 

15 

54.5               7,4  14 
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table  indicates,  investments  in  thtr  developed  economies  yielded  a  higher 
percentage  return  than  did  those  in  the  Third  World,  there  is  an  explana- 
tion. In  that  year,  American  banks  suffered  a  loss,  presumably  temporary,  of 
SKI  billion  on  debt  rescheduling  by  Third  World  governments  unable  to 
meet  their  annual  repayment  obligations.  When  this  is  added  back  to  the 
total  investment  earnings,  the  aggregate  investments  in  the  Third  World 
yielded  a  16  percent  profit,  as  contrasted  with  a  15  percent  profit  in  the 
developed  economies. 

In  the  radical  theory  of  development,  these  findings  indicate  an  acceler- 
ated rate  of  economic  penetration  and  exploitation  of  the  Third  World  by 
the  developed  narions  in  the  guise  of  direct  private  investment.  Since  earn- 
ings gained  on  these  investments  are  returned  to  the  industrialized  econo- 
mies rather  than  left  as  investment  funds  in  the  Third  World,  American  and 
other  Western  investors  are  actually  decapitalizing  the  underdeveloped 
economies. 

Multinational  firms  use  several  devic  to  evade  legal  restrictions  on . 
excess  profits.  For  example,  one  foreign  subsidiary  of  a  multinational  con- 
glomerate typically  buys  some  of  its  intermediate  components  from  other 
branches  of  the  same  parent  located  in  other  countries.  The  internal 
"prices*  of  such  sales  may  be  manipulated  by  the  parent  for  optimal 
bookkeeping  results,  taking  losses  in  one  subsidiary  in  which  profits  are 
restricted  and  showing  them  in  another  in  which  they  are  not.  Other  devices 
include  the  manipulation  of  royalties,  management  fees,  and  other  in- 
ternally negotiated  44 costs."  The  multinational  enterprise  has  a  variety  of 
options  to  remit  profits  without  defying  legal  limits. 

Another  objection  to  foreign  capital  is  its  effect  on  the  social  and  class 
structure  of  the  host  society.  The  foreign  firm  is  at  first  typically  an  isolated 
enclave  of  modern  economics  in  a  sea  of  underdevelopment,  but  eventually 
a  network  of  subcontractors  extends  the  patterns  of  dependency  outside  the 
company  gates,  Often  the  multinational  guest  dwarfs  all  local  enterprises. 
The  sales  revenue  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  for  example,  exceeds  the 
entire  national  budgets  of  countries  such  as  Panama,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador.  The  pure  economic  power  of  such  an  entity 
opens  the  door*  of  the  middle  and  even  the  top  strata  of  the  official 
bureaucracy  and  creates  at  the  same  time  a  dependent  class  of  local  mer- 
chant and  bankers.  In  addition,  the  foreign  firm  develops  a  special  relation- 
ship with  certain  privileged  sections  of  the  labor  force,  sometimes  by  paying 
wages  slightly  above  the  depressed  local  rates.  United  States  firms  in  north- 
ern Mexico,  tor  example,  are  able  to  pay  75  cent.*  an  hour,  which  is  more 
than  three  times  the  local  average  but  at  the  same  time  less  than  a  fifth  of  the 
rate  in  nearby  southern  Texas.  Local  workers  are  cooptcd  by  the  compcti* 
fion  for  these  prized  jobs,  In  effect,  foreign  capital  creates  satellite  classes 
whose  interests  are  tied  to  the  depatdemia  syndrome, 
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Objections  to  Foreign  Aid 

it  may  seem  surprising  that  even  foreign  aid  is  regarded  with  suspicion  in  the 
radical  theory.  If  we  concede  that  dependence  on  foreign  capital  and  pri- 
mary product  exports  is  disadvantageous,  wouldn't  it  scon  to  follow  that 
aid  as  a  form  of  capital  transfer  would  give  the  recipient  soitk  relief? 

There  are  several  objections  to  this  view.  First,  most  foreign  aid  consists 
not  of  simple  grants  hut  of  interest-hearing  loans  that  must  he  repaid.  The 
typical  less  developed  country  runs  a  chronic  payments  deficit  because  of 
the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  and  the  drain  of  excess  profits  to  foreign 
firms.  Borrowing  foreign  aid  to  make  up  the  gap  in  current  bills  leads  to 
mounting  indebtedness  and  simply  defers  the  day  of  reckoning,  accumulat- 
ing losses  to  be  repaid  in  some  future  golden  age*  Borrowing  from  Peter  to 
pay  Paul  (or  "  rolling  over"  the  debt)  does  not  break  the  pattern  of  de- 
pendency but  reinforces  and  perpetuates  it.  Foreign  debt  service  cost  the 
developing  countries  1 1  percent  of  their  export  earnings  in  1971  and  20 
percent  by  1980,  The  International  Monetary  Fund  estimated  that  in  1985 
for  the  first  time,  the  amount  would  exceed  25  percent  for  the  Third  World 
as  a  whole. 

We  have  already  looked  at  the  relationship  of  exports  to  imports  and  at 
terms  of  trade  as  indices  of  the  ability  of  a  Third  World  nation  to  set  aside 
reserves  tor  development.  When  there  are  unfavorable  terms  of  trade  or 
import-export  conditions,  importing  foreign  capital  is  another  means  of 
making  progress.  Borrowing,  however,  carries  with  it  an  annual  schedule 
for  repaying  the  principal  plus  interest.  The  logic  behind  borrowing  is  that 
the  additional  capital  will  reverse  unfavorable  import-export  performances 
and  will  produce  export  surpluses  and  thus  capital  to  be  used  for  both  the 
scheduled  repayment  of  the  debt  and  development  investment  at  home.  In 
fact,  however,  in  the  radical  view  of  development,  the  structural  characteris- 
tics of  the  global  economy  ensure  only  that  even  with  an  accumulation  of 
foreign  debt,  a  developing  country  cannot  escape  deepening  debt,  for  the 
terms  of  trade  are  set  so  as  to  perpetuate  the  dependency  of  the  Third  World 
producer  on  the  industrialized  world.  Hence  the  debt— export  ratio  of  a 
developing  country  will  continue  to  deteriorate  gradually,  despite  occasion- 
al bright  years  when  the  terms  of  trade  are  slightly  more  favorable  than  the 
norm.  Figure  5-9  demonstrates  the  relationship  of  the  external  debt  of  the 
capital-importing  developing  states  to  their  annual  exports,  for  the  years 
1977  to  1^X6,  together  with  similar  figures  for  the  exporting  sectors. 

Perhaps  the  magnitude  of  debt  among  the  developing  states  is  more  easily 
viewed  as  a  fraction  of  gross  domestic  product,  that  is,  the  total  annual 
production  of  goods  and  services  within  the  domestic  economy  (gross 
national  product  minus  the  fraction  generated  through  international  eco- 
nomic activity).  For  the  capital-importing  countries  in  the  aggregate,  ex- 
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tcrnal  debt  now  totals  more  than  a  third  of  gross  domestic  product,  and  for 
many  countries  and  regions  it  is  far  greater.  In  Africa  below  the  Sahara,  for 
example,  excluding  Nigeria  and  South  Africa,  the  total  external  debt  in 
19S6  equaled  fully  65  percent  of  the  combined  gross  domestic  product. 
Figure  5-10  indicates  this  trend. 

Figures  abound  on  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  Third  World  (see  Figure 
5-11).  Generally,  however,  that  debt  can  be  expressed  in  three  ways:  (1) 
total  dollar  debt,  (2)  total  debt  as  a  percentage  of  either  gross  national 
product  or  total  exports,  and  (3)  accumulated  interest  liability  on  the  cash 
debt. 

By  the  end  of  1986,  the  total  medium  and  long-term  debt  of  the  Third 
World  exceeded  $795  billion;  short-term  debt  (loans  of  five  years  or  fewer) 
amounted  to  $101  billion  more.  Table  5-7  lists  the  largest  debtor  nations, 
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FIGURE  5- 1 1 
AccumuUtmg  long- 
term  debt  of  the 
Third  World.  1970- 
1986. 
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together  with  their  total  long-term  debt,  debt  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product,  annual  interest  obligation,  and  annual  debt  obligation 
(payment  due)  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  and  as  a  percentage  of  total  exports- 
All  figures  are  those  of  the  World  Bank  for  1VS6.  By  way  of  interpretation, 
read  the  table  this  way:  Egypt's  total  long-range  foreign  debt  for  1986  was 
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international  long- 
term  debt  of  eleitn 
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World  dchtor  coun- 
tries for  1986,  ex- 
pressed in  billions  of 
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Annual  Obligation 

Total 

Total  as  % 
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As  % 

As  %  of 

Country 

Debt 

vfCNP 

Interest 

ofCNP 

Exports 

Brazil 

S87.0B 

44% 

$  JJb 

5.5% 

36% 

Mexico 

87.5 

54 

10.3 

9.7 

49 

South  Korea 

30.0 

37 

2.6 

6.6 

16 

India 

25.0 

14 

0.9 

1.1 

14 

Indonesia 

26.7 

35 

1.9 

5.5 

19 

Algeria 

12.0 

24 

1.3 

9.2 

34 

Egypt 

16.4 

51 

0.7 
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34 

Yugoslavia 

17J 
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9.6 

28 

Turkey 

16.2 

32 
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24 
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$16.4  billion,  equivalent  to  51  pmm o.  to  gro»  national »J*«J-* 
same  ycr;  during  to  year  i.  tod  an  .mem.  payment 
a  total  payment  of  interest  and  principal  eqatvalcm  to  7.9  perccmof  « 
gross  national  product,  or  34  percent  or  it,  total  «pons  for  the  yean 
Lther  way  to look  a.  it  is  that  34  percent  of  all  of  ^ypt  «expommim 
aid  nothing  more  than  cover  the  annual  foretgn  debt;  they  coumbutcd 
norhims  in  value  to  the  country's  economic  development. 

A;  atoning  as the  magnitude  of  the  Tltird  World's  debt « the  «te  oh« 
growth.  Between  1970  and         for  example^the  total  bng-tcrm  puW.c 
and  publicly  guaranteed  debt  oi  Brazil  rose  from  $3.2  billion  to  S66J 
billion,  a  factor  of  twenty.  In  fact,  for  the  fifteen  largest  debtors  among  the 
capital-importing  developing  countries,  growth  multiples  ,n  ^a»ge  of 
seven  to  twenty  were  the  rule  for  the  same  penod.  In  many  of  these  nations, 
oral  debt  currently  is  a  multiple  of  annual  export  value.  Hie  result  «  that 
the  proceeds  from  exports  are  not  available  as  investment  capital.  For 
example,  Argentina's  total  1983  debt  was  4.24  tunes  its  total  exports  of 
gooTand  slices  for  the  yea,  For  Braz.l  the  multiple  for  the  sam^ear 
was  3.59;  for  Ch.lc,  2.9;  for  Mexico,  2.75;  and  for  Venezuela  1.96  For 
all  nonoil-dcveloping  countries,  in  1983,  total  debt  amounted  to  14>  per- 

cent  of  total  exports."  .    *ru  j  vu^aa 

One  of  the  ma,or  consequences  of  this  dilemma  is  that  the  Th.rd  World 
debtor  nations  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to  reschedule  their  deb 
repayment.  (The  details  of  this  phenomenon  will  Ik-  discussed  ,n  Chapter 
14 )  But  this  merely  adds  to  their  difficulties.  Since  th«r  export  earnings 
cannot  contribute  to  either  th.tr  debt  service  or  their  investment  these 
countries  must  borrow  more,  thus  both  enlarging  their  tota  debt  and 
,n>stponmg  the  capttal  consequences  of  their  practice.  In  the  radical  theory 
of  development,  such  events  as  these  are  predictable.  Rescheduling  deb 
onlv  to  create  deeper  debt  for  the  future  is  part  of  the  global 

economy  that  perpetuates  the  dependence  of  the  Third  World  on  the  in- 
dustrialized nanons,  thus  makmg  impossible  development  through  depen- 
dence. From  the  soe.alist  v.ewpomt,  since  this  dependence  is  principal ly  on 
the  capitalist  powers  of  the  West,  foreign  aid  is  the  debt  trap  of  de- 
velopment.21 

Alternative  Futures 

Throughout  the  last  quarter-century,  the  debate  regarding 

economic  development  has  been  conducted  prmctpally  between  the  tradi- 

m  St  Km  tKtrv.  Mhr  World  t-.««*«m  m  m.%.  M.rk.ng  T«nr,"  h**m  *tf**  ***** 
.,m|  the  World  W  ismk-.  pp.  5.M-S*0.  at  p.  551. 

21.  S«.l«f  cx.«npie,  A.  /.hiliwkw  .unit..  MJrttw,      ,  J7-        ,c  4l 
N.«tt»m."  Uin-nnttnmJ  ' '  tf.nn  (Moscow).  August         PP-  •»  • 
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tionalists  (whose  analyses  focus  on  modernization  strategies)  ami  the  radic- 
als (who  prefer  to  concentrate  on  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  the  in- 
ternational system  that  perpetuate  dependency).  More  recently,  however,  a 
number  of  scholars  have  suggested  new  approaches  to  the  problem.  One, 
for  example,  has  noted  that  neither  of  the  two  dominant  theories  can 
explain  the  late  development  of  some  countries  because  economic  advance- 
ment is  not  necessarily  tied  exclusively  to  economic  factors.  This  observa- 
tion leads  to  the  conclusion  that  disparate  paths  to  development  must 
consider  such  local  sociological  factors  as  traditions,  motives,  attitudes,  and 
religious  influences  on  traditionalism  and  modernism.22 

A  second  effort  at  expanding  the  debate  beyond  the  two  dominant 
theories  begins  with  the  premise  that  in  each  developing  state,  class  forma- 
tion, capital  formation,  and  the  formalization  of  state  authority  take  place 
at  different  times  and  at  different  paces.  Furthermore,  contemporary  con- 
ditions render  some  of  these  states  authoritarian,  others  nationalistic,  and 
some  dependent  on  external  economies  or  even  now  in  decline.  The  conclu- 
sion is  that  social  interests  and  state  policies  influence  dependency  situations 
in  order  to  multiply  development  possibilities  and  to  create  a  variety  of 
patterns  of  change  explicable  by  .either  the  traditional  theory  nor  the 
dependency  theory.** 

Still  a  third  observation  notes  that  in  addition  to  the  world's  economic 
center  and  its  periphery,  there  exists  a  scmiperiphery  of  Third  World  states 
that  arc  already  fairly  industrialized  or  are  industrializing  rapidly.  For  these 
states,  development  is  led  by  exports  rather  than  by  agricultural  or  other 
primary  export  products.  As  a  result,  there  are  different  paths  to  develop- 
ment that  are  not  recognized  by  either  of  the  dominant  theories  of  economic 
development/4 

Nonetheless,  if  reliance  on  foreign  investment  and  aid  is  rejected  as  a 
solution  to  the  development  problem  of  the  Third  World,  what  are  the 
alternatives?  A  majority  of  developing  peoples  no\v  live  under  governments 
socialist  in  nature,  but  what  docs  this  mean  to  international  relations 
beyond  the  symbolic  hostility  to  capitalism? 

A  number  of  development  models  exist,  and  we  will  examine  some  of 
them.  It  is  important  to  point  out,  however,  that  as  the  ideological  solidariti- 
es the  Third  World  begins  to  crack  significantly,  there  is  less  urgency  among 
the  developing  countries  to  emulate  the  growth  principles  of  model  coun- 

11.  Ouur.i  MitMio.  "liic  StKHiI«n;v  of  f  U'tclopttft-tii  ami  Usm-\  Surrounding  Luc  Ooclop- 
mrm."  InU-rtuUtrnjl  Studies  {ftuntrtlw  Ikxt-mlxr  \*X1,  pp.  5V#i- tram.  l>j«tj 
Olson, 

MhJi.U'I  Br.utnu.  "Patterns  of  Dcuiopnum  and  UiidtTtfcu'loptiictat;  toward  a  Compan- 
ion." httt'nutttmjl  SfuJhs  {tiurUrlw  Spu-inkf  pp.  Wl—Vi. 
24.  |amr*  .V  C  .iporaMi,  "Iftdusmitt/atK.  *  m  rlie  IVrtphcry:  'I  he  fcvirtving  Cdohal  Division  ot 
I  .il*i»r."  httcrtuiiimjl  Stttdnt  ijturtvth.  September  f**Kf.  pp.  .M7~  \H4t  IHe  author 
cmphJM/cs  Argentina,  Mexico.  South  Korea.  Singapore.  Portugal,  Brazil,  Mont:  kon£.  the 
Philippine*,  and  Spam.  Note  similarity  to  text  accompanying  Table  5-5  in  this  thaptcf. 
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tries.  I  here  has  arisen  a  new  individualism  among  the  Third  World  eoun- 
tries  that  defies  the  adoption  of  existing  mode-Is  and  calls  instead  for 
individual  development  efforts  that  seem  peculiar  to  the  political  cultures  of 
the  countries  themselves.  Nonetheless,  certain  models  do  appear  still  to 
i  amain  a  wealth  of  proven  experience  from  which  indiviuual  efforts  might 
draw. 


The  Chinese  Model 

Some  voices  in  the  developing  countries,  such  as  the  ruling  party  in  Tanza- 
nia and  the  Maoist  groups  in  Latin  America,  cite  values  in  the  Chinese 
experience  for  other  poor  countries.  Before  the  communists  took  power,  the 
industrial  and  commercial  sectors  of  the  Chinese  economy  were  thoroughly 
penetrated  by  foreign  influence,  to  the  extent  that  paper  and  metal  currency 
was  printed  in  English  on  one  side.  As  late  as  1935,  foreigners  controlled  95 
percent  of  China's  iron,  three-quarters  of  its  coal,  half  its  textile  production, 
and  most  of  its  shipping,  public  utilities,  banking,  insurance,  and  trade. 
Most  industrial  workers  were  employed  by  foreign  firms,  and  the  Chinese 
social  structure  showed  many  of  the  typical  symptoms  of  what  we  now  call 
the  dependency  syndrome.  The  corrective  steps  taken  by  the  communists 
after  1949  were  harsh,  but  they  succeeded  in  cutting  the  ties  of  dependency 
and  putting  China  on  a  self-reliant  path  of  rapid  development.  China  in 
effect  virtually  scaled  its  borders  to  capitalist  trade  and  investment  and 
adopted  an  economic  policy  of  isolation  and  autarky  tor  twenty  years. 

Could  the  Chinese  example  of  the  closed  door  and  almost  total  self- 
reliance  be  imitated  by  other  developing  countries?  Probably  not.  China  is  a 
world  in  itself,  a  nation  of  over  a  billion  people  providing  a  huge  internal 
market  with  diversified  resources  and  productive  potentials.  The  thirty  less 
developed  countries  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  taken  together  have  less  than  25 
percent  of  this  population  base;  individually,  most  developing  countries  are 
much  smaller.  Most  economists  agree  that  the  cost  of  isolationism  to  a  small 
country  would  be  a  substantially  reduced  rate  of  growth,  if  not  economic 
collapse. 

Regional  Integration 

Another  solution  open  to  small  nations  is  that  of  forming  regional  economic 
groups  to  consolidate  the  economics  of  several  neighboring  Mates  into  one 
larger  entity.  Present  experiments  in  economic  integration  among  develop- 
ing countries  include  the  Hast  African  Common  Market,  the  Arab  Common 
Market,  the  Central  American  Common  Market,  and  the  Latin  American 
Tree  Trade  Association.  Degree*  of  integration  range  from  the  tree-trade 
area  (where  tariffs  on  trade  among  members  are  eliminated),  through  the 
customs  union  s where  a  common  external  tariff  is  added  to  the  free-trade 
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area)  to  the  common  market  (where  labor  and  capita!  as  well  a*  good*  and 
services  are  permitted  to  move  freely).  !-ater  step*  in  economic  integration 
may  include  monetary  union  (a  common  currency),  the  merger  of  tax 
systems,  and  finally  a  single  national  budget  including  a  shared  defense 
budget.  Kach  stage  of  economic  integration  has  political  costs  as  well  zs 
benefits,  and  inevitably  some  elites  will  gain  from  a  merger  while  others  will 
lose,  lite  success  of  developing  nations  in  achieving  regional  integration  is 
partly  a  function  of  the  relative  strengths  of  these  forces. 

Another  obstacle  to  regional  economic  integration  is  the  fear  that  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  cooperation  will  be  distributed  unequally*  Experience 
has  shown  that  without  special  preferential  measures  favoring  the  less 
developed  members  of  a  group,  the  benefits  of  integration  are  likely  to  he 
concentrated  in  the  more  advanced  countries,  while  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  costs  will  he  borne  by  the  less  advanced  ones*  In  theory,  this 
inequality  could  he  relieved  by  asymmetrical  tariff  policies  providing  a 
higher  degree  of  protection  for  a  prolonged  transition  period  for  the  less 
developed  states,  as  well  as  directly  subsidizing  their  development  in  key 
sectors.  But  in  practice,  even  the  more  advanced  members  of  a  regional 
grouping  tend  to  experience  developmental  strains,  and  national  priorities 
rather  than  mutual  interests  tend  to  prevail-  Moreover,  the  economic  sys- 
tems of  neighboring  suites  may  have  a  limited  potential  for  integration. 
States  whose  previous  economic  development  was  geared  to  the  export  of 
highly  specialized  products  to  the  developed  countries  may  find  difficult  the 
expansion  of  trade  with  fellow  developing  countries.  The  noncomplemen- 
tarity  of  developing  economies  explains  their  tendency  to  concentrate  the 
volume  ot  trade  on  distant,  more  advanced  partners  rather  than  on  their 
neighbors. 

Another  obstacle  to  integration  is  the  national  pride  of  newly  independent 
countries  .ind  the  mutual  hostility  ot  some  adjoining  states,  integration 
requires  .1  sacrifice  ot  unrestricted  autonomy  in  Javor  of  joint  decision 
making,  and  this  in  turn  requires  mutual  trust  and  a  willingness  to  accept  a 
shared  fate."5*  Many  developing  countries,  especially  those  that  gained  in- 
dependence within  the  past  two  decades,  seem  to  prefer  a  go-it-alone 
strategy.  Indeed,  intra-Atricau  economic  integration  has  declined  rather 
than  increased  since  the  collapse  of  the  colonial  empires,  and  dependence  on 
the  center  paradoxically  has  increased*  During  the  colonial  period,  integra- 
tion w.is  forced  on  diverse  ncighl  ors  by  their  European  masters,  such  ;is  the 
i-rcikh -imposed  West  Atiti.au  Customs  Union  and  the  Equatorial  African 
Customs  I '111011.  Britain  established  a  common  market,  a  common  currency, 

H  ^  .  Mi  ij.  **  I  'u-  I *MMt*imM*  «*l  tt.iim  in  i  unUhun  Unions  K-nrnti  tU-U'lopiHt;  i  <hsm< 
fiuN.'  K t of.  J!,  pp.  "f»-~t4:K.l.  Miiu'H'H.  " I  he  t hrwy  oK  ottsmoii  Market  as 
,\ppi***«l  t«»  Kvuioii.i!  AfrjffucfiH'Ht,  .tiftitfii*  iVtt'lognfit*  i  mintncv"  h*  K  If-trwd  .tnd 
I>.  (  .  H.ui'.u'.  edv,  hth'THMhtful  h,tJv  Un*tt\  in  ih't'i'fafwtg  \Y<trM  (New  York: 
MjouiIIjii,         ,  pp.  la>~liv. 
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and  common  railways  ami  other  services  in  the  East  African  colonies  o( 
Kenya,  Uganda,  and  TangarHka.  Since  iiKlependencc,  however,  these  coop- 
erative arrangements  have  been  largely  dismantled.  The  lines  of  commerce 
and  communication  from  most  developing  nations  thus  flow  not  to  their 
neighbors  but  to  the  nations  of  the  center,  like  spokes  to  a  hub.2* 

Commodity  Producer  Cartels 

In  reality,  many  developing  countries  seem  destined  to  play  the  role  of 
primary  product  exporters  for  years  to  come,  given  all  the  obstacles  to 
radical  alternatives  such  as  the  closed  door  or  rcgionalization.  Means  of 
stepping  up  the  pace  of  economic  development  will  have  to  be  found  within 
the  present  framework  of  commodity  specialization.  For  this  reason,  some 
leaders  of  exporting  countries  are  looking  for  progress  in  the  formation  of 
agreements  among  producers  of  primary  products  to  regulate  and  improve 
the  prices  of  their  commodities. 

The  outstanding  example  of  success  for  such  producer  groups  is  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC),  which  succeeded 
in  raising  the  world  price  of  crude  oil  more  than  900  percent  between  1973 
and  1982  (see  Figure  5-12).  Petroleum  exporters  with  large  populations. 


HGURE  5-12 
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such  as  Nigeria  and  Indonesia,  suddenly  had  the  capital  resources  to  finance 
development  at  a  greatly  expanded  pace.  Exporters  with  small  populations, 
such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  not  only  could 
afford  rags-to-riches  luxuries  at  horn:  but  also  were  able  to  accumulate 
huge  and  unprecedented  financial  surpluses  with  which  to  influence  other 
countries,  even  the  great  powers*  The  entire  world  watched  as  Saudi  Arabia, 
once  described  as  44  rushing  madly  from  the  eleventh  century  into  the 
twelfth, n  banked  a  $30  billion  surplus  in  one  year,  while  Great  Britain,  on 
whose  empire  the  sun  was  never  to  set,  was  at  its  feet. 

Oil  is,  of  course,  a  very  special  commodity  in  international  trade-  It  is  the 
lifeblood  of  modern  industrial  society,  and  as  the  world  becomes  more  wary 
of  the  dangers  of  nuclear  substitutes,  access  to  oil  becomes  a  more  precious 
foundation  of  economic  growth  than  ever.  Any  substantial  halt  in  oil  flows 
could  render  prostrate  the  great  industrial  economies  of  the  West,  and 
particularly  of  Japan,  which  is  almost  totally  dependent  on  imported  oiL 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  are  only  relatively  less  dependent  on 
international  sources  of  oil.  From  1973  to  1980,  American  dependence  on 
OPEC  alone  increased  nearly  threefold,  and  the  uncertainty  of  supply  from 
Iran  following  the  Iranian  revolution  in  1 978 -1979  increased  American 
reliance  on  the  more  radical  members  of  OPEC.  By  mid- 1 979  it  was  an  open 
secret  in  Washington  that  achieving  diplomatic  leverage  over  OPEC  had 
become  the  first  priority  of  American  foreign  economic  policy.  More  than 
ever  before  it  was  realized  that  a  renewed  oil  embargo  would  be  a  uniquely 
potent  weapon  against  the  industrial  West  in  forcing  the  North-South 
dialogue  back  to  confrontation. 

The  monetary  value  of  oil  in  international  trade  is  a  second  noteworthy 
attribute  of  this  unique  resource-  The  revenue  from  trade  in  oil  makes 
minuscule  that  of  all  other  raw  materials  and  fuels  combined,  and  oil  trade 
has  a  more  profound  impact  on  the  balances  of  payments  of  the  industrial 
states  than  do  all  other  torms  of  trade,  industrial  and  agricultural  From  the 
West's  vantage  point,  the  halancc-otoradc  issue  is  magnified  by  the  small 
population  bases  of  some  of  the  OPEC  states,  which  removes  the  necessity 
for  large  import  volumes  that  might  otherwise  offset  some  of  the  surplus 
from  oil  exports.  As  a  result,  Saudi  Arabia  increased  its  international 
currency  reserves  5,000  percent  between  1970  and  I9K1  (and  Kuwait  and 
the  United  Arab  Emirates  had  increases  of  2,400  and  3,500  percent,  respec- 
tively}.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  during  the  same  period  the  American 
increase  was  KOO  percent,  the  saute  as  Japan's,  and  I  ranee  and  West 
Germany  showed  increases  of  1000  and  600  percent,  respectively.  Mean- 
while, the  annual  trade  balances  of  the  principal  industrial  oil  consumers 
went  into  deeper  deficit,  in  the  United  States,  tor  example,  oil  imports  alone 
added  $10  billion  to  the  trade  deficit  of  1 979  and  S 14  billion  more  in  1980. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  expand  on  these  numerical  evidences  of  OPECs 
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power  to  demonstrate  that  the  pattern  of  dependency  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  at  least  insofar  as  fuel  was  concerned  during  the  glory  days  oi 
OPEC,  was  reversed  with  enormous  significance  for  multilateral  diplomacy 
and  international  relations  in  general.  Furthermore,  the  OPEC  experience 
seemed  to  demonstrate  that  a  Third  World  cartel  in  a  primary  product  badly 
needed  by  the  industrial  economies  of  the  West  and  Japan  would  be  a  most 
advantageous  route  to  economic  development. 

Yet  despite  the  unique  opportunity  presented  by  oil  for  the  formation  of  a 
cartel,  it  was  never  certain  that  even  OPEC  could  sustain  its  strong  position 
in  the  world  economy.  Historic  ethnic  and  religious  conflicts  among  the 
principal  Arab  members  were  the  early  challenges  to  unity.  Later  came 
disagreements  on  pricing  and  production  policies,  with  the  more  radical 
members  arguing  for  steep  increases  in  price  and  reduction  in  production. 
Such  a  policy  would  have  brought  rapid  capital  accumulation  and  post- 
ponement of  the  eventual  exhaustion  of  supply.  Meanwhile,  the  moderate 
members,  conscious  of  the  impact  of  pricing  policies  on  the  industrial 
economies  and,  thcrrfore,  on  the  world  economy,  argued  for  modest  price 
increases  and  careful  controls  over  production  in  individual  member  states. 

External  crises  mingled  with  internal  conflict  as  the  turn  of  the  decade 
approached.  The  Iranians  held  wholly  new  attitudes  toward  the  world  after 
their  revolution.  The  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  threatened  the  security  of 
the  Middle  East  as  well  as  the  steady,  peaceful  oil  export  commerce  out  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  to  the  open  sea.  (A  military 
closure  of  the  strait  would  prevent  oil  exports  from  Iran,  Iraq,  Katar, 
Bahrain,  Kuwait,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  and  force  Saudi  Arabia  to 
transfer  all  of  its  export  oil  from  its  rich  eastern  fields  to  the  Red  Sea.)  The 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  added  a  dimension  of  insecurity  and  un- 
certainty, as  did  the  constant  threat  of  war  among  Lebanon,  Syria,  Israel, 
and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization.  Finally,  the  world  economic 
recession,  generally  regarded  as  the  worst  in  50  years,  upset  international 
trade  and  the  global  flow  of  capital. 

In  the  presence  of  all  these  external  influences,  matched  internally  by 
disagreement  on  price  and  production  policies,  OPEC  lost  control  of  the 
world  petroleum  market.  Market  gluts  appeared  where  severe  shortages  had 
existed  previously,  and  once  again  the  price  of  oil  began  to  drop.  Although 
there  was  temporary  stability  during  1981  and  1982,  the  OPEC  meeting  of 
early  1983  was  fraught  with  disagreement.  The  unity  forged  a  decade  earlier 
around  the  theme  of  common  policy  in  the  interest  of  rapid  economic  and 
social  development  had  evaporated.  As  Figure  5-13  demonstrates,  both 
produerion  and  external  demand  declined  steadily  from  1979  through 
1983.  But  note  also  that  Figure  5-13  shows  the  price  increases  in  both 
current  and  constant  dollars  between  1972  and  1983.  Combining  the  two 
figures  reveals  that  between  1979  through  198 1,  sharp  reductions  in  OPEC 
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exports  were  accompanied  by  markedly  higher  prices;  bur  that  in  1982  and 
198.1,  the  continued  reduction  in  exports  began  to  see  a  significant  price 
decrease  as  well,  'flic  International  Monetary  Fund  estimated  that  a  price 
reduction  of  10  percent  would  result  in  an  annual  loss  to  OPEC  of  $18 
billion.^  Hence  with  production  down  and  prices  declining,  there  is  a 
severe  reduction  in  development  capital  for  the  OPEC  countries,  and  these 
combined  factors  represent  a  distinct  reduction  in  the  cartel's  political 
power. 

Nevertheless,  to  the  extent  that  OPEC  has  succeeded  in  advancing  its 
goals,  the  question  remains  whether  the  cartel  experience  can  be  duplicated 
by  producer  groups  in  other  primary  commodities.  Members  of  the  In- 
tcruovcrnmentai  Committee  of  Copper  Exporting  Countries,  the  Union  of 
Banana  Exporting  Countries,  the  International  Tin  Council,  and  at  least  a 
do/en  other  commodity  groups  hope  so.  but  professional  observers  disagree 
on  their  prospects.  Five  conditions  determine  whether  a  cartel  will  be 
durable  and  effective. ZH 

I .  Prwe  l.hstwity  of  Demand  Demand  must  he  relatively  unresponsive  to 
price.  It  a  commodity  is  important  to  consumers,  and  substitutes  for  it 
ire  not  readily  available,  then  price  increases  can  be  imposed  without  a 
se\  ere  loss  of  sales,  { his  is  the  case  with  oil,  and  it  is  also  believed  to  be 
true  of  minerals  such  as  copper  and  aluminum  aitd  some  foods  such  as 

1"   iinrrn.itnm.il  \l<»m'f.tf%  Intnl.  W'tttU  latmrntn  ihtittntk,  f9Vf.  from  Libit- ft1*,  p,  Z 
JS.   \il.ipivd  from  Vft'%rtt  I >.  Kf.tMtcr,  "Oil  Is  flu*  kwrpftttft."  /  t>tt*t#n        y.  Spring  1 9**4,  pp. 
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coffee.  Other  products,  such  as  natural  rubber  and  banana*,  have  a  wore 
elastic  demand  and  cannot  increase  in  price  without  also  curtailing  sale*. 

2.  Limited  Number  of  Producers  A  relatively  small  number  of  producers 
controlling  a  relatively  large  share  of  total  world  exports  in  a  commodity 
is  ideal  for  collusion.  This  condition  is  met  by  at  least  eight  major 
commodities  in  which  the  top  four  LDC  producers  account  for  over  half 
of  world  exports.  Moreover,  there  must  be  high  barriers  to  entry  against 
new  producers— that  is.  it  must  be  difficult  for  new  competitors  to  break 
into  a  market  by  underselling  the  cartel  price.  This  also  is  true  for  many 
commodities,  whether  because  of  the  limits  of  raw  material  sources, 
climatic  and  soil  conditions,  the  start-up  ct>sts  of  production,  or  other 
factors. 

3.  Shared  Experience  of  Prtntncers  Producing  states  must  be  aware  of 
their  interdependence  and  be  willing  to  cooperate  and  act  as  a  limited 
economic  coalition.  This  condition  also  is  met  by  producers  of  several 
commodities,  though  in  other  cases  the  necessary  basis  of  shared  values 
is  less  evident. 

4.  Consumer  Resistance  The  probability  that  a  cartel  will  be  successful 
will  be  reduced  if  consumers  are  organized  for  effective  resistance.  In  the 
petroleum  market,  the  position  of  the  major  oil  companies  is  believed  to 
have  facilitated  collusion  aiming  the  exporting  countries.  But  other 
commodity  markets  lack  such  middlemen,  and  the  probability  of  resis- 
tance may  be  higher. 

5.  Ability  to  Take  a  Long-Term  Perspective  A  carte!  member  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  short-term  costs  for  long-term  gains.  The  market  may 
contract  severely  as  buyers  resist  the  inflated  price  and  draw  down  their 
inventories.  The  oil-exporting  states  were  in  a  good  position  to  curtail 
production,  as  they  could  live  for  some  time  on  the  substantial  capital 
reserves  previously  accumulated.  Also,  the  production  of  oil  is  not  labor 
intensive,  and  relatively  few  workers  were  idled  by  the  deliberate  slow- 
down. Countries  with  small  financial  reserves  and  high  proportions  of 
the  labor  force  dependent  on  export  production  are  in  a  poor  position  to 
pay  the  short-term  costs  of  cartelization.  The  temptation  to  cheat  may  be 
irresistible  to  the  poorer  cartel  members,  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  by  price  shaving.  In  no  other  commodity  are 
producing  countries  in  as  strong  a  position  to  accept  short-term  costs  as 
in  oil. 

U  carteli/ation  of  other  primary  commodities,  then,  probable  or  improb- 
able? The  evidence  is  ambiguous,  but  some  Western  observers  believe  that 
the  developed  world  will  face  "one,  two,  many  OPF.Cs,"-*'  and  some  l "hird 
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World  leaders  believe  that  this  is  the  first  opportunity  for  the  developing 
countries  truly  to  redress  the  global  inequalities  between  rich  and  poor* 
Advanced  states  are  being  forced  to  consider  a  range  of  defensive  measures 
to  protect  themselves  from  price  gouging  by  cartels.  Some  have  proposed 
expanding  buffer  stockpiles  and  diversifying  sources  of  supply  of  primary 
commodities  as  measures  to  prepare  for  economic  warfare.  Consumer  coali- 
tions would  be  constructed  to  oppose  the  producer  cartels.  In  the  extreme 
case  of  economic  strangulation  of  the  industrial  states  by  a  hypothetical 
long-term  oil  embargo,  some  have  raised  the  possibility  of  direct  military 
intervention  to  ensure  access  to  supplies  and  possibly  to  reduce  prices  if  they 
were  to  reach  dangerous  levels. 

Others  reject  this  economic  warfare  model  and  call  for  cooperation 
between  the  producing  ami  the  consuming  states  to  raise  the  income  of  the 
primary  producers  with  minimum  disruption  to  the  international  economy. 
Third  World  spokespersons  particularly  believe  that  the  global  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  is  long  overdue  and  that  increases  in  nrices  of  exports  of 
developing  countries  will  be  a  principal  means  of  achieving  this.  They  reject 
the  charge  that  the  new  price  of  oil  is  artificially  high;  rather,  it  was  the  old 
price  that  was  artificially  low.  The  rich  countries  have  become  used  to  a 
terms~of-trade  structure  that  must  be  changed,  and  they  are  finding  the 
transition  painful.  Americans  have  become  accustomed  to  a  situation  in 
which  their  standard  of  living,  measured  in  per  capita  GNP,  is  twenty-three 
times  that  of  the  developing  countries.  Now  the  developing  world  has  an 
effective  means  of  changing  this  balance  of  wealth,  admittedly  at  some  cost 
to  the  developed  world,  and  they  are  unmoved  by  cries  that  u  you  Ye  bank- 
rupting us.** 

The  Soviet  Union  may  be  expected  to  support  the  Third  World  on  this 
issue.  The  USSR  is  the  world's  leading  producer  of  petroleum  and  is  a  fairly 
substantial  exporter  to  East  and  West  European  countries  as  well.  The 
change  in  the  price  of  oil  achieved  by  OPEC  resulted  in  direct  gains  to  the 
USSR  of  about  $2  billion  per  year  in  export  earnings,  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  East  European  communist  states.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  major 
primary  product  exporter,  and  it  would  be  strengthened  by  further  revision 
in  the  terms  of  trade,  while  the  NATO  allies  and  Japan  are  the  world's 
major  raw  materials  importers. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  less  favorable  position  but  still  is  better  situated 
than  is  Europe  or  Japan,  rhe  United  States  imports  about  15  percent  of  the 
critical  industrial  materials  it  consumes,  compared  with  about  75  percent 
for  Europe  and  japan.  And  while  the  absolute  volume  of  imports  is  high, 
dependence  is  concentrated  on  other  developed  uwntrics  rather  than  on 
Third  World  sources.  The  leading  suppliers  of  nonfuel  raw  materials  to 
America  arc  Canada,  Australia,  Zimbabwe,  South  Africa,  and  Brazil.  As 
commodity  power  becomes  n.*-.e  important  to  international  relations,  the 
United  States  can  be  expected  to  upgrade  its  alliance  with  these  states.  For 
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only  a  few  minerals — notably  bauxite  (aluminum),  manganese*  tin,  and 
natural  rubber — is  the  supply  significantly  centered  in  the  llitrd  World,  and 
for  thesc%  alternative  sources  of  supply  and  substitute  materials  are  available 
at  some  cost  of  transportation.  Moreover,  the  United  States  is  itself  the 
leading  exporter  of  another  category  of  primary  commodities:  wheat  and 
other  grains.  As  the  world's  breadbasket,  the  United  States  has  gained 
substantially  from  the  inflation  of  world  food  prices.  Indeed,  increased 
agricultural  export  revenues  almost  canceled  out  the  increased  costs  of 
imported  oil  in  the  US  balance  of  payments  for  the  first  two  years  after  the 
1973  oil  embargo.  Since  then,  however,  the  more  rapid  increase  in  petro- 
leum prices  than  in  agricultural  and  industrial  exports  has  contributed 
dramatically  to  American  deficits  in  international  trade  and  payments, 
revealing  that  at  least  in  the  short  run,  America  is  no  less  vulnerable  to 
resource  warfare  than  are  other  industrial  states* 


Conclusion 

This  exploration  of  the  radical  and  conventional  theories  of  underdevelop- 
ment has  revealed  some  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  issues  that  underlie 
the  North-South  dialogue  and  the  perspective  of  Third  World  nations  on  the 
contemporary  international  system*  Emancipated  and  free  from  imperial- 
ism, this  huge  portion  of  the  earth's  population  remains  enslaved  by  a 
poverty  unimaginable  in  comparison  with  even  the  lowliest  standards  of  the 
industrialized  world.  Though  formal  colonization  may  no  longer  exist,  the 
economic  control  of  the  Third  World  by  the  economic  tentacles  of  the 
developed  world  is  everywhere  true,  and  by  their  exploitation  of  Third 
World  resources  and  populations  they  perpetuate  the  gap  between  wealthy 
and  poor.  Though  international  machinery  and  a  generation  of  imaginative 
economic  policy  planning  may  have  changed  the  characteristics  and  statis- 
tics of  national  subordination,  the  Inisic  stratification  of  the  world's  nations 
and  peoples  is  relatively  unchanged. 

But  the  demand  for  national  emancipation  that  led  to  the  coalition  known 
as  the  Third  World  has  been  followed  by  a  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions—in economics  in  human  rights,  and  in  social  development.  Modern 
communications,  rising  levels  of  literacy,  and  increased  individual  contacts 
of  Third  World  individuals  with  the  industrial  world  (through  formal 
education  and  employment  in  multinational  corporations,  in  particular) 
have  stimulated  an  appetite  for  belter  standards  of  living  and  release  from  .1 
system  ot  international  oppression.  Neither  socialism  nor  capitalism  has 
provided  an  adequate  formula  for  dealing  with  national  economic  issues  or 
with  international  economic  issues  that  so  crucially  affect  the  developing 
nation.  And  the  governments  of  neither  capitalist  nor  socialist  nations  have 
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provided  political  initiatives  to  reverse  th*  spiral  of  dependence,  debt,  and 
subordination*  Only  the  power  of  OPEC  has  risen  from  the  Third  World 
with  a  loud  enough  voice  to  have  been  heard  as  a  challenge  to  the  prevailing 
norms  of  the  international  political  economy.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
developing  states,  therefore,  the  North-South  dialogue  either  will  usher  in  a 
new  era  of  cooperation  between  rich  and  poor  for  the  implementation  of  a 
new  international  economic  order,  or  it  will  h.^ve  been  an  interlude  between 
two  different  eras  of  international  politics.  The  first  is  characterized  by 
dependence  of  the  South  on  the  North;  the  second  is  marked  by  relentless 
economic  warfare  as  the  advanced  industrial  civilizations  try  desperately  tc 
obtain  the  primary  products  on  which  their  own  well-being  depends. 
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Economists,  Prices, 

and  Profits: 
Some  Maoist  Views 


It  is  no  secret  that  Mao  has  held  the  economist*  of  China  in  low 
esteem.  In  his  eyes,  they  were  members  of  that  community  of 
city-bred  or  foreign-educated  intellectuals  who  constantly 
aroused  his  suspicions  and  sometimes  his  wrath,  and  he  has  not 
been  above  making  cutting  remarks  about  them.  With  a  touch  of 
haughtiness.  Mao  characterized  some  of  these  intellectuals  as 
"walking  dictionaries,"  implying  that  their  noses  were  always  in 
books  and  that,  for  all  their  memorized  knowledge,  they  were 
unable  to  explain,  or  sometimes  even  to  recognize,  problems  in 
the  real  world  around  them. 1  To  keep  young  students  from  grow- 
ing up  in  the  same  way,  Mao  cautioned  them  against  reading  too 
much,  even  books  by  Marx.  Too  much  reading,  he  insisted, 
would  turn  them  into  bookworms,  dogmatists,  and  revisionists.2 
"The  more  you  study  [books],"  Mao  admonished,  "the  more 
stupid  you  become."*  Mao  told  a  group  of  educators  that  in  the 
Ming  dynasty  there  were  only  two  good  emperors,  of  whom  one 
was  completely  illiterate  and  the  other  semi-illiterate.  'Too  much 
book  learning,"  Mao  concluded,  "does  not  produce  good  em- 
perors."4 

Yet  Mao  himself  has  always  been  an  avid  reader.  In  his  youth, 
he  once  spent  every  day  for  six  months  in  a  library.  Later  he 
carried  books  wherever  he  went,  sometimes  under  the  most  try- 
ing conditions,  and  in  recent  years  his  temporary  disappearances 
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from  public  view  have  at  times  been  for  long  sessions  of  solitary 
reading.5 

So  despite  some  exaggerated  advice  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  strong  point,  Mao  is  certainly  not  an  anti-intellectual.  What 
does  concern  him,  though,  is  the  danger  that  Chinese  youth  will 
become  nothing  but  bookworms  and  thereby  fail  to  develop  into 
"intellectuals  in  the  hue  sense."*  True  intellectuals  not  only  read 
but  also  take  part  in  practical  work.  Accordingly,  Chinese  youth 
should  work  in  villages  and  factories,  wherever  there  are  peasants 
and  workers.  In  this  way,  without  always  opening  "big  tomes  or 
small  pamphlets,"  they  would  gain  some  common  sense.7  The 
combination  of  theory  and  practice,  of  study  and  work,  would 
produce,  if  not  good  emperors,  good  proletarians. 

Correct  ideas,  according  to  Mao,  do  not  drop  from  the  skies, 
nor  are  they  innate  in  the  mind.  They  come  from  social  practice, 
from  man's  activity  in  the  struggle  for  production,  in  the  class 
struggle,  and  in  scientific  and  artistic  pursuits.  Mao  was  particu- 
larly incensed  at  the  dogmatism  of  the  Chinese  students  who  had 
studied  Marxism-Leninism  in  Moscow  during  the  1920s  and  re- 
timed to  China  with  little  conception  of  Chinese  realities  or  of 
how  to  apply  their  theories  to  the  Chinese  revolution.  "Chinese 
Communists,"  Mao  warned, 

must  fully  and  properly  integrate  the  universal  truth  of  Marxism 
with  the  concrete  practice  of  the  Chinese  revolution,  or  in  other 
words,  the  universal  truth  of  Marxism  must  be  combined  with 
specific  national  characteristics  and  acquire  a  definite  national  form 
if  it  is  to  be  useful,  and  in  no  circumstances  can  it  be  applied 
subjectively  as  a  mere  formula.  Marxists  who  make  a  fetish  of 
formulas  are  simply  playing  the  fool  with  Marxism  and  the  Chinese 
revolution,  and  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Chinese  revolution.8 

Mao  has  directed  his  barbs  not  only  at  intellectuals  in  general 
but  at  academic  economists  and  other  liberal-arts  scholars  in 
particular.  Like  many  intellectuals,  Mao  observed,  economists 
give  all  their  attention  to  "eternal  and  immutable  dogmas"  and 
are  therefore  detached  from  reality.  They  have  no  contact  wih 
the  current  economic  problems  of  the  proletariat  and  are  evert 
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ignorant  of  China's  economic  past.  They  are  all  theory  and  no 
practice.  As  early  as  May  1941,  Mao  went  after  the  economists, 
singling  them  out  as  especially  bad  examples  of  intellectuals  who 
did  not  have  their  feet  on  Chinese  ground: 

Although  we  are  studying  Marxism,  the  way  many  of  our  people 
study  it  runs  directly  counter  to  Marxism.  That  is  to  say,  they  violate 
the  fundamental  principle  earnesdy  enjoined  on  us  by  Marx,  En- 
gels,  Lenin  and  Stalin,  the  unity  of  theory  and  practice.  Having 
violated  this  principle,  they  invent  an  opposite  principle  of  their 
own,  the  separation  of  theory  from  practice.  .  .  Professors  of 
economics  cannot  explain  the  relationship  between  die  Border  Re- 
gion currency  and  the  Kuomintang  currency,  so  naturally  the  stu- 
dents cannot  explain  it  either.  Thus  a  perverse  mentality  has  been 
created  among  many  students;  instead  of  showing  an  interest  in 
China's  problems  and  taking  the  Party's  directives  seriously,  they 
give  all  their  hearts  to  the  supposedly  eternal  and  immutable  dogmas 
learned  from  their  teachers.* 

Mao's  disgust  with  economics  professors  who  could  not  explain 
an  exchange  rate  between  two  currencies  carried  over  during  the 
1950s  and  1960s  to  liberal-arts  subjects  in  general  and  to  the  way 
they  were  taught.  As  Mao  was  preparing  to  launch  the  Cultural 
Revolution  in  1964,  he  charged:  "Liberal  arts  subjects  are  com- 
pletely detached  from  reality.  Students  of  history,  philosophy, 
and  economics  have  no  concern  with  studying  reality;  they  are 
the  most  ignorant  things  of  this  world."  Mao  then  proceeded  to 
recommend  that  economics  and  other  faculties  in  universities 
should  regard  "the  whole  of  society  as  their  factory.  Their 
teachers  and  students  should  make  contact  w  ith  the  peasants' and 
urban  workers  as  well  as  with  agriculture  and  industries.  How  else 
can  their  graduates  be  of  any  use?"10  A  short  time  later.  Mao 
exhorted  teachers  to  engage  in  manual  labor.  "It  will  not  do  to 
move  only  (your]  lips  and  not  [your]  hands."" 

In  a  famous  1965  talk  in  Hangchow,  Mao  guessed  that  young 
people,  for  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  their  lives,  "do  not  even 
have  a  chance  to  see  rice,  peas,  wheat,  cereals,  and  millet.  They 
do  not  see  how  workers  work,  how  peasants  plough,  and  how- 
business  is  done.  Only  their  health  is  mined."  In  that  talk.  Mao 
related^iqwjhe  told  his  children  to  go  to  the  countryside  and 
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learn  from  the  peasants.  Before  going  to  school,  Mao  claimed  a 
child  has  direct  contact  with  the  objective  world,  but  once 'in 
school  the  child  is  cooped  up  and  gradually  loses  all  touch  with 
reality.  "It  is  really  like  murder."'* 

Mao  inferred  from  this  that,  after  graduating  from  a  senior 
middle  school,  a  student  should  do  some  practical  work  in  villag- 
es, factories,  and  army  units.  After  several  years  of  work,  he  could 
be  eligible  to  go  on  to  higher  studies,  but  "he  need  (have]  no  more 
than  two  more  years  of  study."  Furthermore,  whUe  in  higher 
education,  students  should  continue  to  work  in  industiy,  agricul- 
ture, and  commerce.  Their  teachers,  he  said,  should  also  do 
practical  work.  They  can  work  and  teach  at  the  same  time.  Can 
philosophy,  literature,  and  history  not  be  taught  down  below? 
Must  they  be  taught  in  tall,  foreign-style  buildings?*'" 

Mao  also  indicted  economists  for  conceiving  of  their  subject  in 
a  narrow,  technocratic  way,  separated  from  politics  and  ideology. 
Economists,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  supported  some  social 
class;  if  they  were  not  aware  of  their  ideological  role,  they  were 
simply  bewildered  scholars. 

To  pay  no  attention  to  politics  and  to  be  fully  occupied  with 
business  matters  is  to  become  a  perplexed  economist  or  technician. 
And  that  is  dangerous.  Ideological  and  political  work  is  the  guaran- 
tee for  the  accomplishment  of  our  economic  and  technological 
work;  it  serves  the  economic  base.  Ideology  and  politics  are  the 
commanders,  the  soul.  A  slight  relaxation  in  our  ideological  and 
political  work  will  lead  our  economic  and  technological  work 
astray. 14 

^  As  early  as  1942,  Mao  expressed  the  belief  that,  for  all  their 
"eternal  truths,"  economists  had  hardly  developed  theories 
worthy  of  the  name;  their  theories  lagged  far  behind  the  rich 
content  of  revolutionary  practice.  "Just  think,"  he  asked,  "how 
many  of  us  have  created  theories  worthy  of  the  name  on  China's 
economics,  politics,  military  affairs  or  culture,  theories  which 
can  be  regarded  as  scientific  and  comprehensive,  and  not  crude 
and  sketchy?"  Mao  observed  that  despite  a  century  of  Chinese 
capitalist  development  since  the  Opium  War,  there  was  not  yet  a 
single  theoretical  work  which  reflected  that  development  and 
could  be  called  genuinely  scientific,  "Can  we  say  that  in  the  study 
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of  China's  economic  problems  ...  the  theoretical  level  is  al- 
ready high?  Can  we  say  that  our  Party  already  has  economic 
theorists  worthy  of  the  name?  Certainly  not." 15 

Mao  also  complained  that  the  Chinese  economists  were 
virtually  unreadable.  Economists  wrote  in  a  deadly  style,  with 
.  vagueness  and  poor  reasoning.  Having  specified  these  weak- 
nesses, Mao  suggested  remedies: 

Essavs  and  documents  must  be  written  precisely,  clearly,  and  in  a 
livelv  {manner!.    .    Most  essays  nowadays  suffer  from  a.  vague 
conceptualization,  b.  inadequate  judgment,  c.  a  lack  of  logic  in  the 
process  of  using  concepts  and  judgment  in  reasoning,  d.  a  lack  ot 
literarv  merit.  C  As  a  resuitj.  reading  an  essay  becomes  an  ordeal,  a 
gigantic  waste  of  energy  for  very  little  reward.  This  bad  tendency 
must  be  averted.  Comrades  engaged  in  economics  work  must  pay 
attention  not  only  to  precision  but  also  to  clarity  and  liveliness  when 
they  are  drafting  tsomething.  They]  must  not  think  {clanty  and 
liveliness!  are  [onlyl  for  language  and  literature  teachers,  not  for 
gentlemen  like  themselves. 

Since  the  late  1950s.  Mao  has  attacked  economists  who  were 
"taking  the  capitalist  road"  by  emphasizing  the  primacy  of  pro- 
ductive forces  in  Chinas  economic  development,  the  importance 
of  profits  in  allocating  economic  resources,  and  the  usefulness  of 
monetary  and  price  relations  for  achieving  more  rational  eco- 
nomic progress.  .  . 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  Maoists  have  been  quick  to 
explain  that  economic  development  is  not  simply  the  develop- 
ment of  "things"  but  also  the  development  of  social  relations. 

Bourgeois  economists  always  study  social  economy  as  a  relationship 
between  things,  and  use  this  to  cover  up  the  relations  of  capitalist 
exploitation.  What  Marxist  political  economy  studies  is  not  the 
relationship  between  things  but  the  relationship  between  ...  one 
class  and  another." 
Bourgeois  economists  concentrate  too  much  on  the  productive 
forces,  on  machinery  and  buildings,  and  they  erroneously  believe 
A  7 .4  that  the  principal  problem  is  how  to  get  more  output  for  a  given 
input— how  to  raise  labor  productivity. 

The  modern  revisionists  (say]  .  .  .  that  in  socialist  society,  there 
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is  only  the  question  of  "rational  organization  of  productive  forces" 
and  "how  to  obtain  maximum  economic  results  with  minimum 
production  expenses."  .  .  -  [They  payl  attention  only  to  grain,  - 
cotton  and  oil  without  distinguishing  between  the  enemy,  ourselves 
and  friends. .  .  .  [Their  line]  stresses  only  the  ma tenal— machinery 
and  mechanization— and  goes  in  for  material  incentives.  It  opposes 
giving  prominence  to  proletarian  politics,  ignores  the  class  struggle 
and  negates  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

The  gist  of  the  Maoists'  complaint  has  been  that  the  bourgeois 
economists  regarded  the  struggle  against  nature  as  more  impor- 
tant than  the  class  struggle  and  that  this  belief  led  to  capitalism, 
not  socialism.  What  these  economists  were  expressing  was'  the 
"outright  yapping  of  bourgeois  lap-dogs." 

Liu  Shao-ch*i  and  the  economists  and  others  associated  with 
him  were  also  accused  by  the  Maoists  of  desiring  to  elevate  profits 
to  a  supreme  role  in  the  economy  and  to  use  the  price  mechan- 
ism to  rationalize  the  structure  of  costs  and  revenues.  The 
Maoists  argued  that  these  modern  revisionists  wanted  to  develop 
the  economy  by  "economic  methods"  rather  than  "administra- 
tive methods,"  and  that  this  meant  "putting  profits  in  command." 
It  also  amounted  to  "letting  the  capitalist  law  of  value  (production 
prices]  reign  supreme,  developing  free  competition,  undermining 
the  socialist  economy  and  restoring  capitalism."  "  The  Maoists 
preferred,  for  example,  to  decide  through  national  planning 
("administrative"  rather  than  "economic")  how  much  steel  to 
produce;  the  revisionist  economists,  on  the  other  hand,  pressed 
for  letting  the  quantity  be  determined  by  steel  prices  in  a  competi- 
tive market  and  by  the  resulting  profits. 

The  Maoists  have  rejected  the  pursuit  of  profits— or 
money-making  and  material  incentives  in  general— as  life's  major 
aim,  mainlv  because  this  would  restore  power  to  the  bourgeoisie. 
Thev  have  further  asserted  that  putting  profits  in  command 
would  lower  the  workers*  productivity  and  thus  retard  economic 
growth.  They  have  objected  to  using  profits  as  a  guide  to  efficient 
allocation  because  there  were  simply  too  many  externalities  in- 
volved and  because  this  would  create  severe  imbalances  in  the 
economy.  They  have  rejected  the  distribution  of  profits  as  private 
incomes  because,  as  part  of  surplus  value,  profits  were  unearned 
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and  because  their  private  distribution  would  lead  to  undesirable 
disparities  in  family  incomes.  Finally,  they  hi  ve  denounced  the 
pursuit  of  profits  as  a  prime  goal  because  it  would  "corrupt  the 
soul."  Each  of  these  charges  is  worth  a  few  comments. 
The  Maoists  have  maintained  that  ubiquitous  profitmaking 
'  would  restore  the  bourgeoisie  to  power  by  reinforcing  all  the 
values  by  which  bourgeois  society  operates.  It  would  emphasize 
the  struggle  between  man  and  nature  and  thus  veil  the  funda- 
mental struggle  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat. 
Such  an  emphasis  would  suggest  that  all  societies,  capitalist  and 
socialist,  have  essentially  the  same  problems.  This  point  was  well 
made  in  ^Peking  Review  attack  on  a  prominent  economist  during 
the  Cultural  Revolution: 

Sun  Yeh-fang  [former  director.  Economics  Institute,  Chinese 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  reputedly  economic  adviser  to  Liu 
Shao-ch'i]  advocated  that  the  main  task  was  to  raise  the  ratio  of 
output  to  man-hours.  Maoists  say  that  the  main  task  is  to  defeat  the 
bourgeoisie;  if  they  are  not  defeated,  then  even  if  the  aim  of  Sun  is 
achieved  the  benefits  will  not  go  to  the  workers.  .  .  .  Using  the 
customary  tncks  of  the  bourgeoisieand  the  revisionists,  Sun  Yeh- 
fang  tried  to  negate  class  contradictions  and  deny  class  struggle  with 
the  so-called  contradiction  between  man  and  matter.  He  did  his 
utmost  to  publicize  that  the  "contradiction  between  man  and  mat- 
ter" is  "the  deepest  common  root  source"  of  all  economic  contradic- 
tions.10 

The  Maoists  h-.ve  also  urged  that,  contrary  to  the  conventional 
economic  wisiom.  generalized  moneymaking  would  lower  the 
workers'  productivity.  This,  they  contend,  is  because  workers <do 
not  have  sufficiently  worthy  and  stimulating  goals  under  the 
profit  motive  and  the  material  incentives  and  individualism  that 
accompany  it.  Making  private  gain  life's  ranking  purpose  cannot 
be  a  lasting  inspiration  for  working  hard  and  doing  one's  best. 
"We  must  never  work  like  capitalists  who  work  exclusively  for 
profits,  work  hard  when  there  is  a  big  profit,  work  less  hard  when 
there  is  little  profit  and  do  not  work  at  ail  when  there  is  no  profit. 
Workers  are  deeply  and  enduringly  motivated,  the  Maoists  be- 
lieve, by  cooperative  efforts  and  by  the  selfless  goals  of  helping 
others  and  building  up  their  country.  The  pnvate-profit  motive 
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fragments  all  such  cooperative  endeavors  into  self-seeking,  per- 
sonal efforts  which  in  the  end  degenerate  into  complacency,  * 
corruption  and  other  unproductive  and  criminal  attitudes  and^ 
activities.  The  Maoists  have  also  claimed  that  moneymaking  as  a 
prime  aim  breeds  a  selfishness  that  leads  workers  to  withhold 
knowledge  and  help  from  others;  it  even  leads  the  strong  to  knock 
out  the  weak  and  the  disadvantaged  rather  than  come  to  their 
aid. 

The  Maoists  also  contend  that  the  ascendancy  of  private  profits 
would  preclude  the  production  of  many  essential  goods  because 
resources  would  not  be  allocated  to  socially  profitable  goods  if  it 
were  privately  unprofitable  to  do  so.  Their  point,  in  effect,  is  that 
social  profitability  differs  so  markedly  from  private  profitability 
that  it  is  highly  inefficient  to  start  from  the  latter  and  try  to  reach 
the  former  via  price  or  tax  adjustments  of  one  kind  or  another. 
They  consider  it  wiser  to  strive  directly,  through  national  plan- 
ning, to  achieve  what  is  socially  profitable  and  desirable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Maoist  argument,  it  »  socially  profitable  to  assure 
everyone  enough  food,  decent  housing  and  clothing,  and 
adequate  medical  care  and  schooling,35  and  private  profitmaking, 
whatever  else  can  be  said  for  it,  is  not  capable  of  attaining  those 
socially  profitable  goals. 

The  Maoists  have  also  pointed,  with  some  exaggeration,  to  still 
other  deficiencies  of  the  private-profit  motive: 

[If  we  follow  the  p.ofit  motive],  it  is  impossible  for  unprofitable 
national-defense  industries  to  develop;  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
heavy  and  inland  industries;  it  is  impossible  for  regions,  provinces, 
and  municipalities  to  build  industrial  systems  under  different  condi- 
tions proceeding  from  the  viewpoint  of  war  preparedness;  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  support  of  agriculture  to  develop  those  industries  of 
low  productivity  value  that  make  little  profit  in  the  short  run;  it  is 
impossible  for  the  state  to  run  and  develop  certain  categories  of  daily 
necessities  that  must  be  subsidized  within  a  certain  period  of  time; 
and.  in  accordance  with  the  proletarian  spirit  of  internationalism,  it 
is  impossible  to  produce  products  needed  for  the  struggle  of  the 
revolutionary  people  of  the  world.22 

Continuing  their  case,  the  Maoists  insist  that  profitmaking 
would  eventually  lead  to  at  least  de  facto  private  ownership  of  the 
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means  of  production  and  hence  to  the  distribution  of  large 
amounts  of  unearned  income  to  private  individuals  simply  be* 
cause  they  owned  or  controlled  material  forces  of  production. 
This  in  turn  would  culminate  in  unwelcome  disparities  in  the 
distribution  of  income  and,  consequently,  to  an  intensification  of 
*  class  differences  and  antagonisms. 

Finally,  the  Maoists  argue  that  the  pursuit  of  money  as  a 
prime  goal  of  life  corrupts  the  soul.  It  leads  to  individualistic, 
selfish,  grasping  behavior,  and  these  unadmirable  bourgeois  traits 
do  not  bring  people  close  together  in  mutual  respect  and  coopera- 
tive endeavors.  They  are,  in  fact,  just  the  opposite  of  the  traits 
sought  by  the  Maoists:  selflessness,  serving  the  people,  honesty, 
and  motivation  by  collective  and  moral  incentives  rather  than 
individual  and  material  incentives.  Material  incentives  say  the 
Maoists,  "corrode  our  working  class  with  bourgeois  'egoism'  and 
disgrace  our  working  class  with  money,  fame,  material  comfort, 
and  other  bourgeois  garbage/*  For  the  Maoists,  the  task  of  enter- 
prises is  not  only  to  develop  production  but  also  to  "prepare  both 
the  material  and  spiritual  conditions  fcr  the  future  communist 
society/*  If  enterprises  devoted  themselves  solely  to  production 
and  profits,  "everything  would  be  turned  into  a  cold,  capitalist 
relationship  of  monetary  transactions";  warm,  human  relation- 
ships would  be  sacrificed. 

The  Maoists  picture  moneymaking  as  the  sole  happiiess  in 
bourgeois  society.  They  quote  Engels  as  having  said, 

It  is  the  bourgeois  viewpoint  that  there  is  not  a  single  thing  on  earth 
that  docs  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  money,  including  the  bourgeoisie 
themselves,  because  they  live  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  - 
Aside  from  *i  quick  fortune,  they  are  unaware  of  any  other  kind  of 
happiness. 

But  one  cannot  make  money,  the  Maoists  warn,  without  exploit- 
ing and  plundering  others,  and  even  launching  aggressive  wars. 
With  profits  in  command,  speculators,  swindlers,  embezzlers, 
and  other  sinister  types  would  all  run  wild.23 
e  To  demonstrate  how  the  moral  decline  of  a  society  sets  in  after 
^moneymaking  is  given  free  rein,  the  Maoists  drew  on  a  letter  of  a 
Russian  woma.;  to  the  periodical  Literaturnaya  Gazeta: 
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Rubles,  nibies,  money,  and  business  .  .  .  this  is  all  you  read  in  the 
newspapers  and  hear  on  the  radio  nowadays.  For  fifty  years  we 
have  been  taught  to  deal  with  people  and  functionaries  in  an  un- 
selfish and  human  manner,  refusing  to  soil  our  hands  with  cash,  and 
now  suddenly  people  can  think  of  saying:  "I've  all  the  respect  in  the 
world  for  you,  as  long  as  you  can  bring  me  profit".  .  .In  our  place, 
profit  and  material  incentives  are  beginning  to  push  the  high 
standards  set  by  ones  moral  integrity  into  thf  background.24 

And  this  society  now  hopelessly  addicted  to'  moneymaking  and 
personal  possessions,  say  the  Maoists— and  you  can  see  them 
throwing  up  their  hands  in  despair— was  once  on  the  road  to 
socialism!  Such  is  happiness  in  revisionist  countries! 

In  capitalist  economies,  the  social  benefits  of  private  profitmak- 
ing  are  supposed  to  be  enhanced  by  flexible  prices  which  move 
sensitively  with  demand  and  supply  conditions.  If  demand  rises 
for  some  commodity,  more  of  it  will  be  produced  as  its  price  rises 
to  stimulate  the  profit  motive  of  private  producers.  Contrariwise, 
the  profit  inotive  would  induce  less  production  of  a  commoditv 
whose  price  is  declining  from  lack  of  demand.  Bourgeois 
economists  claimed  that  these  supply  responses  are  "efficient,"  in 
that  they  facilitate  the  utilization  of  resources  up  to  the  point  at 
which  the  marginal  costs  of  producing  commodities  equal  the 
marginal  benefits  to  their  buyers.  Hence,  they  argue,  a  competi- 
tive, flexible  price  system  promotes  economic  eff  ciency  and 
therefore  economic  growth. 

Though  it  is  difficult  for  bourgeois  economists  to  understand 
how  anyone  could  oppose  these  arguments,  the  Maoists  have 
done  exactly  that.  Mao  himself  has  repeatedly  stated  that  China's 
policy  is  to  stabilize  prices,25  and  by  that  he  has  meant  not  only 
that  the  overall  price  level  should  be  stabilized  but  that  individual 
prices,  especially  the  key  ones,  should  not  rise  or  fall  frequently 
or  markedly  with  changes  in  demand  and  supply  conditions. 
More  radically,  China's  long-run  policy,  as  it  moves  into  the  stage 
of  communism,  is  to  gradually  reduce  the  role  of  money  and 
prices  in  the  spheres  of  production  and  distribution. 

In  China,  commodities  are  priced  according  to  their  average 
costs  plus  a  tax  and  a  "profit"  per  unit.  The  average  costs  include 
production  costs  and  the  expenses  of  administration  in  wholesal- 
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ing  and  retailing.  However,  for  basic  daily  necessities,  such  as 
cotton  cloth,  grain,  and  edible  oils,  prices  are  set  on  the  low  side, 
usually  accompanied  by  rationing.  The  aim  is  a  fair  distribution 
of  basic  items  to  everyone.  For  non-necessities,  prices  are  set 
'  relatively  high,  yielding  larger  profits,  most  of  which  go  to  state 
and  provincial  budgets.  The  State  Council  and  the  State  Plan- 
ning Commission  fix  the  prices  of  the  most  important  com- 
modities; the  Ministry'  of  Commerce  sets  other  important  prices; 
the  provinces  establish  all  other  prices,  except  those  determined 
by  demand  and  supply  (subject  to  ceilings)  in  rural  markets.  But 
no  matter  how  prices  are  arrived  at,  they  are  meant  to  remain 
fairly  stable  over  long  periods.2* 

The  Maoists  reject  free  competition  and  flexible  prices  for 
some  of  the  same  reasons  that  they  reject  private  profit- 
making."  For  instance,  they  insist  that  stable  prices  prevent 
or,  at  any  rate,  discourage  the  proliferation  of  speculation, 
underhanded  deals,  bribery,  and  corruption.  With  fluctuating 
prices,  some  people  would  spend  much  of  their  lives  betting  on 
the  ups  and  downs,  trying  to  make  killings,  and  in  the  process 
would  become  increasingly  tempted  to  bribe  and  corrupt  others 
to  influence  the  outcome.  Another  Maoist  contention  is  that  no 
price  is  sacrosanct,  even  one  that  equates  supply  and  demand. 
Additional  benefits  and  costs  of  a  social  nature  are  so  pervasive 
and  complex  that  no  price  can  be  proved  to  be  the  socially  correct 
one.  Competitive  prices  reflect  relative  scarcities  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  private  interests;  they  do  not  reflect  the  extra  bene- 
fits to  society  of  using  a  commodity  or  the  extra  costs  to  society  of 
producing  it.  However,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  allow  for  such 
social  externalities  with  anything  approaching  accuracy.  Hence, 
it  is  best  to  establish  prices  administratively,  through  national 
planning,  at  levels  that  will  achieve  the  most  important  social 
goals,  such  as  providing  everyone  with  adequate  supplies  of  the 
basic  necessities. 

Furthermore,  the  Maoists  argue,  stable  prices  themselves  help 
to  achieve  the  national  plan.  If  prices,  especially  the  major  ones, 
could  change  at  any  time,  enterprises  might  respond  to  them  in 
wavs  that  would  either  reduce  the  supplies  needed  by  other  en- 
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terprises  or  leave  surplus  goods  to  accumulate  unused.  In  either 
case,  the  national  plan  would  be  upset. 

The  Maoists  have  also  said  that  excess  demands  (which  tend  to 
raise  prices)  and  excess  supplies  (which  tend  to  lower  prices)  are 
often  only  temporary.  They  consider  it  a  waste  of  time  and 
resources  to  change  prices  in  response  to  such  temporary  imbal- 
ances, for  very  shortly  the  next  prices  would  have  to  be  shifted 
back  to  more  or  less  their  original  levels.  Consequently,  it  is  best 
to  maintain  stable  prices  that  average  out  these  transitory  fluctua- 
tions. 

It  should  also  be  taken  into  account,  the  Maoists  say,  that  a  nse 
in  the  price  of  an  essential  commodity  would  eliminate  some 
worthy  potential  buyers.  The  correct  policy,  they  believe,  is  to 
hold  the  price  relatively  low  for  such  a  commodity  and,  consider- 
ing the  excess  demand  for  it,  to  ration  it  equitably.  Moreover,  the 
maintenance  of  prices  in  the  face  of  growing  excess  demand  for  a 
commodity  puts  pressure  where  it  should  be— on  the  suppliers  to 
increase  its  production.  This  pressure  would  be  exerted,  not  by 
the  incentives  of  private  gain,  but  by  the  moral  and  collec- 
tive incentives  associated  with  the  achievement  of  the  national 
plan.  It  is  better  to  encourage  greater  supplies  in  this  way  than  to 
discourage  buyers  by  pricing  them  out  of  the  market.  The  pres- 
sure on  suppliers  will  lead  to  greater  production  efforts,  which,  as 
Mao  has  never  tired  of  saying,  are  the  key  to  solving  most 
economic  and  financial  problems. 

Finallv,  the  Maoists  favor  stable  prices  because  they  enhance 
class  alliances,  especially  the  alliance  between  the  peasants  and 
the  urban  workers,  which  Mao  considers  the  basis  of  China  s 
socialist  society.  If  the  prices  of  the  goods  purchased  by  the 
peasants  rise  relative  to  the  prices  of  the  goods  they  sell,  their  real 
income  is  reduced.  If  the  reverse  is  hue,  their  real  income  of 
course  rises.  Price  movements,  therefore,  especially  those  of  the 
most  important  commodities,  can  enhance  the  living  standards 
of  one  class  at  the  expense  of  the  other's.  This  would  threaten  the 
alliance  of  the  two  classes,  as  the  burden  of  investment  and 
growth  (which  is  essentially  a  lower  consumption  level)  falls  more 
heavily  on  one  class  than  on  the  other.  For  this  reason,  the 
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Maoists  have  declared  that  rising  real  incomes  for  both  classes 
can  best  be  attained  on  the  basis  of  stable  prices. 

In  fact,  however,  absolutely  stabie  prices  have  not  been 
achieved  in  China,  for  the  Maoists,  who  use  the  term  stable 
rather  loosely,  have  not  really  sought  that  goal  Their  target, 
"instead,  has  been  to  control  prices  so  as  to  minimize  short-run 
fluctuations  and  to  establish  levels  at  which  social  goals  can  be 
met.  This  has  required  changes  in  many  individual  prices  at  one 
time  or  another,  for  example,  lowering  the  prices  of  some  man- 
ufactured goods  purchased  by  the  peasants  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  living  standards  in  the  countryside.  Consequently,  while 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  prices  have  displayed  more  stability 
in  China  than,  almost  anywhere  else,  stable  has  meant  for  the 
Maoists  purposeful  control  rather  than  rigidity. 

The  Maoist  case  against  many  of  China's  economists  has 
rested  on  the  contention  that  they  have  been  too  production- 
minded  and  have  not  allowed  sufficiently  for  the  intensity  of  the 
class  struggle  that  continues  even  in  a  socialist  society.  Produc- 
tion can  be  increased  in  many  ways,  but  if  bourgeois  methods  are 
used,  the  fruits  of  rising  output  will  not  be  widely  enjoyed  by  the 
proletariat,  and  the  values  and  incentives  associated  with  those 
methods  will  enhance  the  position  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  corrupt 
the  working  classes.  According  to  the  Maoists,  the  theory  that  the 
productive  forces  need  to  be  increased  above  everything  else  and 
the  advocacy  of  profitrnaking  and  flexible  prices  are  nothing  but 
bourgeois  strategies  for  defeating  the  proletariat  in  the  struggle 
between  the  two  classes.  That  is  why  the  Maoists  have  combated 
some  economic  theories  and  policies  that  appear  to  be  verities  (o 
bourgeois  economists. 
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fereo  from  inflation  within  their  own  areas.  After  gaining  power, 
the)  quickly  pu*  an  end  to  the  rapidly  rising  price  level,  and  since 
mid-  i950  there  has  been  general  price  stability  most  of  the  time-  The 
Maoi  ts  favor  such  stability  because  it  facilitates  national  planning 
and  promotes  alliances  among  various  classes  and  groups  of  the 
society.  These  and  other  arguments  for  price  stability  are  discussed 
below. 

27.  The  following  arguments  for  stable  prices  have  been  collected  from 
discussions  of  visitors  to  China  with  officials  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  and  the  Peoples  Bank,  and  from  various  Chinese  publi- 
cations. This  presentation  of  the  Chinese  case  for  stable  prices  is 
couched  mostly  in  their  own  expressed  terms  but  is  also  in  part  my 
}  extension  of  those  terms  into  contemporary  bourgeois  economic 
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CANTON  STREET  SCENE 


Beuino 

t  may  not  specialize  in  the  snake 
stew  or  armadillo  broth  popular  in 
southern  China,  but  the  La  La  Cafe 
,n  Guilin,  a  tourist  city  on  the  pictur- 
Cs<*Ue  Lijiang  River,  servesa  tasty  spiced 
*°fu  and  a  passable  cup  of  coffee.  One 
Jfthemany  seedy  looking  eatin&piaces 
j^^ng  the  main  street.  Zhong  Shsuf 
n  R»a<L  the  La  La  is  little  more  than 


a  literal  hole  in  the  wail  with  six  tabl<\  If 
he  could  find  some  investment  capital* 
the  proprietor  says,  he  would  buiid  a  big 
restaurant  and  get  rich  from  the  stream 
of  foreigners  expected  to  descend  on 
Guilin  in  the  coming  years  now  that  Chi- 
na is  opening  itself  to  the  outside  world* 
That  is  hardly  the  kind  of  talk  you  ex- 
pect in  a  Communist  country,  yet  it  is 
precisely  the  sentiment  Chinese  leaders 
heartily  approve  of  today. 

The  official  party  newspaper,  Peo- 
ple's Daily,  regularly  runs  profiles  hold- 
ing up  for  emulation  the  "  peanut  king" * 
who  transformed  his  modest  street  stall 
into  a  veritable  gold  mine  through  en* 
terprise  and  hard  work,  or  the  man  who 
turned  his  skill  as  a  furniture  painter  in- 
to so  thriving  a  business  that  he  current- 
ly employs  40  workers  and  earns "  huge 
profits/*  or  the  farmers  who  very  suc- 
cessfully founded  a  hotel  when  they  re- 
alized none  existed  to  accommodate  the 
manv  visitors  to  their  rural  neighbor- 
hood. Pay  raises  and  bonuses  also  are 
dangled  before  managers  and  specialist 
workers  in  publicly  owned  enterprises 
lo  spur  them  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  their  operations. 

Last  October,  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Communist  Party  of  China 
stood  Marxian  on  its  head.  Among  ot  h- 
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er  things,  the  reforms  it  propounded 
sought  to  make  class  antagonisms  irrel- 
evant, announcing,  "History  has  shown 
tnat  egalitarian  thinking  is  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  implementing  the  principle  of 
distribution  according  to  work  and  that 
if  it  is  unchecked,  the  forces  of  produc- 
tion will  inevitably  be  undermined/'  In 
practice,  this  has  meant  linking  finan- 
cial rewards  to  a  worker's  output  and  a 
widening  of  wagedifferentials  based  on 
job  classification. 

An  entire  stratum  of  Chinese  is  emerg- 
ingthat  possesses  far  greater  earningand 
buying  power  than  other  levels  of  main- 
land society.  Thanks  to  special  induce- 
ments and  access  to  free  markets,  for  ex- 
ample, the  traditionally  poverty-strick- 
en farmers  have  done  particularly  well. 
The  aim  of  all  this  is,  of  course,  to  har- 
ness individual  initiative  and  personal 
aspirations  and  thereby  lift  China  out 
of  its  historic  economic  backwardness. 

I  suggested  to  a  prominent  Chinese 
educator  and  Party  member  that  to  en- 
courage private  wealth  (no  one  has  yet 
become  a  millionaire)  and  to  take  pride 
in  the  appearance  of  a  class  of  self-seek- 
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ing  entrepreneurs  is  to  undermine  the 
conventional  Communist  belief  in  the 
class  struggle.  Moreover,  I  noted,  the 
notion  that  these  entrepreneurs  will 
heip  lead  the  way  to  a  better  life  for  ev- 
eryone sounds  remarkably  akin  to  the 
trickfedown  philosophy  popular  in  the 
American  Republican  Party.  He  sighed, 
shrugged  and  responded,  "If  China  is 
poor,  we  cannot  have  socialism.* 

In  the  sense  that  socialism  is  the  pub- 
lie  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  China  to  be  sure 
is,  ami  will  continue  tc  be,  very  much  a 
socialist  state,  Despite  last  year's  casing 


and  in  many  instan  :es  removal  of  direct 
government  control,  only  I  per  cent  of 
the  economy  has  been  turned  absolute* 
!y  free:  the  lines  of  pushcarts  and  stalls 
set  up  in  corners  of  Shanghai.  Beijing 
and  every  other  big  city;  cafes  like  the 
La  La  in  Guilin  that  have  sprouted  here 
and  there;  and,  baffitngly,  peddlers  of 
"Made  in  Hongkong"  shoes  openly  dis- 
playing their  wares  in  the streetsof  Can- 
ton. Virtualiyevery  other  aspect  of  Chi- 
na's economy— heavy  and  light  indus- 
try, the  distribution  of  most  consumer 
goods,  public  services — remains  under 
the  guidance  cf  the  central  planning  au- 
thorities. 


But  that  guidance  is  at  present  direct- 
ed toward  loosening  the  reins  on  man- 
agers, enabling  them  to  exercise  their 
imagination  and  ingenuity  to  step  up  the 
production,  increase  the  availability, 
and  improve  the  quality  of  goods  and 
services*  It  is  another  attempt  at  a  "great 
leap  forward,"  except  unlike  the  hap- 
hazard, dreamily  conceived  and  inev- 
itably self-defeating  previous  effort 
launched  by  Mao  Zedong,  this  one  is  the 
objet,  of  constant,  dose,  sober  review. 
China  is  engaged  in  a  major  exercise  of 
trial  and  error.  If  sustained,  its  results 
could  be  monumental. 


Much  that  is  happening  here 
will  astound  traditional 
Marxists  and  not  a  few  oth- 
ersonthcLeit.  Tostimulateentreprencur- 
ial  instincts,  an  inheritance  law  has  just 
been  introduced  that  would  allow  peo- 
ple to  pass  on  their  wealth  to  offspring. 
To  raise  capital,  many  state-owned  en- 
terprises have  been  advised  to  sell  shares 
to  their  employees.  The  Ministry  of 
Public  Health  is  urging  more  of  the  coun- 
try's doctors  to  pursue  private  practice 
as  "part  of  an  overall  reform  in  thepub- 
lie  health  system."  Doctors  may  oper- 
ate their  own  fee-charging  clinics,  or 
form  groups  to  run  private  hospitals. 


1  n  addition,  the  Secretariat  of  theQ^ 
nese  Dramatists  Association  ha.;  ^ 
dared  that  the  influence  of ."Lefti^ 
ideology  must  be  eliminated  from  the 
theater,  ami  the  declaration  has  beta 
published  in  the  Party  press.  As  pan  of 
a  campaign  to  expand  the  facilities  fa 
free-spending  foreign  tourists,  histQtfe 
landmarks  are  being  denied  high-prior, 
ity  protection.  Consequently,  perm*, 
skm  to  build  a  gotf  course  on  ibegrottn* 
of  the  Ming  Tombs,  two  hours  from 
Beijing,  was  recently  granted. 

Tourism  is  growing  at  a  f  uriouspace. 
Few  Chinese  are  permitted  to  enter  the 
Peace  Hotel  in  Shanghai  or  the  Great 
Wall  Hotel  in  Beijing,  except  as  staff,  to 
keep  tourists  insulated  from  the  large 
number  of  local  citizens  who  might  oth- 
erwise congest  the  ornate  lobbies  of  es- 
tablishments catering  to  foreigners.  Ex- 
pecting Chinese  guests  for  dinner  at  my 
hotel  in  Beijing,  1  waited  outside  to  es- 
cort than  in  so  that  they  would  not  be 
humiliated  by  the  doorman. 

Economic  innovations  have  created 
an  atmosphere  of  excitement.  Each 
week,  sometimes  several  days  in  a  row, 
there  is  a  new  development:  $2  billion 
in  precious  hard  currency  is  spent  to  im- 
port substantial  quantities  of  foreign 
goods  in  great  demand— electrical  ap- 
pliances, cars,  trucks— soaking  up 
surplus  funds;  Shanghai  introduces  a 
'  floating  price  for  pork,  China's  staple 
meat,  as  pan  of  the  program  for  testing 
how  market  forces  can  operate  in  the 
country's  socialist  economy;  enter- 
prises are  instructed  to  compile  quality 
reports  on  goods  they  use  or  sell,  ami 
domestically  made  refrigerators  ami 
washing  machines  come  out  very  poor- 
ly;  the  day  the  country's  first  patent  law 
goes  into  effect  the  Beijing  patent  office 
stays  open  from  5  a.m.  to  midnight,  proc- 
essing almost  2,000  applications,  less 
than  half  filed  by  foreign  firms  seeking 
a  mainland  toehold. 

Foreign  businessmen  are  not  having 
an  easy  time  here.  Staying  in  Beijing's 
Xiyuan  Hotel~25  floors  with  a  gym, 
indoor  swimming  pool,  and  revolving 
rooftop  restaurant  and  disco — is  like 
living  in  a  comfortably  appointed  for* 
eign  ghetto.  It  is  filled  mostly  with  North 
American  and  European  men  mutter- 
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ing  in  the  elevators  about  their  frustra- 
tions. They  line  up  at  the  hold  teles  of- 
fice to  puss  some  word  to  Chicago,  DUs- 
sddorf,  Milan*  Grenoble,  ami  to  await 
tdcxed  instructions  00  what  to  do  next. 

A  resident  American  ban  k  executi  ve, 
who  seemed  to  thrive  on  the  problems 
of  dang  business  in  China,  confessed  ir 
really  wasn't  much  fun,  "You  don't 
know  what  they'll  do  next/'  he  said. 
"Cut  loose  from  rigid  government  re- 
straint and  told,  'Go  out  there  and  find 
foreign  investment  to  expand  produc- 
tion/ the  managers  are  gung  ho,  chas- 
ing up  joint  ventures  with  foreign  com- 
panies. Joint  ventures  rose  by  50  percent 
last  year.  But  you  never  realty  know 
whether  the  person  you're  dealing  with 
hasdeosioivmakingauthori 
erf  if  there  ore  profits  in  an  operation  you 
have  pumped  your  company's  money 
into,  you'll  be  able  to  take  them  home. 
You  don't  know  if  the  ground  rules  that 
apply  today  will  apply  tomorrow."  One 
American  oil  company  was  persuaded 
to  invest  in  a  region  where  it  would  be 
exempt  from  taxes,  he  recalled,  only  to 
discover  after  it  had  built  an  expensive 
installation  that  taxes  were  to  be  intro- 
duced there  retroactively. 

Foreign  firms  setting  up  offices  in 
China  are  required  to  .spend  small  for- 
tunes for  big  suites  in  the  new  hotels,  al- 
though many  would  prefer  less  costly 
Quarters.  Similarly,  businessmen  who 
are  settling  in  for  months,  or  longer, 
must  stay  in  hotels  at  per  diem  rates. 
They  are  also  required  to  pay  the  gov- 
ernment almost  five  times  the  wages  that 
arc  then  given  to  the  Chinese  employees 
assigned  to  them.  The  handful  of  Amer- 
Wn  companies  that  have  made  lucra- 
tive hard  currency  deals  here,  like  Boe- 
*flg and  General  Electric,  areamong  the 
fttnparativcly  few  foreign  outfits  hav- 
ing much  toshow  thus  far  from  their e*- 
P&ts  in  fabled  Cathay.  Nevertheless, 
roughly  1 50  American  companies  main- 
tain offices  in  Beijing,  compared  with 
°^y  four  or  five  in  Moscow  at  the  height 
°f  East-  West  d&ente. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  There  are  1 
Jflfcon  Chinese  and  the  People's  Repub- 
j**  rapidly,  albeit  belatedly,  advanc- 
es along  the  road  to  industrialization. 
F°fetgn  h  ^ness  representatives  on  the 


spot  may  grumble,  yet  they  dearly  fed 
there  is  a  sizable  profit  to  be  made  by 
anyone  able  to  provide  what  the  Chi- 
nese need,  or  will  soon  need,  to  contin- 
ue their  forward  spurt.  After  all,  the 
planners'  stated  aim  is  to  maintain  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  7  per  cent  and 
quadruple  the  country's  industrial  and 
agricultural  output  by  the  year  2000. 
Recent  braking  measures,  described  by 
some  in  the  West  as  a  "slowdown  of  re* 
forms"  or  "retrenchment,"  were  ac- 
tually caref  ully  calculated  moves  to  try 
to  keep  the  economy  f  rom  overheating. 

One  Western  diplomat,  though,  is 
convinced  many  of  the  hopeful  outsid- 
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ers  have  exaggerated  expectations.  The 
Chinese  are  proving  to  be  very  discrimi- 
nating, shrewd  and  frugal  businessmen, 
he  observes,  who  arc  determined  to  se- 
cure foreign  investment  and  technolog- 
ical know-how  as  inexpensively  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  long  run,  too,  they  will  warn 
to  own  and  control  the  factories,  since 
theinterferencethey  suffered  in  bygone 
times  is  vividly  remembered. 

Whatever  the  case,  those 
whose  image  of  China  is 
frozen  in  the  past  have  vi- 
sions of  hordes  of  Orientals,  veritable 
ant  colonies  of  humans  paralyzed  into 
incapacity  by  thar  sheer  numbers,  flse 


crowds  certainly  exist,  and  their  sheer 
size  can  be  dazzling.  Picture  a  bus  tiro 
of  hundreds  of  people,  or  thousands 
jammed  into  a  tram  station,  or  so  many 
pedestrians  on  a  shopping  street  that 
normal  courtesies  become  impossible 
or  irrelevant.  Butthesignificanceofthe 
crowds  in  new,  consumer-oriented  Chi- 
na has  changed  radically. 

In  production  terms  the  prospects  ace 
almost  beyond  coin  prehension — a  bil- 
lion pairs  of  shoes,  a  half  billion  bicy- 
cles, 300  million  blue  track  suits  with 
white  piping  (very  popular  for  children), 
aquanaofabillkmteteviskMisets,300 
million  cameras  with  leather  casings, 
computers,  machinery,  the  list  could  go 
on  endlessly.  Potentially  the  biggest 
economy  in  the  world  by  far  is  taking  off 
in  China,  and  alone  among  major  na- 
tions it  ultimately  will  not  have  to  seek 
out  foreign  markets.  Domestic  demand 
will  keep  planners  busy  for  a  long  time. 
Today's  drive  for  overseas  sales  is  aimed 
at  earning  hard  currencies  required  to 
buy  the  equipment  and  expertise  that 
will  assure  independence  tomorrow. 

It  is  an  eyeopener  to  stroll  past  the 
clothing  emporiums  on  Oazhalan  Lu 
south  of  the  Forbidden  City  in  Beijing 
(a  street  reminiscent  of  many  on  Man- 
hattan's Lower  East  Side  in  mood  and 
bustle),  or  to  walk  through  the  Number 
One  Department  Store  in  Shanghai  and 
watch  the  people  inspect  the  wide  range 
of  goods  on  display  before  clamoring 
for  the  attention  of  personnel  behind 
the  counters  to  make  their  purchases. 
Retail  sales  jumped  nearly  18  per  cent 
last  year.  Long  denied  much  selection, 
the  Chinese  have  become  consumers 
with  a  vengeance.  They  want  more  and 
they  are  getting  it.  This  is  all  very  new, 
yet  already  foreign  residents  report  signs 
of  status  being  defined  by  the  quality 
and  number  of  a  person's  possessions. 

When  comes  the  backlash?  I  asked 
Chen  Hui,  an  executive  editor  of  the 
China  Daily,  the  highly  informative  and 
entertaining  English-language  Party 
newspaper.  When  will  the  daring  entre- 
preneurs be  reined  in  and  perhaps  sent 
to  the  countryside  to  do  penance  for 
their  antisocial  presumptions?  When 
will  the  accumulators  of  goods  beyond 
f  heir  needs  be  stripped  of  them?  When 
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will  China  experience  another  Cultural 
Revolution  that  will  abruptly  reverse  alt 
that  is  now  happening? 

"It  won't  happen,"  Chen  insisted 
"Not  again.  Everyone  realizes  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution  was  a  nightmare.  Not 
only  thecountry  was  hurt  by  it.  Every  in- 
dividual was  hurt  as  well.  We've  learned 
our  lesson."  He  and  others  I  spokewith 
in  Beijing  radiated  an  easy  confidence 
that  the  current  policies  of  the  Chinese 
government  and  Communist  Party  are 
correct  and  immune  from  serious  alter- 
ation. A  small  faction  in  the  Party  does 
object  to  the  present  course  as  a  danger- 
ous Western  cultural  intrusion  and  a 
dilution  of  the  socialist  spirit ,  but  an  Ami 
Spiritual  Pollution  Campaign  launched  a 
little  while  ago  quickly  fizzled  out.  The 
dramatic  political  swings  of  the  past  are 
over,  1  was  told,  and  from  outward  ap- 
pearances this  would  seem  to  be  true— 
at  the  moment,  anyway. 

An  indication  of  the  atmosphere  in 
t  he  country  is  the  criticism  being  put* 
lished  in  the  Party  press.  The  Civil  Av* 
ation  Administration  of  China,  tocitt 
one  example,  recently  was  taken  to  task 
for  often  canceling  flights  withotpno- 
tice  or  any  explanation  to  stranded  pas- 
sengers, for  having  an  ineffably  rude 
staff  and  for  failing  to  keep  its  airports 
clean,  with  the  result  that  the  top  man- 
agement was  changed.  Vigorous  and 
publicized  action  is  frequent  as  well 
against  enterprises  that  distribute  ex- 
cessive bonuses  to  their  executives  or 
arbitrarily  raise  prices.  Personnel  in  re- 
sponsible positions  who  are  deemed  lax 
or  inefficient  ran  find  themselves  iden- 
tified in  print  and  lose  their  normal  bo- 
nuses. 

As  the  Chinese  experiment 
along  the  foothills  of  capital- 
ism and  flex  their  economic 
muscles,  the  tempation  for  them  to  be- 
come increasingly  active  in  internation- 
al affairs  is  strong.  They  are,  however, 
very  reluctant  at  this  point  to  become 
overly  concerned  with  problems  beyond 
their  benders,  preferring  topursuetheir 
priorities:  (!)  modernization  of  China; 
(2)  the  security  of  the  country;  and  (3) 
reunification  (reclaiming  Taiwan). 
Of  these,  the  first  is  by  far  the  most 


important  to  Beijing  right  now  ;  ate** 
to  theexduston  of  the  others,  because* 
docs  not  feel  the  national  security  i% 
threatened.  It  would  like  to  improve 
strained  relations  with  Moscow,  yet 
chances  of  a  meaningful  rapprochement 
are  sharply  limited  by  the  continued 
presence  of  large  detachments  of  Sort* 
troops  across  the  Sim>Sovtet  border, 
the  Soviet  presenccin  Afghanistan,  and 
Soviet  backing  of  the  Vietnamese*!  Gao. 
bodia.  Friction  between  the  United 
States  and  China  is  due  primarily  to  un- 
happiness  with  Washington's  position 
on  Taiwan,  followed  by  disagreements 
over  iradeand  Third  World  policy,  fit* 
Beijing  supports  the  maintenance  of 
nato  as  a  counterweight  to  the  USSR, 
and  it  does  not  object  to  theU.S.mOi- 
tary  presence  in  Korea  or  the  Pacific. 

China  tends  to  see  the  United  States 
as  the  nation  having  the  most  to  offer,  a 
view  of  particular  significance  in  the 
light  of  its  own  aspirations-  For  that  rea- 
son there  are  today  some  12,000  Chin* 
ese  students  at  American  universities, 
more  than  anywhere  else  (Japan  is  sec- 
ond). Chinese  commercial,  technical 
and  cultural  delegations  also  visit  the 
United  States  in  a  virtual  procession,  in- 
terestingly, a  student  in  Beijing  who 
confided  that  he  worried  about  his  gov- 
eminent  veering  too  far  from  what  he 
considered  the  proper  path  to  Commun- 
ism, spoke  highly  of  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  President,  he  said,  had  shown  how 
a  country's  morale  can  be  revived  and 
sustained. 

The  revolution  now  in  progress  in 
China  is  not  as  dramatic  as  the  Cultural 
Revolution  or  the  revolution  that  brought 
the  Communists  to  power  in  1949.  It 
may,  however,  be  the  most  significant 
development  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
20th  century.  If  it  succeeds—if  the  peo- 
ple who  inherit  the  leadership  of  the 
country  from  80-ycar-old  Deng  Xiao- 
ping continueon  his  path,  iftheone-par- 
ty  state  can  avoid  bogging  down  again 
in  ideological  absurdities — China,  with 
its  vast  population  and  unleashed  ener- 
gy, could  emerge  as  the  dominant  glob- 
al economic  power  before  we  are  very 
far  into  the  next  millennium.  Whether 
that  would  begood or  bad  fortherestof 
the  world  is  another  matter. 
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In  Peking, 
pedaling  home 
with  a  new 
refrigerator. 


China  Hits  Its  Stride 


The  ancient  country 
seems,  finally,  to  be 
reaching  a  point  of  . 
sustained  growth. 

By  LEONARD  SILK  ' 


"We  are  weeping  from  too  many  joys. 
We  are  rid  of  the  shame  of  the  past 
Our  forefathers  con  feel  at  east  in  their 
graves. 

0,  my  Motherland,  you  are  no  longer  a 
broken  bowl  in  front  of  an  on- 
dent  temple." 


THOS 
toa< 


JOSE  lines  are  from  a  poem  that  a 
man  named  Qtag  Xian  recently  sent 
_  to  a  Canton  newspaper.  And,  like  Mr, 
Qtag,  a  great  many  China*  these  days  be- 
lieve that  their  country's  nightmarish 
past  baa  given  way  to  a  new  dawn  of  pros- 
perity and  growth  beyond  their  dream*. 
Last  yaar  the  real  growth  of  the  Chinese 
economy— a  13  percent  increase  in  gross 
agricultural  and  industrial  output,  after 
allowing  tor  inflation —was  probably  the 
greatest  of  any  countiy  fas  Use  world.  Nor 
waa  that  a  flash  in  *he  pan.  ;  , 

In  the  past  five  years  fince  Deng  Xfbp- 
tag,  the  Chinese  leader;  began  his  mod- 
ernization drive  and  his  "open  door" 
policy  —  opening  China  to  the  outside 
world  and  also  opening  up  the  domestic 
economy  increasingly  to  the  gyrations  of ' 
the  marketplace  —  the  nation's  total  out* 
put  has  grown  at  an  average  rate  of  10  per* 
cent  a  year. 

As  a  result,  economists,  foreign  busi- 
nessmen and  Chinese  officials  are  coming 
to  believe  that  China,  with  its  own  unique 


blend  of  planning  and  free  enterprise,  has 
reached  that  magic  moment  is  Its  eco- 
nomic drive  —  a  takeoff  into  sustained 
growth*  So  confident  are  China's  new 
leaders  about  their  nation's  forward 
momentum,  that  they  are  even  prepared 
to  slow  down  the  pace  somewhat*  to  pro- 
vent  inflation  and  an  oventependeoce  on 
imports*  If  China  manages  to  avoid  radi- 
cal political  change —and  the  81-year-cid 
Mr,  Deng  has  moved  to  insure  continuity 
by  filling  key  jobs  witha  group  of  younger 
men  loyal  to  him— the  strategy,  many  be- 
Have,  rould  succeed 

"They're  not  yet  South  Korea  or  Japan; 
they're  still  catching  up,"  said  HWetosto 
Ukawa,  Japan's  general  consul  in  New 
York-  But  concern  seems  to  be  growing  in 
Japan  and  other  major  Par  Eastern  ex- 
porting nations  that  the  catch-up  may 
come  fast*  that  China  may  become  an 
awesome  economic  rival  as  soon  as  20 
years  from  now,  China,  which  has  relied 
heavily  on  imports  for  consumer  and  in* 
dustrial  items  ranging  from  refrigerators 
to  trucks,  is  beginning  to  chum  wit  its  own 
Continued  an  Page  26 
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—  for  consumption  and  for  export. 

And  there  are  ample  grounds  for 
expecting  China  to  generate  sus- 
tained growth.  On  Friday,  the  World 
Bank  issued  a  report  saying  that 
China's  ambitious  goal  of  increasing 
per  capita  income  to  1800,  from  $490 
now,  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  stood 
a  Rood  chancy  of  snccesiL  It  said  the 
chances  for  doing  so  would  be  in- 
creased if  China  allowed  even  more 
play  than  it  already  has  for  market 
forces  and  decentralized  decision- 
making. 

i  There  are  other  signs  of  optimism- 
Traveling  through  China  this  fall,  one 
finds  that  living  standards  are  rising 
far  faster  than  anyone  had  imagined 
possible  and  this  is  itself  the  strangest 
jreason  to  believe  that  the  changes 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Deng  win  endure, 
People  seem  to  appreciate  what  the 
changes  are  doing  to  their  lives.  They 
are  unlikely  to  gtre  them  up. 
,  "We  will  not  get  rid  of  our  experi- 
ments/' said  Zhang  Ge,  a  young 
deputy  director  for  the  Special  Eco- 
nomic Zones  at  the  State  Council  hi 
^Peking.  "As  in  the  natural  sciences, 
we  will  learn  from  them,  even  when 
<we  fail.  When  we  get  the  data,  we  will 
'go  on,  we  will  not  stop," 
*  *  And  Richard  Huber,  who  directs 
^Citibank's  operations  in  Asia,  pips  it 
another  way:  China,  he  says,  is  sim- 
ply "pretty  close  to  the  point  of  no  re* 
;turn"  to  the  old  ways. 

BUT  others  have  their  doubts 
about  whether  the  boom  can 
last  —  and  how  much  there  is 
in  it  for  foreign  businesses  and  inves- 
tors, if  it  does  last.  With  several  nota- 
ble exceptions  like  Citibank.  3M, 
Exxon,  Atlantic  Richfield,  McDonnell 
.Douglas  and  I.B.M.,  American  and 
other  foreign  companies  continue  to 
.  hold  back  from  major  investments  in 
China. 

They  are  concerned  that  the  astern- 
,  ishing  reforms  that  swept  this  Com* 

•  munist  country  in  the  past  five  years 
'  under  Mr.  Deng  could,  one  day,  disap- 
pear, propelling  China  back  into  an 

,  inward-looking  and  anti-Western 
stance.  After  all,  such  xenophobia 

•  marked  a  great  deal  of  Chinese  histo- 
ry, and  never  more  so  than  during 
Mao  Zedong's  decade-long  Cultural 
Revolution,  which  ended  in  the  raid- 
1970%  shortly  before  Mr.  Deng  re- 
turned from  his  second  banishment 

\  and  achieved  power  in  1978,  J 
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Even  Chinese  peasants  seem  to 
fear  a  return  to  the  older,  less  capital- 
istic ways.  Pr  jple's  Daily,  the  lead- 
ing Chines  Communist  newspaper, 
published  an  article  by  Zhang  Ptagu 
in  mid-September,  saving  that  many 
peasants  are  so  afraid  that  the  oov- 

^mment  will  change  Its  P?1"*  <* 
"making  people  wealthy"  that  they 
are  hiding  their  newly  earned  cash  m 

'tiieix  homes  or  putting  it  in  banks  far 
from  their  home  villages. 

'   "Just  repeating  the  words.  There 

"will  be  no  change,'  is  not  enough  to. 


The  peasants'  concerns  have  taken 
on  greater  significance  in  Peking  be- 
cause farmers  are  playing  an  in- 
creasmgty  important  economic  rote. 
In  a  land  where  agriculture  accounts 
for  35  percent  of  the  national  income, 
and  70  percent  of  the  population  is 
rural,  Mr.  Deng's  dissolution  of  the 
old  system  of  coflectivtesd  agrtcol- 
tore  is  en  important  tefof  in*  Prof- 
1  Abram  Bergson  of  Hanraid,  who  re* 
;centiy  led  a  team  of  Western  econo- 
\mists  through  China*  found  that  the 
;  Wn  to  Chinafs  ancient  system  of 
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allay  the  peasants'  fear,''  said  Mr- 
Zhang.  The  peasants,  he  insisted, 
"still  need  *  political  and  legal  guar- 


allowing  tamtf***  *lJ5SSt  *!m*  dra-  - 
^^^t^devetoomeotslns 

U^^iSc5?Src^decide 

The  families,  callec  "brigades"  to 
preserve  some  flavor  of  Socialist  ac- 
ceptability, contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  produce  set  amounts  of 
particular  crops  and  are  free  to  sell 
what  they  produce  above  those 
amounts  in  the  open  market  and  re- 
tain the  cash  they  earn-  These  strong 
incentives  have  produced  a  surge  of 
farm  output.  Grain  production,  for  in- 
stance, has  climbed  from  305  million 
torn  in  1978  to  more  than  400  million 
tons  last  year. 

But  China  has  tackled  mote  than 
just  agricultural  problems.  Tf  foster  : 
industrial  growth,  it  has  created  so- 
called  special  economic  zones  and 
open  cities  all  around  the  nation, 
which    Westerners    have   labeled  i 
4 4 pockets  of  capitalism."  The  areas,  j 
where  economic  decision-making  i>  t 
decentralized,  encourage  foreign  in* 
vestment  through  special  tax  pro- 
grams  and  other  incentives.  "What 
the  Chinese  are  thinking  of  is  creating 
a  series  of  Hong  Kongs,"  said  Mr. 
Ukawa,  the  Japanese  consul. 

As  it  tries  to  craft  a  new  and 
stronger  economy.  China  is  deter* 
mined  to  make  its  own  rules.  After 
witnessing  the  economic  gridlock  of 
Soviet-style  Marxism  and  the  failure, 
during  the  Mao  years,  of  a  rigidly 
planned  economy  in  China,  Peking 
has  forged  a  sharply  different  course. 
Out  of  a  poor,  backward  and  Comma* 
rust  nation,  it  is  trying  to  create  a  new 
model  for  Socialist  development  —  a 
modern  mixed  economy  where  So- 
cialism is  coupled  with  a  heavy  reli- 
ance on  market  forces. 

prime  Minister  Zhao  Ziyang  told 
last  month's  Party  Congress  in  Pe* 
king  that  China  was  already  entering 
a  new  stage  in  which  the  economy 
would  gradually  shift  from  meeting  \ 
people's  basic  needs  for  food  and  I 
clothing  to  "enhancing  the  quality  of  I 
their  lives/'  By  the  end  of  this  cen- 


tury, he  said,  "the  Chinese  people  will 
achieve  a  relatively  comfortable 
standard  of  living-  Although  this  is  a  4 
gradual  process,  it  is  increasingly  ap- 
parent and  we  should  be  fully  a  ware 
nf 


One  of  the  keystones  of  China's  plan 
Is  to  grow  by  about  7  percent  a  year 
for  the  next  five  years*  a  figure  that 
officials  are  already  conceding  could 
be  exceeded  in  practice.  "A  sustained 
7  or  f  or  even  19  percent  growth  rate 
over  such  a  tang  time  is  ran  in  the 
'economic  development  of  any  coun- 
try," Prime  Minister  Zhao  said.  **A 
similar  situation  hag  occur wi  in  only 
a  few  countries  and  regions  daring 
the  'economic  takeoff  stage***  Only 
Japan  and  the  "tittle  tigers**  of  the 
Pacific  rim— Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea  —  have 
achieved  comparable  tasg-tann 
growth  rates,  bat  the  mainland  Cht- 
r  believe  they  could  do  it  too. 


THE  goal  is  to  quadruple  its  gross 
agricultural  and  industrial  out* 
put  between  19W  and  2MB.  With 
Tts  population  of  one  Mtttoa  growings 
by  just  1J  percent  a  year,  as  OUna 
presses  its  "one4amUy*one^ld0 
policy ,  annual  per  capita  income  is 
projected  to  rise  to  about  1808  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  a  level  that  would 
place  it  among  the  world's  tower-raid* 
die-income  nations,  such  a*  Egypt 
with  $700  in  current  annual  per  capita 
income  today  and  the  Philippines 
with  $760*  China  has  already  moved 
well  ahead  of  such  countries  as  Paki- 
stan and  India,  with  per  capita  in- 
comes of  $390  and  $300,  respectively. 

And  the  rise  would  be  striking:  Per 
capita  income  was  only  $300  a  year  in 
1930  and  is  now  $430.  To  achieve  its 
quadruple  goal  for  the  growth  of  total 
national  output.  China  would  have  to 
invest  an  average  of  30  percent  of  its 
national  income  each  year  —  an  in- 
vestment rate  slightly  higher  than 
that  of  Japan  and  the  "little  tigers." 

The  World  Bank  report  released 
Friday  said  that  if  China  raised  its 
per  capita  income  to  $900.  It  would  be 
a  remarkable  achievement  almost 
unparalleled  in  world  history.  "Only 
one  country  —  Japan  *—  has  indispu- 
tably caught  up  with  the  developed 
nations  from  a  position  of  economic 
backwardness.**  the  report  said.  But, 
it  said  China  had  "a  good  chance"  ftf 
doing  so-  -        f*l  ,iit . 

However,  the  report  included  some 
warnings*  "UnrealisfJcally  high 
growth  targets  cause  fluctuations, 
shortages  and  Inefficiency,  while 
aiming  too  low  has  few  adverse  con* 
sequences/*  it  said,  offering  two 
other  options  for  more  moderate  and 
balanced  growth* 

The  differences  among  the  three 
options,  labeled  quadruple,  moderate 
and  balance,  are  in  projected  overall 
rates  of  growth  and  in  their  composi-: 
tion  and  assumptions  about  efficien- 
cy. The  moderate  option,  although 
making  most  of  the  same  assump- 
tions as  the  one  labeled  quadruple, 
takes  a  less  optimistic  view  of  the  fu- 
4  /tore  efficiency  of  China's  economy, 
f  anciudlng  slower  rates  of  productivity 
—  in  both  agriculture  and  in- 


In  the  balance  option*  the  World 
.Bank  teamproposa  giving  greater 
w«*ik  totSy»enicwwctor~espe^ 
dally  to  commerce  art  various  busi- 
ness and  personal  services  —  which 
would  shift  the  structure  of  China's 
economy  away  from  the  Soviet  pat* 
tern  andtowanf  die  patten  of  Japan 
and  other  commies  at  comparable 
stags*  of  development.  This  would 
nsean  improving  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  China's  warehouses, 

equipment 


and  to  contmonicatlons  system. 

That  option  would  raise  employ- 
ment  in  services  to  13  percent  of  the 
labor  force  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
cutting  China's  capital  lequutuuents, 
allowing  a  somewhat  tower  savings 
rate  and  permitting  a  more  even 
growth  of  consumption  and  invest- 
meat* 

And,  assuming  overall  national  out- 
put growing  by  ft.4  percent  instead  of 
7-3  percent  at  the  quadruple  model 
assumes.  foUowing  the  balance  op- 
tton  would  raise  Chinese  living  stand- 
ards just  as  much,  white  reducing  the 
^  strains  of  forced  growth  and  doing 
.  more  to  improve  the  quality  of  life. 

China  is  taking  these  options  serf* 
<*«jy  "We  examined  the  economic 
growth  rate  from  various  asoects* 
and  calculated  it  from  different 
points  of  view,"  Prime  Minister  Zhao 
said.  And  he  acknowledged  that 
China,  with  its  fast  rate  of  develop* 
mem,  has  been  running  info  trouble, 
starting  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  last 
year  and  still  continuing;  "A  manber 
of  problems  arose,  such  as  an  *  ces- 
si ve  rate  of  increase  in  industrial  pro- 
duction, excessive  investment  in 
fixed  assets,  overextension  of  credit 
and  consumption  funds,  sharp  in- 
creases in  some  commodity  prices 
and  a  drop  in  state  foreign  currency 
reserves/' 

Already,  according  to  forecasts  by 
Wharton    Econometrics.  China's 
growth  has  slowed,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably go  to  about  7  percent  in  1985  from 
13  percent  last  year.  Although  the  7 
percent  growth  is  what  China  wants 
for  itself  in  the  next  five  years,  the 
slowdown  this  year  was  the  result  of 
i      more  than  just  Government  policies: 
It  was  also  caused  by  a  sharp  foreign 
t  exchange  shortfall  and  a  slowdown  in 
i  the  rate  of  investment*  Foreign  ex- 
'  change  reserves,  for  example,  which 
were  at  a  peak  of  $17 A  billion  in  the  i 
j  second  quarter  of  1SS4,  according  to 
the  international  Monetary  Fund,  fell 
to  tU.9  billion  in  June  1985  and  report- 
edly declined  further  in  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year* 
Alien  S-  Whiting,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,  who  is  a  long- 
time China-watcher  and  former  for* 
I  *ign  service  officer*  points  out  other 
I  hazards  that  lie  in  China's  frath.  They 
include  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
world  economy,  to  which  China  is 
j  bow  more  exposed,  with  exports  vul- 
i  notable  to  protectionism  and  imports 
foprice  fluctuations;  exaggerated 
hope*  of  continuous  progress  that 
could  be  disappointed  —  and  ex- 
ploited by  an  opportunistic  opposi- 
tion; and  natural  disasters,  sifch  as 
q  "Mds*  earthquakes  and  famines  that  * 
i*eptogued  China  through  its  hist* 


t;  But  for  now,  the  Chinese  are  con**- 
mined  to  their  plan  of  at  least  7  per- 

.  cent  sustained  growth.  "If  the  rate 
were  too  high."  Mr.  Dang  toM  late 
Bomb's  Party  Congress  in  Peking, 
"that  would  create  many  problems 

.  that  would  have  a  negative  effect  on 

..(terefona  and  on  social  conduct.  It  Is 
.better  to  be  prudent.  We  must  control 
the  scale  of  iuwutmem  ta  food  assets 
and  see  that  capital  construction  is 
not  overextended."  ..}..' 

.  ..  He  said  It  was  important  to  manage 
production  efficiently,  insure  quality 
and  seek  economic  and  social  re* 
terns.  The  contrast  with  traditional 
Communist  planning,  aimed  at 
-overhilhllment  of  '  production 
mm*,"  is  striking.  *  t  >-« 

the  threat  of  inflation  has  alarmed 
the  Government-  Although  official 
statistics  put  the  ret*  of  cownmer 
price  increase  at  Ju«t6percem  during 
the  past  U  months,  unofficial  esti- 
mates of  foreign  economists  based  hi 
China  put  tt  much  higher— at  W  to  15 
percent,  with  Shanghai  calculated  at 
17 percent.  ,  ; 

Declining  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves  have  also  been  worrisome. . 
China,  remembering  its  own  earlier ' 
dependency  on  foreign  capital  and  ob»  I 
serving  the  development  problems  f 
facing  today's  debtor  countries  ta  ) 
Latin  America  and  Africa,  would* 
rather  slow  its  rate  of  growth  than  # 
pile  up  foreign  debts*  And  when  they  < 
decide  to  crack  down  on  borrowing,  * 
*they  don't  waste  time:  They  turn  it  J 
,  off.  Mr.  Huber  of  Citibank  says:  . 
'Their  financial  control  system* is* 
pretty  primitive  —  it's  as  though  it  * 
;  has  just  one  on  /off  switch,  and  either 
it's  on  or  off /* 

:  <  Besides  concerns  about  inflation 
and  the  loss  of  foreign  currency  re-  * 
serves,  another  recent  development  \ 
alarmed  the  Chinese  Government  • 
and  caused  it  to  blow  the  whistle  on  * 
breakneck  development;  evidence  of  2 
corruption  in  industry,  :  *  ^ 

The  most  notorious  scandal  was  on  * 
Hainan  Island,  a  designated  "open",* 
area  where  local  officials  were  in** 
volved  in  a  scheme  that  used  up  a  lot* 
of  foreign  exchange  for  cars  and^ 
other  consumer  durables  rather  than! 
using  'it  for  more  productive  pur*j 
poses,  such  as  purchases  of  capital 
equipment  and  machinery.  Hainan  i*; 
far  from  being  an  isolated  case.  Thtf, 
Government  recently  announced  that, 
it  was  investigating  280,000  "business 
companies"  and  "trade  centers/* 
clamping  down  on  "unscrujmlous. 
profiteering,  tax  evasion  and  viola- 
Uon  of  business  regulations."    /*  J 
The  Chinese  continue  to  worry 
about  the  moral  —  or  rather  immoral 
~  consequences  of  a  freer  economic 
system.  At  the  recent  Party  Congress 
Chairman  Deng  wanted  that  "only 
Socialism  can  eliminate  the  greedi- 
ness, corruption  and  injustice  which 
are  inherent  in  capitalism/'  But 'he 
did  not  try  to  deny  the  vulnerability  of 
the  Chinese,  "in  recent  years/'  he 
-Sftjgf  '/production  has  gone  up,  but  the 
pernicious  influence  df 'eapftaujTtr 
and  feudalism  has  not  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Instead,  evils  that  had 
long  been  extinct  after  liberation 


Mr.  Deng  nor 


tton  of  reversing  course  as  they  try  to 
achieve  a  more  open  economy.  Last 
week  the  Shanghai-based  World  Eco- 
ramie  Herald  stated  that  Hainan  Is* 
land  was  undergoing  "massive 
growth"  and  that  the  car«importing 
scandal  would  not  affect  the  "open" 
desegnttkmnattni^ 
Peking  and  in  the  Special  Economic 
Zones  of  Shenzhen  and  Xiamen,  *ttt- 
dais  took  a  common  line,  saying  they 
would  do  everything  to  stop  corrop. 
tton*  But  they  denounced  party  oppo- 
nents who  would  use  corruption  as  an 
argument  for  trying  to  reverse  Deng 
Xtaptag's  open-door  policy  and  cco- 


Of ficiais,  especially  in  urging  for- 
eiga  corporations  to  invest  in  China, 
inmtherowiU  never  be  a  change  hi 
Chair  openness  to  foreign  investment 
and  the  safeguarding  of  foreign  prop- 
erty and  rights  to  repatriate  capita! 
and  earnings*  ^  *  *  %  § 

Yet  some  American  and  other  for* 
eigo  businessmen  interviewed  in 
Shanghai  insist  that  serious  prebieim 
exist  for  foreign  investors,  mainly  to- 
vol  viag  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Gov* 
eminent  sometimes  breaks  a  con* 
tract  it  doesn't  like.  Use  foreign  busi- 
nessmen call  (or  stricter  enforcement 
and  an  improvement  in  Chinese  laws 
protecting  foreign  investors.     _  ?! 

The  Chinese  am  sensitive  to  the 
complaints  and  say  "issues  not  cov» 
ered  by  present  laws  ami  regulations 
may  be  incorporated  into  economic 
contracts  stipulating  in  explicit  terms 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  both  par* 
ties."  The  contracts,  they  insist,  once 
approved  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, "have  full  legal  effect."  But 
bureaucratic  snarls  or  other  tie-ups, 
say  the  foreign  businessmen,  some- 
times prevent  what  they  thought  was 
a  valid  contract  from  getting  the  a  p. 
proval  of  the  Chinese  Government, 

The  legal  situation,  according  to 
diplomatic  sources  in  China,  is  get- 
ting better.  Cyrus  Vance,  the  former 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  and 
now  a  lawyer  in  private  practice,  said 
at  meetings  in  Shanghai  ami  Dalian 
thai  China's  legal  system  was  ira-i 
proving,  facilitating  economic  and: 
technical  exchanges.  And  Philiipe  de 
Smedt  of  the  Brussels  Bar  Associa- 
tion told  a  law  seminar  in  Peking, 
"European  investors  have  become 
more  eager  to  investigate  opportuni- 
ties in  China  as  the  Chinese  frame- 
work of  legal  ami  tax  regulations  has 
developed  more  fully."  But  Chinese 
officials  acknowledge  that  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement. 

With  an  improving  legal  environ- 
ment, a  growing  number  of  American 
businesses  see  enormous  market  op- 
portunities in  China,  As  one  cigar- 
smoking  businessman  said  to  another  j 
in  a  recent  New  Yorker  cartoon: 
"There's  a  trillion  people  in  China.  At 
some  point,  some  of  them  are  going  to 
agents/;  ■ 


Rural  China:  More  Income,  Mere  Equality 

60%  Chinese  rural  incoine  distribution.  $979  vs.  1982 

»  Source:  Work}  frank 
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1987:  Basic  Balance  in  Foreign  Trade 

by  Wang  Pfnqfng,  vfetf^ttJitteter  of  Foreign  Economic  Wotntfono  and  Trade 


According  to  initial  statistics, 
last  year  China's  foreign  trade 
was  worth  USS67J3*  bHUon. 
US$7,241  bUfion  more  man  the 
1986  figure,  and  a  130  percent 
increase  oner  1979  when  the 
country  first  introduced  the  open 
policy.  Exports  equalled 
US$34,603  bitfion.  28.!  percent 
more  than  in  1986;  while  imports 
were  worth  US$32,735  billion,  a 
slight  decrease  from  1986. 

Major  Characteristics 

China's  foreign  trade  last  year 
had  four  distinct  characteristics: 

— A  basic  balance  was  achieved 
between  imports  and  exports  — 
representing  a  great  improvement 
over  the  horrendous  trade  deficits 
of  previous  years  (see  table)  — 
which  increased  the  state's  foreign 
exchange  reserves. 


Of  ail  finished  products  ex- 
ported, textiles,  silk  and  clothing 
headed  the  list,  with  a  value  of 
US$8. 1  billion,  about  25  percent 
of  the  country's  total  exports.  The 
expansion  in  textile  exports  hi  an 
important  part  of  the  growth  of 
finished  products  exports.  For 
instance,  at  the  Guangzhou 
Autumn  Export  Commodities 
Fair  last  year,  the  business  volume 
in  semi-finished  yarn  fell  by  50 
percent  from  the  1986  figure,  and 
the  volume  of  grey  cloth  and  other 
primary  products  sold  also  came 
down,  while  that  of  printed  and 
dyed  cloth  as  well  as  woollen 
textiles  increased  50  percent.  In 
addition,  clothing  and  knitwear 
also  showed  a  marked  increase  at 
the  fair.  At  present,  ready-made 
clothes  account  for  40  percent  of 
China's  total  textile  exports. 

Exports  of  machinery  and 
electronics    products  increased 


Unit:  billion  US  dollars 


Year 

Volume  of 
Export 

Volume  of 
Import 

Balance 

i*m 

24.416 

25.356 

-0.94 

1985 

25  915 

34.331 

-8.416 

1986 

27014 

33.083 

-6.069 

1987 

34  603 

32.735 

4-1.868 

—The  mix  of  commodities  was 
better. 

In  exports,  the  proportion  of 
finished  products  kept  increasing 
In  1987,  the  export  value  of  light, 
textile,  machinery  and  electronics 
products  increased  33  5  percent 
over  1986.  Their  proportion  in  the 
total  volume  of  exports  increased 
from  39  percent  in  1986  to  40.6 
percent  in  1987.  while  the 
proportion  of  primary  products 
came  down. 


greatly,  as  did  quality  consumer 
goods.  The  export  of  technolpgy 
made  a  good  start,  ami  primary 
products  have  been  gradually 
replaced  by  processed  products  in 
the  export  of  agricultural  and 
sideline  goods.  wii>  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  exports  of  grains, 
edible  oil  and  pork.  Coal  exports 
grew  considerably,  and  oil  exports 
came  down  somewhat. 

In  imports,  the  proportion  of 
raw  materials,  technology  and  key 
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equipment  vital  to  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  and  agricultural 
production  increased  further, 
white  imports  of  motor  vehicles, 
bouachoid  ekctric  appliances  and 
other  high-grade  consumer  goods 
were  sttfl  being  restricted. 

— Efforts  were  made  to  pene- 
trate the  international  market 
Compared  with  1984.  exports  to 
Japan  increased  last  year*  white 
imports  came  down,  revolting  in  a 
sharp  reduction  in  the  deficit 
China  has  with  Japan.  Trade  with 
the  United  States  grew,  exports 
more  than  imports,  resulting  in  a 
reduction  also  in  the  deficit  with 
the  Untied  States.  Trade  with 
Hong  Kong  ami  Macao  has  also 
increased,  exports  being  worth 
US$10 J  3  billion,  breaking  the 
USS10  billion  ceiling  for  the  first 
time.  Exports  to  the  EC  expanded 
China's  trade  with  the  developing 
countries  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Union  ami  other  East  European 
countries  steadily  increased, 

—  Last  year's  expansion  of 
ex  parts  was  unprecedented.  This 
expansion  and  the  marked 
improvement  in  China's  balance 
of  international  payment  can  be 
attributed  to  the  following  factors: 

( 1 )  Policies  and  measures  have 
been  adopted  to  encourage 
exports. 

(2)  Reforms  have  been  conduc- 
ted in  foreign  trade  to  delegate 
managerial  powers  to  the  trade 
companies  ami  producing  enter- 
prises, introduce  more  export 
opportunities  and  methods,  and 
extend  the  contract  responsibility 
system  to  exports. 

(3)  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
establish  networks  for  export 
production.  So  far.  networks  for 
producing  machinery,  electronics, 
agricultural  and  sideline  products 
and  light  and  textile  goods  for 
export  have  taken  shape.  This  has 
ensured  a  plentiful  supply  of  these 
popular  commodities.  Rural  en- 
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tcrpriscs  hi  cua*tal  areas  have 
become  an  «mli\pcmabte  force  in 
China**  expanding  exports.  Their 
exports  account  for  over  16 
percent  of  the  nation  i  total. 

(4)  Taking  advantage  of*  the 
favourable  international  titration 
to  open  up  more  export  channels. 
World  economic  development 
slowed  down  somewhat  lost  year, 
bat  demand  remained  fairly  high. 
The  devaluation  of  the  US  dollar 
and,  the  revaluation  of  the 
Japanese  yen  and  other  currencies 
helped  strengthen  the  competitive- 
ness of  Chinese  goods*  In 
addition,  the  prices  of  most 
finished  products  went  up  due  to  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  oti  ami  other 
primary  products. 

(5)  Strengthening  control  over 
foreign  trade*  In  early  1987.  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Economic 
Relations  and  Trade  readjusted 
the  limits  of  the  control  of  export 
licences.  Apart  from  commodities 
which  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
national  economy  and  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  people  and  can  only  be 
exported  with  licences,  the  export 
of  other  commodities  can  be 
conducted  freely.  At  the  same 
time,  the  state  adopted  measures 
to  strengthen  coordination  be- 
tween the  customs  houses,  banks 
and  foreign  exchange  control 
departments.  All  these  measures 
are  sure  to  provide  a  fillip  to  the 
healthy  development  of  exports. 

However,  some  problems  still 
remain  and  they  include  panic 
buying  of  goods  for  export  at 
higher  prices  and  dumping  of 
goods  at  reduced  prices  and 
unsatisfactory  economic  returns. 

Prospects 

This  year  economic  growth  in 
the  West  is  expected  to  slow  down 
further;  the  world  money  markets 
look  set  to  remain  in  confusion: 
and  the  slump  tn  the  >tock 
exchanges  is  bound  to  produce 
*ome  negative  impact.  Even  with 
these  unstable  factors  on  the 
international  commodity  markets, 
the  devaluation  of  the  US  dollar 
will  be  good  for  commodities  that 


are  paced  in  US  dollars.  This  will 
he  conducive  to  China  s  exports. 

With  the  development  of 
China's  commodity  economy  and 
the  readjustment  of  the  industrial 
setup,  the  mix  of  commodities 
exported  will  be  further  improved, 
with  the  proportion  of  finished 
pro  Jucts  further  increased,  and 
that  of  primary  products  (includ- 
ing oil)  decreased.  Obviously,  the 
efforts  to  bring  about  the 
commercialization  and  moderniz- 
ation of  China's  industrial  pro- 
duction are  paying  off. 

Exports  of  grain,  vegetable  oil 
and  meat  in  1988  cannot  be 
expected  to  increase  because  of 
shortages  in  domestic  supplies. 
But,  there  will  be  room  for  growth  * 
in  the  exports  of  other  agricultural 
products  and  processed  food. 

This  year  will  be  a  year  for 
major  progress  in  the  reform  of 
China's  foreign  trade  structure. 
The  various  provinces,  autonom- 


ous regions,  municipalities  and 
cities,  which  have  been  allowed  to 
draw  up  their  own  economic 
development  plans,  as  well  as 
national  foreign  trade  companies 
and  foreign  trade  companies 
under  the  various  ministries  and 
commissions,  will  introduce  a 
responsibility  system.  They  wilt 
undertake  to  hand  over  to  the 
state  a  basic  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  earned  from  exports  and 
be  allowed  to  retain  a  proportion 
of  any  extra  earnings.  These 
measures  will  certainly  promote 
the  development  of  China's  trade 
with  other  countries  and  enable 
overseas  agents  to  expand  their 
business  scope  with  Chinese 
foreign  trade  companies. 

It  is  expected  that  1988  will  see 
further  increases  in  China's 
exports.  Imports  will  also  expand 
appropriately  in  line  with  the 
needs  of  tin;  country's  economic 
construction.  m 
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The  Coast  to  Intensify  Its  Export  Orientation 


by  titatg  Xwttn 

Recently.  Zhao  Ziyang.  general 
secretary  of  the  CPC  Centra! 
Committee,  proposed  an 
economic  development  strategy 
for  China's  coastal  areas:  Orient- 
ing their  economy  to  the  world 
market— making  more  exports 
and  importing  more  foreign 
investment.  This  should  improve 
these  areas*  technological  and 
managerial  levels  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  help  boost  the 
development  of  China's  central 
and  western  region  which  are 
now  relatively  backward  (see  Issue 
No.  6).  This  strategy  aims  to  (ink 
China's  economy  more  closely 
with  the  world  economy*  This 
should  benefit  both  sides  ami  has 
aroused  widespread  attention. 

The  coastal  areas  were  opened 
up  to  the  outside  world  first.  They 
include  four  special  economic 
zones,  14  coastal  cities  and  five 
economic  development  zones,  as 
well  as  the  Hainan  Island  (a  large 
island  which  will  soon  receive 
province  status  and  be  made  a 
special  economic  /one).  The  areas 
under  discussion  could  include  as 
many  as  200  million  people.  They 
should  concentrate  on  developing 
labour-intensive  industries  and.  in 
places  with  favourable  conditions, 
high-tech  industries  will  be 
developed  too.  They  should  also 
seek  their  raw  materials  and 
markets  for  their  products  abroad 
and  become  more  involved  in 
international  exchanges  and  com- 
petition. They  must  improve  their 
investment  environment  and  at- 
tract more  foreign  investment  with 
favourable  terms  to  set  up 
enterprises  and  fe<quip  existing 
enterprises.  Foreign  investors 
must  be  allowed  to  manage 
enterprises  according  to  intern- 
ational norms. 
This    strategy    is    on  the 


continuum  of  the  open  policy 
which  has  been  implemented 
successfully  for  the  last  nine  years. 
The  development  of  an  export* 
oriented  economy  was  a  require- 
ment first  made  of  special 
economic  zones  and  foreign- 
funded  enterprises,  meant  to 
correct  China's  trade  deficit  and 
its  shortage  of  foreign  exchange. 
Its  extension  to  all  coastal  areas  is 
also  an  expansion  of  these  narrow 
purposes. 

A  technological  revolution  has 
been  sweeping  the  world.  It  has 
brought  many  changes  to  the 
world  economy  and  people's  lives. 
The  developed  world  is  experienc- 
ing fundamental  alternations  to  its 
industrial  structure,  with 
knowledge-intensive  high-tech  in- 
dustries developing  and  labour- 
intensive  industries  moving  to 
places  where  labour  costs  are 
lower-  Some  developing  countries 
and  regions  have  benefited  from 
the  influx  of  foreign  funds  which 
have  helped  build  export-oriented 
economies  there.  China,  however, 
lost  out  by  being  cut  off  from  this 
process  through  its  former 
isolation. 

Now  China  is  also  readjusting 
its  industrial  setup.  It  is  shifting 
rural  surplus  labour  into  mdust- 
ira!  production.  It  is  estimated 
that  before  the  end  of  (he  century, 
about  ISO  million  rural  labourers 
will  have  taken  up  jobs  in  industry , 
commerce  and  service  trades, 
always  on  the  understanding  chat 
the  growth  rate  of  agricultural 
productivity  is  maintained* 

This  strategy,  with  its  focus  on 
importing  more  foreign  funds  and 
technology,  promises  a  toui  value 
of  exports  (mainly  products 
processed  by  labour-intensive 
industries*  of  USS 150  billion  for 
China  by  the  year  2000.  as 


compared  with  USS34.6  billion 
last  year.  In  the  course.  60  million 
rural  people  will  be  employed  by 
the  labour-intensive  industries* 
Transport  commerce  and  services 
will  grow  correspondingly,  pro* 
viding  jobs  for  1 3)  million  people. 
This  transfer  of  rural  surplus 
even  more 

urgent  by  the  enormously  greater 
returns  which  industry  provides 
over  agriculture.  At  present  the 
average  annual  pcr-capita  output 
value  of  agriculture  is  1.300  yuan, 
while  that  of  rural  industrial 
enterprises  is  7.300  yuan  and  of 
state  enterprises.  16 .000  yuan.  The 
large  gap  is  due  to  the  price 
differences  for  products  and 
labour  productivity  differences 
caused  by  an  inferior  technology 
ami  mechanization  in  agriculture. 
Since  1979.  the  output  value  of 
ratal  industries  has  shot  up  at  an 
annual  rate  of  28  percent.  Last 
year,  the  output  value  of  rural 
industries  for  the  first  time 
outstripped  that  of  agriculture 
and  some  85  million  farmers 
(more  than  20  percent  of  the  total 
rural  labour  force)  moved  into 
non-agricultural  trades. 

The  oastal  areas  are  ideally 
suited  to  this  transition.  They  not 
only  have  cheaper,  better  qualified 
labour  but  also  the  advantage  of 
better  transport  facilities,  better 
infrastructures  and  better  access 
to  science  and  technology.  They 
can  more  quickly  develop  export 
production  and  thus  be  more 
attractive  to  foreign  investors. 
Exports  made  by  rural  industries 
were  worth  VSS5  billion  last  year. 
16  percent  of  the  nation's  total 
exports.  Of  these  rural  exports,  the 
overwhelming  majority  came 
from  the  coastal  areas.  At  present, 
these  areas  have  over  11.000 
export-producing  rural  cnterpr- 
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ises.  They  turn  out  4  large, variety 
of  products,  including  household 
electrical  appftancc*.  toys.  Mlk. 
garment*,  carpets,  machinery  ami 
electronics. 

The  authorities  of  the  coastal 
areas   are   now   studying   the  < 
economic  development  strategy 
put  forward  by  Zhao  Ziyang 
and  making  plans  to  attract  more  ' 
foreign  investment. 

These  plans  are  seen  overseas  a*  1 
a  new  opportunity  ami  a  new  ! 
challenge  for  international  capital  j 
Some  people  abroad  are  worried  ! 
that  China  might  become  a 
powerful    competitor    for  its 
neighbours,  including  even  Japan. 
In  a  sense,  it  is  true,  but,  it  is 
exaggerated 

In  fact,  competition  on  the 
international  market  has  always 
been  there  and  it  has  grown  fiercer 
because  of  the  reappearance  of  * 
trade  protectionism.  China  is  ■ 
simply  a  late  comer  in  this 
competition,  and  compared  with 
its  large  territory  ami  huge 
population,  its  share  of  intern- 
ational trade  is  negligible. 

Furthermore,  in  this  shifting  of 
labour-intensive  industries  China 
is  in  a  particularly  good  position, 
having  an  ample  labour  force,  and 
tt  is  only  natural  for  it  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  competition 
but  the  process  will  boost  overall 
economic  development  in  the 
world. 

As  an  advocate  of  the  new 
world  economic  order,  China  has 
always  followed  the  principle  of 
equality  and  mutual  benefit  in  its 
international  economic  ami  trade 
exchanges.  Its  development  will 
not  pose  a  threat  to  other  places. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  promote 
greater  overall  prosperity,  a 
balanced  development  of  the 
world  economy  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  international 
economic  order.  China  s  energetic 
participation  m  the  competition 
on  the  world  market  mil  not  lead 
to  confrontation,  rather,  it  will 
provide  more  choices  for  foreign 
investors  and  an  opportunity  for 
common  development.  m 
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TRINKETS,   TRADITION  AND  TOURISM:     CHINA'S  REFORMS 

AN  THE  MINORITY  AREAS 

Shortly  after  ;he  establishment  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic  (CPR)   in  194  9,  John  De  Francis  wrote: 

Among  the  subjects  currently  receiving  most  emphasis  in 
China  is  that  of  the  nationality  problem.  Despite  this 
emphasis,  available  materials,  particularly  those  from 
independent  sources,  are  insufficient  for  a  definitive 
analysis  of  official  thought  and  action  on  the  subject 
[1J. 

This  statement  applies  tcaay  such  that  an  attempt  to  assess  the 
irupact  of  nearly  forty  years  of  communist  rule  on  China's  minority 
nationalities  must  still  contend  with  inadequate  empirical  studies 
md  fragmentary,  though  plentiful,  bits  of  information  from  the 
Chinese  press.  Nevertheless,  the  importance  which  the  Chinese 
themselves  attach  to  the  nationalities'  question,  both  as  an  example 
of  its  enlightened  policy  towards  minorities  and  particularly 
concerning  the  roles  the  various  nationalities  shall  play  in  China's 
push  to  modernization,  makes  even  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  this 
issue  basic  to  our  understanding  of  the  post-Mao  era. 

In  this  paper  wo  reek  to  assess  certain  impacts  of  the  Dengist 
reforms  on  several  ol.  China's  minority  nationalities,  especially 
those    situated    in    the    ethnically    diverse    province    of    Yunnan  in 
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nouthwest  China.  r.:e  are  especially  interested  in  determining  to 
what  extent  certain  traditional  customs  and  practices  aro  being 
either  repudiated  or  rehabilitated  as  a  result  of  the  recent  reforms 
and  the  extent  to  vhich  Han  culture  (i.e.,  the  dominant  Chinese 
culture)  is  becoming  the  "popular"  culture  among  the  non-Han 
minorities.  This,  we  think,  is  the  central  question  but  precisely 
the  one  about  which  the  least  data  exist.  While  the  policies 
instituted  by  the  Communist  Party  of  China  (CPC) •  towards  the 
minorities  are  relatively  well  known,  the  implementation  and  effects 
of  these  policies  are  nor.  We  have  had  to  rely  on  information 
presented  in  readily  available  and  sanitized  Chinese  sources  (as 
opposed  to  unavailable,  internal  f  neibu  j  Chinese  sources) 
supplemented  by  observations  and  conversations  during  a  recent  visit 
to  the  Da" i  Bai  Autonomous  Prefecture  in  Yunnan  Province. 

CPC  Policy  Towards  the  Minority  Nationalities 

Western  observers  tend  to  regard  China  as  a  homogeneous  iiociety 
both  ethnically  and  culturally  due,  in  the  main,  to  China's  long 
history  of  political  and  cultural  unity.  The  imperial  system 
administered  by  an  educated  gentry  committed  to  Confucian  orthodoxy 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  assimilate  even  "barbarian"  dynasties — 
the  Mongol  and  Kanchu — to  the  "superior"  Chinese  civilization.  This 
long  history  of  state-building  and  statecraft  has  thus  produced  a 
population  that  considers  itself  ethnically  Chinese  or  "Han",  to  use 
the  ethnic  designation;  a  population  that  numbers  r>ome  930  million 
of  China's  one  billion  people. 
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The  remaining  7  0  million  non-Han  peoples,  however,  are  far  r.ore 
important  than  their  meagre  7  per  cent  of  the  population  might 
suggest.  They  are  comprised  of  55  officially  recognized  minority 
nationalities  ranging  in  size  from  the  several  thousand  Hezhen  of 
Heilongjiang  Province  in  the  northeast  to  the  more  than  13  million 
Zhuang  who  live  mainly  in  the  Guangxi  Zhuang  Autonomous  Region  in 
the  southwest  [2].  In  all,  15  minorities  have  populations  over  one 
million,  13  are  between  100,000  and  one  million,  17  number  between 
10,000  and  100,000,  and  10  groups  have  populations  under  10,000. 
These  ethnies  vary  greatly  not  only  in  size,  but  in  their 
traditional  economies  and  cultures  and  their  degree  of 
acculturation/assimilation  to  the  dominant  Han.  Many  minorities 
continue  to  live  in  compact  settlements  in  traditionally  non-Kan 
regions  of  the  country;  those  provinces  of  "Outer  China"  including 
inner  Mongolia,  Gansu,  Xinjiang,  Tibet  and  Yunnan  where  traditional 
•enemies  based  on  pastoral  nomadism,  slash  and  burn  agriculture, 
;  hunting  and  gathering  persisted  up  to  the  establishment  of  the 
C't  and,  despite  major  modifications,  still  exist  today.  Other 
groi.os  are  .  ore  widely  scattered  among  predominantly  Kan  provinces 
and  in  terms  of  language,  economy,  and  culture  share  many 
characteristics  with  ethnic  Chinese.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
China's  minority  nationalities  inhabit  the  frontier  and  mountainous 
regions  of  the  country,  fully  60  per  cent  of  China's  territory. 
These  regions  are  both  strategically  important  borderlands  with 
neighboring  and  sometimes  hostile  states  and,  compared  to  China 
proper,    resource-rich   [3].      CPC  policy  towards  the  minorities  has 
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thus  attempted  to  effect  a  delicate  balance  between  effective 
political  control  over  and  modernization  (  some  would  claim 
"sinif ication")  of  traditional  economies  and  cultures,  while  showing 
respect  and  tolerance  for  national  differences  and 
institutionalising  minority  participation  in  minority  affairs. 

Given  these  aims,  Chinese  practice  has  been  remarkably 
consistent  at  the  level  of  general  policy,  but  quite  variable  in  the 
implementation  of  that  policy.  As  might  be  expected,  this 
implementation  has  been  subject  to  the  same  shifts  and  turns  of 
Chinese  politics  generally;  at  certain  times  reflecting  the 
"radical"  or  leftist  policies  associated  with  Mao,  while  at  other 
times  manifesting  the  more  moderate,  "rightest"  approach  of  Liu 
Shaogi  and  Deng  Xiaoping.  We  can  thus  identify  radical  and  moderate 
periods  of  CPC/minority  relations  similar  to  those  which  have 
characterized  China  as  a  whole  since  1949. 

The  Chinese  policy  for  administering  the  minority  nationalities 
is  called  "regional  national  autonomy."  This  policy  was  formulated 
in  1947  and  institutionalized  in  the  provisional  constitution  of 
1949  known  as  the  Common  Programme  of  the  Chinese  People's  Political 
Consultative  Conference.  The  policy  has  since  been  formalized  in 
successive  versions  of  the  Chinese  Constitution  and  was  recently 
given  added  prominence  by  passage  of  the  Law  on  Regional  Autonomy  in 
May  1934.  Regional  autonomy  is  rooted  in  the  CPC's  contention  that 
China  is  a  unified,  multinational  state  where  equality  and  mutual 
respect  is  accorded  all  nationalities.  What  this  means  in  practice 
is    that    while    the    minorities    will    be    afforded    a    form    of  self- 
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government,  they  have  no  rights  to  secession  nor  can  they  practice 
autonomy  independent  of  state  policy.  They  are,  in  fact,  subject  to 
the  same  policies  established  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  with 
some  consideration  given  to  their  special  circumstances  [4],  The 
very  notion  of  "regional  national  autonomy"  is  both  contradictory 
and  ambiguous,  not  unlike  the  United  States'  characterization  of 
Native  Americans  as  "domestic  dependent  nations,"  and  provides  the 
CPC  similar  room  for  maneuvering  and  control  while  paying  lip 
service  to  native  rights. 

Regional  autonomy  may  be  viewed  as  an  "internal  colonial" 
ethnic  management  formula,  whereby  the  state  rules  through  a 
separate,  though  centrally  directed,  set  of  "autonomous  organs"  that 
parallel  the  national  governmental  system.  Minority  areas  are 
administratively  divided  into  autonomous  regions  (the  equivalent  of 
a  province) ,  prefectures  and  counties.  In  all  there  are  5 
autonomous  regions  (Inner  Mongolia,  Tibet,  Xingiang  Uygur,  Ningxia 
Hui,  and  Guangxi  Zhuang) ,  31  autonomous  prefectures,  and  80 
autonomous  counties.  These  autonomous  areas  are  designated  where 
one  or  more  minorities  live  in  compact  settlements  or  are  otherwise 
geographically  concentrated.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
mai.y  of  these  autonomous  areas,  Hans  are  the  majority  of  the 
population  and  may  exercise  considerable  influence  in  them  [5]. 
Thus,  the  extent  to  which  the  minorities  in  the  autonomous  areas 
are,  in  fact,  exercising  autonomy  independent  of  Han  influence  is  an 
open  question. 


Stages  of  CPC/Minority  Relations 

Five   periods   or   "stages"    of   CPC/rainority   relations,  each 
reflecting    a    major    shift    in    Chinese    politics    generally,    can  be 
observed.       The    first    stage,    from    1949-56,    is    often    called  the 
"special  characteristics"   period  because   it  emphasized  the  ethnic 
distinctiveness  of  the  various  minorities  vis   a  vis   the  Han  [6]. 
The  war  of  liberation  had  been  a  distinctively  Han  Chinese  affair 
and,   upon  extending  effective  political  control   over  the  minority 
areas,  the  CPC  deemed  it  necessary  to  establish  its  concern  for  and 
unity  with  the  minorities  if  only  to  differentiate  itself  from  prior 
(and   generally   despised)    Chinese    regimes.       Units    of   the  Peoples 
Liberation  Ariny    (PLA)    sent  to  minority   regions  were   instructed  to 
bring    food    and    medical    relief    and    to    establish  cooperative, 
harmonious  relations  with  traditional  minority  leaders.     These  units 
were    later    followed    by    United    Front    work    teams    composed  of 
historians,    ethnologists/  linguists,    health   care   and  agricultural 
cadres  who  were  to  undertake  scientific  studies  of  the  cultures  and 
languages  of  the  minorities  and  to  train  minority  cadres   for  work 
among   their   own   people.       Although    lip    service    was    paid    to  the 
necessity  of  the  minorities  advancing  along  the  road  to  socialism, 
little  attempt  was  made  to  reorganize  minority  social  structures  in 
line  with  the  socialist  reforms  (land  reform,  mutual  aid  teams,  and 
agricultural    producers'    cooperatives)    being    implemented    in  China 
proper.     It  was  assumed  that  such  a  transition  must  be  a  gradual  one 
owing  to   the   relative  cultural  ^nd  economic   "backwardness"   of  the 
minority  peoples.     Indications  are  that  little  success  was  achieved 
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in  developing  written  minority  languages  or  in  training  large 
numbers  of  minority  cadres  due  mainly  to  the  shortage  of  Chinese 
experts  in  these  areas  [7].  In  spite  of  this,  the  CPC's  emphasis  on 
"all  unity,  no  struggle"  and  its  benign  neglect  towards  the  customs 
and  religions  of  the  minorities,  resulted  in  cooperative,  if  not 
harmonious,  interethnic  relations. 

The  second  phase  of  CPC/minority  relations,  from  1957-1961, 
coincides  with  the  Great  Leap  Forward,  Mao  Zedong's  ill-fated 
attempt  to  rapidly  communize  and  modernize  China.  In  the  minority 
areas,  the  launching  of  the  "local  nationalism"  campaign  in  the 
Spring  of  1957  signalled  an  end  to  the  special  characteristics 
policy  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  line  which  emphasized  class 
struggle  within  the  minority  groups  and  the  push  to  modernize 
traditional  economies.  In  accordance  with  the  directives  handed 
down  by  Mao  for  the  Great'  Leap,  the  Vice-chairman  of  the 
Nationalities'  Affairs  Commission  declared  that  "though  different 
nationalities  have  different  peculiarities,  socialism  is  the  common 
road  for  all  nationalities'*  [8].  He  went  on  to  say  that  socialism 
is  especially  needed  in  the  minority  areas  since  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  backward  nationalities  can  "catch  up"  with  the 
advanced  Han.  In  carrying  out  the  socialist  prescription  in  the 
southwestern  minority  areas,  the  CPC  set  down  three  tasks  as 
necessary  for  the  successful  fulfillment  of  Great  Leap  targets:  the 
replacement  of  slash  and  burn  agriculture  with  terraced  rice  fields, 
the  development  of  production  relationships  appropriate  to 
socialism,  and  the  eradication  of  superstitious  beliefs  [9]. 


The  transformation  of  traditional  economies  required  a  large 
migration  of  Han  laborers  and  cadres  to  the  minority  areas.  A  press 
report  from  one  autonomous  county  in  Yunnan  stated  that  "more  than 
10,000  Han  functionaries  have  been  sent.  .  .to  help  the  minority 
people  develop  their  economy"  [10].  Such  migrations  were  seen  as 
"solving  the  contradiction  arising  from  circumstances  in  which 
minority  nationalities  owned  more  land  and  possessed  less  labor 
power  while  Han  peasants  possessed  more  labor  power  but  owned  less 
land"  [11  J-  Even  more  significant  perhaps  was  the  decision  in  the 
Spring  of  1958  to  establish  People's  Communes  (PC)  in  the  minority  • 
areas.  Those  minority  areas  which  had  been  subject  to  little  or  no 
prior  cooperativization  were  now  labeled  "direct  transition  areas" 
'.;hich  would  proceed  directly  to  communization.  The  PC  was  hailed  as 
"a  new  socialist  national  relationship  of  solidarity,  great  leap 
forward,  and  joint  development  and  joint  'prosperity  of  -  the 
nationalities  with  the  Han  nationality  in  the  leading  position"  [12, 
r.y  emphasis]. 

Not  only  would  the  communes  produce  the  proper  socialist 
production  relations  necessary  for  modernization,  they  were  also 
regarded  as  the  social  framework  within  which  to  undermine  the 
backward  customs  and  superstitions  of  the  minorities,  particularly 
those  viewed  as  obstacles  to  production.  In  each  minority  area 
customs  and  superstitions  were  grouped  into  three  categories:  (1) 
customs  favorable  to  development  and  production  (these  were  to  be 
promoted) ;  (2)  customs  which  did  not  affect  production  (these  were 
to    be    left    alone    unt-il    re-education    could    be    conducted    at  the 
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"appropriate  time");  (3)  customs  harmful  to  production,  particularly 
superstitious  practices  involving  human  life  such  as  "witch- 
vengeance"  and  "life-trading"  (these  were  to  be  quickly  abandoned) 
[13]. 

It  seems  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  customs  fell  into 
the  third  category  since  many  rituals  important  to  swidden 
agriculturalists  such  as  soil  fertility  rites,  ritual  sacrifices  of 
pigs  and  livestock,  and  so  on  were  tightly  integrated  with  planting 
cycles,  distribution  of  food,  and  folk  theories  of  disease  and  the 
cosmos  [14] .  Two  categories  of  customs  particularly  affected  the 
cKangeover  from  swidden  to  terraced,  wet-rice  agriculture:  beliefs 
about  "night  soil"  and  water.  The  application  of  animal  and  human 
manure  and  irrigation  are  essential  to  rice  growing  but,  as  one 
minority  person  put  it,  "We  are  willing  to  starve  to  death  but 
unwilling  to  carry  manure  and  spre<  "  it  over  the  crops"  [15].  The 
Miao,  a  hill  tribe  of  Guizhou  and  Yunnan,  felt  that  irrigation 
"might  interrupt  the  pulse  of  the  earth  dragron,"  [16]  while  the  Va 
(K'awa) ,  a  Yunnan  minority  once  considered  China's  most  "primitive," 
believed  that  "to  open  up  paddy  fields,  one  will  be  beaten  to  death 
by  a  ghost"  [17 J.  Other  native  customs  such  as  the  ritual  slaughter 
of  oxen  and  water  buffalo — both  crucial  as  draught  animals  for 
intensive  agriculture — were  strictly  forbidden.  These  ritual 
sacrifices  were  important  to  many  of  the  Yunnan  hill  peoples  such  as 
the  Jingpo  not  only  because  they  satisfied  the  requirement  of  a 
disease  myth   (illness  was  seen  as  caused  by  a  bite   from  a  hungry 
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spirit,    so   a   sacrifice   had  to   be   eaten),    but   also   because  they 
B  provided  needed  meat  to  their  diets  [18]. 

_  Other   customs    relating   to   work   sex    roles   and    courting  and 

™  marriage  were  also  attacked  as  obstacles  to  production.     Among  the 

M  Dong,    lovers   were   discouraged   from  talking   to   each   other   in  the 

"lanes,"   but   could   do   so   while   working.       The   custom   of  brides 

■  staying   inside   the  house   of  their  husbands   until  one  week  after 

y 

_  marriage  was  "reformed"   so  that  now  they  worked  immediately  after 

™  marriage.       Other    customs    which    prevented    women    from  doing 

■  agricultural  work  were  also  repudiated  to  permit  the  exploitation  of 
women's  labor  power  [ 19 j .      These  and  other  customs  which  hindered 

I  the   Great   Leap  drive   to   expand   and   transform   production  were 

labelled  "rightest  conservative  tendencies"  and  the  "instruments  of 

■  the  reactionary  class  to  enslave   [and]  deceive  the  toiling  people" 

■  [20].     The  CPC  method  for  overcoming  these  customs  was  to  recruit 
progressive  elements  among  the  minorities  who  were  to  conduct  mass 

■  debates,    provide  technical  guidance,    establish  economic  incentives 
(such  as  extra  work  points  for  collecting  manure),   and  set  up  test 

■  fields  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  "scientific"  farming  [21]. 

■  While  certain  of  these  practices  may  have  succeeded,   they  produced 
bitter   struggles   between   the   Han   and    the    "local  nationalist" 

■  minority  leaders,   and  in  the  end  even  the  CPC  admitted  the  frequent 
reversion  to  old  customs  and  habits. 

I  Amidst    the    euphoria    attending    the    Great    Leap    period,  press 

■j  reports    hailed    the    successes    of    the    commune    policy    and  the 

tremendous  increases  in  production  resulting  from  it.      It  was  even 
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claimed  that  Han/minority  relations  remained  harmonious  signalling 
the  victory  of  the  Party's  nationalities  policy.  The  actual 
situation  was  quite  the  contrary,  however.  Not  only  were  the 
minority  areas  hard-hit  by  the  general  economic  depression  affecting 
all  of  China  in  1958-60,  but  the  Tibetan  revolt  of  1959,  the  massive 
flight  of  Kazaks  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1962,  and  the  exodus  of  Tai 
peoples  in  Yunnan  across  the  southern  frontier,  showed  the  damage 
that  had  been  wrought  in  Han/non-Han  relations  [22]. 

* 

Great  Leap  policy  in  Yunnan  appears  to  have  been  a  dismal 
failure.  It  seems  that  only  a  small  minority  of  the  non-Han  areas 
even  set  up  communes  between  1958-60.  Where  information  about 
communes  is  reported,  the  membership  was  overwhelmingly  Han  [231. 
In  those  areas  where  minorities  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
reference  is  made  to  their  organization  into  cooperatives,  not 
communes,  and  it  is  further  reported  that  only  a  third  to  one-half 
of  the  minorities  had  even  joined  the  cooperatives  [24].  These 
reports  raise  serious  doubts  as  to  the  extent  of  interaction  between 
the  Han  and  non-Han  and  the  extent  to  which  minority  economies  and 
customs  were,  in  fact,  transformed. 

By  1962  the  radical  policies  of  the  Great  Leap  had  been 
repudiated  ushering  in  a  third  phase  of  CPC/minority  relations. 
This  phase  marked  a  return  to  the  "special  characteristics"  theory 
and  the  recognition  that  the  minorities'  "national  peculiarities" 
were  likely  to  persist  in  spite  of  economic  modernization.  In  an 
article  titled  "Thorough  Solution  of  the  Nationalities'  Problem  is  a 
Long-terra  Historical  Process,"  minority  expert  Gu  Feng  outlined  the 
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new  philosophy  concerning  China's  non-Han  groups.  Commenting  on  the 
failure  of  the  Great  Leap  to  bring  about  nationalities'  equality,  he 
wrote: 

.it  should  be  made  clear  that  even  if  factual 
[economic]  inequality  among  nationalities  is  overcome,  it 
is  still  not  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  nationalities' 
problem.  .  .  .Some  basic  characteristics  that  distinguish 
different  nationalities,  like  nationalities  language, 
nationalities  form  of  culture  and  mental  state,  and 
certain  customs  and  habits  of  nationalities  and  other 
characteristics  will  exist  for  a  long  time  to  come.  [An] 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  characteristics  of  nationalities 
rashly  beyond  the  limits  of  objective  conditions  is  also 
wrong  and  impracticable  [25]. 

As  George  Moseley  has  stated,  "Implicit  in  the  new  position.  .  .is 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  natural  community  of 
interest  among  the  members  of  a  given  national  minority  without 
reference  to  class"  [26]. 

This  new  policy  marked  the  return  to  moderation  and  affirmed 
the  influence  of  Liu  shaoqi  within  the  Party.  The  CPC  in  effect 
admitted  that  ethnic  differences  were  not  easily  modified  and  that 
policy  adopted  for  Han  areas  was  not  readily  adaptable  to  non-Han 
areas.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  general  roll-back  of  Great  Leap 
programs  in  the  minority  regions.  On  report  says  that  70  per  cent 
of    the    cooperatives   and    communes    in    the    minority    areas  were 
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disbanded  [27].  Han  migrants  to  minority  areas  were  fewer  in  number 
and  were  directed  to  learn  local  customs  and  languages,  and  not  to 
convert  the  minorities  to  Han  ways  [28].  Some  new  cooperatives  were 
established  but  they  seem  to  have  been  structured  around  native 
villages  which  continued  to  practice  traditional  activities  with 
little  progress  made  towards  developing  "socialist  relationships." 
The  emphasis  on  economic  development  in  the  minority  areas  remained, 
but  stress  w*s  now  placed  on  diversifying  the  traditional  economies 
by  instituting  cash  crops  such  as  tea,  tobacco,  fruit  groves  and  the 
like  which  were  particularly  suited  to  Yunnan's  geographical 
conditions  and  did  not  require  the  labor  input  of  rice  agriculture. 

This  policy  was  short-lived,  however,  as  the  onset  of  the  Great 
Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution  in  1966  marked  a  return  to  the 
"ultra-left"  philosophy  of  the  Great  Leap.  Liu  was  attacked  for 
advocating  the  capitalist  road  and  for  his  view  that  "the  national 
minorities  are  exceptional  cases"  [29].  Mao's  victory  signalled 
significant  changes  for  the  minority  areas  again  as  ethnic  policy 
was  about  to  loop  the  loop  a  second  time. 

Given  the  scarcity  of  reliable  materials  for  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  how  the  non-Han 
groups  were  affected.  An  article  by  June  Dreyer  indicates  that  many 
influential  minority  leaders  who  had  occupied  key  Party  positions  in 
the  autonomous  areas  were  purged  for  their  commitment  to  the  special 
characteristics  line.  In  Yunnan,  the  First  Secretary  of  the 
Provincial  Party  Committee  reportedly  committed  suicide.  Dreyer 
also  suggests  that  the  Red  Guards  made  the  minority  areas  a  primary 
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focus  of  attack  [301.     In  Yunnan,   however,  the  People's  Liberation 
Army  seems  to  have  been  Mao's  r-jor  instrument  of  change.     In  their 
investigations   in  minority  areas,    PLA  reports  the   reemergence  of 
traditional  chiefs  and  landlords  who  were  "riding  roughshod-  over 
the  peasants  whose  status  had  once  again  been  reduced  to  slavery 
[31].     Many  of  the  Great  Leap  programs  were  again  instituted  in  the 
minority  areas,  especially  the  commmunes,  and  a  substantial  increase 
of  Han  migration    (many   of  whom  were   "sent  down  youth")  resumed. 
This  rer  ewed  Han  migration  was  no  doubt  motivated  as  much  by  urban 
population    and    political    pressures    as    by    the    need    for  Han 
development  workers,    but  they  were  nevertheless   sent   to  help  the 
minorities  build   water    conservancy   projects,    "improve"    the  soil, 
practice  intensive  farming,  and  raise  other  "industrial"  crops  [31J- 
But  Mao,  perhaps  more  than  anyone  else,  was  aware  of  the  Great 
Leap  failure  and  he  was  not  about  to  repeat  its  mistakes.     While  the 
Cultural   Revolution  view  towards  the  non-Han  groups  was  that  they 
must  strive  to  attain  socialism  and  achieve  equality  with  the  Han, 
there  was  neither  the  intensity  nor  sense  of  urgency  which  attended 
the  Great  Leap  period.     Certain  customs,  for  example,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  folklore  and  music,  were  seen  as  not  interfering  with 
communizat   >n  and  could,   therefore,   be  promoted.     More  significant 
than   this   token   deference   to    ethnic   diversity,    however,    was  the 
reorganization  of   the   commune   itself.      Each   commune   consisted  of 
production  brigades   and  production   teams   each   with   their  own 
revolutionary  committee  tasked  with  developing  production  schedules 
and   allocating   work   points.      These   communes   appear   to   have  been 
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mutinational ;  that  is,  comprised  of  Han  and  several  non-Han  ethnic 
groups.  But  when  reference  is  made  to  any  one  non-Han  group,  it  is 
in  the  context  of  a  production  team  or  brigade  which  suggest^  that 
the  communes  were  divided  into  lower-level  units  along  ethnic  lines 
[33].  If  this  was  in  fact  the  case,  then  day-to-day  life  in  the 
teams  and  brigades  was  carried  out  among  members  of  the  same  ethnic 
group  with  Han/minority  interaction  restricted  to  commune  level 
activities  alone. 

Other  CPC  policies  seem  to  have  made  economic  organization 
along  ethnic  lines  possible.  The  two  most  important  of  these 
concern  minority  education  and  the  recruitment  of  minority  cadres. 
By  enrolling  large  numbers  of  minority  children  into  primary  and 
secondary  schools  established  in  the  1950s,  the  CPC  managed  to  train 
enough  minority  technicians,  medical  workers,  bookkeepers  and  so  on 
to  meet  the  management  needs  of  non-Han  brigades  and  teams.  This 
enabled  economic  construction  to  be  carried  on  without  large  numbers 
of  Han.  Secondly,  the  latter  years  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  saw 
an  intensive  campaign  to  recruit  minority  cadres  to  lead  the 
socialist  revolution  among  the  non-Han  groups.  This  was  an 
affirmation  of  the  pre-Great  Leap  view  which  held  that  socialism  in 
the  minority  areas  was  best  achieved  through  a  leadership  whose 
authority  stemmed  from  membership  in  the  ethnic  group  as  well  as 
from  their  knowledge  of  Marxism-Leninism-Mao  Zedong  Thought. 

It  would  be  a  distortion  to  overemphasize  the  leniency  of 
Cultural  Revolution  policy  towards  the  minorities,  however. 
Communist  (and  Han)  values  such  as  self-reliance  and  hard  work  were 
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vigorously  promoted  in  the  minority  areas,  as  was  Chinese  language 
and  culture,  especially  among  young  minority  students.  The  CR 
policy  was  not  based  on  the  special  characteristics  theory,  nor  was 
it  a  return  to  the  frenzy  of  the  Great  Leap.  It  appears  to  have 
been  an  uneasy  compromise  between  the  two  which  reasserted  the 
primacy  of  socialism  and  class  struggle  on  the  one  hand,  but 
recognized  the  tenacity  of  ethnic  differences  on  the  other. 

Minority  PqUcy  and  Practice  in  %M  Post-Mao  Period 

Current  orthodoxy  in  China  is  neither  lenient  nor  balanced  when 
appraising  the  impact  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  on  the  minority 
areas.  What  If  known  in  Deng's  China  as  "the  decade  of  turmoil" 
produced  "havoc  in  China's  ethnic  work,  completely  negating  all  of 
the  accomplishments  which  had  been  achieved  in  the  years  since 
liberation"  [33].  Specific  criticisms  of  the  CR  point  to  the  denial 
of  nationalities'  existence  under  socialism,  the  closing  down  of 
nationalities'  institutes  and  publishing  houses,  the  arbitrary 
abolition  of  autonomous  areas,  vilification  of  minority  languages, 
the  ruthless  suppression  of  minorities'  customs,  and  the  unjust 
persecution  of  large  numbers  of  minority  cadres  and  people.  This 
"ultra-leftism"  was  the  work  of  the  counter-revolutionary  clique 
headed  by  Lin  Biao  and  the  Gang  of  Four  which  had  pushed  the 
minority  areas  to  the  brink  cf  economic  collapse  [34], 

The  theoretical  basis  of  the  current  policy  towards  minorities 
was  put  forward  in  an  important  People's  Daily  article  in  July,  1980 
titled  "Is  the  National  Question  Essentially  a  Class  Question?".  It 
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argued  that  treating  nationalities'  differences  as  class  differences 
had  been  an  ultra-left  mistake  during  the  cultural  revolution;  a 
mistake  which  led  to  both  the  denial  of  national  differences  and  the 
emergence  of  "Han  chauvinism."  Such  a  viewpoint  was  deemed 
"theoretically  unsound"  and  repudiated  by  Lenin's  statement  that 
national  differences  "will  continue  to  exist  for  a  very  long  time, 
even  after  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  has  been  established 
on  a  worldwide  scale"  [35].  Such  differences  are  "natural 
contradictions"  resulting  from  differences  in  spoken  and  written 
languages,  living  conditions,  customs,  habits,  pyschology  and 
religious  belief,  and  degree  of  economic  development. 

The  new  policy  is  thus  a  return  to  the  special  characteristics 
idea  of  the  early  1950s  in  that  it  asserts  that  "national 
peculiarities"  will  persist  well  into  the  future  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  "special  features"  of  the 
various  nationalities  when  implementing  policy.  To  this  end,  the 
new  Law  on  Regional  Autonomy  includes  articles  for  guaranteeing 
nationalities'  leadership  of  the  autonomous  governments,  use  of 
spoken  and  written  minorities'  languages,  "special  funds"  and  other 
economic  incentives  (e.g.,  tax  exempcicns  or  reductions  and  low- 
interest  loans)  to  promote  local  development,  and  vigorous  support 
of  minority  education  and  cadre  training.  Moreover,  minority  areas 
may  petition  higher  authorities  for  exemptions  from  certain  state 
policies  if  these  are  in  conflict  with  local  conditions  or  customs. 
One  example  is  the  exemption  granted  minorities  from  the  one-child 
policy.     There  has  also  been  a  complete  abatement  of  class  struggle 
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narked  most  significantly  by  the  reinstatement  of  leading 
nationalities'  officials  and  experts  such  as  Uianhu,  Wang  Enmao,  and 
Fei  Xiaotong;  all  of  whom  had  been  labeled  rightests  during  the 
cultural  revolution. 

Despite  ^these  concessions  to  minorities'  differences,  the  CPC 
is  still  pursuing  a  rather  hard  line  in  the  autonomous  areas.  This 
is  evident  from  Zhao  Ziyang's  recent  speech  and  from  other 
pronouncements  on  the  nationality  issue  [36].  This  "hard  line" 
consists  of  the  following: 

(1)  A  stern  warning  to  minorities  that  any  activities  or 
dissent  "designed  to  split  the  motherland"  will  not  be  tolerated. 
This  is  obviously  aimed  at  Tibet  where  sporadic  rioting  and  calls 
for  independence  have  been  occur ing  over  the  past  year,  but  the 
message  is  not  lost  on  other  minorities  as  well. 

(2)  Maintaining  the  long-held  view  that  the  minorities  are 
economically  and  culturally  "backward"  compared  to  the  Han.  This 
means  that  the  Han  will  continue  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the 
development  of  minority  areas  owing  to  their  higher  degree  of  skill. 
Han  chauvinism  is  a  continuing  problem  that  the  CPC  is  trying  to 
redress  by  urging  Han  cadres  and  citizens  living  in  minority  areas 
to  learn  from  and  show  respect  for  minority  traditions.  The  very 
need  to  do  so,  however,  indicates  a  general  attitude  of  superiority 
and  contempt  towards  the  minorities  [37]. 

(3)  Imposing  in  the  minority  areas  the  same  state  policies  as 

exist   in   Han   Regions;    in  particular,    the   household  responsibility 
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systems  designed  to  develop  the  "commodity  economy"  and  pave  the  way 
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for  modernization.  Traditional  economies  and  the  social  relations 
underpinning  them  are  still  viewed  as  obstacles  to  nationalities' 
equality  [38]. 

(4)  criticizing  minorities'  customs  that  are  "physically  or 
psychologically  harmful  or  which  retard  production  and  cultural 
development"  [39).  Many  of  the  same  customs  that  were  singled  out 
for  criticism  during  the  Great  !*ap  are  still  being  mentioned. 
Examples  are  the  butchering  of  animals  fcr  religi~s  sacrifice, 
rules  prohibiting  women  and/or  men  to  engage  in  certain  economic 
activities  such  as  rice  planting,  and  intermarriage  among  close 
relatives  (probably  fcrms  of  cross-cousin  marriage  that  are 
important  in  lineage  and  clan-based  social  organizations) . 

There  seem*  to  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  privatization 
of  the  local  economies  may  have  as  great  an  impact  on  the  minorities 
as  they  are  having  in  China  proper.     Government  economic  reforms  in 
the  autonomous  areas  are  based  on  the  development  of  local  resources 
within  the  framework  of   individual  and  household   economies.  The 
reforms  are  designed  to  encourage  cash  crop  agricultural  industries 
(such  as  forestry,   rubber,   coffee,  medicinal  herbs  and  sugarcane), 
the  development  of  handicrafts  and  other  sidelines,   and  to  promote 
tourism.    As  an  editorial  in  Peopleis  paily.  put  it, 


It  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  developing 
commodities  specially  needed  by  the  minority 
nationalities,  famous-brand  products,  and  products 
required  by  tourism,  improving  and  promoting  techniques 
and  craftsmanship,    increasing  colors  and  varieties  and 
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improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of  products  so  as  to 
meet  the  demands  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 
The  national  minority  regions  have  superior  geographic 
conditions  and  a  long  history,  cultures  of  long  standing 
and  places  of  historical  interest  and  scenic  beauty. 
These  should  be  fully  utilized  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  tourism  [40]. 

The  irony  of  this  policy  is  that  whereas  certain  customs  are 
criticized  to  the  extent  that  they  "retard  production"   or  "impede 
cultural    development,"    certain    other    ciwtowi— particularly  those 
involving  handicrafts   and   other   tourist-directed  commodities-are 
vigorously  promoted  as  one  means  by  which  to  get  rich.      A  major 
(and  perhaps  intended)  consequence  of  this  policy  is  the  development 
of  tourist  traps  that  may  serve  as  models  for  developing  countries 
the  world  over.     One  cannot  go  to  any  historic  site  in  China  today- 
from  the  Great  Wall  to  the  Terra  Cotta  Warriors  to  the  Great  Mosque 
in  Xi'an-without  first  running  the  gauntlet  of  petty  entrepreneurs 
strategically  situated  at  every  entrance  and  exit. 

This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  ethnically  rich  province  of 
Yunnan  where  hordes  of  minority  women  literally  descend  on  foreign 
tourists  outside  western-style  hotels  hawking  their  traditional  (and 
quite  beautiful)  handicrafts  at  still  bargain-basement  prices.  In 
the  ancient  city  of  Dali,  home  to  the  Bai  people,  one  can  sit  in  a 
cafe  serving  expresso,  fresh-baked  apple  pie,  and  a  reasonable 
approximation  of  pizza  while  admiring  the  batik  garments  and  silver 
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bracelets  purchased  across  the  street.  At  the  famous  Stone  Forest 
south  of  Kunming,  tourists  are  beseiged  at  their  buses  and  divided 
into  couples,  each  with  their  own  "escorts"  who  provide  a  personal 
tour  at  the  same  time  that  they  lobby  for  the  purchase  of  their 
handicrafts. 

Given  the  absence  of  field  studies  and  other  reliable  data,  it 
is  difficult  to  assess  the  impact  of  these  and  other  reforms  on 
minority  cultures.  Privatization  of  the  economy  is  likely  to  lead 
to  new  forms  of  class  stratification  or  the  reemergence  of  old 
"feudal"  forms  of  exploitation  depending  on  the  strength  of  , 
traditional  leaders  in  the  minority  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
important  role  of  women  in  tourism  and  handicrafts  may  give  them  the 
economic  power  to  undermine  traditional  sex  roles  and  patriarchy. 

The  parallel  that  immediately  comes  to  mind,  of  course,   is  the 
selling  of   Indian  handicrafts   in  the  United  States  while  the 
inexorable   erosion   of    Indian   cultures    and    languages    and  the 
increasing  marginalization  of  Indian  peoples  continues  apace.  This 
is  not  the  vision  of  minority   progress  as    it   is  extolled   in  the 
Chinese  press,  however.    Every  official  story  about  minority  peoples 
has  exactly  the  same  structure  composed  of  the  following  elements: 
First,  the  "primitive"  state  of  the  minority  prior  to  liberation  is 
detailed.     Second,  a  Han  hero/expert  arrives  on  the  scene  to  educate 
the  minority  about   "scientific"    farming   and   other  enlightened 
economic  and  cultural   practices.      Third,    a   reluctant  but  forward- 
looking  minority   member   is   persuaded   to   adopt   the   new  techniques 
(usually,    a  certain  cash   crop   or  sideline   industry   that   is  being 
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promoted  in  the  area) .  Fourth,  the  forward-looking  minority  becomes 
rich  and  builds  a  new  brick  and  tile  house  complete  with  running 
water,  modern  appliances,  and  TV  set.  Fifth,  other  minority  members 
rush  to  adopt  the  new  techniques  which  will  bring  them  prosperity. 
Sixth,  the  newly  prosperous  minority  gives  up  its  old  ideas  that  are 
contemptuous  of  both  commerce  and  the  Han  people  and  marches  forward 
in  unity  and  equality  toward  the  construction  of  a  socialist 
commodity  economy  [41].  Such  is  the  stuff  of  good  myth-making,  but 
the  reality  emerging,  while  not  yet  known,  is  likely  to  tell  a 
different  story. 
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INTRODUCTION 


"there     is     little  need  to  raiterate  the  importance  of  courses  on 
Chinese    Society     and  Culture  in     tne    undergraduate  ^curriculum. 
Estill     everything     about  China  seems  so  vast,     huge  and  enormous 
that  even  for  a  trained  social  scientist  it  is  easy  to  chew  more 
Ifchan    one    can  swallow.     Fortunately,     thanks^  to^the  interest  in 
China,  there  already    are  several  curriculum  guides ^Mwts  of  A~V 
^material,       annotated    bibliogr  aph  i  es ,  * 'i^ames  .^^^iiieal^rs  ^ftnd 
'addresses  of  organizations     that  promote  ^tercu 
vwith  China,  etc.  This  booklet  is  intended" 


raX^^el  a  t  i  on* 
-to  such 


educational  resources. 


'the  idea  for  this  project  came 
Fulb-ight-Hays    Summer  Seminars 


ipants 


out  of  my*;  par 
Abroad  prograc 

program  -equired  a  Curriculum  Project  from  all ^ 
.«:  started  preparing  a  bibliography  that  would  eventually  help  me 
to  develop  a  course  on  China.  But  after  30  or  > more  pages  of 
bibliographic  resources  I  was  still  at  a  loss  as  to  how  I  could 
uss  this  material  in  the  classroom.  It  was  then  that  I  turned  to 
paople  I  know  and  others  who  teach  courses  on  China  and  started 
collecting  sample  syllabi.  I  am  extremely  gratified  by  trie 
positive  response  from  many  of  those  with  whom 'I  corresponded, 
took  less  th^n  four  months  to  gather  this  material. 


T  - 


The  sample  course  syllabi  which  are  presented  here  dec-1  mainly 
with  topics  that  are  of  interest  to  the  social  scientists 
anthropology,  sociology,  economics  and  history.  Most  of  the 
syllabi  are  aimed  at  the  undergraduate.  ,1  have  included  a  couple 
of  advanced/graduate  level  syllabi  as  well,  since  they  helped  me 
learn  more  "about  the  appropriateness  J>f  various,  types  of 
teaching  material  on  China.  I  have  also  included  a  sy;labus  bas.2d 
on  films  on  China  which  [  should  .  De  of  interest  to  social 
scientists.  The  syllabi  included  consist  of  both  general  surveys 
and  special  topic  seminars.  Other  thanputting  the  material  into 
WORDSTAR  format  and  a  few  minor  editorial  changes,  the?  syllabi 
are  presented  pretty  much  In  their  orginal  for«..  I  ha.-*  not  tried 
to.  impose  a  uniform  style  on  bibliographic  citations.  Persons 
desiring  more  detailed  information  on  tne  literature  cited 
„ should  write  the  contributors. 


i  V- 


It  is  my  hr-pa  that  these  syllabi  will  be  of  use 
participants       in     the     Fulbr ight-Hays  Summer 


to  :  t  1 ': 
Sem  i  Oo  r  s 


f u ture 
Abroad 

Program;  (2)  those  interested  in  developing  courses  on  China;  <3> 
those  already  teaching  courses  on  Cnina  in  a  subfield  of  the 
social  sciences;  and  (4)  t:iose  with  a  general  interest  in  China 
-  students,  teachers  and  resource  centers,  etc.  Thesa  syllabi 
will  be  very  important  in  my  own  professional  growth  £*s  a  student 
of  China. 


|?Uni^ari?W  of  Southern  California 
Anthropology  4H4g 
Regional  Ethnology:     China  J 

tyke,-' 
?3  ■ , 


Eugene  Cooper 
Spring  1903 


-.1  i  ».»'*. ' 


ChinJSy 


.»S7  .  „ 


11-20     -  Introduction— AnthroEolog^     and  Sociology     ID  £d§ 

~~   Peogia's  Bseafelis        ■"'  •••♦v<&C**J(k 

IPfE.  Cooper,   "An  Interview"**!  th  China's  Anthropo  log  i 

"current  Anthropology  l^s^t  (1973).  ^^ii?>^ 
;*E. """Cooper,  "A  Note  on  Current    Anthropology  in  th 
"    Republic  of  China"   in  Current     Anthropology.  20:3 
,;.S.L.  Wong,  Sociology  and  Socialism  in  Contemporary^ 
McGough,  Fei  Hsiao-t'ung:     The  Dilem^.^:fJ^^ 
Intellectual.  .     .  \ir£m^^"*" 

jan>         _  Fabi  io  -  Rural  Society  in  China  and  the 
*  "  "  Iranef  or  .nation  t 

C.K.  Yang,  Chinese  Communist  Society:     The  Family  and  the 

Village,  Part  2,  The  Village.  r*  i * 

F.  Schurmann,   Ideology  and  Organization  m  Communist  CMna, 

W.Ch*pIrish     and    U.K.       Whyte,      Village    and        Family  in 

Carktemoorary  China*  Ch  *         5,  7*  8. 
B.S!    Skinner?    Marketing  ar.d    Social  Structure  »..  Rural 

China.  *-•.*' 
W.  Hinton,  Fanshen. 

RECOMMENDED 

M.  Yang,  A  Chinese  Village 

H.T.  Fei  and     C.Y.  Chang,  Earthbound  China 

^pf^r^  Transformation 
«f^in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  <numeo> 

fcT.  Ch'en,  The  Dragon's  Village  rhir,.-t  pile's 

S-r  Bennett,     Huadong    The      Story     of     a     Chi,,^,  humpies 
^Commerce 

-.-A^^BaC-  3  -  It!§  Chinese*  Eamil^/ Women   .n  Chinas  3fi£i2i* 

^^^.krYang,  Chinese  Communist     Society,     Part   I  The  Fan-ily 
^'vTpt^u, mh  Baker     Chinese      Family  and  Kxnsnip 

^      Parish and    U.K.      Whyt..      VUlag*     and      Fa„u  ly  .« 

Contemporary  China,  Ch.  9-14. 
J     Belden,  China  Shakes  the  World   (Geld  Fleer's  toto.-/)- 
H    Freedman,   "The  Family  in  China,  Past  and  Present"  in 

*A    Feuerwerker,  ed . ,  Modern  China. 
M      Wo!fe  and  R.     Wittke,     eds..     Women  in  Chinese  society 
"(articles  by  Wittke,  Johnson,  Davin). 


best  copy  mourn 


Pa  Chin,  Family 

M.   Freedman,  Lineage  Organization  in  Southeastern  China 
Y.H*   Lin,   The  Golden  Wing,  A  Sociological  Study  of  Chinese 

Fanni  1  :5in 

E.  Croll,   The  Politics  of  Marriage  in  Contemporary  Chinav 


2<*  -  MIDTERM  EXAMINATION 


8-Sff  -  Qh inese  Economy/Economic  Deyelogment  Theory/ vl* 
Maoist  Economics  »•  •  *  •     .A>*mi."^  }% 

J.  Gray,   "The    Economics  of  Maoism"  in  China  After  the 

Cultural  Revolution,  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists 
J.  Gurley,  "Capitalist  and  Maoist    *  Economic  Develop 

in.  E.  Friedman  and  M.  Selden,  eds.,  America rS^Sffffl^E 
S.  Andors,   "Revolution  and  Modernization"' in  Friedman** 

Selden,  eds.  ' 
C.     Riskin,     "Market,     Maoism    and    Economic    Reform     iti  - 

China"   in  Bulletin  of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars,  Vol.  13, 

No.   3  (1981). 

C.  Risk  in,   "Maoism  and  Motivation?     Work  Incentives  in 

China"   in  V.  Nee  and  J.  Peck,  eds.,  China* s  Uninterrupted 

Revolution, 

T.T.  Mao,  "On  the  Ten  Great  Relationships"  in  Selected  Works 
Vol.  Ill 


Mar.    17  -  BIBLIOGRAPHIES  DUE 


Mar.  26  -  Agr .  3  -  Sfiring  Recess 

Agr .  5  -  12  -  Urban  Life/Urban  Communes/Rusticate^  Youth 

J.  Lewis,  ed.,  The  City  in  Communist  China  (articles  by 
^   Lew  is,   Gardner,  White  and  Kau) *  . 

C.  Cell,   "Deurbanization  in  Chinas     The  Urban-Rural 
lX    Contradiction"  Bulletin  of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars, 
f:'r  Vol.    II,   NO,  1 

■  R.  Lee,   "The  Hsia  Fang  System:     Marxism  and  Modernization" 
China  Quarterly  29 
F.  Shurmann,   Ideology  and  Organization  in  Communist  China, 
Ch.  6 


n  t  h 


RECOMMENDED 

F.  Vogel ,  Canton  Under  Communism 

K.   Lieberthal,  Revolution  and  Tradition  with  Tientsin 

1949-1952 
N.   Hunter ,  Shanghai  Journal 

T.  Bernstein,  Up  to  the  Mountains  and  Down  to  the  Villages 
M.  Singer,  Educated  Vouth  and  the  Cultural  Revolution 


The  Roig  of  Ideology/Mar Mist  Iheory/Ih§  Cultural 

Revolution  and  its  ATtermath  '  """v.1?;. 


I 


"On  Practice"  in  Selected  Works  of  Mao  T>etung, 

I 


Shangh 


iufal  -£*&M 


^ in  "Cultural 

Stories  from 
the  Cultural 


T.T.  Mao, 
Vol.  I 

T.T.  Mao,   "On  Contradiction"  in  Selected  Works,  Vol 
T.T.  Mao,   "Talks  at  the  Yenan  Forum  on  Literature  and  Art*  ~u 

"in  Selected     Works,  Vol.   Ill  ^  ■ 

R.  Baum  and  L.  Bennett,  eds.,  China  In  Ferment  < 3  articles 

by  Bridgeham) .  ■ W^^ISS^ 

Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists,  ChinaAf ^fndSB 
Revolution  (articles  by  Sittings  ahdWyi^fe 
C.  Mackerras,   "Chinese  Opera**  Ch i na^Quar t er  1 
C.  Bettelheim,  China  Since  Mao  ' ' '/ '.P.* 
V.  Nee,   "Revolution  and  Bureaucracy! 
Revolution"  in  V.  Nee  and  J-  gmckf 
Uninterrupted  Revolution    i . 
Hugh  Thomas,  ed.,  Comrade  Editors' 
Daily 

J.H.  Ch'en,  The  Execution  of  Mayor  Yin  &  Other 

the    Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution 
Lu  Xinhua  et.al.,  The  Wounded:     New  Stories  of 

Revolution  .  s 

V.  Nee,  Post  Mao  Changes  in  South      China  Production 
Brigade,   in  Bulletin  of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars, 
Vol.   13,  No.S 

P.  Andors,  The  Four  Modernizations  and  Chinese  Policy  on 
Women,   in  Bulletin  of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars,  Vol.  13, 
No.  2 

RECOMMENDED 

V.  Nee,  The  Cultural  Revolution  of  Peking  University 
B.  Burton,  The  Cultural     Revolution's  Ultra-Left  Conspiracy, 

in  Asian  Survey,  Vol.    II,  No.  11 
ti:  Dittmer,  Liu  Shao-ch'i  and  The  Chinese  Cultural 
Revolution  >  .  .  - 

.  Lippitt,     The  People's  Communes  and  China's  New 
^Development  Strategy,   in  Bulletin  of  Concerned  Asian 
^Scholars,  Vol.  13,  No.  3. 
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BEST  COPY  M 


University  of  Southern  California 

Anthropology  3Stg 

Regional  Ethnology:     China  II 


Eugene  Cooper 
Fall  1987 


Required  Te;;ts; 

G.U.  Skinner,  Marketing  and 
PRC,  Michigan,  1965. 


Social  Structure  In  the 

V''-*'  ^^i^^^.tVt/^'^F*  "  •* 


PRC,  Michigan,   1965.        ■:  T •  t/*  vtjf'  -  .""-.f: 

E.J.  Perry  and  C.  Wong,  eds,  Pol ^calvEcdm^^^^ ^ 

Reform  in  post-Mao  China, ^Harvard^ ITOS.j* ■•; 
M.  Selden  and  V.  Lippit,  eds,  The  %ransl J;io^to  ^. 

Socialism  in  China,  Sharpe/Jt9S^.^^Wv^.  " 


§g£t  1 


she  PRC 


10     Introduction^    Anthropology  and  So 

xerox  "  E.  Cooper,   1973,   "An  Interview 

pologists"        . •     j..v . 
recs       S.L.     dong,     Sociology    and  Socialism  in  Contemporary 

China 

Baut  15  -  Oct  1     Rural  Society  in  China  and  Its  Revolutionary 

Transformation 

Selden/Lippi t ,  essays  by  Selden,  Hinton 
Skinner,  Mar  listing  and  Social  Structure  (whole  essay) 
Perry/Wong,  Ch.   I,  S,  3 

0;:t  5  -  2Q    The  Chinese  Fami  ly/Wcmen  in  Chinese  Societ  y 

kctox     M.  Freedman   'The  Family  in  China:     past  and  present" 
Perrv/Wong*  Ch,  5 

recs     J.  Stacy,  Patriarchy  and  Socialist  Revolution  >n  Lhina 


(ch.  I, 


6,  7) 


0c;  •2g,_  Nov  7    Chinese  Economy^  Maoist  Economics,.  Th«  Theory 
"        "  of  Productive  Forces 

i.v  i-tA'  is.. 


^SSelder./Lippit,  essays  by  Risk  in, 
'  .\vS Perry /Mong,  Ch.  8,  9 


Lipp  i  t 


^fiV^iO  -  §4    Role  of  Ideology*  The      Cultural  Revolution*  Post 
**"-"..."  Mao  Reform 

Selden/Lippit,  essays  by  Waider,  Friedman 
'    "  Perry/Wong,  Ch .  ** 

Dec^  1  -  It     City  Life 

xerox     Cell,   "De-urbanization  in  China" 

rec-     M  K.  Wnyte  and  W.  Parish,  Urban  Lif«  in  Contemporary 
Chino;CCt?.  9,   11,  12).  _ 

R.J.R.  Kirk'by,'  Urbanization  in  Chin*,  Ch .   1  ,  6,  8. 


BEST  DQ?¥  AV 


v  ill  & 


r:      ttettysburc*  Col  I 
Sociology  liiVrt 
.  Cb  1  nese  Sot  t  *~  t  y 


?Jan  12 


Us      front  cover    t*j  p»8u 


Spring  1988 


inLi  \ut     HrLfiistui'y  v 


i 

l 


Hs 
H: 
H: 
hs 
TBA 


ax- 183 

134-24 X 
242-2*9 
300-361 


N«*oi'i  thief  Hi  s  tor  i  fco»r  * 

'- ".;  Chi  n  Wd* ftwi [.*«? 


Mi  ng  i)yna»E/ 
«  . .  "The  Forbidd 
^/StfS  Wing  .^<3f^g 


V: 


front  cover  to  p.  47  t^^^^^hi  he©_ 
1U6-142 


Ancestor 


V:  143-190 
Vs  191-144 

Vs      245- 28B 
FIRS']  EXfiM 

SPRING  BREAK 
LS:   f  i  ont     cova      Lo     p. 91 

CSi  92- loo 

V.Hi  front  cuvr-r   la  p.  84 

U"<s  34-162 

l;R:  1  o.i~23  7 

CKt  233-31^ 

Fs  front  cover    to  p.  70 

F:  71-1^3  V 

fs  X 44 -20V 

Fs  210-265?  '  . 

TBA 


r  -«w.  -  -  -,26         SECOND  EXriM 


Ghosts  #nd 
'Worship 

Traditional  Chinas^  Social 

Structure 
"The  Good  Earth" 


Hang    Kong:  New 

f  erri  tori  4*6 
E^Qii  Shui. 
Spirit  Mtfdiuais 

Hong  Koiivj;  ivv/ 

'  *  Cui  tur  e 

Mao  444J14J  i  \r*Cti  r^iu 

Chi  s  Uh^ntjinQ  fccoii* ..m", 
Chinese  Medicines 

Mi  nor  1  lies 
"Crunk's  Only  Chi  id" 


M 


(V) 
<CS; 


Tht?   five  requii' t?d  lt.j^:L£»  t*"    -4t>i)i  t-vi  ttc-1  ubovt-  >*t  t?i 

Cobles,   H^3^i,l  s  UsiOiyLi'j 
Cotjpt.»r„    The  ^anctj^rv 


fci  be  annouricods     reading  Imr.douL^  or   rcsiirvf  £^^licl^3^: 


i 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 


BEST  COPY  WAMBLE 


f* ;   University  of  ui.uitur.ha,  twf  l^luv 
Sociology  it33 

Con temp or a r  y  Chi  n£££  Sul  i  et  / 


fh  lji.ua  s  b«  Go  I  d 
fall  1V8? 


^This*  course  provides  an  introduction  to  key  .aspects  of 
^contemporary      Chinese      society-  Although  ,  * there    ^aro  no 

prerequisites,     students    who  arc?  totally  unf ami  1  i ^it^  modern: 


students  who 
Chinese  history  and  culture  should  read  Michael 
>StruQgier  to  Hqd^rniz^,     2nd  edi  t  ion,  '  ^vthis^baok 
^goner  al  rKtrtr&HL:&9   ar*--  ^VdiUible  at  A'SUC.  ^ 


co  teaching 


^uostanti ve  material  about^c^ 
coufGi*     will     teach    how  to  a^^h&^^Bal 


In  add in ion 
Chi  na,  thi  s 
socio! ogi  st 

social/  and 

ar     Jii 3  i  gno.J 
oi  t»%^ur* 
h  c«  jjpci  ^  i  ng 

^r.l     Lho     cuhtt?,ii     tor     thi*     readings,     dr^w  them 
iru.r  oiJuL-i.  addi  t  i anal  material*       Tiiert-  is  no  single 
cc-ui  -so,      but     Gntf     &iiiion  by  Jay  and  Linda  Mathers 
col  1  <--nt  introduction  to  China. 


cont 


as    nell     a&  the  area    speci al i st/^tc^%ttrl) 
culture  qui^t?  different  froiu  otir  rbwfV.^^lTfiS 
to   »how  how  we  utilise  material    from  a  wide? 
in     oi  dar     to  pi  ecu*  together  a  picture 
in  China  and  what  changes  are  occurring-. 


orary-y 


variety 
or  *i;iat 
The  lectures 
tog<?  titer  *nd 

t*-;;  L       or       t J i3 

p«*'4jVAdo^  -*n 


In  tf  oduct i  on 


f-4o  reading 


Aucjii^t  2J9    Sc-pt omijer   i  „   3:     Chmose  Society  £S*>cr  e  i*'4^ 

fe^uir  trd  Readings     Cu  \usi9    Ih^  Tru^     Stor v/  pf         Q,   t-ni  m  t- 

Uhi  i  ic* ,   t^ii'lii!?   en  t i  re 

Sep  tember         10,    15,    172      Ihe     Structure  of  Chinese  Sucxtrey 

Keqturod  heading:     Mac  Ts«?-tung,    •* Ii «  Memor  y  of  Nor  mai.  b'^?tnc:n*»f  " 
-^Serve     the     People,"     "  rht?     Foolish  Ola  Itah     Who     Removed  the 
Mount  ai  ns" 

^Su  ,  Net  filling,    "Building  Socialist  Culture  ^jicj  KMiica1* 
in  Modern  Gb  4.0-3*   Chapter  1 
y-£l;jGc*il.  Henderson  and  Myron  L'oncrn,    "The  D**aMt?i   ,^n:  Liwr.a:      -k  I.I 
^.^fthe     Stage,"     "The  Individual  and  thi*     in^L ;  tuti  on"     <f  \  i-m  !i«e 
fhinese  Hoggitai) 


1  M 


*  v  .     -i-  -  -         —   —  -   

if  '  : Thomas    B*     Gold,     J'Aftc-r    Coi.ir ade^in pz 

China  Sinct?  tfiC-  Cultural  Resolut  ion11 

Hart  in     KinQ     Whyto,      "Social   Trends   i  rt  C.'ahu:        Ihe   fr  a  ».in.:.j|i  01 

Inequality?"       in  fi,     Dc^ct*;  u*»ri.ott  «iiid  hut^h     IL     Clou^h.     *.-d .  • 

Hoderni^^i^ng  yblfiS 

Zhang  Jio,    "Lovo  Mu&t  Not  13e  l"or*jOi  Lt>*i  1 

Je%/  and  Lind^  tJ^tht?^^^    "The*  3ysto«i';    iii  o.m  Un« /  UiliiOiw 
Korry     Hording*,      "Political     Lr^veiopniw-nt  in  Por: t-Nao     China,"  in 

bai  nett  and  L lough 
Dc-ng  Xi aoping ,    "Uong  or i  hnti  -fluur yt.-oi  l  Lj  L^i  :ii  i  l.  at  i  or i 
"Hie  Constitution  ot   the  F.^ople's  Republic  of  Utin*9u  aiid 

1 982   i  pr  eaiiib  1  &s ) 
"On  Questions  of  Party  Hi^tor/" 
"NPC;      Its  Fortiori  and  Role" 


KSTCOPYAWB 


"The  Election       oc<--ss  in  li.*r.jin" 

Lio  Ziyu,   "  ihe   Tyrant  tn  dc  Farewell   to  Hi&  Mistress** 

Liang    Heny  cmd  uudit  ii  Sh«*pii  o,     biter  the  Nj.aDufcar£» 
Ar  fti/  Cpir i t "  «' 


Dwiyht  F'yr  lufife,      "  J he  Prospects  tor  China's  EcunPiiiic 


Bat  net t  and  Ciouqh 


Ol  MIS,  " 


...     ■*  ,  •.  :■■  •  ttjPWM  ">   '•■•'i  ^  t 

»Chou  l£n-lai,   "Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Government 

Zhao  Ziyang,   "Report  on  the  Seventh  'fivwtymmtfgjfr 
;  "Comotuiuquf     on     the    Statistics  of  Ecffliofll 


Development M 

Septambt^r   22;     Short  Paper  Due  in  Class 

September  22s     The  Lif  *  Course,  Introduction; 

Martin  \U~nq  Wh^te,   "The  Politics 'of  Life  Chances! 
Lxc*fu3  Mt~ng  and  Judith  Shapiro,   Son  of  thg  Rgvgiut too*  Chpts.  1~ 

.«■• 

Wu  flut^o,    "Hit-  H*-althv  Growth  of       China's  ChilJren"    —  ' 
hleL  Liiuinij  and  Li    Ycri^eng,    "Education  in  Chinas     Th*  Past  Four 

Li  tang,    "SOS  Children's  Village  in  Tianjin' 
Rod  Baker,    ''Little  emperors*  burn  of  a  one-chile  poli<->'" 
Li ii  Xinwu,    "Cl^&s  Counsellor" 

*.  * '  . 

September  24:      The  Life       Course:  Youth 
Son  2t  UL»S  B^ilSi.y tiSQ»    Chpts.  17—22 

Stitj     Ihoqerseo,     "China's     Senior  Middle  Schools  in  ""^^1 
Por  spec 1 1  ve1' 

Suzanne  Pepper",  China's  ynivotsities  "Introduction" 
You  Yo wen, "China* s  Youth  Today" 

l"ho<nas  B.   Gold,    "China's  Youths     Problems  and  p.-oi;r«*mi 
Stanley  Rosen,    "Prosperity,   Privatization  and  Cruiia's  »uuU." 
Lu~#inhua,    M  The  Wounded M  '*  "•' 

'  laf!^  Lee,  "  '"Chinese  youth  xn  concert  to  m<- re«.«s.*  the  Lc. •<}<«-.  or 
4 " ange"  -  •  "* 

an  Eauoi,   "Discoimj  to  Jingle  Bells".'  um  y  in  rokino** 
YVouncj  Delinquents  Cause  Concern" 

fCampus  Unrest:     Result  or    *Li  berali  zatior,  "  ^Lc. 
r^We.Will  March!'** 

Donald  J-  Ford,    "University  Foil" 

■  Sarah  Burgess,    "China's  student?:     rising  discontent" 

i^f?"'*  September  29;     Life  Course:     Work  in  uhc  IWai  /Vu«s 
><i ':"V  CoiMi«a  t  tee  o-f  Concerned  risiai.  Scholars,  "C'o«miiun«as" 

■  guer  the  Nightmare,   "the  Guu  Fa*ni  1  y  v'Uiu«.ji.,"   "  l«<  nor  j  cuILh  o  , 
Jorr*  t  Le«=irn.  . .  " 

"Rehabilitation  of    *Capi  tal  i  jt '   Commune  i  K  iuber -s,  "  etc. 
Victor  Nee,    "Peasant  Household  Xndi  vi»Ju»*i  is*<«'' 
tiarq^r*  Wolf,   Reygl ut i.on  Pfjst.yoned,   Qipt-  4 
Sao  Xiaoshene,~"Ll  Shunda  Builds  c*  House"' 


■y  -M 


j  J 


OSS 

I 

4  ■ 

I 
I 

t 

I 


October   is     Li-f  c^  Courses     Work  in  th£  U  bt*n  Area»  ^ 
Charles  Bettc-lhaiff:,    "The  General   knitwear  Factor  y "      ,    -  - 
Zheng     Yonghul ,     f*Why  it  is  Necessa  y  -to  du  ft^ay  With  JMje  Iron 


I 


BEST  COPY  AVi 


the    Wob    at  Factory 


Ri cd  Bowl   S/&«;oi.i4  '  *'Lc. 

|        rtndrew    11.       Wilder,     "W^.je     K<--Tor  .n  and 
3  Interests 11 

1         Life  ill  UdiJ&CQ  China,    Ch-  - 
, \v-  *  After  the  Wight  jiVjre,  "Shekou" 

James  m *  Nelson  una  John  ^»  Rudder,  "Labor  Relations  in  China' 
Thoffl££  fa.  Gold,   "China's  Private  Entrepreneurs*!.. 


1.  Uian  iil  one. ,     Founds. t  i  or. "  . ;« $ *\  f<f*^SpN^  i 

Marriage  Family/  Fami ly  Planning 


Son  or   the  Revocation,   th.   23  ■ 
« ■  ?'S,*!fT Ffci  Xiuotong,   "On  Changes  in  the  6hine©4^pu»i^f^ 
—  Richard  "Oonroy,   "Here  comes  the' drxde-there^joei 

Firr^t  Hen era J   Survey  of  Urban  Housing  - 
Tamara  K*   Hareven,    "Divorce,   Chinese  Style" 
Life  in  lludern  Lhijja,   AppendiNS     "Harriage  Law  as-  the  PftC" 
Judith  liestii  ?>ter "Population  Policy  and   Trend*  in  Ci«ir«v=*  i'V/d- 
S3" 

tiian  Airu.)iOni),    "Coutroi  1  ing  Population  wrowthu 

Steven     W,     Mother ,      "tfirth  Control:       A  I3n<u  bame  or     r^mlivr  «V* 

i  from  Urokcn  Far  th ) 
«n  Zhiguo,    "US  runcnrig  Decision  Based' on  Slander" 

October    13s     Lite  Course:     Old  Age 
Gu  Menifting,    "Growing  Old  in  China11 

Deborah  Dav  i  s-Fr i  edtitann*    "Work  and  fteti rement ,  "     "Old  riHe  Und^r 

Co<n*ia  /iX  »rti"     (  j-fQn)   LiXiy  Livg§) 

Jay  and  Linda  I'Uthews,    "Health"    if  row  One  Bi_ili*Xi> 
ihang  Xin:;in  and  Sang  Ye,    "The  Old  Man" 

October  15s     Hid-Term  E*am  in  Class 

'pctober  20:     Slide  show.      If   you  have  slides  us   China,    it  -iUnie 
n  to  shar  e ! 


i 
l 
I 

J 


«*'•'<•    October  <b,   8:     Lite  Course 
>**i-.v.      Revolution  Postponed,   Ch.  6-10 


ERIC 


x  October   22  :     Mi  nor  i  t  i  es 

S^v.v* June  T.  Dreye*  ,  "Minorities  Policy:  tin  Overview"  ur^u  U  *  A. r: 
^     f  ,  tfgrty  diii  i  on  5  > 

*         Chu  F<£-uj,    "Tibet  Advances  ^Ic/no  the  3oi:iali%»L  hu^u1' 
:>#       "New  Changes  on  the  Plateau" 

"Ninority     Delegates     Discuss     New   ''Lu^     or*     Nsn.ioncl     Kchn  uh  ui 
,  Au^anoniy9  M 

Margaret  Montgomery  and  Mart*  us  h^k.^na..  1  <    "flit?       ^  Uuri^J" 
i    "African  Students  in  Beijing  Protest    Letter   U^r  rung  Bi^*:!:^1' 

October  2  7:  Women 

Chi   Pen,   Chinese  Woijiun  i  n  the  Ply?.*l  i.or.  -Soci  ai sul^cti  uivl 
R^'?5inLion  P&^AIQU&'J  >   Critps.    1 ,  11 
After  the  ^iyhtm^.re,    "Thu  Womt*n  of  Ouiy.-ing" 
Beth  drowning f    "Lettor  on  International  Uoifre-V  b  Day" 
Zhang  Xirt/rin  and  Sang  Ye,    "Friends  Old  and  f-4ew"  ^ 


KSTC8PY  AVAILABLE 


«H  * 


November   3f  S9    10;  1 u-u^aal *»  «*nu  Culture 

6£i£C  thu  fcJiatttoJ«CSf  "Changoha, 11  "A  Ghost.  Mad* >l*4fr,  »  V.tfcet 
<   the  Nightmare"  \^  IV  /^wYw*/ 

Feng     Yu-ln,     "Criticise    of     Lin  Piuo  and    T^fWiuiT*%id  the 
^ 'Party's  Policy  Toward  In t«ri  1  ecwu«l ft  -  Wy  Understanding*  . 

On  Policy  Toward  Intellectuals"  .; 
r#,fc#nfitin  Rib«o  examines  Probity 
;  "Party    Central  Coiiuiiittefe  Lir  cu 
Regards  to  Intel  iacLu«pil  sM 
?T'.Y  '  *    Daivun  and  Carolyn  Wake*A«*r 

Harold    R«     Isaacs,     "Chen    S  l«att  > 

*Shen  Rong,  *At  Middle  Age* 

Hao  "Tsa-tUng", Tal  ks  at  th«i'  Yen  an 
Chiang  Ching,    "On  the  Revoluti 
Sha  Ping-teh,   "City  Cousin11  ;  *  ir%  \  :r.*r 

Per  ry  Link,  l# Intellectuals  and  Cultural  Policy  rioter  Hao,  **  in 

Bar net t  and  dough 
Li 'j  BinyAn*   "Listen  Carefully  to  the  Voice  of  tha  People" 
Zhao    Can,     "When    Control   is  loo  Tight,     There's  No    Hope  for 

Literature  and  Art"  ^.  . 

Thomas    B.     Hold,     H<uu»t     in    Time!*  China    Battles    Spir  i  I  M«i 

Pollution  on  the  Eve  of.#«"        -     *  '  V 
Hitchol  Levitts,   "Writers  in  Chinas     How  Long  is  th*?  Leartli  -" 
rioter  the  Nightmare,   '*  Engineers  of  Human  Souls11 


I  Mi.'        Li  (lit  C  *w 


Oi 


November  1 2:     Rel i  gi aa  ' 
Li^f  e  i^Q  Modern  China,   pp.  oS-  73 
Paul  ^Richard     Bohr,     "Religion     in  the  PRCs 

Toleration" 
QiiQgSS  GUCis£lsH'i9  Sy^ak  Uut,  selections 

Lianlony,     "Why  ttre  Superstitious  Actf  vi  on  Ih^  Ki&t* 

i£in?H  v       .  ~~ 

ufning  Course  for  Nuns  Qp**ns*  *  r 
Youngsters  Swell  Lama  Ranks" "  * 

; Rongguang,       "Chinese  ^Catholics*        Rebui Id; tig  Lost 
*tacts, "  etc. 

j«r  I7i     Law  arid  Human  Rights 
^Fom^  Sutter  field,     M1he  Chinese  Gul^g"   (t'ro«i  China:  Alive  in  the 
.? "Sitter  S«a) 

^>y^Hartin    King  Whyte  and  William  L«     Pariah,     <4Lri»>e     j^nd  Social 
'  Control 44 

^/v^Li  Ning,    "Legal  Education  Surges  Ahead" 

44  Vigor    Fung,       "China's    Lawyers,     Once     B^nnt-.d,     Gr^ppi^  ^itl* 
Government  Hosti  J  ity. . *  M 
Hi  en    Cheng,     "Solitary     Conf  i  netnent41    iiro^  LiLl  ^nd     Dg^th  ip 

After  the  Nightojare,   MIn  the  Worth"  -  .  v- 

Amnesty  International  9   "Main  ttixt  of  a  »r$e^orandurr#-  * «  #1  *  ^* 

-  John  F.  Copper,  Franz  Michael  and  Yuan-ii  Wu,   "Suumu ny  Up11 ;  v>  . 
.  ^idrow    Nathan,     "Concisions       China  and  Western  Values*1  Vfram 


■X 


RST  COPY  AVA1ME 


University  of  California, 
Sociology  230P 
Topics  in  Chinese  Society 


Berkeley 


Thomas  B.  Sold 
Spring  1987    *  r" 


This" advanced  graduate  seminar  will  examine  primary  and  secondary 
data    in  order  to  understand  the  social  processes  underlying  and 
suiting    from    -Socialism  With  Chinese  Characteristics^*^ Five 
'main  areas  of  contemporary  Chinese  society  wi  U^e  exploited.  For 


-^number* 


Establishing  SuanX 


each  one,  there  will  be  common  readings  tc^ 

en    student  presentations  the  following' 
^current      primary    documents.       The^  . 
presentations    will    bo    determined  **%y  ,„t     .  a 
participants.    Each  student  will  write  a'SCH30T(Sa|] 
on  ^  '  his/her      understanding  of 
Characteristics." 

ttoek  Is    January  SI? 
No  assignment 

Week  2s     January  E8*     Major  Then.es  and  Issues 

A.     Doak  Bar  net  t,     "Ten  Years      After  Mao,"  EatSiSu  filfaiCS  * 

65<i),  Fall,   1986,  pp.  37-63, 
Luc i an  W.     Pye,  "On  Chinese  Pragmatism  in  the  1980  *s, "  QUiOd 
.    Gyarierl^,   106,  June,   1986,  pp.  807-34. 

Note:  We  will  meet  in  the  CCSL,  82B3  Fulton  Street, 
Basement  for  a  tour  of  the  Library:  end  introduction  to 
documents.      .  .  , 

A 


Week  3; 


February  4  s 


Socialism  With  Chinese  Characteristics* 
First  Pass 

"Decision    of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPR  on  Reform  of 
the  Economic  Structure,-  IgiiiOfl  &B£ifi*»  *****  Qct  -  29 »  198A- 
Deng  Xiaoping,  mXlf*  SaSi&U"'®  WiSu  £&iG§§e  Qd.-£actgr  is^iSs 
Zhao  Ziyang,  "Report  on  the    Seventh  Five- Year  Pl«*n,"  BR,  16 
April  £1,  1986.  "~" 

^solution    of    the    Central  Committee  of  the    CPC    on  the 
"Guiding  Principles  for  Building  a* 'soc i  1  i st  Society  With  an 
^Advanced  Culture,  and  Ideology, *  BR,  40,  Cct.  6,  19C6 
irk"  Granovetter,     "Economic    Action  and  Social  Structures 
iThe  Problem  of  Embeddedness,  ■  dRSLkZ&Xl  lour.j&l  of  SqcxoIoqx.- 

^February  lis    Comparisons  and  Concepts 
leciiove,  Iuegc.ono.rn.iSa  fif  Feasible  SeSialiSffi.  Farts  1-3, 
pp.  227^8  --h,. 

K^rweek  Si     February  18s    Party/State  -  Society  Relations 
^  '""        \  Martin  King  Whyte,  "Social  Trends  in  China?     The  Triumph  of 
Inequality?"  -A.  Doak  Bar  net  t  and  Ralph  N.  C  lough,  eds., 

Thomas  8.     Sold,     "After  Comradeships     Personal  Relations 
China    Since  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
1985,  pp.  6S8-75 
Martin      King    Whyta,    ."The  Politics 

r.f.  •  •• 

It 


BEST  COPY  AVAOSLE 


•pp.  244-65 

David  Ownby,   "Growing  Alienation  nmong      Chinese  Youths," 
Carol     Lee    Hamrin    and    Timothy      Cheek,      eds.  China's 
ggtablis&sfcQfe  Intel lectuaig,  pp.  212-46 
Stanley-  Rosen,       "Prosperity,     Privatization,     and  China's 
~        Youth,  '*  Problems  of  CggaujQ is®,  XXXIV  <2),  March-April 
C  ^      1985,  pp7  1-28 

Deborah  Davia-Fried,iiann,   "Chinese  Families  and  the  Four 

Bush, 

Joyce    K.     Kal lgren,     "Politics,^  Welfare  and  Chan„5>5 
Single-Child        Family  in  China,"  Elizabeth  J.  Perry 
Christine  Wong,  eds.  ,  lb§  PQli;tie.aJ  ESQOQffl*  St 
:  -  EostH^ao  Chun  a,   ppl   131-56     '  •  ,  ^  > 


^^Modernizations,  M  Robert  D.  On  nam  and  Richard  C 


edsv^  

:  The '  & 
and  .f 


February  25 


Week  ?s     Harch  4s     Rural  Reforms 

Willi***  Parish,  ed.  China's  Rural  Development s     The  Great 
Transforation 


8: 


March  11 


9:     March  10s     Urban  Reforms 

Andrew  G.  Waluer,   Communist  Neg-TraQi tionali  sms     Wcrfe  ;*nd 

Authority  in  Chinese  Industry 
Thomas    b.  Gold,    "Cnina's.  Private  Entrepreneurs,"  Chin* 

&u§in.e£s  Review,  Nov  ember — Dec  ember ,    19SS,   pp.   46  SO 

10:     April  1 

lis     April  Bs     Democracy  and  Political  Reform 
Andrew  Nathan,   Chinese  Q&!hQz.C&£X. 


-■^vApril  15 


April  22:     intellectual  Life 
Tiliothy    Cheek     and     Carol  Lee    Hamrin,     "Collaboration  and 
_^snflict  in  the  Search  for  a  New  Order,"  in  their  Qbilie ' § 
 _§fea^l j^snnignt  intellectuals,  pp.  3-20 

a~!ry  J-ink,   "Introduction,"  in  his  Stubborn  Weeds,  pp.  1-128 
pass  B.  Bold,   M  "Just  in  Time!*:     China  Battles  Spiritual 
dilution  on  the  Eve  of   1984,"  Asian  Survey,    aaIV   <9>  , 
tember,   US5,  pp.  947-74 

April  29 

o:     May  6s  Summary 


;  • 


Ann  Maxwell  Hill 


Chinese* 


Dickinson  College  • 
Anthropology  232 
Anthropology  of  Contemporary 

Society  ■'<    -••  ■  ■ 

nescription:      This    course  is  about  contemporary >oci«^y^  th« 
People's    Republic  of  China.       It  focuses  on  family, 
lender      work  and  popular  culture.      We  also  pay  attention  to the 
.cuUural  beliefs  and* ideologies  that  underl ie. behavior .^inally.W 


though  this  is  not  primarily  a  course  about 
w*m  "look    at    tne  implications  of  these  ^phano 
^Chinese  lives  which  are  prof oundly^f^^br 

i  ar,rt-njrh  *o  contemporary  soclStr 


iviei^  today 


One  important  approach  to  contemporary  socttety 
through    the    dynamic  of  change.    ^Chinese  PW*gM* 
*fef lezt    not  only  the  recent  changes  due 

T>eng    Xiaoping,     but    also     the  longerrterjr '^^^^^^^^ 

traced  back  to  the  ^~^B*^*^^*2  "^^^^9^ 
what    Chinese    society    is    today    is  to  see  in  ZOH 

oersosctive  of  its  inheritance  from  the  past,  to  see  now 
in^erUe^  Institutions  and  modes  of  thought  have  benn  discarded, 
modified  or  retained  to  meet  a  changing  reality. 

-j-.  has    two  aoals— to  itake  you    an    informed,    cr  itical 

I,"        rt      =S"n  ?h9  popular  pr««  -bout  th-  PRC  and  to 

.  .     .  „  _-.„~„i-ia  raeearch  on  China  wfrucft  lefiects 
you  the  opportunity  to  organise  researcn 

your  own  interests  and  experiences.  ;  i' .  .*>f|  :; 
Readings*  *  ' 

Hor.ig,     Emily    and    Sail    Her  .hatter.       t9B|.     f*/™";1  ^"3! 

Chinas*  Uoaen  in  the  1980 Stanford^  Stanfo r-J"£  New 
Liang  Heng  and  Judith  Shapiro.     I'?;,,,  **.."  ,nt- 

~"     (rkeleys     University  of  California. 
Sfeer  readings  are  in  the  ^ero^d  fSa'ckat  available  at  Ryerson 

palliation} 

^fla^^ApproKimately  10  pp.  on  some  issue  in  contemporary 
^Chinese  society.     Handout  forthcoming. 

r.  ■  ■■■■  ■'  : 

/50tf  2  midterm  exams. 


25X  Final  exam 

,  ^.^i,;-;nafinn  in  disrussions  are  expected. 
Regular  attendence  and  participation  in  aiscussiui.^ 

i^etsssivc  absences  will  result  in  grade  reduction.  Students  a,* 
expected  ?o  abide  by  the  proscription  on  plagiarism  in  the 
student  handbook .  £  .  _ .  • 


i 

i 


provided. 
^     Lectures  and  Readings s 

Jan  25,27 

■it. 

&»<Jan  30 
Feb  1,3 


Xn traduction,  Geography,  Demography  f  . 


Legacy  of  Traditional  Chintf  . 
Cohen,  M.   1970.   Intro,  to  Sfflith'a 

kQ  £blQ§  (xerox) 
S«iith7~Ri chard.  19837*%' 

Syltyral  Heritage  '•{*«r<S*J 
Fei     Xiaotong.  >U980w£ 
Merchant     in  QhlQa^S 


* t  Repub 1 i c an  Chi na 
'f^JMO    CLASS  Feb/ 
'L^foa  8iOO  p.fi! a<!n^&ff|i 

Honig,  Emi ly. ' 198S. ^Burning  Incense, 'Pledgii 
Sisterhood:     Communities  of  Women  in  the  *' 
Shanghai  Cotton  Mills,   1919-1949  <xerox> 
Berbers,  Mar i e-Clair.   1981.  The  Other-  China* 
Shanghai  froiu  1919-1949  <xercii<J 


Feb  13, 13, 17 


l-eb  20,22,24 


Republican  China  -  Rural  Life 

Perry,       Elizabeth.  >^vi98G.       Protectors*  lurn 
Rebel ss     The  Case  of  the  Red  Spears  txerox) 

Eastfttan.   19/4.  Social   Traits  and  Political 
Behavior  in  Kuowintang  China  ixero;;  > 

Socialist    I  ransf  orinati  on 

Mad sen.  Preface,   intro. ,  and  Pert  I 


Fe>b  27 
Mar  1,3 


Cities,   Mass.  Campaigns 
MIDTERM  FEB  27     „  -  ..a 

Begin  Liang  and  Snapiro 

The  Cultural  Revolution 

Complete  Liang  and  Shapiro 

Marriage  Law  and  Gendar 
Honig  and  Her  shatter.  Chuj^s. 


'SPRING  BREAK  MAR  18-26 
KMar  27,29,31 


Apr  3,3,7 


Social i&ta        !  the  Family 

Wasstarstro*M.    irr*4.   Resistance  to  the-  Une- 

Child  Faifiil*  <xero>;) 
Tien.   1987-  Ad*    tian  in  Chinas 
and  I mp  1  i cat i cms  ix&rax) 


inci  tltnce 


,     ...  *v»\  « 


ERIC 


Values 
'MIDTERM  APRIL  7 
Comp^ttja  Mad  sen. 

•  .  *i  ,\  ... : 


497 


3ESTCVYAYJ0JUU 


•a, 

a* 


Apr  10,12,14 


Apr  17,19,21 


Apr  24,26,28 


Popular  Culture  T  "'"  ' 

Anagnost.       1987.       Pol i tics    "and    Magic   -  In 

Con  tamp  or  ar  y  China  (xerox)  '^••■fo^ifc?''  ~-  " 

Wang  Anyi  •   The  Base  of  the  Wall  •  <xerpxT?^7/*^ . 

Honiij  and  Hon  shatter  •  Chap^.  /j^i^ 
Davis.   1987.  Patrons  and  ^  ~' 
Industry  <H«rcw)*4^ 


Stratification 
Davi  »-Fr  i  *d*iann . 
.  ^  Inequalities  and 


^         Buttet^f  i»ide"!  1902* 
Student  Papers 


Hay  1 ,  3f  5 

FINAL  EXAM  WEDNESDAY  MAY  10,   2*00  p.ffi 


1 


4DS 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Denison  University 
Sociology/An  thropalgy  325 
The  Challenge  of  Modern  China 


Leonard  Jordan 
Fall  1988 


Since'  the  establishment  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
;4949f  the  government  and  the  people  have  been  carrying  out  an 
experiment  in  social  reorganization  on  a  vast  scale,  tfoth  their 
successes  and  failures  are  opportunities  far  us  to  gain  a  better 
nderstanding  of  social  processes.  '^tfhis  course  i s  intended  "to 
cover  past-rl949  China  in  the  content  of  that  society's  recent 
history  (1840-1949).  There  will  *be  a -general  focus  on  the 
historical    unfolding    of  modern  China  and  its  impact  on  various 


social  structures  and  institutions. 


Special  attention  will  be  giver,  to  political  and  economic  changes 
at  the  local  community  level  and  how  those  changes  affected  the? 
class  structure,  community  organization,  the  organisation  of 
work,  the  family.  Special  attention  will  ba  given  to  the  role  cf 
women  in  China  throughout  this  period.  We  will  trace  and  compare 
the  consequence  for  these  patterns  throughout  the  course.  The 
recent  integration  of  China  into  the  international  t^rkat 
system,  has  created  special  problems  relating  to  the  educational 
system,  rural  and  uroar.  shifts  and  conflicts,  the  physical 
environment  and  energy,  population  control,  etc.  Th«?s«  special 
problems  will  be  addressed  at  the  end  of  the  course  and  will 
serve  to  r  aise  questions  about  China's  future  in  the  world  scene.  • 

REQUIRED  BOOKS: 

The  following  books  are  required  reading  b/  all  students.  In 
addition  there  will  be  articles  on  reserve  in  the  library  under 
-Jordan*  China"  they  will  be  indicated  in  the  COURSE  OUl'LItfE 
AND  READ! NO  ftSSlGNMEN'IS  by  an  iR>  following  the  list  of  the 
-tlcle.  These  books  have  teen  chosen  for  their  rich  detail  of 
r«T-yday  life  in  rur^l  China,  the  condition  under  which  most 
tfoese  people  experienced  the  Revolution  and  its  attempt  to 
*reate  a  new  society. 


iit a  Chan,  Richard 
FWadsen,  Jonathan  U. 

rC  /William    Hi n ton 

^•4r*  ..  ■  . 

K«*/  Ann  Johnson 

Edwin  £.  Noise 
Orville  Scheil 
COURSE  FORMATS 


CHEN  VILLAGE:  The  Recent  History  of  a 
Peasant  Community  in  Mao's  China 

FftNSHENs  A  Documentary  oi  Revolution 
in  a  Chinese  Village 

WOMEN,   THE  KrtMILY  AND  PEAilriNI 
REVOLOflON   IH  CHO 


MODERN  CHINA 

f0  GET  RICH  IB  GLGRIOUSs 
80s 


China  in  the 


course    is    design^  £s  a  seminar,     but    will     have,  several 
•*w.,   pedagogical     styles.      "There  will  be  lectures  and    mini -lectures, 


7^^ 


Week  los  Oct.  31 1     1970-19768     Reforms  arid  Death  of  Mao  Zedong 

John Ban:  chp.   13;  Chan,  et.al.i  chps.  5,  61  Meisneri  chp.  21 
•  '  ,  <R)£  Class  essay;  #2  written  report  due  Nov 

Week  lis  Nov.  ?s     1976-197Ss     Internal  Struggles  for ^OH«r*  ^ 
...  Chan,  et.al.i  chps.   7  and  8;  Meisner*  Chi 

iV  12t  Nov.   14i     1978 i     Four  Modern! xat; 
1  :<$iit  R«f  or  <»  of  Deng  Xiaopi? 

J->\ '  Hoiae,  chp.  9|  Chan,  et.al.i  chp.^|*S€ 
'V''*7    P  &  Ms  chps.   10,   12  tR>  j  Class  •B»ay 

^^•"Iteok*  13i  Nov.  21s     Modernizing  Chinas 
..  ^.^j  Johnsons  chp.  44  ^..'"^.^  .v*-,Afe&i 

Week  14!  Nov.  28s     Modernizing  Chinas  tissues  and  Proole** 

Chan  et.ai.s  Epilog*  Schells     pp.  74-U7$  W  *  Ps  chps.  6,  7 
(R);  Student  research  presentations 

Week  15s  Dec.  5s     Modernizing  Chinas     Issues  and  Problem* 

Johnsons  chp.  15?  Schells  pp. 11 9-227 s  Meisner:  chp.  26  <H) ; 
Student  research  presentations,,.^../,  _ 

We?ek  16;  Ik?c.   12s     Final  Research  Paper  Due  December  12 


best  copy  mum 


.  5f  0. 


■EST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Br  yn  Mawi '  Col  1  t-yw 
Poiitic.1  Science  219 
The  Chinese  Village 


Michutrl  Nylan 


.  .      -■  .       •    . . 

8ENERAL    DESCRIPI'IONi       Ihis    ccur^u    traces  the  nt*i  *tor  y"*tlf  •  '  ttui 
Chinese    Village  train  the  late  ivth  wt« i Lu»  V  to  tit«  •  |>r« writ  day. 
Weeks    1-9    focus  on  various  histor  ical  move^ent*,*1*!^*^ "HM&"&urml 
Reconstruction     U920's    and' 30' s/     and  the  >"6rea* 
( 1937) ,     so     that  students  will  become  know 
'/policy    shifts    in  government    and    village "V 
possible,  we  shall  read  the  -classic"  texta^or'* eafct* 
as    Fei  Hsi  ao-t ' un<y *  s  P§asaQt  y,£s- 
-focus    on    select  topics!     -youth  in  China,' 
S^^yiilage,  political  imprisonment  and  dissen 

REQll  1 REMENTS s  Students  are  expected  to  do  the  reading  each  Meek* 
Class  attendance  <ar.d  beyond  that,  class  participation)  is  also 
required-  Part  of  your  grade  will  reflect  class  participation, 
so  it  is  to  your  advantage  as  students  to  speak  up.  To 
facilitate  this  process,  1  ask  that  beginning  with  week  3  on 
alternate  weeks  students  hand  in  1-2  page  memoes  4 "response 
papers")  by  9  a.m.  the  morning  of  class-  These  memoes  are  not 
supposed  to  be  summaries  of  the  reading.  .~>They  are  meant  to  iet 
me  know  your  reactions  to  the  reading.  You  eight,  ..for  example, 
compile  a  list  of  unanswered  questions  or  ask  for  mnre 
information  on  a  specific  theme.  You  might  object  to  the 
author's  point  of  view,  giving  your  reasons.  Since  there  *re  11 
weeks  of  class  after  week  3,  you  should  have  handed  in  to  um=?  a 
total  of  5  response  paper  be-fore  the  semester  ends. 

Aside  from  this,   you  will  have  other  brief  assignments.     Tw.cc<  in 
the  course  of  the  semester,     we'll  have  formal  debates  in  class. 
lOne  thalf    of  the  class  will  do  one  sot  of    readings?     the  other 
jfal'f^Jkija'    second  set.       your '  par  tici  pat  ion  in  these  debates  will 
lefpyou  understand  the  major  issues  confronting  Chinese  leaders, 
er  week  8,     there  will  also  be  a  on*?- hour  sei f -scheduled  exam. 
_.i«r*ftame  week,     you  wil  have  due  a  3-page  book  report.    \A  iisc  of 
LJ?c%sible  books  will  be  handed  out  in  plenty  o+  time.       Ine  choice 
^fta&P  to  you.)     In  week  10,     a  paper  either  on  women  or  popular 
religion    js    due.       The    final  8-page  paper  asks  you     to  devise 
Policy  revisions  for  China's  current  leaders,     usin^  Lhw  entire 
grange    of    readings  you  have  at  your  disposal.       I  strongly  urge 
"^students  to  work  either  formal ly  or  informally  together,     as  such 
fttuder.ts    do    consistently  better  in    class.       This     schedule  is 
KS<te^<r# designed     to    help  you  put  in  the  slow  but  steady  work  neaded  to 
' gai n  a  good  understanding   (and  good  grades;  from  the  course.  As 
you    can  see,     it  avoids  putting  undue  pressure  on  you  either  at 
mid-term    or  at  finals  week.       Instead,     it  emphasizes  continual 
accretion  of  knowledge. 


Week  1  readings: 


Scott,  Ifce  dSC3i  g£SQ9^  S£  Uis-  EeslS^Clt, 
,  .-reserve 


pp, 


13-55 


~2T  COPY  AMIABLE 


A.H.  Smith,  Vi|laae  Ufe  in  GlUUs*  <c«    1898> ,  p|: .    15-34,  312-338 
Lloyd  Eastman,  SiQJLiL  Field.  s«Q£  &U£§4;?ietS  <  select  ions) 
♦•for  those  who  have  never  had  Chinese  history  before, 

either  *•**< 
h -.  Schirokauer,      A    Brief    tfia&QCY.    q£    £MQg§S    *Qd      4  ae<*QS§3 
S.£v    '  Civilizations,  pp.  445-48? 

.   Eberhlrd,  &  Histocy.  of  £dina.,  PP-  280-332 


ek  '2  Readings 


Mao  Dun,  Spr.iQ3  SilkfcJQCdS  <«  novelette) 
Fei  Hsiao-t'ung,  Peasant  Life  iQ  StliQa 


i-r 


i2^  Mi  Hi  am  'Hint  on,  £m  §QgQ  (Purchase) ,  "pp.  17-231         '  ^5*?T'| 
Vivienne  Shue,  Egagani  C.&iQa  iQ  Jjr  sjnsit  Icq  ,  pp.   41 -9c 

Week  4  Readings 

Ch*n,  Madsen  and  Unger  ,  Q(Ven  Village  (Purchase),   pp.  4*-io2 
Vivienno  Shue,  Pea&arjt  China,  pp.  275-317 

Richard  Madsen,  tlQCsility.  and  Power  (Purchase),  pp.  cj?-i^u 
Meek  5  Reading: 

Chan,  et.al.,  Chi  en  V£.l  iage,  pp.  103-235 
Mtftdsen,  Ijgcalitl'  Power,  pp.  134-198 

Week  6  Reading: 

Madsen,  dSCssiilv.  and  Power,  pp.  201-243 
ij3rvUle  Scheli,  To  get  Rich  is  Glorious  (Purchase; 

eading:  '  - 

^  gQgl fctic  Frameworks   in erox  or.  reserva? 

he  class  read  Raymond  Myers,  Qhingse  Peasant  icDnQfii^,  pp. 
and  half  the  class  read  Jack  Potter,     Cat?  it  all  am  ar.d  tb.e 
fgeasant,     pp.     13-26,     131-214,  273-291,  and  we'll  have  a 
rabout~the  influence  of  Western  imperialism  on  the  Chinese 


headings 


g""'  Xiaoping,     Fundamentai  issugs  v select ions  handed     out  in 
tfelass)  ■ 

/'Christine    Wong  and  Elizabeth  Perry,      The  Political  Economy  of 
•  Post -Hag  China  (Purchase) 


^SS.**'    Week  9  Readings 


ERIC 


•ither  Patricia  Stranahan,  Yenan  Women  (reserve) 
or    Margery  Wolf,  The  House  of  Ling  (Purchase) 

^w»a.  V  -  il  V'  a.  . 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Week  10  Reading: 

Xay  Johnson,  yainen*.  the  Eufiily,  slid.  £Ss§sOfc  BGiQlytiQQ"  io  CblQd 


£  Week  11  Readings 


^Bavirley  Hooper,  Y,gyfch  iQ  6tlio*  (Purchaser 


1 


Weak  12  Readings 

Amnesty  International  Report  on  Politic*^  frimgttg™ 

in'  China-  •'         '>^'-:^T<"  " 

>  8i<«on  Leys,   "Totalitarianism"  (handout) 
•  liar  tin    "Whyte,     "Corrective    Labour  Camp  " 

Rituals14   (xerox  on  reserve) 

Week  13  Reading j 

Selected  articles  on  Chinese  religion,  including  "Gods,  Ghosts 
and  Ancestors"  from  Family.,  Field*  «.Qd  SOfigStQCi  Xeroxes  in 
packet  marked  "Chinese  Religion"  on  reserve* 

Week  14  Readings  "■" 

Parish  and  Whyte,  Village  and  Fa.ftUY.  iQ  ££Qte#80f:ary  £!iiDs*» 
pp. 131-300 


BEST  COPY  AVAiUSlE 


Bryn  MaNr  Collie 
History 


Hi  chaei  Ny  I arT 


Chinese    Nations  of  Time  and  Space, 
s*»cn  through  the  G*rd*n, 
V#the  House  and  the  City 

Requirements*       Three  short  papers  of  3  pages  each 
due  the  first  day  of  final  exams,  in  lieu  of  Jin 
r three  short  papers  may  be  late,     without  detriment^-* 
£The    final  paper  eay  not  be  late.     *1n  additiohj^tei 
will  be  due  every  other  week  throughout  the  seeestefc 

aead""for  Class  2i  .Joseph  Needhain,  ~;  j 
^CiMilisattSQ  (abridged  by  Colin  RonanjKryj 


♦"The  Chinese  Concept  of  Nature,"  '^n  GuiQfiS#  j^fifiiaM»t" 
g>lfllora^igQi  g£  an  Ancient  IcaSliUaut  »Y  Nathan  Sivin  and 

Shigeru  Nafcayama,  71-91   (reserve)      •  - 

Class  3s     Sarah  Rossbach,  tLgny-sfcue  (purchase) 

(alternative  readings  tor  Rossback  arc  Stephen  Feuch twangs 
An  AQthroeological  An*iy.iig  gf  CMafefig  SfiQffla.Qcy  (reserve) 
or  Stephen  Skinner,  Jhg  U^iQfl  g£t£fc  BaaUs!. {reserve; 

+  Stephen  Bennet,   "Patterns*'   (xer  ox  on  reserve) 

Class  4s     Maggie  Keswick,   Jhg  C.hingsg  Gardejv  ^. 

Class  5s     Seorge  Kates,   The  years.  J.h.a£.  #$CQ  Est  (purcnase) 

Class    <bs      Liang    Ssu-ch'eng,     a    ZktHQCak    tik^Ci    tsi  £!UQ@SS 
, 6cd3i£§££yt§     (purchase)  ,  #-4-r'^~*+.  _ 

. ,         .  • '  '  '  .-*-5**-£ i> '' 

Jjiancy  Steinhardt,  Jxadi  U£Q#A  GfciuSSC^k^^'-^  'purchase) 

aH^Vi       Wang    Sung-iiang,     "Taiwanese    Architecture    and  the 
ipernatural »  M  < reserve)  ^ 

/Ahern,   "Domestic  Architecture  in  Taiwan:     Continuity  and 


ange,  "  (reser  ve) 


Ronald  Knapp, 
^ purchase  > 

-  Class* Ss       Meyer,     "Fer.g-4.liui  of  the  Chinese  City,"     p^.  130-155 
'  (reserve) 

^selected  readings  from  P«*ul  Wheat lt?y,  Pi^ot,  of  tUt?  tfQMC 
Quarters,  pp.  3-77,   107-190  (reserve) 

•^fifX''.''  Class  9t     Arthur  Wright,   "The  Cosmology  of  the  Chinese  City,"  in 
bfc>.       XtlS  Gity,  in  Late  Ijfigerlal  China,  pp.  33-73  (book  on  reserve) 


m£i    -  BC  Paul  Whcatley,  "TherCity  as  a  Cosmo-Magical  Symbol  r  in 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


i  10s      Peng,     T.C.,     "The  Philosophy  of  the    <  City' Design  Of 

;ing,"  in  Ekisticg,  pp.   124-139  < reserve)      \  P .}  r .'  V'^'-M- y4jft| 


eiXQt,  PP-  411-451  . 

♦  James  Hotaiing,   "Th«  City  Walls  of  Ch'ang-an, "  (re<wrv«) 

;> 

Class 
Pek 

^-♦Florence  Ayscough,  "The  Symbol  ism  of  the  Forbidden. 
>pp.  -111-126  (reserve)  :.f 

♦  Wan-go  Weng,  EfiiiiQa  -v*H.  ■  j-^ot  t**^.., 
Class  Hi     Ezra  Vogel ,  Ca.Q£SQ  Under  SomffluQifiiS  <r^»f^| 

Class  12s     Rhoads  Murphey,   "The  City  as  a  Center  15^. 
in  D.L.  Dwyer ,  Tfae  gitv  to  the      BllCS*  Wocia  (r«s«rv* 

William  6.  Skinner,  "Urban  and  Rural  in  Chinese  Society,"  ih7^«? 
The  Qitv.  iQ  ^ate  AmQerial  Chin*,     253-273  (reserve 

+Laurence  Ma,    "Ant i-urb an i sm  in  China,"     114-118  (reserve; 

+  Mark  El vin,   "Chinese  Cities  since  the  Sung  Dynasty, "  in 
The  City,  in  U££  In^griai  ChiQIl*  79-89  (reserve) 

Class  13s     R.J.R.  Kirkbys     UrkaMSstieQ  id  GUiQ§«  Ifi"Q 
Country'  in.  a.  Develop! Qg  Ecgnomy.,  12;4.9-2QQO  (reserve) 

+    either  Charles  Cell,     "The  urban-rural  contradiction  in  tne 


Er 


(xerox  on  reserve) 


Pannel  1 ,  "Past  and  Present  City  Structure  in  Chine*, 
on  reserve)  ,         .   •  •  •  ■ 


BHBergs       Topic  1    (due  the  end  of  week  5) s     Describe  either 
or  pictorially  your  idea  of  a  Chinese  garden.       you  may 
visit  on  your  own  the  Chinese  garden  at  the  Metropolitan 

n  New  York  to  get  your  ideas- 

, , .  . ,    .i  * 

•  •  •» 

Topic     2  (due  end  of  week  8):       Re<ad  Wh«*t  is 
'    BtSbi tec tyre?  Compare      Chinese      and  Japanese 

tecture. 

JSfflfiMfi  Topic     3  (due  the  end  at  week     IDs  Compare 

the'  traditional  notions  of  the  city  with  the  assumptions  made  by 
Communist  city-planners  after  1949. 


kSOQ.  eae©!-*     Your  choice  of  topic.     See  mo  for  suggestions. 


5.05 

4  <-;4fllw^--^,4*SSr>,>J 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


j    George  Washington  University 
*    Chinese  161 

Chinese  Culture  Through  Films 

kTEXTSi     U.1X  paper  acks) 

";>*...  '  -  ^  •  . 

Jacques  Gemot,  a  diS&SC*  e£38 
^vmSI?;  Recommended  (not  required) 

'    '2."  Fung,  8  SttfEt  Histgr*  of  SbiQSSg 


j,  C.  W.  Shih 

9/i/sa 


^^VC.^"^i'Ba'"jin,  F 


Edftilx 

••'•:«  *>*4.     Birch,     antbglgg*  Qt  COlQSSfiiliSC 


And**  tnw  Land;  rro-MttorWMl 

9a*is*«.17S0-1110  If     of  Cfelnec*  eiirUI**tlerrtlMn« 


it»  Mffmina  cm)  I  ir*re*icti*«  ww?  to  10  a*****. 


*  -  - 


i    t/a  I  a»M*t.iii*»t  o.< 


9/19  I  01m  221*204  0.C 

fDwsoft  o.c-22i  *. 

9/22  I  Il«  0»na*tle*t 

is-sat 


9/29  I  fuls  S69-6t§ 
lens*  616-997 


•ton  of  CAtrws*  Ifceufntt 
Confucian! en*  Oowlon 

lOfttlM 

If  loot  Ion  and  fapenalent  aln 


HM  ncklm  of  ■  CW.  |  pp.  17-67 
lunar**  ttfcooUCUang)! 
tolievlrwCOrapon) 

Mitt  top*'*  |  ***  m  * 

X1'«R  CfuO 


■Jtr  tttigfflra*  M*<ia 
Otoft* 

»{<«••  Coonapot  iMn  Im  the  Tana 
Poetry 


Five  fyn./T*n  tin*]  Art* 


•uMlonCUcM) 
•uAftlonaom  focrchl 
A  tact*  of  Cnlnattll 

Great  IHs  CWanp-5) 
Coloan  Asa  Gfonf  .61 
Cntnes  tU«/CoU 


pp.  174-95 
202-12 


pp.  235  *0 

274-91 


0P114 
f»-t/2* 


ppi» 

PP1M 

fivts/o" 


PP117 
19129 

Oail/4" 


Mil 
OPItf 
9JM1/2" 


0     10/0  I 

tftftero)  taat            i,  .  1 

7     10/1S  | 

V»fce  of  protest  In  1ro4.  CMna 1 

TUlnl  tutor  Lfu  I 

•  10/20 

km  940-1279 
fWant  1279-1361 

Tne  ttlto  Culture-  1 
;  fainting,  CaUlrapHir,  **«nr  j 

Aft  of  tfattrlty  J 
City  of  Catnap  1 
Ofocewerle*  1 

9  10/2* 

ftinat  1M8-14U 
Olnft  16*4-1911 

Popular  Cutturo:  fiction 

|  0O**W(8 

Croatian  COraoonl 
Pcklr*  Opera  J 

0  11/1 

ftupuMles  1912-49 

|cn<ne  ant  tba  Heat 

tot*  «f  itoanoM 

1  11/10 

ktodarn  Cnlnastowlutlon  &  troditlon 

(A  currant  f  HaO 

12  11/17 

Iftodtf  H 

ttturn  fron  f Hone* 

1949-^reeent      Wanem    _ 

1H*  Great  Watt 

(A  current  fllett 

pp.  W-422 
417-460 

pp.  462-71 


pp.  126-61 
faulty 

faulty 
pp.  964-621 


fax  iw  y/-*  !  2321 


*i .         *  UJ 


taiW 


508 


mamammi 


U .liver city  of  Michigan*  Ann  Arbor 
Sociology  4£*8 

Social  Institution*  of  Contemporary 
China 


Martin  K.  tthytoa 
Fall  1988      -  ; 


" •'•  READING  ASSIGNMENTS* 

&  General  Background  —  optional 


gfc-J.'  Fairbank,  Ifce.  yaUsd.  §£efcS*  sQ&  GtUQe     .  . 

Bianco,  Qciains.  a!  the  CMosse  BeyslufciSD,  12 

J?  Various    selections  from  the  pre- 1949  period  . -|n 
et.al.,  eds.  lbs  Sblcgsgi    fid^e5iS3  JUlS  £§Si»* 

.Historical  Backgrounds 

Fairbank,*'  "The  Old  Order f"  .3.;  Fafrbanl  .  _ 
:.-■*<;  .*R    de  firesp igny  ,*"*Patterns  of  Nature  and  Manf 

•   Mencius,  and  Han  Fei ,  "Sources  of  Chinese  Traditionj*  J* 
Fairbank,  "The  Political  Tradition,"  all  in  Dernberger,  " 

Id®  Guioesa-  '  ,       ,  «. 

Fei  Hsiao-fung,  "Peasantry  and  Gentry,"  fiffiericgG  i&UCDdl  fil 
SfiSifi  lo,gy ,  1946 

Political  Institutions  and  Political  Culture 

Mao  Zedong,   "The    Chinese  Revolution"  and  S.  Goldstein,  K.  Sears 

and  R.  Bush,  "China  after  Mao"  in  R.  Dernberger,  Jh&  OilDsiJs 
Parr  is    Chang,     "The      Evolution  of  the  Chinese    Communist  Party 

since  1949,"  in  Y.  Shew,  eds.  Pft«£L  £Q£l  Policy  iQ  SuS  ESQ 
John  Gardner,  "The  Uu-fan  Campaign  in  Shanghai,"  in  A.  Sa.  n«?tt, 

ed.,  ghinese  Cofflffiunis£  Politics  io  ficJAfifl 
Martin  WhyteT  "Small  Groups  and  Communications  m  China,  in 

G.  Chu  and  F.  Hsu,  eds.,  Moving  a  t3Q.u.o£a.iQ 
M.  Whyte  and  W.  Par  ish,  yrfe^Q  Uf iO,  GSQiS«sa&n.eL^  GuiOa, 

'^Chapters  2,  9       M  '  "';**''  _ 

*  Harding,     "Political     Development     fn  Post-Mao  China    and  P. 
"ink.  "Intellectuals  and  Cultural  Policy  after  Mao,"  in 
,m  Bar net t  and  R.  Clough,  eds.,  flo_der_0i&ina  China 
C$inyan,  "^People  or  Monsters"  in  his  book,  Pe2eia  SE 

^Lif hi,  ""Democracy,  Reform,  and  Modernisation"  and 
^Intellectuals '  Role  in  Chinese  Society"  in  China  Spring 
SiflSS* t  March-April  1987 


***  ' 


0*'tegal  and  Penal  Institutions 


V    Li     "Two  Models  of  Law"  and  Amnesty  International,  "Prisoners 
"of  Conscience  and  the  Death  Penalty"   in  R.  Dernberger  et.al. 
\*.     .'■  '   tads. .  The  Chingge 

Hungdah     ChiuT~M Chinese    Law  and    Justices       Trends    over  Three 

Decades,"  in  Y.  Shaw,  ed.,  P^wer  and  Policy  in  the  PR£ 
S.      Leng,     "Criminal    Justice    in    Post-Mao    China,"    Ibg  feuADs 

Quarterly,  1981 
M.  Whyte""and  W.  Parish,  UC&SQ  LitS**.**  Chap.  8 


86 


50fl 


BEST  C8PY  AVAHASIx 


Economic  Institutions  and  Work  Organizations 

The    World  Bank,   "Chinas     The  Economic  System"  in  R.  Dernberger 
;    et.al.,  Ihe  £hinese  -4k \t 

John  Gurley,   "Capitalist  and  Maoist  Economic  7"  Develop •ertt"*' ih  ^ 
£.  Friedman  and  M.  Selden,  eds.  ,  America's  '^ftia,,?^,f-fc'  ' 
drew  Vlalder,   "Organized  Dependency  and  Culture^ 
Chinese  Industry,-  dfi»£a*L  St  6^tgflr  gfctititfijF 
Dwight  Perkins,   "The  Prospects  for  China's  Ec oho*] 
A.  Barnett  and  R.  Clough,  eds.  ,  ttedgCOl&iliS  QliSfiff 
x>  "Builder,"     "Joining  Forces,"  and  "Mr.  » Average" ^ij 

.tJ-l>     *°d  San«  Ve,  QtilCiege  Lives  ■ 

Midterm  Examination  —  Date  to  be  Announced 


Villages  and  Rural  Changes 

11.  Whyte,   "The  Commune  as  a  Social  System"  and  S.  Potter,  "The 

Position  of  Peasants"  in  R.  Dernberger  et.al.,   £hg.  Qhinese 
N.       Lardy,       "Agricultural       Reforms      in    China,  *'     Journal  et 

iQter national.  fit fairs,  Winter  1986 
0.  Zweig7  "Prosper! ty~and  Conflict  in  Post-Mao  Rural  China,"  Ihe 

China  Quarterly,  March  1986       >        ~  ;  * 
J.  Oi .""Commercializing  China's  Rural  Cadres,"  EcafelSffiS  fit 

GSSHSyULSffl »   Sep t  -  -Oc  t .    1 986 
"Ten~Thousand  Yuan,"  "Bridges  and    Rabbits,"     and  "L-nd**  in  Zh^no 

Xinxin  and  Sang  Ve,  Chinese  Li.yes 


Cities  ana  Urban  Life! 


6.  ;  Henderson  and  M.  Cohen,  q  CJjinese.  Ussyitju,  and  it.  Hruiic,  "Uy 
~  llfeighborhood"  in  R.  Dernberger  et.al.,  X\JH  £hiij*s£e 

'ftm  and  W.  Parisn,  Urb^n  Li£Sa.2.a.»  Chaps.  3,4,10-12 


;  ami  1 1 


>sher,   *Birth  Controls     A  iSrim  Game  of  Muiitb^r^, 
Oernbarger  *  et  •  al  •  Ihe  Chi  Qgg© 
K-^/Honig  and  G«  Hershatter,  PergoQ^l  Vuic^,  Ch^pLc^rs  :s-o 
; Mother  chapters  optional) 

*Dr*  Yang,  "Newly-wed©, "  and  "Whirlpool"  in  Zhang  xinain  and 
j  Sang  Ye,  Chinese  Lives 


,ifes 

Yalin     and  LiJinrong,     "Urban  Worker  ***     HouEeworf-"     a$<U  S 

in 


Stratification: 


Social 


ERIC 


Richard  Krauc,   "Class  Conflict  and  the  Vocabulary-  of 
Analysis  in  China,"  The    Qhipa  Qyartgrl.^,  1977 

Jonathan  Unger,   "The  Class  System  in  Rural  China,"     Zheng  Vefu, 
"Connections,"  and  Zhang  Xinxin  and  Sang  Fe,   "*A  Fly  in  a 
Bottle,'  That's  Me,"  in  R.  Dernberger  et.al.,  The  GtiiO^S§ 

"At  Your    Service"  in  Zhang  Xinxin  and  Sang  Ye,  Chinese.  lsiy.ge 


KOTGOPmJUUIBLE 


Martin      Wh/te,       "Social  Trends* 
Inequality?"  in  A.     Barnett  and 

Cttloa 


in  Chinas 
R.  Clough, 


'The 
eds. 


Triumph  of 


Schools 


and  Education: 


Stanley      Rosen,         "Recwmtral  izalion, 
^Rationalizations       Deng      Xiaoping' s 

Policy,**  dQdern  Chios,   1985  -• 
^Diploma"  and  "Second  Try"  in  Zhang  Xink 

14  V« 


&KK.«df(M  al iz*£i6iff  and 


FINAL  EXAMINATION 


f. 


BOOKS s      All     readings    for    the    course  are  on  raserve 
undergraduate  library.      Students  are  advised,  however, 
four    paperbacks  used  in  the  courses    <  M.     Wiyte  and  W. 
Urban    tife    in  Corite^egrary.  Gutus*     A.     Barnett  and  R. 
MsStQizing  Qhi.na,     and  R.     Dernberger  et.al.,  eds-  The 
Adapting     the  Past*    Building  fch.g  £ytUCS$     *na  E-  Honit, 
Her  shatter,  £f;r§gnal  yoisgg.     In  addition,  you  may  want 
purchase    some    books    you  will  use  in  your  reading 
below).     Most  are  available  in  paperback,  hut 
not  been  asked  to  stock  them  for  this  course, 


-irr  the 
.s-ta  buy 

Clough, 
Chinese* 
and  G. 
to  try  to 
report  <seo 
the  bookstores  have 
arid  all  should  be 

on  reserve.  A  partial  coursepack  will  also  be  avail aoie  fro* 
Kinko's  on  East  Liberty  St. 

REQUIREMENTS s  This  course  will  have  a  midterm  examination,  wikich 
counts  for  30*/.  of  your  final  grade,  a  reading  report,  which 
counts  another  30%,  and  a  final  exam,  which  only  if  per..ii^iun  is 
obtained  from  the  instructor  prior  to  November  1st.  The  reading 
reporX  wili  be  due  on  November  21st.  "Two  sets  of  books  have  been 
laced" On  reserve — one  dealing  with  the  -"Cultural  Revolution,  and 

fTher  dealing  with  rural  life  and  village  change.       lor  the 
fiart    the    books  are  case  studies    of     the    experiences  of 
art  mil  ar  individuals,  or  in  particular  place*,  and  thisy  retiect 
Variety  of  points  of  view.       Each  student  should  decide  which 
""^  e  or  she  is  most  interested  in  and  then  read  -jt  least  two 
;h«?  books  from  that  topic,     in  order  to  prepare,  a  paper  that 


trortpar&s 


and  contrasts 
e  paper  should  be  5-10 
«*  "presented  in  class* 

f&The  selections  ares 

-  "  .  .  .. 

.CULTURAL  REVOLUIION 
G.  .Bennett  and      R.  Montaperto,  Reg;  Guard 
W.  Hinton,  Uyndred  yay.  War, 
Liang  Heng,  Son  of  %£*  Bgvolution 
Ken  Ling,  FJevenge  g£  Hgayen 
Ruth  Lo,   lQ  the  £y;e  g£  %h&  Iy.etlSfiQ 
D.  8c  N.  Milton,  Jhe  WiQd  ttiLl  Qfife  Subside 
Yang  Jiang,  A  Qadr§  §ch,ooi'  ULiB 


the  viiiws  presented  in  th**  Looks  r  ^ad- 
pages  in  length.       More  inrcrmatjuh  will 


6*0  Yuan,  B9XQ  BS^ 
*.Yua  Daiyuin  and  C.  Wakeman,  Ifi  the  gtpxflj 
f  Anne    Thurston,  gDSffliSS  Of  J&S  ESSBlS 
Nien  Cheng ,  UifS  dDd    fiSfiit!  AO  §uaDflb»i 


VILLAGE  LIFE 


1  >~V:*..  •. 

Chen,  a  Ba^  in  iHs  Wife  af  Ubboe 
;y.  Chen,  ins   BLsaao,f  ttiUaas 
Ic.k.  Yang,  fi  Qaiofisa  tfiUftaa  io  £acly. 

%14.  Hinton,  EAmbOQ  .4 
W.  Hinton,  SugQfaQ  V 
J.  Myrdal,  Btfiftti  tcaa  a  GtiiQfise  VliUM 
J.  Myrdal  and  0.  Kessle,  QhAoa*  Itifi  B 
J.  Myrdal,  Bgtyrn  to  a  CbiOSSfi  ^iAliflfi  * 
E.  Friedman,  P.  Pickowicz,  and  M.  Selden 

A.  Chan,  R.  Madsen,  and  J.  Unger,  CufiCI  VilXtaS 
S-  Moser,  SEfi&SQ  iSEJSib  ' 
N.  Chance,  QuiOa'S  LlEfeeC  Villagers 
Huang  Shu~min,  Ifcs  SfiiESl  B2sd 


Notes  on  Romani zat ion  of  Chinas* 


rather 
esented 
cal lad 


Chinese  is,     of  course,  written  in  the  form  of  characters, 
thin  in  alphabetic  form.      When  Chinese  characters  are  presented 
in      letter    form    in    Western    publications,      this  is 

.  .  .     1  a.  _«  uhv        The  systems    of    romani zat ion 

romani zat ion — don't    ask    me  wny.       ine  sy*vew»  r.-rf~«- 
1  ,  .11  hai/o  "nuirka"  that  have  to  be  learned  in  01  d«r 

commonly    used  all  have    quirKs     *nav  h.ve  tc, 

to  know  how  to  read  things  and  to  not  sound  silly  if  you  have  to 
iLlw  them  atoud.  In  ihis  course  students  are  not  required  to 
speaK     *n««i  «.iir-w«  in  detail.     but  nonetheless 

know    these  systems  and  their  quirks  in  aetaii , 

some    familiarity    with  the  2  main  systems  that  you  will f 1  nd  in 
vour    readings    —  Wade-Giles  and  piny  in  —  and  how    th»i>     » ender 
~"  -ertaTn    sounds    will  help  you  with  the  readings 
iBelow""  are    listed    some    of  the  unusual^ features 


and 

of 


lectures, 
these  two 


phonetic 


ch 


piny in 
zh 


ch 


g 


or  q(with 

no  u) 


k 


ts 

sy<sort  of) 
r<sort  of) 
-ir 


-1 

where     i  makes  an  i, 


(but  alse- 
not  ir) 


OA 

aw  T 
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Exantpless 

Nao  Tsa-Tung 
Chou  En-lai 
Chiang  Ch'ing 
T«ng      H®  i  ao-p  *  i  ng 
ahih-ch'u 
£piao~h*ien 
J«n-mn  jih~p*o 


Mao  Dzedoong 
Joe  Enlai  rV_£* 
Jiang  Ching 
Deng      Sy aupi ng  ^ 
shirchu 
byausyan 
renmin  ribao 


*  V.'i;«m  ■  < 

Notes      Chinese  publications  make  some  mod 

deal  with  certain  problems.     For  example,  somet i mea ■  minZagMtr 
.        is  inserted  when  otherwise  it  would  be  unc I ea?^heT's*^ 

.break  was.      For  example,     the  base  of  CCP  op  sr  at  i'  

anti -Japanese    war  was  in  Yenan.  .  ■■'•*ln  pinyTn '  thi s ^e«^B-T»t*s_rTp 
so    that    you    know  the  first  n  is  part  of    the    first    syllable.*-  m 
Finally,     two    provinces    have  characters  that    sound    the  :«ame^Vs«-< 
except    for  the  tone.      Previously  these  were  known  as  ahansi  and 
Shensi     (neither  a  correct  Wade-Giles  spelling,     and    the  second 
being    misspelled  to  m««ke  the  difference  clear).      Now  in  pinvin 
these    are  spelled  Shanxi  and  Shaanxi — the  extra  "a"  telling  you 
when  it  is  the  "other  one." 

Final  notes  To  make  life  even  more  complicated,  certain  well 
known  names  of  places  and  people  are  usually  given  in  customary 
spellings  that  do  not  fit  either  of  the  two  systems.  For 
example,  Canton,  Peking,  Yangtze  River,  and  Tibet;  Sun  Vat-sen 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
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BEST  C8PY  AVAILABLE 


Welles  ley  College 
Economics  218 
The?  East  Asian  Economies 
(partial  syllabus) 


Marshall  Goldaan  and 
David  Lirtdauer  \ 
.  Spring 


READINGS:     JANUARY  86  -  FEBRUARY  18 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


1.     John  King  Fair bank ,  "The  Non-devalopment  of  Science,* 

lbs  §£siSS  sD£!  StlAia,  (New  Yorkrfjki 
Editions  1962) s  pp. 64-67 

8.     Roy  Hofheinz  and  Kent  E.  Ca 
(New  York,  Basic  Books s 

-  •  *{  «  '  it  •'  ■■  ;,<,. »-  ■  •  QtftykfA 
3.  Dwight  H.  Perkins,  China 
•       {Seattle  University  of  Washington  ^Press 


IX 


PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

A.     The  Pre-revo lut  ionar y  Period 

1.      Dwignt  Perkins,  "Introductions     The  Persistence  of 
the  Past , "  in  D.H.  Perkins,  ed.,  fidica'S  BfidSED 
gcenomy  iD  bili2Ei£al  EaTSfigSiivg J Stanford 
University  Press),  pp.  1-18. 

8.      The  World  Bank,  "The  Chinese  Inheritance,"  in 

(Washington,  DC:     1983),     pp.  31-45. 

3.  John  King  Fair bank,  "The  Nationalist  Government  and 
the  Economy,"  in  The  United.  Itajgg  and,  CtUOa  'N*3" 
York,  Viking  Compass  Editions    -1962),  pp.  £06-225. 

4.  Carl     Riskin,     "China's  Presocialist    Economy"  in 
Spina's.  EfilliiSeA  ESSDe©^  <Naw  York,  Oxford 
University  Press s     1987),  pp.  11-37, 

\  ' 

Comes  the  Revolution 

1.       The  World  Bank,  "The  Economic  Systems"  in  &a.£it. 
pp.  46-63. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Risk in,  "State  Power  and  Foundations  of  Socialism, 
pp.  38-52. 

Riskin,   "Mobilization  and  Social  Transformation, 
1952-1955,"     pp.  53-80. 

Riskin,  "Prelude  to  Late  Maoism,  1955-1957," 
pp.  81-84;  95-113. 
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3.      Riskin,   "Crisis,  of  Late  Maoism,"  pp.  114-147.** 
Comes  the  Reform 

1 .  Robert      F.      Dernberger,      ."Econoai c  *  Pol  icy  "  end 
Performance,"  in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  CJEC) ,' 

GbiQi'a  g£SQstay  keefci  Ioaacds  its  Yaac  2&&t 

Volume  1   (Washington,     DC,  ,,BPOs 

is-48.  i  .  >^fij*!-rJ*~t ' 

2.  Frederick    Crook,     "The  n[ 
System,"  in  the  J EC,  pp."  334-375. 


3. 


Christine  Wong,  "Ownership ^and  £ 
Industrys     the  Maoist  l^ac^^uidj 
1930'*"  in  JEC,  pp.  571-^37^^ 


0.     China  in  the  World  Economy 

1.  Dwight  Perkins,  "Is  China  Following  the  East  Asian 
Pattern?"  in  Perkins,  QSis/t  Mgxt  l£©ae<ai£  §i^Qt»  . 
pp.   39-85.  w_  . 

2.  Marshall     Goldman  and  Merle  Soldman,     "Soviet  and 
Chinese  Economic  Reforms     The  Leader  Becomes  th& 
Follower,"  EoreiflQ  BftmiCS  (forthcoming). 

3.  Fox  Butter -field,  "Clawed  By  the  Tiger,"  China  - 
Aii.ve    in  a      Bitter  Sea,    (New  York,  Times 

Pub 1  i  sh  i  n  g  7 1 9827 . 


..  ..  c  - 


B£ST  COPY  AVAILACLE 
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Carleton  College 

Economics  39-11 

Seminar  on  China's  Eco  ^my 


Penelope  Print** 
Fall  1988 


The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  students  to  issues  of 
i. economic  development  in  post-1949  China.      The  framework  we  will 
use    to    organize    our    stud/  is  an    anlysis    of    strategies  and 


As  a  seminar,  this 
thought  on  one's  own. 


•outcomes  of  economic  development  within  the  context  of  China's 
'changing  socialist  economic  and  political  system.  jWhile  focusing 
primarily  on  economic  issues,  .our  study  will  be  ; sensitive  to 
traditional  and  contemporary  phi losophical ,  5  cultural »  and 
political  aspects  of  Chinese  society.   ,  *"  *   '  ■4j\^'  *^  _  >.  v 

course  requires  -substantial  'reading  and 
as  well  as  learning  through  discussion  in  a 
group  format.  To  get  us  started,  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
course  I  will  lecture  combined  with  you  taking  turns  leading 
dASCussicns  of  particular  readings.  In  the  remaining  weeks  each 
of  you  will  be  responsible  for  leading  at  least  one  seminar  class 
based  on  a  paper  written  and  distributed  beforehand.  Class 
participation,  as  seminar  leader  and  as  participant,  will  count 
for  3054  of  the  course  grade.  A  take-home  essay  around  midterm 
will  count  for  33'/.  of  the  course  grade.  The  final  45V.  of  the 
grade  will  be  based  on  a  seminar  paper  of  approximately  10-15 
pages.  The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  extend  one  of  «he  issues 
raised  in  the  readings  and  discussions  through  your  own  analysis 
based  on  research  using  primary  sources  <in  translation). 

Because  of  the  variety  of  materials  available  on  China,  and 
because  of  our  attempt  to  cover  a  number  of  topics,  this  course 
requires  a  good  deal  of  closed  reserve  reading. 

In  addition,  three  books  may  be  purchased  at  the  bookstore: 

arll^Riskin,      China's    efilifclSsI    tainta^         ItlS    QUflttlc  £ft£ 
'"8lftttffl30£  SiQ£2  1249  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1987) 

rry  "  Harding,  Quiua'S  §e£ond  B«¥fcluli.feui  EilffiElP  after  fcao 
ashing ton,  D.C.:     Brookings  Institute,  1937) 


iam  Byrd,     et.al.,     Recent  Chinese  FtconOiBic  O-2l^Et0?:  §tydia?£ 
;  Ql  Im  iD-dlMSiEisi  Interfirisii,  World  Bank,  1984) 

Part   Is  Introduction 
The  People,  Culture  and  Geography: 

Carl  Riskin,  China's  ££aO£G!i:>  Chapter  1. 

Harry  Harding,  Ghioa'a  §eeaud  Rgvglytion,  Chapters  1  S  S. 
Rudi  Volti,  IgctlQglogMf  £fiU£i£§>  *G4  Sgciet^  in  Chirja  <Westvxew, 
198E),  Chapter  i  and  10. 
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best  copy  mmu. 


Recommended:  •     ^  - 

Chu-yuan    Cheng,       gbiGe'i    ££QQSffli£    BsyfiLQBISgut*  r" 
-  §tCU£tyCSl  etianag,  Chapter  1.  (^>_. 
Frederick  W.  Mote,  iQteilgctyai  EgyodafciflQS  Of  £MQd* 
Christopher  Howe,  gh.i.Qa.'g  g£QQg#y«     6  Bftfiifi  Sttitfft*. 
j,ntrqducti  on._       .*  w.'.* ," 
:*  *     *  ■ " 

E§ct  Hi  Ib§scis§  et  Qevaleeffleofe 

ti£g£JL*9ai£dl  and  Radical  A£Dr.e#£tia8i  *"*1r^^^.^.5t 

Richard  D.  Wolff  and  Stephen  A.  Resnick,  gfiQQ 
VetlMS  Neoclassical   (Johns  Hopkins  University 
Chapter  4.  ^ 

Victor  D.  Lippit,  Ifcg  g£onSffii£  IteveJ.QBmeu£  fi£  £uiQa  ( Sharp* 
1987),  Chapters  1  and  3. 

Risking,   "Surplus  and  Stagnation  in  Modem  China,"  pp.  49-34 
Dwight  Per  kins,  ed.,  Gblaa'ft  dQ^tCQ  6£Safi*v.  1Q  fc&Stor.i£Bl 
RecSQg£iiyfi  (Stanford  University  Press,  1973). 

Risk in,  Chapter  2 

Robert  F.  Bamberger,   The  Role  of  the  Foreigner  in  China's 
Economic  Development,"  pp.   19-43  in  Perkins,  Gtlioa^S  QfiftfiCu 
Economy* 

MalcolrtTsiilis,  Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Michael  Roemer,  and  Donald 
R.  Snodgrass,  Economics  of  De/yeLgo.m.ent  (New  York:  W.W. 
Norton,   A987) , "Chapters  3-4. 


Recommended: 
Volti,  Chapter  2. 

Philip  C.C.  Huang,  ed. ,  Tfcg  figyglQESBeQt  9i  UQggCd^y^ioy&ent  Ln 
&  QliJl&*     &  SyiSBSsiyO!  (Sharpe,   1973,  1980.). 

ight  Perkins,   "Introductions     The  Persistence  of  the  Fast," 
pp.  fl-iS  in  Perkins,  StliQa'S  fclgggco.  6SSQeu»y- 
oron  Brandt,  "Farm  Household  Behavior,  Factor  Markets,  and  the 
^Distributive  Consequences  of  Commercial iz&ti on  in  Early 
jwentieth-Century  China,"  Journal.  g£  Ecgnomi.c  History,  Vol. 
*LV1I,  No.  3  (September  1937),  pp.  711-737. 

'■ ' 

^.Tr-  V  *' '    '  Models  of  Socialist  Economic  0r.}«ni  :aLion: 

zf&  -  •>:>•*. 

.^Planning  Models* 


Harper  &  Row, 


Sill  is,  et.al.,  Chapters  5-6. 
Sregory  Chow,  The  Chinese  Economy  (New  York: 

1985)  ,  Chapter  2,  pp.  41-53. 
Janos  Kornai,   "'Hard'  and  'Soft'  Budget  Constraint,"  pp.  33-51  in 

Janos  Kornai  ,  Cgntr adicti.gns  and  Dilemmas:,    ifcudi  as  on  the 
Social ist  Economy  and  locje£y  (Cambridge,  MA:     MIT  Press, 

1986)  7"  ~~    -  . 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


3' 


'  jfc  i    Recommended  a 

«'  .  . 

Wlodzlmierz  Br  us,  Ik*  gS9QQ{Di£S  SQd  £fili£iES  fif  3fi£ieligffl> 
Chapter  i,   "Some  General  Problems  of  Decentralization  in  a 
^'"f->  Socialist  Planned  Economy,"  pp.  1-20. 

^or  Cooperate. 


Morris  Bornetein,  ed. ,  CofljBstatiyfi  iCQOSfilC  S^Sififfll'     tlSdsiii  add. 


\9  5th  edition  (Homewood,   IL*  Richard  0.   Irwin.   1985) s 
Jaroslv  Vanek,  "The  Participatory  Economy, "  pp.  131-140.  "  :'^lr*f 
J.R.  Shack  let  on,   "Is  Workers*  Self  -Management  the  Answer?" 

feffi^tr-.w  pp.    141—132.  <v  *  .  .„  ,.  ,',  —  •       •-  •  ;\*££k 

PSSS/<v - •  -vfcr*  ;  '  w.:^^ 

J^^Market  Socialism  'Jg^C^^  "*  ■  -  -  ''t:^>.i^&^H| 

Chow,  Chapter  2,  pp.  53-74.  ^v; 
Bornstein,  C£roo.a.r  stive,  i£QQO<sic  Systemf i  *  * 

Oskar  Langs,   "On  the  Economic  Theory  of  Socialism," 
pp.   118-126,  and  "The  Computer  and  the  Market," 
pp.  127-130. 

Mao  Zedong  and  the  Reformers* 

Riskin,  Chapter  3. 
Harding,  Chapter  3. 
Vol ti ,  Chapter  4. 

Mao  Tsetung,  Selected  Works  of  {lag  Igetung,  Vol.  5» 

"The  Ten  Major  Relationships,"  pp.  284-307. 
"Unity     Thinking    with     the    Viewpoint  of  the     Initial     Stage  of 
Socialism,"  and  "Paper  Explains  'Elementary'  Socialism," 
FBIS-CHI-87-180,    17  September  1987,   pp.  8-10. 
Wang  Zhenz hong  and  Chen  Dongqi,   "Breakthroughs  in  Traditional 
Economic  Theory,"  Beijing  Review.,  7  September  1987,  pp.  15-17. 


iecommendeds 


Tsetung  (Mae    Zedong),  A,  Qcifeiflyg  Qi  §<2vi.et  Enonojgi£§, 
hJReading  Notes  on  the  Soviet  Text  'Political  Economy*  (1961- 
4*962),  part  I,  pp.  1-67. 

exander  Eckstein,  China's  Economic  Revolution  (Cambridge* 
^Cambridge  University  Press,   1977),  Chapters  2  and  8. 
Nicholas  R.  Lardy  and  Kenneth  Lieberthal,  Chen  Vun' s  Strategy 
#J3C  GtJlQSlS  Qevel oement :     A  ^gn-Maoist  Al terriati ve, 
^.Introduction  and  Chapter  1. 

Lin  Wei  and  Arnold  Chao,  eds.,  C|iina/s  Economic  Rgforfiis, 
*v>v  Chapter  4  (Zhou  Shuiian,   "The  Market  Mechanism  in  a  Planned 
Economy,"  pp.  94-113) j  Chapter  5  (Wang  Haibo,  "Competition 
Under  Socialism,"  pp.     114-122) j     and  Chapter  10  (He  Jianzh«ng 
and  Zhang  Wenmin,   "The  System  of  Ownerships     a  Tendency  Toward 
Multiplicity,"     pp.  186-204. 
oreign  Languages  Press,  Documents  of  the  Fa.rst  Session  of  the 
Eif feh  National  People'*  gongrgss  gf  the  Peoglg' s  Republic  g£ 
£hiQa,   "The  Constitution  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,"  pp.   129-145.*      .  -»-\*  ■ 


X. 


'it*..' 
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^"^'-1  •  Peter 

"iff* «  n£ 


Schran,       11  On    the    Yenan    Origins    of    Current  Economic 


V  Policies, M  in  Perkins,  China-" §  ded*tQ  gfieQQffl*  io  biSfcfirJLsal 

Haof  volume  5,   "The  Cooperative  Transformation  of  Agriculture,* 
pp.  511-2345  and  "On  the  Correct  Handling  of  Contradictions,  *-**' 

pp. -384-421.  .  .%*v*fc**v; 

r-Hu  Qiaomu,   "Observe  Economic  Laws,"  SslliOfl  BeYigw. » JO  "Noveeb  er 

*V  1978,  pp.  7-28.     -     .  -  -V^r  ■  >  >JV  l^^fifrTffi'^wiritM 

7f}Sati sh  Raichur,  "Economic  'Laws,*  the  Law  c»f  valu*  c 

•!£•■    Socialism,"  6u,sfcra.UaU  Economic.  PjfifiCJ^^eeto^J^^T 
f;X:  •    205-218.  --v  ^'vflpSttT'Tjitfe 

"''  Zhao  Ziyang,  "Advance  Along  the  Road  of  Boci all eu»*  with  ACh*i rtese 
Characteristics, "  fifitilQA  BeyltH* .  v9rlS  ^ye^er^^STjas^P 

Gordon  H.  Chang,   "Perspectives  on  MarxiSBr  I  iv  China 

Interview"  with  Su  Shaozhi,  Director ^dfTffw  Hariri to-tenTn 
Mao  Zedong  Thought  Institute,  Academy  of  Social  Sciences, 
Beijing,  China,"  Monthly  Review  (September  1986;  a  14-28.  " 
Maurice  J.  Meisner,   "The  Wrong  March:     China  Chooses  Strain's 
Way,"  Ibg  £rggressivg,  26  October  1986,     pp.  26-30. 


Part  Ills     China's  Economy  Todays     An  Overview 


r 


*  ■ 


Riskin,  Chapter  14. 
Harding,  Chapters  4-8. 

"High  Price  of  Reform,"  Far  Eastern  g£QQSflji£  texk&et* 

10  March  1988. 
"Price  Reform  Hakes  Its  Impact  Felt,"  gfiiiiQg  8£*ig« 

14  September  1987. 
"Wuxi*     Combining  Agriculture  and  Industry,"  BftiajLDfl  Bgvifiti, 
.  25-31  July  1988.  . 

•Growing  Troublesome,"  Egr  E»s£gra  EfifiQQmXfi  B^ifw,  id 
^February  1988.  I- 
♦{Private  Businesses  Produce  Millionaires,"  igijinii  Review. 
!l«r27  March  1988. 
id  Works  Ahead,"  Esc  iSSltCQ  EfifiQQffliS  Sgyiew,  7  July  1988. 

Recommended: 


,  Penelope  B.  Prime,  "Low  Expectations,  High  Growth:  China's 
Economy  in  1987,"  pp.   19-36  in  Anthony  Kane,  ed. , 
G&iQs  icigfioa*  A2§§  (Boulder,  COi     Westview,  1983). 

v.: 

jVjSrV"*'  Part  IV:  Seminars:  Changing  Economic  Theory,  Institutions,  and 
*jCv-*'-  Decentralization 


Seminar      1.     Planning      and  Markets: 

Decent r al i  z  at  i  on 


Centralization  and 


Volti,  Chapter  5.  -i, 


•St. 


Riskin,  Chapter  4-9,  and  JL% 
r„ii^  .,  Harding,  Chapter  3.    3  ,  4  „.>«•' 


5  !fr 


I 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Xiu  Quoguang,   "Unifying  Planning  and  Marketing, "  igiiing  fceyijgw, 

12  October  1987,  pp«  17-19. 
Xue  Muqiao,  "Socialism  and  Planned  Commodity  Economy, M  gfiiiiOfl 

Beyiga,   17  August  1987,  pp.  14-18. 
Un  Wei  and  Arnold  Chao,  editors,  QbiQa'S  g£SQSfflt£  B&tQCm&f 
9 Chapter  4s     Zhou  Shulian,   "The  Market  Mechanism  in  a  Planned 
^Economy,"  pp.  94— 1 13.  +**^dibA 

Recommended  $  "  •  * f"  ':' 


"Neither  Plan  nor  Market 
kred  for  New  PgrsEtgcti^ygs 


Christine  Wong 


O.C. 


in 


Carl  Fciskin, 
paper  prep 
Wil liam  Joseph, 
' forthcoming. 
Barry  Naught on,   "Finance  and  Planning 

pp.  604-629  in  U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Economic 
China  Lggfes  Igwar£  £fcjg  £ggr  gOOO  (Washington, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,   1986).  < 
Christine  P.W.  Wong,   "Ownership  and  Control  in  Chinese  Industry* 
The  Maoist  Legacy  and  Prospects  for  the  1980s,"  pp.  571-603 
in  U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  4»2Q!<S  IStt&C^ 

£hg  £ear  £000 « 

Nicholas    R.       Lardy,     "Centralization    and  Decentralization 
China's  Fiscal  Management,"  Cfuna  Gy^rteri^,  no.  61,  March 

1975,  pp.  25-60;  and  "Reply,"  Ch £ri§  feu^tgr^t  no-  6o,  June 

1976,  pp.  340-354. 
Audrey  Donni thorn©,   "China's  Cellular  Economy:     Some  Economic 

Trends  Since  the  Cultural  Revolution,"  QliQS  Quarter 3.^, 
no.       66,       June      1976,       pp.       328-340}       and  "Comment 
'Central ization      and      Decentralization     in      China's  Fiscal 
Management',"  China  Quarterly,  no.  66,  June  1976,  pp.  328-340. 
Audrey  Donnithorne,   "China's  Cellular  Economy,"  China  Quarterly, 
>  ^no«_52,  December  1972. 

cholas  R. /Lardy,  Economic  Growth  ^Qd  pi  sir j hut ion  in  Chx.ni* 

London i     Cambridge  University  Press,  J 983) . 
omas  P.  Lyons,   "China's  Cellular  Economy;     A  Teat  at  the 
Fragmentation  Hypothesis,"  ^QyrQgJ.  g£  QQffifiarati.vg  Ec on g mi c£ 
(1985)8  125-144.  - 
enelope  B.  Primm,   "Self -Suf f iciency  and  Central -Provincial 
n&nce;    vThe  Cultural  Revolution  and  its  Legacy  in  Jiang^u 


on 


Province, 


paper  prepared  for  &ew  Pgcsegct  x_ves  of  the  Cultural, 
.'r  BSMSlyilSQ*  William  Joseph,  Christine  Wong,   and  Davxd  Zweig, 

Eds.,  forthcoming, 
Penelope  B.  Prime,   "Some  Implications  of  Pubiic  Finance  for 
Socialist  Economic  Developments     The  Case  of  China,"  paper 
presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  Afeian 
Studies,   San  Francisco,  25-27  March  1988. 
Janet  Cady,   "Economic  Reform  in  China,"     National  Committee  on 

US-China  Relations,  especially  pp.  1-25. 
Wang  Haibo,  "Competition  Under  Socialism,"    pp.   114-122  in  t~in 
Wei  and  Arnold  Chao,  eds. ,  CMna's,  Economic  Reforms. 


Seminar  2.  The  Rural 


1  E~ono/ny\;f. 


Volti,  Chapter  6 


520 


■an--- 


Riskin,  Chapter  12.  *'»     .       , • -T 

Nicholas  R.  Lardy,   "Overview*     Agricultural  Reform  and  the  Rural 
Economy,  M  in  Joint  Economic  Committee,  US  Congress,  £hJul*i'S 
'  Economy  L^egka  Ig.ya.r£  fcb©  Year  2£QQ*  Vol.  1,   (1986).  • 
Nicholas  R-  tardy,  fiflr.i£yl£ur.g  iQ  QhiQa'g  fSQdeCQ  gfiQQSfSte  V 
•**  B§y.filQE(D®Qfe f  PP«   1-17,  48-97,   190-221,  '  '« 
Frederick  W.    Crook,     MThe  Reform  of  the  Commune  System, ~imd  thm 

Rise  of  the  Township-Col lective— Household  System, 
f^in  U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Economic  Comml ttewJ^Qbiibfl* 

tut  imc  2000  C19S6);       .  ^;:^^g^^gp„ 

Lee  Tr avers,  "Peasant  Non-Agricultural  Production  in 
Republic  of  China,"  in  Ch.iQ#'t  ftMMtfct "  VMV^'i"*^ 
Christine  Wong,  "Rural  Industrialization  in  the  Peopli 
'.-  of  China:     Lessons  from  the  Cultural  Revolution, 

Economic  Committee,  U.S.  Congress,  GuiQS  Under'  the* 
*    dS^ernizations,  Washington,  D.C. ,   1982.     M  ' 

Recoinm^nded:  "  '*  ■>'-'•'• 

Thomas  8.  Weins,  "Limits  to  Agricultural  Intensif i cat i oris  the 
Suzhou  Experience,"  in  China  Under  Fgyr.  t3Q^ec.QL5.sfel9QS- 

Ramon  H.  Myers,   "Cooperation  in  Traditional  Agriculture  and  Its 
Implications    -for     Team    Farming  in  the    People* s    Republic  of 
China,"  in  Perkins,  China ' s  Modern  ggongrov.  jjj  tii^tSClSst 
Per  soectives'. 

William  Hi n ton,  F^nshen . 

Terry  Sinclair,   "Rural  Marketing  and  Exchange  in  the  Wake  ot 

Recent     Reforms,"     in  Elizabeth  J.     Perry  and    Christine  Wong, 
eds.  ,   The  Political  Economy,  of  Reform  iQ  Eeai-l3<§o  Chin* 
(Cambridge,  MAs   The  Council  on  East  Asian  Studies/ Harvard 
University,  1985). 
Terry  Sincular,   "China's  Grain  and  Meat  Economy s  Recent 
Developments  and  Implications  for  Trade,"  American  Journal 
Qaci£yi£ural  Economics  (December  1985) : 1055-1062. 
tas  B.  Weins,   "Agriculture  in  the    Soviet  Union  and  Chinas 

ications  for  Trades     Discussion,"  American  Journal  of 
CiSyifeyCsSi  Economics  (December  1985)  1 1063-10^6. 

3 •     tha  Urban  Economy 


whs  na 


l-inarmi 


n{  p Chapter  14« 

William  Byrd,  et.al.,  Receijt  Chinese  Economic  RlJm  oqiib:  Studies 
Va£  tt!Q  Industrial  Enterprise*. 

Thomas  G.  Rawski,   "Overviews     Industry  and   ff an^purf- t9 n 
r    SsSOQffitf*  Vole  1- 

Andrew  G-  Walder,   "The  Informal  Dimension  of-  Enterprise 
Reforms*1'  in  China's  Economy,  Vol.   A  * 

Recommended 2 

Volti,  Chapters  7  and  8. 

Andrew        G.       Walder,     "Wage    Reform    and    the    Web    of     Factory    ~ > 

Interests,"  £hina  Qyarfcerlj/,  no-   1?9,  March  1937,  pp.  22-41- 
Martin  King  Whyte  and  William  L-  Parish,  Urban  Lite  to      -  *'•-:«•":..'• '  *  '  '  "' 


BEST  COPY  AY  WE 


QQQfeeOiBQC^C^  Qbina  (Chicago*     University  of  Chicago  Press, 

19S4>7  pp7  1-106,  337-376. 
Thomas  G.  Rawski,   "The  Growth  ot  Producer  Industries,  1900-1971," 

in  Perkins,  Sdina's  Me^erd  economy:  lQ  01St9Cl£Si  Perspective. 
Nobuo      Maruyama,         "The      Mechanism      of      China's  Industrial 

Development,"  2M-  Qgyelgeina      &£eaggiie§    20.4  (December 
-  1982)1437-471. 

Gene  Tidrick  and  Chen  Jiyuan,  Cturja's  laduafecial.  BttSCffl  <New  ,  ~; 
-Yorksi    Oxford  University  Press,  for  the  World  Bank,   1987).  \;U 

Gordon  White,   "The  Politics,  of  Economic  Reform  in  Chinese 

Industry*  The  Introduction  of  the  Labour  Contract  System,"  ^ 
Qlina  Quarterly.,  no.  Ill,  September  1987,  pp.  363-389.  ^ 


Seminar  4.  Growth,  Living  Standards  arid  Incentives  ..££1. 
Riskin,  Chapter  10. 

Liu  Guoguang,   "Socialism  is  Not  Egalitarian ism, "  Bering 

B@view,  no. 39,  28  September  1987,  pp.  16-18. 
Shiqeru  1 shi kawa,   "China's  Economic  Growth  Since  1949 — nn 

Msse&'^ent,"  China  Quarterly  94  (June  1983) s 242-281 . 
Nick  Eoerstadt,   "Material  Poverty  in  the  People's  Republic  of 

China  in  International  Perspective,"  in  Ch.iQS'.S  Economy 

Vol .   1 . 

Louis  Putter man,   "The  Restoration  of  the  Peasant  Household  as 
Farm  Production  Unit  in  China:     Some  Incentive  Theoretic 
Analysis,"  in  Perry  and  Wong,  eds. ,   The  £oli£i£al.  Econgn.^; 
of  Reform. 

John  S.  Henley  and  Nyaw  Mee-Kau,   "The  Development  of  Work 
Incentives  in  Chinese  Industrial  Enterprises — Material 
Versus  Non-Material    Incentives,"  pp.   127-148  Malcolm  Warner, 
ed.,  Management  Rer orins  in  China. 

Rscommer«ded:  . 


Olti,  Chapter  9. 
ll>am  L.  Parish  and  Martin  King  Whyte,  Village  and  Eamiiy 

Ql ^CQQteQjeorary  China,  pp.   47-127,  317-337. 
o  Vang7~,rAn  Open  City's  Cultural  Life,"  pp.  19-22, 


^v^eiiing  Review,  14  September  1987. 
Loo  A.  Orleans,   "Overviews  Chi 


na?s  Human  Resources,"  in 

*y China's  Economy,  voi#  i- 

Gao  Yuan,   Born  Reds     A  QhronicjUg  of  the  CuJLtur aJ[  Revolution 
V?. (Stanford,  CAs     Stanford  University  Press,  19S7>. 
E*L.   Wheelwright  and  Bruce  McFarlane,    Ihe  Chinese  Road  to 
«    goci ai.i sm  (New  Yorks  Monthl  y  Review  Press,   1970)  - 
Ng  Sek  Hong  and  Russell  D.  Lansbury,   "Th«?  Workers'  Congress  in 
Chinese  Enterpri  ses, M  in  Malcolm  Warner,   ed.,  Management 
Reforms  in  China. 
Deborah  Davi s-Friedmann,   " Intergenerational   Inequalities  and 
the  Chinese  Revolution,1*  Modern  China  11.2  (April   1985)  i 
177-201.  ^; 
Deborah  Davis,   "Unequal  Chances,  Unequal  Outcomes*  Pension 
Reform  and  Urban  Inequality,"  Qhi,Q£  Quartgrl^,  no.   114  --  - 


KJTWrJMIUBU 


8.  Walder*   "The  Remal.ing  of  the  Chines©  Working  Class, 
1981,  QgdgcQ  China  10-1   (January  1984)»3-48. 

of  the  Maoist  Legacy  in  Industry, 
and  Victor  Lippi t,  eds.,  Ifce, 
CtjiQa  (New  York s     M.E.  Sharpe, 

S.     Foreign  Economic  Issues  in. China's 


Andrew 
1949 

Andrew  Walder,   " Some  Ironies 
*   pp.  213-237  in  Mark  Seiden 
Transition  to  Socialism  in 

&  1982) . 


*  -  -K 

*4  p. 


Semi  har 

i,;Riskin*,  Chapter  13."^ 

Harding,  Chapters  6  and  9.  ••  **n*?.V"v 

"Resolutely  Combating  Bourgeois  Liberalization, 
"♦Complete  western! z at ion*  Negates  Socialism, 
ifiiiiaa  Bgy.i.ew.,  3,   19  January  1987.  '" 

Hu  Sheng,  "Why  Capitalism  is  Impractical  in  Chin 

Review  no.   13,  30  March  1987,  pp.  14-18. 
Chen  Junsheng,   "Why  China  Must  Stick  to  Socialism, " 

Bgvigw  no.  4,  26  January  1987,  pp.  14-18. 
Leslie  Ski air,   "Capitalist  Efficiency  Without  Capitalist 
Exploitation — Some  Indications  from  Shenzhen,"  pp.  176 
Malcolm  Warner,  ed.,  Management  BfitQCfflS  i.Q  CoiO*  it4&" 
York*     St.  Martin's  Press,  1987). 
Dennis  Fred  Simon,   "The  Evolving  Role  of  Technology  Iransrer 
pp.  245-286  in  Vol.  2  of  ChiQ§l§  gcongmy  L.Qofc:§  Igward  the 
Year  2000.  - 

Recommended s 

Terry  Cannon,   "Foreign  Investment  and  Trades     Origins  ot  cut? 
Ntodernization  Policy,"  Chapter  9,  pp.  283-324  in  Feuchtwang 
and  Hussain,  eds.,   The  Chinese  i£onesa£  BsifiCOf*   <New  iorkt 
St.  Martin's  Press,  1983). 
Tim  VJJr ight,       "Imperialism      and     the      Chinese      Economy s 
Methodological  Critique  or  the  Debate,     gall etin  of 
goQ^'erned  Asian  Scholars  1^.1    ( January-March  1986) s 36-45. 
igeru  Tshikawa,   "Si no- Japanese  Economic  Co-operation," 
vJCJiiGS  gygrtgrly,  no.   109,  March  1987,  pp.  1-21- 
ongress  of  the  United  States,  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
eCtmSlQay.  JxsilSfer  %o  China  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S. 
jovernment  Printing  Office,  July  1987). 
Alexander  Eckstein,  QhiQa's  EfeQQgmic  Be^Qlytign, 
•  Chapter  7. 

A.  Doak  Barnett,  China's  Ecc.Qoa.iy  in  Global  £erseective 
(Washington,  DCs  The  Brookings  Institute,   198U . 
*  Samuel  . P. S.  Ho  and  Ralph  W.  Huenemann,  China's  Qoen  Door 
Pol  i.cy :     Jhe  Quest  for  Foreign  Technology,  and  Capital 
(Vancouver!    University  of  British  Columbia  Press,  1984). 


Part  VI Is     Overview  and  Evaluation 


0 


Riskin,  Chapter  15. 

Harding,  Chapters  7,  8  and  10. 

Robert  F.  Dernberger,   "Economic  Policy  and  Perf ormsnce, 
£0l0§'§  Esgngmy.  LSSkS  I&«§*Cd  tbg  Year  "gOOO  Vol.   I.  j 


in 


BEST  COPY  AYAiLASLE 


k-^'f&I  '  "  Transit io 
<j|^j&f""  gf  Con  cgr 
'sPtffii    Shi~Ling,  " 


Brodsgaard,   "State,  Party,  and  Economy  in  tha 
Transition  to  Socialism  in  China,**  reviaw  essay,  Bui  letin 

rned  Asian  Scholars  18.1   (January-March  1986) i 46-55, 
What  Marxism  Means:     One  Student's  Vie*,"  ggiilQfi 

&@v£.§$#  no*   1,  January  1987,  pp.  28,  34.  *  _  .%  •  - 


5>v 


Gettysburg  College 
-Contemporary  C.ninese 


Policies  and  Politic* 


Shu  Lin  Ding 
Fail  1988 


^Sctiina    has    undergone    ear thshaking    changes    since     1949.  The 
^direction    of    change    during    the  last    decade    has    been  quite 
~- different    from    tnat    in    the  earlier    throe    decades,    but  the 
^momentum  of  change  is  greater  and  more  profound  than  aver.  What 
taking  place  in  China  is  beginning  to  be  felt  by  more  and  more 
people    in    the  outside  world.      The  ins  and  outs    of    all  these 
changes,      however,      merit      some    serious  *  study.        A  course 
highlighting    the    political    scene  in  contemporary    China  Mill, 
therefore,  help  enlarge  our  vistas  of  the  affairs  of  the  world. 


%Hs 


The 


context    of  the  present  course  is    about s       I)  contemporary 

• 1  * 1  -  -   -1  — -     in  *"KiSB 


^Chinese    political  system;    £>  major  political  campaigns 

'x  _.  .  '     .  ...   _ « ..^x  ra\    a.k.»   Mrnlfnfal  Oawolutian" 


the 

fifties  and  early  sixties-,  3>  the  -Cultural  Revolution-  from  19<M» 
to  1976?  and  4)  China's  modernization  drive  and  open  policy  since 
the  downfall  of  the  "gang  of  four"  in  197&.  ~" 


The 


students  are  required  to  fulfill  the  reading  assi^n.nnnts  ar.d 
participate  actively  in  class.  Classroom  discussions  will  be 
held  about  once  a  month,  in  which  the  students  are  expected  to 
voice  their  opinions  on  soma  major  issues  of  contemporary  Chinese 
politics  (topics  for  discussion  will  be  announced  in  advance). 

1)  The  student  should  acquire  through  reading  some  knowledge  of 
China's  history  before  1949,  so  that  contemporary  Chinese 
politics  is  viewed  m  its  historical  context.  8)  All  suggested 
readings  are  intended  to  serve  a  heuristic  purpose.  Respect 
facts  and  other  people's  opinions,  but  never  fall  slavish  to  them 
nd_substitute  then  for  your  own  inquiry. 

ere^wi  1 1  be  no  quizzes  for  the  course.      There  will  be  a  mid- 
gr*  examination  and  a  final  examination.       Students  are  required 
iff^'to     submit  a  paper  approximately  15  pages  long    during  the 
:ofld    half    of    the  semester.      Topics  for  the    paper    will  be 
no Unc ed  two  weeks  in  advance. 


S.»V  ■ 


\ 


UiDfiri  Ig*ttjg.o.ks 


fconte'pioorarv  Chinese  Politics  by  James  C.F.  Wang 
•*4|Kiii55  GtliDS-eSitS5-by-A.  Do.»   Barnett  and  Ralph  N.  Clough 

^••'Schedule  for  classroom  instructions  and  re&dincj  assignments: 

*  ... 

■ :  Week  1 

*  Understanding     the    party  and     state    mechanisms;       the  ruling 
party.  the  state  Council!  the  National  People's  Congress; 

the  Political  Consultative  Conference.  .  - 


BEST  COPY  AVULE 


Reading  assignments 

James  C.F.  Wang:     Cont&.ieQrary  Chinese  Politic.*, 
pp.  71-157 


Meek  2-3 

Ideological  Campaigns  before  the  "Cultural  ^Revolution" 


Reading  assignments 


Merle  Boldmans     Literary  Di§S§Qt  iQ  SSfflfflyOl    

(Harvard  University  Press,   1 967), Chap t«r^Jg%*Wfj 
pp.  87-242  '~    '~ •  — 


Meek  4—9 


The  Ten-year  "Cultural  Revolution" 

Struggles  centered  around  the  criticism  of  the  play 

Dismissed  from  Office 
The  Red  Guard  movement 
"Bombard  the  Bourgeois  Headquarters" 
Lin  Biao  and  the  September  13th  Incident 
Deng  Ziaoping's  resumption  of  power 
The  Ti an ' anmen  Incident 

Reading  assignments: 

James  C.F.   W«*ng,   ContameeC^CY  QhiQese  £gil£ics, 
pp „  16-32. 

The  students  are  also  advised  to  read  Chapter   17  at 
John  King  Fair bank's  Ihe  Great  GfciQSSg  Br^fiLufei^n 
|800~19S5  <H*rper  &  Row,  Publisher,  New  Yor k *  19B7) 
(pp.  316-341) 

Downf al  1  of  the  "Gang  of  Four'1 

Third  Plenum  of  the  11th  Party's  Central  Ccmmi ttee 
f;The*  ideological  emancipation  campaign 
^Repudiation  of  the  "Cultural  Revolution" 
5y Casting  aside  the  theory  of  "class  struggle" 

.-.  ■*ej..!»*i)t 

Reading  assignment ss 

James  C.F.  Wang,  Cgntgfr>porar>/  Chinese  Politics; 
'pp.  32-41 

"    A.  Doak  Barnett  and  Ralph  N.  Clough  <eds./, 
•  ModernizinQ  Chinas     "Political  Development  in 
"Post-Mao  China,"  pp.  13-37 


Meek  12 

Rehabilitation  of 
intellectual  policy 


the    unrightl y  wronged 

"  5?f> 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Reading  assignments* 

Jamas  C.F.  Wang,  fiSQte.rn.egr.ac:*  GbiOSSg  EfilitiES»  "The 
>   .  Treatment  of  Chinese  Intellectuals,"  pp.  263-264 

"A.  Doak  Barnett  and  Ralph  N.  Clough  <eds. > ,  .  \. 

-      aederQiziQQ  Chinas     "Intellectuals  and  Cultural 
Policy  After  Mao, M  pp.  31-102. 

Week  13-14 

Economic  and  Political  reformsi 

The  open  policy 

Reading  assignment s$ 

James  C.F.  Wang,  ggntempgrary  SbiQeSS  £fiUl& 

Chapter  8,  pp.  212-240 
A.  Doak  Barnett  and  Ralph  N.  Clough  <eds.), 

hogernizing  Chinas     "The  Prospects  for  China's 
Economic~ReformS7H  PP-  39-61 i   "Social   trends  in 
Chinas     The  Triumph  of  Inequality,"  pp.  103-123 


p 

I 


BEST  C9PY  MHUBLE 


l*'^'-*H  University  of  Southern  California 
Political  Science  356 
Politics  in  the  People's  Republic 
A  '  o-f  China 


Stanley  Rosen 
Fall  1988 


The  purpose  of  this  course  ie  to  familiarise  the  student  with  the 
Major  issues  and  problems  which  have  faced  China  in  the  20th 
century,  particularly  since  1949.  While  the  emphasis  will  be  on^ 
post- 1949  political  issues,  as  well  as  politics  in  post-Mao 
China,  it  will  also  be  necessary,  as  an  aid  in  understanding,  to 
discuss  the  Chinese  revolution  and  its  continuing  importance  for 
Chinese  politics,  as  well  as  to  examine  socio-economic  issues  as- 
they  relate  to  politics.  Our  stress  will  be  on  the  d«cision*  the 
Chinese  leadership  has  made  at  different  periods  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  goal.  ?3P  ) ~  ^ 

During    the    course    of    the  term  some  of     the    topics    we  shall- 
consider  includes 

-the  political  thought  of  Mao  Zedong 
-the  'two-line  struggle'   in  Chinese  politics 

-the  Chinese  model  of  economic  development  and  its  changes  over 
time 

-the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  'Great  Leap  Forward 
-Chinese  education  and  policy  towards  intellectuals 
-the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  'Cultural  Revolution' 


of  H 


.at,  s  thought  as 
'Gang  oi  Four' 


-the    current  relevance  or  non-relevance- 

guide  for  the  present  leadership 
-the  activities  and  subsequent  purge  of  the 
—the  'Four  Modernizations* 
-the  'democracy  movement' 
-is  China  going  capitalist? 
^current  debates  on  policy  issues 
the  future  of  the  current  reform  movement 

rm- '  :  • 

ooks  assigned  for  the  course  are  as  follows* 

rBianco  -  Qrigins  of  Uig  GhiQgse  Revolution 
Burns/Rosen  -  Policy  Conf iicts  in  Post-Nag  China 
,  •  Heisner  -  Maa/s~China  and  After 
r^larding  '-  China' s  Second  Revolution 
^"ggsolution  on  CPC  History,  1949-1.931 

fLiang  Heng/Shapiro  -  Soq  of  the  Bgyoititiea 
•^/'Salzman  -  Iron  and  Silk 
* 7  Kane  -  China  Briefing  1988 
iHonig  Hershatter  -  Personal  Voicgss     QUiQUlfe  Women  in  £tl£ 


19SQ's 

of  the  above  books  and  pamphlets  should  be  available 
bookstore  and  on  reserve. 


in 


the 


^^There    wi  1 1 
~'  ■'         th  i  s  cour  se . 
ijjr*? '  as  f o  1 1  ows s 


be  one  midterm  (257.)  and  on  final  examination  (757.)  in 
The  lectures  arid  reading  assignments  shall  proceed 


*4* 


BEST  COPY  AVA1LA5LE 


Week  One:     Introduction  and  Historical  Background  (Traditional 
China  and  its  Changes  by  the  19th  Century). 

Begin  reading  Bianco  t- 


»*• 


&eeks  Two  and  Threes     The  Chinese  Revolution  and  the  Role  of  Mao 

Zedong  before  1949.  .'J^J, 

—  'V**-  ■"■>•."* '^yr?8^!' ^HSm  * * '" v" * 
Socio-Economic  and  Political  Development* ir#3,7l949* 

1958.    ••  , 


Is  * 

Week  Fours 


i  * .  >  SSSr  *  ' 


-.-Aft 


Begin  reading  Mei snec 


Week  Fives     The  Great  Leap  Forward,  Communi 

res:     Prelude  to  the  Great 
Cultural  Revolution  i 1938-1963) 


^  V  ".  J* 'Week  Fivei     The  Great  I 

3?  iV/j^l  •  •      .'•  Con  sequence 

*  %r*;  '•        -  :'t,*f'     *  '** Cultural  R( 


t 


iSa 


Begin  reading  LiaQQ/§h€ai.!lQ- 
Week  Si xi     The  Cultural  Revolution. 

Week  Sevens     Politics  After  the  Cultural  Revolution. 
W*ek  Eights     The  Case  of  the  "Gang  of  Four.** 

Begin  reading  Resolution  pn  QPQ  Hi  StQC.v.- 
Week  Nines     MIDTERM  EXAM  ABOUT  HERE 
Week  Tens     Party  and  Government  in  China 

Begin  reading  Burns/Rosen. 
.Week  Eleven:     China  After  Maos     Political  Ch-nye* 

Begin  reading  Harding.  \. 
^Twelves     China  After  Maos     Economic  Changes 
Begin  reading  Sal2ma.p,. 
^Week thirteen:     China  After  Maos     Social  Changes 

Begin  reading  Hgnig  and  Her  shatter 


'i/5^  "  V.    W*ek     Fourteen:       Summary     and    Conclusi on*:       Fir.^1  Examination 

Review 

'*  "  •  .  .  Begin  reading  Kane. 

Beading  requirements,  fey.  mid terms 

*  ff'ailaw, "    dsiSDec*  pp-3  -  428 •      .<••■  . 


Hi 


ft*,  v.*---^ 


5  ?<! 


BEST  COPY  AVAiuir: 


Besslyklso.,  pp-  I  ~  S<{:>♦ 


-..^^-- 


^BgadiQg      reQyiCements  by  finals 

lagtiagc*  pp-  435  ~  485 - 


gurns/RssgQ,  pp-   1  -  178;  And  any  twQ  actions  from  - 
""part  IU     HoniQ  aQd  Her sfca 1 1 ar ,  pp.    1-12  and  any  thr^ 
x  >  ,-v       .    chapters.  , 


{<ane,  Chapters  on  domestic  politics,  economy,  and  students. 


|4ardinfl,  all. 


■  < 
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It 


BEST  COW  AVAILABLE 


1-.;^   Ham  i  I  ton  Co  H  age 
Sovernmant  211 
Chinese  Politics 


Richard  Suttmaier 
Fail  1988 


Grades    will    be  based  on  two  hour  exams  WOK),  a 


review    essay  ^ 
15X),  a  final   (30*/.)  and  class  participation  <1S%>.  ;v* 


-  t.  > 


Suaaaaiea  fan'  eutsussg*  _  _ 

. DeBary.  gaycses  at  Guioess  iLftdiiisn 

Fairbank.  Iht  UoUSSl  §£&£St  tOd  Gfci£»- 
.   Harding.  Qlina'a  §S£oQd  Bs^ftlatiaO •  *% 

Lamp  ton  U  Keyser.  QhiQals  glftfeal  £tfi£90£t 
Yue  L  Wakeman.  To  £h.g  Stfillffl. 

I.   Bit  eaUiiaal  Inaailiao  <. 

Week  of  August  89  -  Mo  class;     the  meetings 
made  up  later  in  the  semester. 
fiSSiflQQsQts     Fairbank,  Chs.  1-5. 

Week  of  September  5  -  The  Old  Order 

M.  DeBary.  Vol.  1  (on  reserve),  Selections  from  the  d!&l££&3» 

Lao  I2U,  Msnc^ua,  fjsujQ  Tzu.  x  ,  _  - 

W.  DeBary.  Vol.  1,  Selections  from  Ji$g  Srea£  LSsCDiQU*  IDS 
Qgan,  Han  Fei  J.zy. 

Week  of  September  12  -  The  Collapse  of  the  Old  Order 
M.  Fairbank,  Chs.  6-7;  DeBary.  Vol.  2,  pp.  1-9. 
W.  Fairbank,  Ch.  8;  DeBary.  Vol.  '2,  Ch.  XXII. 

Week  of  September  19  -  The  Republic 

M.  Fairbank,  Ch.  9;  DeBary.  Vol.  2,  pp.  *31-182. 

W.  Fairbank,  Ch.   10;  DeBary.  Vol.  2,  PP-  124-143,  IS^-lvfi. 

ok "of  September  26  -  The  Rise  of  the  Communist  Party 
„7r fcairbank,  Ch.  11.  \ 
.^DeBary,  Vol.  2,  pp.  19fc-£47. 


k  of  October  3 


.Fairbank,  Chs.  12-13. 
:<EXAM  * 

I  -  ^iitical  Reconstruction? 


3& 


rWeek  of  October  10  -  The  New  Ordv?r 

M.  Fairbank,  Ch.   14;  begin  Yue  and,  WjkQ.jaj 
W.  Fairbank,  Ch.   15;  DeBary.  Vol.  2,  pp.  271-373 
and  Wakeman. 

Week  of  October  17  -  LUAN 

M.  Fairbank,  Ch.   16;  Continue  Yue  and  Wakeman 
W.  Finish  Yue  and  Wakeman 

BREAK 


Continue  Yue 


ERia 

V 


>  ^ 


BEST  COPY  AVAAABLE 


tjTf  Weak  of  October  24  -  Transition 
W.     Review  Essay  Due 


!£Jweek  of  October  31  -  Political  Dynamic*  .  '  '  • 

^.'...M.  Lieberthal  and  Oksenberg.  S«CSsJ4ecatiC  SfiUfelSg JS&ggggl 
V       gOgCS*.  figveiBameQt  <on  reserve),  pp.  4 1-17, jHO£  ^ 
'  W.  Harding,  Chs.  2-3.  -         -  '.;W.f .tfjSfc^ ••^fe;'^^  ,7^ 


Week  of  November  7  -  Reform 
M.  EXAM  - 
W.  Harding,  Chs, 


4-6. 


Week  of  November  14 
M.  Harding,  Chs.  7-8. 
W.  Lamp ton  and  Keyser,  Chs.  1-2. 

Week  of  November  21  -  Chinese  Futures/Worl (^futures 
M.  Lampton  and  Keyser,  Chs.  3  and  6. 

THANKSGIVING 


Week  of  November  28 

N.  Lampton  and  Keyser,  Ch.  7. 
W.  Lampton  and  Keyser,  Ch.  8. 

Week  of  December  5 

M.  Lampton  and  Keyser,  Ch.  9j  H*r diny,  Ch.  V. 
W.  Harding,  Ch.  10. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Swarthreare  College 
Political  Science 
Politics  of  China 

Course  Objectives* 
People's  Republic 


20 


Tyrene  White 
Pall  1988  . 


This  course  will  examine  the  politics  of  the 
of  China.      There  are  four  -main  objectives 

the  political  history  of 

-*ths 


This    first  is  to  provide  an  overview  of 

contemporary  China-      Me  will  examine*  "*t)  the  emergence^  _ 
Chinese    Communist  Party  and  the  process  of  revolutibn^der *-the 
leadership    style  of  Mao  Zedong,  *  2)  the  impact  :|>f  Maoist **thauQh 
and    leadership  style  on  China's  poi itical  ,*: -  economic ^alhtf  ^.social  •  * 
development,  and  3)  the  dramatic  changes;  that  have  occurred  under' 
the    post-Mao    leadership    of  Deng    Xiaoping,  g^i^econd^ws^-j^ll 
examine    the    organizational  structure  of  the  jCh i oese^ali 
system  and  the  problem  of  insti tutional ization.^^ij^^s^ll 
analyze    the    policy  debates  that  have  been  recurrihg^^ne^&tfTTSln 
Chinese    politics  and  evaluate  the  performance  of     the  political 
system.        The      fourth    objective    is    to    consider  -contending 
approaches  to  the  study  of  Chinese  politics.       Is  China  best  seen 
as  a  totalitarian  system?      A  bureaucratic  polity?    Or  is  Chinese 
politics    based    on  factional  alignments,     personal  networks  and 
patron-client    relationships?      These    and  other  models    will  be 
considered. 


2i  lake  two 
the  course 


■* 

f 


R*~quirementss  1)  Complete  all  reading  assignments, 
exams,  each  of  which  will  constitute  one  third  of 
grade.  The  midtern  will  be  given  October  20,  and  the  date  of  the 
final  will  be  announced.  3)  Prepare  a  research  paper  of  12-15 
pages  in  length  (typed,  double-spaced)  on  an  approved  topic. 
The  paper  is  due  by  5s 00  p.m.  on  December  12,  and  will  constitute 
one-third  of  the  course  grade.  Additional  instructions  fcr  the 
preparation  of  the  paper  will  be  given  at  a  later  date.  Late 
papers  will  be  penalized,  and  make-up  exams  will  be  given  only 
under  the  most  exceptional  circumstances. _ 

Wg»>v .,  .•:<  > 

"Books  >'        The    following     are    aval  1  able""  at     the-    bookstore  for 
pur chase,  and  they  are  also  on  reserve  in  McCab«  Library.     In  the 
qourse      outline    below,       assignments     from    these  volume* 
'indicated  by  reference  to  the  names  of  the  author  is)   and  Lht.«  page 
.numbers. 

j5oh^<ing  Fair  bank,  Jhe  Grea.£  Chinese  Revolution,  1800-19^5 
^JWiita  Chan,  et.al.,  Chen  Village 

H&rry  Harding,  ed.,  China's  Foreign  Relations  in  th*  1.9S0S 
^■t.-t.  Prederick  Teiwes,  Le^dershiBi.  Legitimacy,  and  Conflict  in  China 
Nien  Cheng,  Life  and  Death  in  Shanghai 


i 


James  R.  Townsend,  Politics  in  Qhi.na,  3rd. 
Harry  Harding,  China'  §  Second  Revolution 


ed. 


Additional  Reading  Assignmentss  In  addition  to  assignments  from 
the  books  above,  a  number  of  additional  readings  have  been  listed 
in    the    course  outline  below.       These  readings  are  available  in 


hcCabe  at  the 
and  have  been 


reserve  desk.  They  are 
designated  below  with  an 


col lected 
a'steri  sk. 


in  PS20 


BEST  COP Y  AVAILABLE 


'Recommended  Readings  A  few  additional  readings  have  been 
listed  for  your  reference  should  you  wish  to  pursue  a  particular 
topic.  These  are  NOT  a  part  of  your  reading  assignment,  -and  they 
have  NOT  been  placed  on  reserve.  - •  ; 


COURSE  OUTLINE 


V  6  Septs  Introduction 


V-PART  I.     CHINA  IN  REVOLUTION 

'p.  ''"^   f .  '-'^'•avTB.jin/' 

>'  A.  China's  Imperial  Tradition  ^^J^L^      .  ., 

Readings     Fairbank,  ch.    1, 2, 3,6, 7    Jf-.  ..... 

article  by  Hunt,  pp.   1-42,  in  H-rding,  ed. 

B.  Decades  of  Revolution 

Readings     Fairbank,  ch.  8-14 

To wn  sen  d / Womac k ,  ch. 2 

**Lucien  Bianco,  Origins  Qf  Chinese  BflgaifeJEifiD* 

pp.  108-208 

**Susanne  Pepper,  Civil  War  1q  Qtiina,  ch.  5  (132-lv^) 
<*Steven  Levine,  AQyii  of  Victory.,  ch.  6-7 
**Mao  Zedong,  read  one  of  the  selections  listed  below 

Recommended:     Mary  C.     Wright,  eds.  ,  CJjiQa  40  B^voluiioQ^ 
The  First  Phase,  1200-1913. 

~Chow  Tse-tung,  The  May.  Fourth  Movement 

.  Jlaurice    Meisner,     U    IsT£u*9    #Q£l  to*  QCldins    of  Chinese 

?v;«V?.Haa  Tse-tung,     "Analysis  of  the  Classes  m  Chinese  bocxety,  ^ 
Report    on  an  Investigation  of  the  Peasant  Movement     in  Hunan," 
.-and  ; "Problems  of  Strategy  if.  China's  Revolutionary  War,"  all  in 
lithe'  Sglected  Works  of  Mao  Ige-tyQg,  vol.  I. 

i^i^  -Harrison  Salisbury,  Ihe  Long  March:     The  Untold  Story. 
Wfc?t2n*rU  Selden,  Ihe  Yenan  Way  in  Revolutionary  yhina. 
pi benjamin  Schwartz,  Chinese  Communism  and  the  Rise  at  Mao. 

{  PART  II.     EARLY  YEARS  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 

A.  Regime  Consolidation  and  Rural  Transformation 

Readings     Fairbank,  ch-  IS 

Townsend/Womack,  pp*  107-119 
$*Maurice  Meisner,  Mao's  Qhina,  ch.  10 

B.  ine  Political   Economy  of  Development,  1953-57 


f«W>«  • 


Reading:     **Maurice  Meisner,  Mao' §  China,  ch.  9  r'^fl 

**Mao  Zedong,     "On  the  Correct  Handling  of  Contradictions 
Among  the  People,"    Selected  Wgr.fc§.,  v.  3.  K\\f&£~»*~-'i* 


3EST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


oamenderi:       Harry  Harding,     Organizing  CMQ§»     IbS  EQlitifiS  Sf 
"feiCsayeracv:,   1249-1925.  *  .  .  ... 

Vi vienne  Shue,  Peasant  Ctaina  in  ICsQgi£i9Q«  ' 
''  A.     Doak  Bar  net  t,     CgmmuQist  China:     Ifcg  iarly.  Xgacg,  1232- 

1255-  \        ^  ■  / 

William  Hinton,  EaQshgQ.  ^  ...  .-i    •* •..'••*£,  "-; .'*•*;•.•;"; . 

Roderick      MacFarquhar,       Ihjg      QrigiQg    fif  itlfi L;TfitflJaC*i^ 

Beysiytvoo,  yQi .  i:    egQtra^iton§  a®QQa  febe  Efiaiafl'.',^W, 

Parris  Chang,  P^tteC  sQd  ZQkL&X  LO.  CtllQft- '^^'^jS^V^ 
Edward  Rice,  fifes W§*.  '-^A- ...  :4^;*V?*p¥ 

Roderick  MacFarquhar,     The  Hundred  EiQttfiCS  CSSC3iQQ  fiDi 

Fr&derick  Teiwes,     "Establishment  >and  Consol ip\ 
New  Regime,"  in  Cflfl&risiag  HiSfcSC*  a£  .S&lGa*  vw£4, 


PART  III.     PRELUDE  TO  THE  CULTURAL  REVOLUTION 

A.  The  Great  Leap  Forward  and  the  Disintegration  of  Leadership 
Consensus* 


i 

i 


Reading:     Fairbank,  ch.  16 

Townsend/Womack,  pp.  119-126 

$*Kenneth  Lieberthal,  "The  Great  Leap  Forward  and 
Split  in  the  Yenan  Leadership,"  ch.  7  (pp.  293-359)  in 
Cambridge  tk  story,  of  China,  v.  14. 

**Roderick  MacFarquhar,  "High  Noon  at  Lushan," 
187-251,  The  Origins  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  v.  IX: 
Great  Leag~For war d,  1958-1260. 

B.     Retrenchment  and  Recovery,  1960-65 


the 

Jhg 

pp. 

The 


Reading:     Townsend/Womack,  pp.  126-131. 
^•v^wAi:       **Nicholas    Lardy,     "The  Chinese  Economy  Under  Stress, 
1958-1965,  **  ch.  S  in  Ihe  Cambridge  History  g±  Chiris!,   vol.  14. 
''y$£*      Chan,  et.al.,  Prologue  and  ch.  1-3. 

.^Recommended :  Roderick  MacFarquhar,  Ihe  Origins  of  the  Qyltural 
'  6fiXQl«tiQQ,  v.   II:     Ihe  Great  Leap.  Forward,  1958-1960. 

Richard     Baum    and     Frederick     Teiwes,       Ssu-ch/ings  The 
X  §Q£iiList  E^ycatian  Movement  of  1962-66. 

..      William  E.     Griffith,  Ihe  Sing-Soviet  Rift,   and  SJno-So/iet, 
Relations,  1964-1965. 

Donald  S.   Zagoria,   Ihe  S^no -Soviet  Conflict^  1956-1961- 
Allen    Whiting,     "The    Sino-Soviet     Split,"     ch.il     in  The 
Cambridge  History  of  China,  v.  14. 

PART  IV.     THE  CULTURAL  REVOLUTION  DECADE,  1966-1976 
A.     The  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution,  1966-69 


I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

I 

I 


ERIC 


3*" 


O  !»•• 


Reading: 


Fairbank,  nh-  17 
Town sen d / Womack f  pp *   13 i - 1 36 
**Maurice  Meisner,  ch.  18 
Chan,  eteale,  ch.  4-6      5,? 5 


■  w 


BEST  COPY  AVAiUCLI 


Nien  Cheng,  ch.   1-9  " 

B-       The    Consequences  and  Aftermath  o-f  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
1969-76  ,  * 

*  Reading:     Townsend/Woraack,  pp.  136-141 

** Maurice  Meiser ,  {jag' $  Qhi£13*  ch-  19-20 
Nien  Cheng,  ch.   10-16  ■  ?,  m 

Chan,  at.al.,  ch.  7-9  /T^^^SP© 

Recommendeds       Thomas  Robinson,     ed.,    IbS  CyH^C*! 
Qhina,. 

Hong    Yung    Lee,     Ihe    EfilifciCfi    fit  UlS 
B§YQi.yti.on.  ' r  .  ;"'"*^f, 

St  an  ley  Karnow,  fcjag  and  QblDd*  ?4*V  . 

Tang    Tsou,       "The    Cultural  Revolution 
\$  Political     System,"     in    Ihe    gul£ux§L  BiyQlytlfiG 

Re-forms. 

~Tang  Tsou,  Ihe  Cultural  Rey.glufej.gg  and  Post-Mao  8fe£SC(S§- 
Ross  Terrill,  Madamg  Maoi    J.h.g  W.hlte~-§gn§d  Demon. 
Jurgen      Domes,       SbiQi    Bt%SC    £u®    £ul£y£il  Revolution* 
Politics  let  ween.  Two  Party  6ongc§SSg§- 

Michael  Y.  M.  Kau,  Ihe  Lin  pj.a.g  £££a.l£S     ESSSeC  Celltl^g  and 
Military  £qub- 

PttRT  V.     CHINA  APTER  MttOi     A  NEW  REVOLUTION? 
A.     Oeng  Xiaoping  and  the  Politics  of  Revenge  and  Re; or* 

Readings     Town sen d/Womack,  pp.  141-151 
Fairbank,  c...  18-19 

Harding,  China's  Second.  Rgvglution,   ch.  1-3 
**CPC  Resolution,   "On  Questions  o-f  Party  History" 

The  Post -Mao  Reforms  J. 

"Readings     Harding,  ch.  4-S 

-    Chan,  et.al. ,  Epilogue 

.     .  ■* 

x ^Recommended s  U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  China 
"fr^Wtt&C  "'fcbe  Four  Modernizations,  Parts  I  and  II  <  19B2)  and  The 
J§K  CulQese  gcgngm^Poit-Mag,  Parts  I  and  II  (1936). 

"  David  R7    Lampton,     ed.,     Pglicy.  Implementation  in  Post-Mag 


IK  '  ,  .  Cuius* 


Stuart    R.     Schram,     Ideology,  and  Pol icy.  in  China  Since  the 
Ihird.  Plenum. 

A.  Doak  barnett  and  Ralph  Clough,  eda.,  MSd^COiSiCiQ  GU1G3- 
John     Burns     and  Stanley  Rosen,     Policy.     Conflict     in  Post-Mag 
Chi.-na. 

PART  VI     CHINA  AND  THE  WORLDS     THE  OPEN  DOOR 

Readings     Harding,  ed. ,  China/  s  Foreign  Relations,  ch.  2-6  ■. 
Harding,  China's  Second  Revolution,  ch.  9 

.....    r.\  -  -  v  • 


£$T  COPY  AVAILABLE 


tecommended s       Samuel     Kim,     ed. ,     China  ^Qd.  fetJS  Wields 

sESCglblD  PQli£¥  in  the  Post-N^o  StlsS* 

DonaldS."  Zatoria,     "The  Moscow-Bei jing  Detente," 
Affairs.  Spring  1983  (853-873) . 


Eecetao 


1,  pp.  82-107  in3©!."  3^K' 


"PART  VII.   UNDERSTAND I NG  CHINESE  POLITICS 

[Reading :     Teiwes,  entire 
bf*V.  -         Town  sen  d / Womac  k ,  ch « 

i  Recommended  s     Luc  i  an  Pye,  Ita§  DyQami.£§  gf  £h.iag§®  esli£l£&- 
Andrew  J.  Nathan,   "A  Factionalism  Model  of  CCP  Politii 
CbiQs  Qyacteci*,  no.  53  (1973),  pp.  34-66.  ,  .,' 

Michael     Qksenberg,     "Politics  Takes  Commands  >njj$j 
the  Study  of  Post-1949  China,"  in  Cambridge  HLSlSC*  ft!™,™,. 
14.     See  pages  376-590.  ^  .  -*^«  ,  -^fSRP^I^ 

Vivienne  Shue,  The  Reach  of  tfce  §ta,£g.  ^  *>' 


i 


best  copy  mmmi 


Gumnipi  ac  Coil  eye 
History  235 
Modern  China 


Ron  Heifer man 


History  of  China  si  net?  the  Ming  Dynasty  •<  i&44~Present> .     ;  A  study 
•of     traditional     political  and    social     institutions.     Contusion,  *^*>,y 
Taoist,     and  Buddhist  thought,  artistic  and  literary  development, 
el  ements    of  stability  and  change,     reform  \  and  ^/f&volutt^y^i^d  , 
international  relations  to  recent  times.  /"^^\T:>$v^=    '  i 


Objectives 
A. 


reform  ,  and  revolution,  »£pnd 
mes.  .    veil-/::  -^4*;^  ■««  * ; 


To    acquaint    the    student    with  the  apolitical* 
intitutions  of  Imperial  China.  ^"^^^^^^ 

8.       To  trace  the  development  of  China's  economic,     political  and 

social  institutions  from  the  Ch'ing  dynasty  to  the  present.  ^ 


C.  To  trace  China' s  intellectual  confrontation  with  the  West  and 
her  entrance  into  the  "family  of  nations1'  in  the  twentieth 
century* 


Dm  To  trace  the  evolution  of  Marx  ism-Lenin i  sm-Maoi  sm 
ideological  replacement  for  the  Confucian  tradition* 


as 


art 


Course  Content 


Chinas     Land  and  People 
The  Confucian  Order 
The      Giving  Dynasty* 


Traditional     Pol iticai 


bucial 


Xnsti  tutions 

China's  Traditional  World  Views     the  Tribute  System 
International  Systems  Clash;     the  Opium_  Mars 
Rebellion,  Reform,  and  Revolution  ^ 
Warlordi  sm 

Chiang  K'ai-shek  and  the  Kuomintang 
^  The  Chinese  Communist  Movement 

^'\'When  Tigers  Fights     the  Second  Si  no-Japanese  Wars  1937- 
'Civil  Wars  1945-1949 
The  People's  Republic  of  China 
Sino -American  Relations  and  Detente 


1945 


Methods  of  Presentation 


The    first     six     weeks  of  the  course  will 
discussions    of     the  traditional  Chinese 
economic     systems-         Each     student  will 
selections  from  the  texts 
selected     monographs  and 


to  topical 


be  devoLc-d 
pol i  tical ,     soci  al 
be    requi  red  to 
as  well  as  supplementary  readings 
periodicals.       At  the  beginning  of 


and 
read 
from 
the 
and 


seventh  week,     the  course  will  take  a  chronological  approach 
students    will     be    asked  to  choose  a  topic     for     their  research 
papers  in  consultation  with  the  instructor.     The  last  part  of  the 
semester    will  be  devoted  to  the^period  -from  1911  to  the  present 
with     lectures    emphasizing  problems  of  '  modernization,  cultural 


m  « 

•    '  '  At 

v  '* 


4* 


KCTCOrYMTiM 


I 


denti  ty, 
o  become 
iterature 
class. 

Evaluation 


and  international  relations* 
familiar  with  China,  students 
in    translation     and  to 


As  part 
will  ba 
discuss  this 


of  their  effort 
asked    to  read 
literature  in 


••''HP 


4* 


55  Thar  a  will  be  a  midterm,  a  final  and  a  research  paper  yefcif&ti'ottii 
each  student  in  the  class-  The  midterm  and  finat'Wili' essay 
exams  and  each  will  count  for  25%  of  the  course '  >pr  ade.  :-*r*?ttm 
research  paper  will  be  10  pages  in  length  on  a*1fcopi'c  chosen  u by 
the  student  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor  and  will  count 
for  307.  of  the  course  grade.  Paper  topics  may  be  ^:ht stoical, 
g. 

View,       r.  f  .  „ 

and  the  Chinese  Revolt  .t  ion, H  deal  with  the  social  consequences 


"The  Examination  System,**  or  T China *s  Tir aid i.tJfi: 
'  deal,  with  literature  or  1  i  terary  vf  igur«s,;?^f*4^ 


modernization,     e.g.     **The    Self -Strengthening    flovement  18707..,, 
1900,"    or  Sino-Awerican  relations  e.g.    ."Nixon's  visit  to  Chinas 
1972.'*      Students  will  be  expected  to  read  a  novel  and  a  play  in 
translation    and  classroom  discussions  of  these  works  will  count 
for  20 'A  of  the  course  grade. 


Texts 


Required  Readings; 


Supplementary  texts: 


Fair bank,  J.K.     Ifcg  Uoite^  3£a&££  ^  CuiDa 
Lao  She,  Biehgtiatf  < novel  in  translation) 
Tsao  Yu  SyQrise  (play  in  transition) 

Chang  Chung-li,  Ibg  SbiQeSg  £*ZZl±CY 
Chow  Tse-tsung,  J&g  fcjay  EsLCtu  tlfivgment 
Cohen,  Paul,  CMQgj  sO^i  GtlCiSfeisGlti: 
DeBary,  W.T.,  SoycSSS  Qf  GkiOgsg  Iri.dition 
Lang,  01  ga,  Ch.iQg§S  Easily  sQd  Society 
Li f  ton,  Robert,  Beyeiy£l*iQslCy  Itai'Qrtal  i  ty 
Sheridan,  J.,  giogcaehy  of  a  WiClecd:  EgDU 
Y.uhsi.an 

Wright,       Mary,       ^ast      Stand    of  Chinese 
Qonserv^tism 

Hucker,       Charles,     China:       A  Critical 

Bibliography 
Yuan,   T.L.,  China  in  Western  Literature 


I 

i 
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Aids: 


Prerequisites 

Three  hours  in  the  Humanities  Tradition  and/or  Economics  101 . 
Since  this  course  deals  with  a  variety  of  theses  relating  to 
economic  and  political  institutions,  students  with  a  background 
in  *  on©  or  more  of  these  areas  will  be  better  able  to  relate  to 
the  course  and  use  the  insights  of  these  disciplines  in  their 
course  work  and  papers* 


Justification 


The    population  of  China!  comprises  one-quarter  of  the  human 


BEST  COOT  AMIS" 


•ace.     If  this  were  not  sufficient  reason  for  the  study  of  China, 
i$,t  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Chinese  have  produced  one  of  the 
world's  richest  artistic,     literary  and  philosophical  traditions. 
Some    contact    with    these  traditions  would  seeff.  de  rigeur     in  a 
'curriculum      which    seeks    to    broaden     the    student's  cultural 
>  orisons. 

8.      Students    will  be  introduced  to  a  world  of  values  which  are 
iot      part    of    the    Judo-Christian    tradition    and    provide  'Tan 
alternative    to  it  which  has  influenced  the  lives  of  billions  of; 
people    in  the  world  of  East  Asia.       The  contrast    between  these 
traditions  should  be  illuminating  for  our  students.  \ 

-..  S\. 

C.  Students  will  be  introduced  to  the  fact  that  Chinese  art:  arid 
ideas  have  had  a  greater  impact  on  the  Western  world  than  -we 
sometimes  imagine.  Enlightenment  thought,  impressionist  art,  and 
some  modern  poetry  offer  three  examples  of  the  impact  of  th«r 
great  tradition  of  East  Asia  on  the  West.  Bv  engaging  the 
students  in  such  comparison,  they  will  also,  hopefully,  soe  the 
importance  of  the  history  of  ideas. 

D.  In  preparing  research  papers,  students  will  n«*ve  the 
opportunity  to  improve  their  writing  skills.  Furthermore,  they 
will  learn  how  and  where  to  find  bibliographic  materials  and  how 
to  use  them  to  search  out  appropriate  sources  for  their  papers. 
In  some  cases,  this  may  involve  use  of  area  libraries,  such  as 
the  East  Asia  Collection  at  Yale  or  the  Day  Missions  Library  at 
the  Yale  Divinity  School.  Such  collections  are,  contrary  to 
popular  opinion,  open  and  available  to  our  students  with  proper 
introductions. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Dickinson  Collage 
Anthropology  231 
Chinese  Civilization 


Ann  Maxwell  Hill 
Spring  1958 


Descr ipt ions  This  course  is  an  introduction  to  Chinese 
civilization,  beginning  with  an  overview  of  the  Shang  and  Zhou 
periods  of  the  first  and  second  millennia  B.C.  The  main  focus  is 
on  imperial  China  from  the  Qin  <221-206  B.C.)  through  the  Qing 
< 1644-191 1 ) .  Enduring  Chinese  institutions  and  modes  of  thought 
"and  expression  are  viewed  in  this  broad  chronological  context, 
well  as  changes  in  Chinese  society  as  a  consequence  of  population 
growth,  new  technology,  commercialization  and  foreign  ideologies. 
A    brief  look  at  the  Chinese  Revolution  concludes  the  ccurse. 

A  knowledge  of  Chinese  civilization  should  stimulate  -'yw/'^ 
consider  'contrasts  between  Chinese  traditions  and  our  MTaai  lia 
Western  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organization  of  tht2  Chinese 
state  and  the  sources  of  change  in  Chinese  history  have  many 
resonances  with  Western  civilization.  The  course?  should 
sensitize  you  to  the  essential  humanity  you  share  with  the 
Chinese,   in  spite  of  our  mythology  of  the  exotic  Orient. 

Te;<xs  and  Readings; 
Ebrey,  Patricia 

1981.       Cninese  Civilization  and  Society.  New  York:     The  Fie© 
Press* 
Wolf,  Arthur 

1978.     Studies  in  Chinese  Society.     Stanford!  Stanford. 

All  other  readings  will  be  handed  out  in  class. 

Evaluations     30%  Two  essays  3  15%  each;  handouts  forthcoming 

30%  Midterm  exam 
-V  ^0%  Final  exam 

Ttine'  additional  requirement  is  a  field  trip  to  the  Smithsonian  on 
^Saturday,  January  30th.  Wu  will  leave  at  eight  in  the  morning 
^ahd  return  in  time  for  dinner. 

tegular  class  attendance  is  expected.  Excessive  absences  will 
j&jresult  in  grade  reduction. 

***■       v  .*•'■  ■ 


.-Lectures  and  Readings! 
J9nS0,2S  1 . 


Scope  of  Course  and  Introduction 
Shang  State  and  Cul'cjure 
Chang .       Urban  ism    and     the*    King     in  Ancienfc 
China,   (xerox ) 


Jan  25,27,29 


Chinese  Scripts  Bones  to  Bronzes  to  Bamboo 
Chinese  Painting 
FILM  on  the  S7th 

Li  Chu-tsing.  Chinese  Art.  (xerox) 


■ 

■ 

i 

* 
i 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


VJan.  30 
'•Feb  1^3,  S 


S'FEb  8,  10, 12 


FIELD  TRIP  TO  SMITHSONIAN 


Feb  15,17,19 


4. 


Zhou  Feudalism  and  Culture 
Chinese  Thought  in  Classical  Literature 
Ebrey.     Introduction  and  Part  X  -v- 
Munro.     The  Classical  Legacy,    (xerox )  A 

The  First  Empires! in  aria*  Han^y*s***" 
DISCUSSION  and  ESSAY 'on  Nunro  «f"Tpo 
Ebrey.  Part  XI    .  ,<*fli^^rr  ty*^* * 
Feuch twang.     School -Temple  and  City  (Sod. 


Patriarchs  and  Patri lineage 
Wolf.  Child  Training  and  the  Twines 
Ahern.      The    Power  and  Pol  1  ut i  on  -  ^blr^Chi  hese 
Wo»oen. 

Top ley.        Marriage        Resistance      in  Rural 
Kwangtung. 


Feb  22,24,26  6. 


Buddhism  and  Popular  Religion 
DISCUSSION  of  Topley  on  the  24th 
Wolf.  Gods,  Ghosts  and  Ancestors. 
Potter.  Cantonese  Shamanism. 


Fed  29 
Mar  2,4 

Mar  7,9,11 


ar  14,16, IS 
ar  21,23,25 

5*  ■"»£.**' 


Mar  28,30 


'     Apr  4,6,8 


7.     Popular  Religion  (con. ) 
MIDTERM  Mar  2 

8.   Tang  Dynasty:       F lour esc ence  of     fradi t *onaA 
China 

DISCUSSION  of  Ko  Hung'  s»  Autobiography  un  Lhtr 
11th 

Ebrey.     Part  I II  * 

SPRING  BREAK  1~ 

9.     Chinese  Literature 

Handouts  of  Tang  Poeais,  Shi         **>d  Ijanfcgy 

10.  Song  Dynasty;     tho  Beginnings  of  Modern  China 
Urban  Li  f  e  and  Merchants 

Ebrey.  Part  IV 

DeSlopper •   Doi ng  Business  in  Lukung 
Elvin.     The  Revolution  in  Market  Structure 
and  Urbanisation  (Kero>;> 

11.  DISCUSSION  of  Elvin  (Quanti tat a ve, 
Qualitative)  on  thu  6th 

Elvin.  Quantitative  Growth,  Qual i  tati ve 
Standstil 1    (xerox > 


Apr  11 . 13.  IS  i: 


Late  Imperial  China  *<Ming  and  Qing) 
Ebrey.  Parts  V  and  VI  ' 
Mancall.   The  Ch'ing  Tribute  System  (xerox) 


Apr  18,20,22  13. 


DISCUSSION  of  Mancall  on  the  18th 

Western  Imperialism  and  Internal  Rebellion 

Ebrey.  Part  VII 

Perry.  Predator*  Turn  Rebel  st  the  IMien 
(xerox ) 


Apr  25,27,29  14. 


DISCUSSION  and  ESSAY  on  Perry  on  the  23th 
Root*  of  the  Chinese  Revolution 


FINAL  EXAMs     Thursday,  May  4,  2  p.m. 


BEST  COPY  KVMUBU 
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Linda  Walton 


Wakeman,  Ifcg  F.fili  of  IfflRgrial  StUDa 
Hucker,  Ihe  Cjing  B^Difitys  Ug  QtiglQS  *0d  iy.oly.iQg 

Spenca,  Ihe  Dga,£h.  of  yogjan  yfiQg 
Spence,  IfflflStaC  ftf  GuADs 

Feuerwerker,  §£a£e         §&cigiy.  io  £istl£@gQj&~Ggo£war 
Ts'ao,  Dre§a  af  fctlfi  Bad  Gfcsfflfeet        •  ; '    V^C^v'iV;  j 
£hj.na 

Levenson,  £ftafuc.ia.Q  QbiQfi  SDd  111  tfedSCD  Este 

Nin^,  a  Ssusuier  at  tiao  . 


Fol lowing 
historical 
discussing  the 
course     is  set  up 
we    will  attempt 
per iodizat ion  in 
economic  and 
variety  of 


two     introductory  lectures  designed  to  *  establish 
context  of  the  course,     we  will  be  reading  about 


Ming  and  Ch'ing  periods  in  Chinese 


history. 

within    a  general  chronological  framework, 
to  go  beyor.d  the  strict    confines    of  dynastic 
order  to  illuminate  broader  social,  political, 
intellectual  developments.       We  will     be    using  a 
historical     sources,       including     literature  and 
biography,  to  provide  as  deep  an  understanding  as  possible  of  the 
complexity      of  the  Chinese  historical  experience  fro«    the  late 
fourteenth     through  the  nineteenth  centuries.      You  will  be  asked 
to    write     two  short  <S~3  pages)  papers  on  some  of    the  assigned 
reading  during  the  course  of  the  term,     as  well  as  to  contribute 
to    discussion  of  the  reading  for  each  class  session.       You  will 
also    ba  asked  to  write  a  bibliographic  essay  of  approximately  8- 
10  pages  on  a  topic  that  you  select  in  consultation  with  me.  The 
last     third  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  this    project:  one 
week  in  individual  conferences  with  me  (no  class)  $     and  th«  last 
S,"*  couple    of  weeks  of  class  will  be  spent  on  oral  presentations  of 
$y°ur  topics  accompanied  by  an  annotated  bibliography  that  will  be 
'duplicated    for    distribution    to  the  class  on  the    day    of  your 
firesentation.      Your    bibliographic  essay  will  be  due  on 
day  of  class  (December  10).      The  only  other  written 


tfw  last 
work  will  be 


the    final    examination.      All  papers  are  to  be    typed,     ana  any 


will  be  dropped  one  l^tttr 
The  final  examination  will 


papers  that  ara  not  turned  in  on  time 
fgrada    for    each  day  they  are  late. 

comprise  **0*A  of  the  final  grade;  each  short  paper,  10*/.  (B0% 
total);  the  bibliographic  essay  and  presentation,  30V.  $  and  cUs=. 
participation,  10%. 

September  10     Introductory  Lecture,  I 

12     Introductory  Lecture,  II 

15    Chinese  Society  in  the  Later  Imperial  Periods 
Peasants,  Gentry,  and  Merchants 


.y. 


•  •  * 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


* 


Wakeman,   Chs.  1-3. 
tember  17    History,  Politics,  and  the  Dynastic  Cycle 

Wakeman,   Ch.  4. 

IV    The  Founding  of  the  Ming  Dynasty 


October 


Hacker,  Ih§  dtdS  fiXQaSfcfct  PP-  '^.^S'j^f™" 

22     Imperial  Administration  During  the  Hi  rig " 

-  • .  •   ".'V*  -v    '  3,*  .  ■■  .i 

Hucker,  pp.  26-73. 


24    Ming  Autonomy      «    •        .>*5  ^   **^m?4 

Hucker,  pp.  73-100. 


26    The  Rise  of  the  Wanchus  and  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty 

Wakeman,  Cns.  S,6. 

29    Life,  Love,  Death,  and  Taxes  in  17th  Century  China 

Spence,   Ihg  Death  of  Woman.  W.ap.fl,  PP-  **-HV|  1-58. 

1     Life,  Love,  Death,  and  Taxes...,  cont. 

Complete  The  Death  of  WSffiaQ  8a.Qg. 

3    Short  paper  on  Woman  Wang  due;  no  class. 

6    In  the  Emperor's  E/ess     The  Ch'ing  Monarchy 

.  Spence,  Emperor  q£  Qhing,  pp.  xi -89. 

8     In  the  Emperor's  Eyes...*  cont. 

Complete  Emgaror  of  Gh£Qa. 

10    Short  paper  on  Emgergr  of  £hi.na  duo;  no  clacsa. 

13    The  Golden  Age  of  the  Ch'ing 

Feuerwer ker ,  State  and  §oc  l^t  . . . ,  pp.  11-33. 
Continue  Dreain  of  the  Red  Chamber. 

15    The  Golden  Age  of  the  Ch'ing,  cont. 

Feuerwer ker,  State  and  Society...,  pp.  35-75. 
Continue  Qr&am  of  the  Red  Chamber . 

17    The  Golden  Age  of  the  Ch'ing  cont. 


i 

f 


Feuerwer  ker,  gtate  and  Society. . . ,  pp.  77-115. 


Continue  QCf agi  gf  £fce  Reg  GbsfBbgC 


best  cow  available 


:tober 


November 


20    Life  is  But  a  Dreams     Illusion  and  Reality 
in  18th  Century  China 

Complete  Dream.  o£  the  Bgd,  CtlSSfefiC-*  ! 


22    Intruders  in  the  Dream*    The  Coming  of  the  West 

Wakeman,  Ch.   7.  -  •;  ^^.^'^^a(f^a^ag|^^ ' '' 


DeBary,  et.al.,  §ourc§§  gf  C&lDSSS 

24    The  Dream  Shattered!     The  Opium  Wars  and  the  ^ 
Taiping  Rebellion       '' "  «;^^^^%^Sg|^ 

Wakeman,'  Ch.  8."'  !  '  ' '* ^-^^t^S^SSPSRHHP 
deBary,  et.al.,  Ch.  25. 

29    Rebellion  in  19th-century  China 

Feuerwerker,  8efeel 1  ion  ,  pp.  1-45. 

The  Sources  of  Rebellion 

Feuerwerker,  BsfeelliSQ- • • »  PP«  47-78. 

The  Mandate  Restored 


31 


FT?,-..     '*  %  '  » • 


Feuerwerker,  Rebellion...,  pp.  79-99. 
Wakeman,  Ch.  9. 

Begin  A  Daughter  gf  HaQ  (Book  I). 

S    Reform  and  Reaction 

£     .      Wakeman,  Ch.    10.  "  . 

deBary,  et.al.,  Ch.  26. 
Continue  A  Daughter  gf  Ban  (Book  li>. 

C  l~7    The  End  of  the  Mandate 

*  Wakeman,  Ch.  11. 

deBary,  et.al.,  Ch.  27  <pp.  7&0-7S6). 
Complete  A  Daughter  o£  Han   (Book  HI). 

10.  Confucian  China's  Intellectual  Response  tu  the 

Levenson,   vol.    I,  |?p.  59-108. 

12    Confucianism,  Monarchy,  Bureaucracy 

Levenson,   vol.    II,  pp.  3-73. 

14    Confucianism  into  History 

Levenson,  vol.   II,  pp.  77-116;  vol.   Ill,  pp.  3- 


West 


'  7.* 


-Si 


^November 


December 


ST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


17  Paper  conferences  (no  class) • 

19  Paper  conferences  (no  class). 

21  Paper  conferences  (no  class). 

24  Pr  esen t  a 1 1  on  s 

26  Presentations 

1  Present at  i  on  s 

3  Presentations 

15  Presentations 

8  Presentations 

10  Presentations 


I 
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Classical  and  Early  Imperial  China 


Linda  Walton 
Fall,  1986 


TEXTS:     Hucfcer,  China's  IfflaSCi&l  Past 

'  u*         deBary,  §ourcg§  of  Cfcinese  lead! UfiD  <Vol.  I) 

Birch,  Anthology,  of  Ch.  ine.se.  LAiSLsiyag  <Vol.  I) 


COURSE  REQU I REMENTS :     Essay  <5  pages;  due  Nov.  10)  :;-v*HP? 

Bioiiography  < 1-2  pages;  due  htov.^aO) 
Research  Paper  < 10-15  {20-25}    pages}  4 

l e )  ~ •*  •  •  >•  •' '  -  \ 

Final  Exam  1  'v.tJb 


X-  SRADINGs     Essay  <20X) 

Bibl iography  and  Research  Paper  ^40% 
Final  Exam  <40H)  * 

Class  attendance  and  participation,  which  are  expected^ 
of  all  students,  will  determine  boderline  grades 

EARLY  AND  CLASSICAL  CHINA  (Hucker,  Introduction  and  Part  One) 

f»*-r»^?,r.t rr      29  Origins  of  Chinese  Civilizations 

Or. ••; .h 1  Bronze  Age  Chinas     Shang  (Birch,  pp.  3-29> 
2      hang  State  and  Society  (deBary,  Ch.  1) 

6  The  Chou  Conquest  and  Western  Chou 

8  Eastern  Chou 

10  Confucius  and  the  Way  of  Humanity  (deBary,  Ch.II) 

.  13  A  Critic  of  Confucius s     Mo-tzu  (deBary,  Ch . 1 1 1 > 

v  *" 

15    Lao-tzu     and  the  Tao-te    Ching     (deBary,     Ch . IV, 
:\  pp. 48-62) 

\ 

17    Chuang-tzu  and  the  Way  of  Nature  (deBary,  Ch.IV, 
pp .62-85) 

20     The  Confucian  Tradition:     Menciui  and  Hsun-tzu 
(deBary,  Ch.V) 

22    The    Warring     States    Period     and     the    Rise  of 
Legalism  (Birch,  pp.  49-78;  deBary,  Ch.  VI, 
pp.  122-125) 

24  Discussion 

27    Films     "Xian"     (58  min.) 

29    Films     "Buddhism  in  China"  OOmin.) 


••v. 


ERIC 


65 


8ESTC0PYMHUBLE 


31     Films     "Masterpieces  of  Chinese  Art"     <2S  <nin.) 

3-7    No  class;   independent  research  and  essay  writing' 

10    Legalism,  The  Ch'in  State  and  the  Unification  of 
of  China  (deBary,  Ch.Vi,  pp.  136-144) 

12    The  Founding  of  Han  and  the  Han  Import al  Order 
(deBary,  Chs.  VI I,  XX) 

14    Han  Confucianism  (deBary,  ch.  VIII)  ^0%. 

.:['■        .  .  ■' 

17    Han  Historians  (deBary,  Ch.  X;  Birch,  pp.  93-133) 

•  .***y  ■■■  ■;j.v;:-:^:-,r*; " 

"  19    Late  Han  Culture  and  Taoism 

(Birch,  pp.   138-153;  deBary,  Ch.  XI) 

21     Introduction  of  Buddhism  (deBary,  ch.  XII) 

24    Chinese  Buddhism  (deBary,  Chs.   XI 1 1, XIV; 

26    Religion,  State,  and  Society  in  the  Six  Dynasties 
iBirch,  pp.    157-168;    162-188;  194-214) 

1  The  Reunification  of  China!  Sui 

3  The  T'ang  Imperial  Order 

5  T'ang  Society  and  Politics 

8  Late  T'ang  (deBary,  Ch.  XV) 

10     T'ang  Poetry   (Birch,     pp. 217-241;     266-278;  323- 
329 ) 

12    T'ang  Literature  and  Culture  (Birch,  pp.  242-259; 
288-322)     RESEARCH  PAPERS  DUE 


I 
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Portland  State  University 
History  410G 
*  Early  Modern  China,  1400-1800 


Linda  Mai  ton 
Winter  1983 


TEXTS s 


Huang,    1587s  A  Year  of  No  SigQifiggQce 
Spence,   Ilje  Q±  fcfSS#Q  WSQQ 

Feuerwerker,  §tate  an*|  §ocigty  iQ  I§th  Qgntuc*  China 
Ts'ao,  Dr§affl  of  tfce  Bed  GtlSSkgr 
Miyazeki,  Chirp's  §K<affiina£ioQ  UQll 


This  course  has  a  dual  purpose  as  both  a -survey  of  China  during 
the  Ming  and  Ch'ing  dynasties  and  a  topical  treatment  of  major 
problems  in  the  history  of  late  imperial /early  modern  cliina.  "^ttW. 
course  format  will  be  lectures  and  discussion;  in  addition/— W 
Hill  view  tow  films  ^d  take  a  field  trip  to  the  Portland  Art 
to  see  examples  of  Chinese  art  fromthe  Ming  and  Ch'ing 
Graded  work  includes  the  following.  presentation  "on 
>&)  ,  10-1S  page  research  paper  (35%),  final 
class  attendance  and  participation  will 
account  for  the  remaining  107.*  The  research  papers  will  be  due 
at  the  last  class  meeting   (March  9). 


fluseaum 
periods 

research  topic  (I*5* 
examination     (40%) . 


Jan 


5 


Introcutions  China  during  the  Ming  and  Cfr'ing 
Problems  in  the  History  of  Late  Imperial /Earl y 
Modern  China 


Jan.  12 


Emperor     and     Ministers*         Confucian     Ethics  and 
Bureaucratic     Life  in  the  Imperial   State*  Read: 
Huang,  al 1  -    (film) - 

The  17th  Century  and  the  Manchu  Conquest*  Fhe  Other 
Side  of  Imperial  rule.     Reads     Spence,  all. 

State  and  Society  in  18th  Century  Chinas  The  Golden 
Age  of  Ch'ing.     Reads     Feurwerker ,  ail.  (film) 

Literature  and  Society:     Life  in  an  ISth  Century 
Aristocratic  Family.     Reads     Ts'ao  all. 

Examination  Life  and  Society  in  Ch'ing  China-  Reads 
Miyazaki ,  all .     MUSEUM  (we  will  go  to  the  Portland 
Art  Museum  for  part  of  the  class). 

PAPER  CONFERENCES  (no  class) 

Research  r epor t  s 

Research  reports 


Mar.  9 


Research  reports     (PAPERS  DUE) 


BESTC8PYAVAPI1? 


or t land  State  University 
i story  484 
ate  Imperial  China 


Linda  Walton 
Winter,  1987 


Hucker,  China's  IffifcgCiai  ESSfe 

deBary,  ia«C£SS  Qt  G&ine§g  IradifciOQ  <Vol.  I) 

Birch,  anthQlo^y.  of  Shinegg  UlfiCSlyCS  <Vol-  1> 


FORMAT  AND  REGHJ I  RE  ME  NTS  s 


is  an  upper  division  survey  of  the  late  imperial  period  in 
Chinese  history,  covering  the  Sung,  Yuan,  Ming  and  Ch'inQ  periods 
^'tram  about  A.D.  1000  to  1800.  Written  work  Will  include  a 
^  ^research  paper  (10-15  pages),  the  topic  of  which  oust  bo  approved 
f^**  by  the  instructor  qq  iStfiC  %tXQ&  EgfeC«3C¥  2*  The"  bibliography  and 
outline  of  the  papers  are  due  on  February.  16.  Graduate  students 
will  be  expected  to  write  a  20-25  page  paper .  The  only  other 
written  work  will  be  the  final  examination.  the  paper  and 
scheduled  presentation  (see  last  two  weeks  of  classes  below)  will 
be  worth  507.  of  the  final  grade}  the  final  exam,  50%.  The  paper 
presentation,  along  with  all  other  work  described  h«re,  is 
absolutely  required;  you  cannot  pass  the  course  unless  everything 
has  been  completed.  Class  attendance  and  parti ci p«ui on  is 
expected,  and  informed  discussion  is  encouraged. 


January 


b 
s 
f 

$ 


Introduction 

Begin  reading  HucKer,  Part  III.     Continue  reading  at 
your  own  pace  throughout  the  term  (this  does  not 
mean  waiting  until  the  end  of  the  term  to  read  it!); 
read  around  in  it  as  a  handbook* 

The  T*  ang-Sung  Transition 

The  New  Society  of  sung  China  (film) 


Confucian  statesmen  and  Reformers. 
Politics  in  the  Northern  Sung 

deBary ,   pp .  383-436. 


Ideology  and 


"Barbarians  on  the  Borders* 14  The  Ris^  of 
Chinese  States  and  the  Fall  of  Northern  Sun%^ 

Holiday   (Martin  Luther  King  Day) 

History-writing  in  the  Sung 

deBary ,  pp .   436-454 . 

The  Origins  of  Neo-Conf ucianism  in  Sung  China 
deBary ,  pp  a  455-479 . 


Non- 


K$T  COPY  AVAILABLE 


26  Chu  Hsi  and  the  "School  of  Principle/Reason" 
deBary,  pp.  479-502, 

28    The  "School  of  Mind*  in  the  Sung 

deBary,  pp.  503-514 

30    Art,     Literature,     and  Popular  Culture  in  the    Sung  M 
(film?)  :  I*  .  . 

2    The  Mongol  conquest  and  the  Yuan  Dynasty  <film> 
4    The  World  of  Khufailai  Khan  and  Marco  Polo 
6    the  Ming  Restoration  (film) 

9    Commerce,  Society,  and  Urban  Culture  in  the  Ming 
11     Popular  Culture  and  Literature  in  the  Ming 

Birch,  pp.  27-126. 
13    Ming  Neo-Conf uci ani sm  and  Religion 
deBary,  pp.  514-526. 

16  Examination  Life  and  Cultures     Ming  Literati 
Style  <film> 

18     The  Rise  of  the  Hanchus  and  the  Manchu  Conguest  of 
China  (film) 

20    Late  Ming  Ref lectio  is  on  Government,     Pol l Lies,  and 
the  Manchu  Conquest 

deBary,  pp.  527-557. 

1  23    State  and  Society  in  the  18th  Century 

Ch'ing  Thought  and  Culture 

27  Ch'ing  Literature  and  the  ttrts 

Birch,   pp.    151-189;  201-258. 

Ch"~2,4,6,9, 11,  13     PAPER  PRESENTATIONS 
Hp*-       13    Papers  due 

17  Final  exam 


-   •  ■ 

*4*  •"'</" 


^3% 

-,;v 


r  r,'  - 


.  552         -<~^k'r. . 
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*  Portland  State  University 
History  ^83 
Modern  China 


Linda  Walton 
Fail,  1984 


This  course  will  survey  modern  Chinese  hitory  from  the  Opium  Wars 
..through    the  Cultural  Revolution,    focusing  on  the  discussion  of 
i particular    topics  drawn  from  the  reading  as  well  as  providing  a 
^narrative  of  events.    Required  written  work  includes  a  10-15  page 
'paper     <20-25  page  for  graduate  credit),    SOX  and  a    final  exam, 
,50*.     In  addition,  everyone  will  be  expected  to  give  a  brief  oral 
presentation    of  their  papers  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  class, 
both    the    oral    presentation  and  a    bibliography    and    one  page 
statement    or  outline  of  the  proposed  paper  are  also  required  and 
will    be    weighed  in  the  final  evaluation  of    the    course  grade- 
Paper    conferences  with  the  instructor  will  be  held  on  November  I 
and  6,     and  the  bibliography  and  outline-statement  will  be  due  "on 
November . 20 .     The  paper  itself  will  be  due  the  last  day  of  class, 
December  6.      Both  the  subject  and  the  form  of  the  paper  will  be 
discussed  in  class.  ■'* 

TEXTS:     Bianco,  QcigiDS  fif  iuS  SuiOSSfi  B**ftluUfiu- 
Ning/Pruitt,  Q  fiaygtitec  2f  tisQ- 
Snow,  Bgd  §tsC  Qy.gr.  Cuius- 
Hinton,  Fanshen . 

September    25     Introductions     the  Idea  of  Modern  China 

27    The  Fall  of  Imperial  Chinas     The  Opium  Wars  and 
the  Taiping  Rebellion 


October 


9 
11 


Bianco,  Ch.lj  Daugh£ex  gf  Han,  I. 

The  1898  Reform  Movement  and  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
6  Daughter  of  Han,   1 1  - 

The  Revolution  of  1911  and  the  Republic  of  China 
£  Daughter  of  Han ,   1 1 1 .  _, 

Discussions     A  Daughter  of  Han 

Intellectual  Revolutions  The  May  Fourth  Movement 
Bianco,  Ch.2s  Begin  Family.. 


16    Discussions  Family 

18     The  Chinese  Communist  Movement,  1921-35 
Bianco,  Ch-3;  Begin  Red  Stax  Over  QhiQa . 

23    Peasant  Nationalism  and  the  Si no-Japanese  War 
Bianco,  Chs.  cont.  Red  Star... 

25     Discussions  Bid  Star  Over  China 


*  ,.  .  . 


November 


Bianco,  Ch. 7;  Begin  Fanshen. 
1     Paper  Conferences 

6    Paper  Conferences 

13    Literature  and  Politics  in  New  China 
The  Hundred  Flowers  Movement 

15    The  Great  Leap  Forward  and  the  Sino-Soviet  Split^ 

20    The  Cultural  Revolution  (Bibliography  and  outline 
statement  due) 

27  Oral  presentation©    1  , 

29  Oral  present  at  ions  *\ 

4  Oral  presentations 

6  Oral  presentations     (Papers  due) 

10  Final  exam 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Portland  State  University 
History  407C 

Topics  in  the  History  of  Imperial  China 


t 


Linda  Walton 
Spring,  1981 


TEXTSs 


Hucker ,  Charles.     China  to.  Jl.850;  A  Shgr£  History. 
Wright,  Arthur.  gy^dlSffi  iD  GbiQ@§fi  BiskSC* 
Spence,  Jonathan.     Ih.e  Bgsfcfc  9t  WQffi^Q  W^QQ 
Gernet,  Jacques,     gaily  tifg  iQ  CMOS  fif  gvg  of 

the  Mongol  XnyagigQS,  12§Q-1276 
Ts'ao,  Hsueh-ch' in.     Dream  gf  th.g  gg<d[  Chamber 


k 


Since  this  cour&a  assumes  no  previous  background  in  Chinese 
history,  the  first  two  classes  will  be  devoted  to  overviews  of 
Chinese  history,  >  one  from  the  perspective 
historical  understanding  and  one  from  the 
traditional  Chinese  conceptions  of  their  past, 
eight  classes  will  focus  on  broad  topics  that 
entire  span  of  premodern  Chinese  history.  The 
these  topics  in  historical  context  is  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  the  complexity  and  change  in  Chinese  society  and 


of  contemporary 
perspecti ve     ■ of 
the    f oi lowing 
range    over  the 
exploration  of 


civilization 
of  the  course, 


in  the  past «     and  this  understanding  is  the  purpose 


By    the  second  class  meeting   (7  April)  each  student    will  select 
one    of     the  eight  topics  according  to  his  or  her     interests  and 
prepare    a    bibliography     (10-15  sources)  on  the    subject  to 
handed     in     on       the  day  the  topic  is  discussed     in  class, 
student (s)  will  also  make  a  presentation  at  the  beginning  of 
class    on    his/her    understanding  of  the  various  aspects  of 
topic  treated  in  the  literature  cited  in  the  bibliography, 
bibliography    and    presentation  will  be  evaluated  as  30".  of 
final  -grade  and  will  be  the  basis  of  the  final  paper,  which 
'due  during  the  examination  period  and  evaluated  as  SO/,  of 


be 
The 
the 
the 
Thi  s 
the 
will 
the 

Inatjgrade.       The  remaining  20%  of  the  final  grade  will  be-  based 
Ml  ^c  lass  participation  during  the  course  of  the  term.     since  this 
■iPl- * nar    all  students  must  take  an  active    role    in  class 
fscussi on    after  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  term.       And  since  we 
S^^t^only  once  a  week,     everyone  is  expected  to  attend  all  of  the 
J«p  }XJ -Only  one  excused  absence  will  be  allowed  on  the  basis  of 
llness    or  some  equally  serious  reason.       Failure  to  appear  for 
Be "present at ion  means  that  a  student  must  either  drop  the  course 
*'*aii  it. 


t  * 


The  Pattern  of  th*2  Chinese  Past; 
Hi  stor  i  cal  Per spect  i  vc? 


A  Conte«ip orary 


Hucker,  Ch:ma  to  1350  (entire). 

the  Chinese  Pasts     The  Confucian 


The  Pattern  of 
Perspective 

Loewe,  Michael , 
(reserve) 


IfflegCiSl  GtliQ§?  PP*  276-300. 


«5 
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SHORT  QUIZ  ON  HUCKER 
April         14    Confucianism,  the  State,  and  Social  Order 

Bodde,  Derk,   "Basic  Concepts  of  Chinese  Law" 
in  Proceedings  of  £he  American.  Pt2iiosgEhical 
§S£i§£Y.  107i 85,  pp.  375-39S  (reserve) 
deBary,  W.T. ,  ed.  Sources  o£  Chin gee  Iradition, 
Chs.   II,V,VI-  (reserve) 

21    Family,  Clan  and  Community 


Meskill,  John,  ed.,  Aq  laiCSaysUOG  tS  CtliQgSg  V^3? 

Siy.il i£s£iQQ»  PP-  342-378.  (reserve) 
U»ng7  Olga, "chiQgse  family  and  Society,  pp.  3-36. 

(reserve)  .  *:  -j.  ■ 

.  .   Liu,  Hui-chen  Wang,   "An  Analysis  of  Chinese  Clan  f.u-yi 

Ruless     Confucian  Theories  in  Action"  in  Nivision 

and  Wright,  eds. ,  Conf uci anism  in  Acti on, 

pp.  63-96. 


Hay 


28    Clas»s,  Status,  and  Social  Mobility 

Loewe,   Irneerial  China,  pp.   120-149.  (reserve) 
Ch'u  T'ung-tsu,   "Chinese  Class  Structure  and  its 
Ideology"  in  Fairbank,  ed.,  ChiQ§se  Ihought  and 
Institutions,  pp.  235-250.  (reserve) 
Menzel 7  Johanna,  ed.  Jhe  Chinege  giyii  Service, 
pp.   1-8,  22-40;  67-75.  (xerox) 

5    Buddhism  and  Taoism 

Wright,   Buddhism  in  Chinese  History,  (entire; 
d&B^ryf       Sources    of    Chinese     Tradition,  Ch. 
(reserve) 

Wright,  Arthus,   "An  Historian's  Reflections  on  the 
Taoist  Tradition"  in  History  of  B£liai£QS  9 
(1969-70).  (reserve) 


IV 


it: 


? 12    Rebellion  and  Popular  Religion 

Yang,     CeK./    RglifiiQQ  in  Chinese  Society,     pp.  218- 

243-  (reserve) 
Qvermyer ,  Daniel ,   "Fol  k~Duddhist  Rel  i 910ns  Creation 
and  Eschatology  in  Medieval  Chinas   in  History  of 
gel igions  12   (1972),   p   -   42-70.  (reserve) 
Muramatsu,     Yuji,     "Some     Themes     in    Chinese  Rebel 
Ideologies"       in     Wright,       ed*,       The  £SQ±y£i§Q 
EeC§y^§tSG^   pp»   241-26?.    (xerox ) 

19    Rural  Life  in  Imperial  China 

Spence,  Jonathan*  The  Death  of  Wgm«n  Wang,  (entire) 


26    Urban  Life  in  the  Later  Imperial  Period 

ERIC  1    '  '   

7"°" 


June  r 


WIS*'- ' 


8EST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Gernet,  Jacques.  Daily  Ulffi  ID  SblQa  on  the  gve  qq 
the  Mongol   Invasions,  £2§Q-i2Z6«  (entire) 

Women,  Marriage  and  Sexual  Life  in  Imperial  China 

Ta'ao      H«ueh-ch'in»      firsdffl    e£    fcfefi    B§d    Cti§ffl&SC«  5* 

(entire)  • 
Ropp,    Paul,     "The  Seeds  of  Change:      Reflections  on 
the    Condition    of    women  in  the    Earl 9    and    Mid- * 


Ch'ing"  in  §iaQ§  2s  i   (1976-77).  (reserve) 
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:  Fa  i  t.*i  1  'ay  t  our 
:~*~c  i    3  ant_  sr  ••  1 7 « 


~ :  * ;~ l  IwSpk'-'lum  project  plan 


I.  TITLE:    The  £ff«c»s  :•-  20th  Centur.  Politics  en  Chtnese  art 

II.  LENGTH:    5-8  davi  .If  background  and  20th  century  both  done?  3-4  davs  if  just 
2T *h  centurv  section  *s  done.' 

III.  TARGET  AUDI ENCE:    Grades  9-1 2 

I','.    CURRICULUM  CONTENT:  Students  in  a  Chinese  History  and  Culture  course?  students 
;tydvinc  ejects  ot  revolutions  in  World  History  classes?  Art  History  classes 

'*.    FOCUS  OF  CURRICULUM i    Chinese  art  has  been  influenced  by  many  factors  over  the 
Bait  two  thousand  years.    While  providing  a  background  to  the  origins  of 
calligraphy,  to  the  development  of  traditional  Chinese  art  (ink  on  silk/paper), 
f.3.,or  themes  of  this  art  fountains,  landscape,  bamboo),  along  with  Buddhist  cave 
the    major  focus  of  this  project  will  be  to  show  the  effects  of  20th  century 
jC\  » t  ics  on  Ch  inese  ar t . 

"'.    30ALS  OP  THE  CURRICULUM:    Students  will  have  developed  a  general  background 
-.r.ow'.edge  of  trad.tional  Chinese  art  that  will  enable  them  to  draw  conclusions  about 
-  cm  art  was  affected  by  the  uos  and  downs  o?  Chinese  oolit.'cs  during  the  20th 

century. 

•JJI.    OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  CURRICULUM?      In  order  to  understand  the  effects  of  20th 
century  oolitic*  on  Chinese  art,  student?  will  need  to  become  familiar  with  the 
seueiopment  of  Chinese  art  over  the  previous  2000  years.    Therefore,  earlier  lessons 
■must  be  taught  <4-5  days  at  the  beginning  of  a  Chinese  History  and  Culture  course  or 
as  D3Ckground  material   immediately  preceding  the  introduction  of  this  topic)  which 
vould  include  the  following  goals! 

A.    OBJECTIVES  FG3  BACKGROUND  CURRICULUM j    DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHINESE  ART  TO  THE 
20TH  CENTURY 

1.  OPTIONAL:    Student*  •••  i  1 1  become  familiar  with  the  techniques  of 
Chinese  calligraphy  as  a  form  of  art,  including  an  identification  of 
the  "Four  Treasures"  (paper,  brush,  ink  and  stone) 

MATERIALS:    Fun  with  Chinese  Characters.  1.2.3 

2.  OPTIONAL:    Students  will  be  ?'^le  to  identify  Buddhist  cave 
paintings/sculpture  and  wi  M  be  able  to  explain  its  effect  on  the 
development  of  Chinese  art 

MATERIALS:    Articles  from  B#  t  J  ino  Review  on  Cunhuang  cave  art,  'Jo). 
31,  Nos  9,  11,  12;  pictures  from  books  on  Chinese  art;  slides  made 
from  these  pictures 

3.  Students  will  be  able  to  identify  key  characteristics  of  Chinese 
painti-g  from  the  Tang  Dynasty  to  the  mid-l^th  ctntur*-  »r.<i  wU  1  be 
able  tocompare  and  contrast  this  Eastern  art  with  examples  of  Western 
art  developed  during  the  same  period 

MATERIALS:    any  art'books  that  contain  earir  samples  of  Chinese  as 
i-«ell  a  =  Western  art:  slides  that  can  be  purchased  -from  any  of  the 
major  art  galleries  in  Wash  t  r,g  ton/New  York/etc  (Sackler  and  Freer 
Galleries  in  Washington  have  slides  on  Chinese  art>:  Heart  of  the 
Dragon ,  chacter  on  "Creating:     Ink,  Bamboo  ar.ej  Rock' 
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2.     OB  J£lT:  'H: :  £  —  '1':  Cr  :?TH  CETHJP*  POLITICS  ?l  CHINESE  ART 

c*w-B,n»3  .  tl*  t*  it-' ■  4c  id'   '  *«  examples  of  r.cn~tr  adi  t  tonal  art 
ir     :5-jc*-J  into  If..r-j  ■  r.  the  .iOth  centurv  before  1  i  oer  at  i  on  ; 
-cc-D' :ck  rr  social. st  resist  ss.ntings  free  the  Soviet 

Un  i  v  n 

2.  Students  Mill  be  familiar  with  Mao's  1942  speech  on  the  nrts  and  the 
earl,.  effects  of  *.he  cciwnun  i  st  resolution  on  the  direct  an  of  Chinese 
art 

3.  Students  will  be  able  to  identify  the  acceptable/non-acceptable  -forms 
of  art  during  the  Cultural  Revolution 

4.  Students  will  be  exposed  to  the  direction  of  Chinese  art  since  197© 

JIII.    TYPES  OF  ACTIVITIES/INFORMATION  TO  BE  INCLUDED  FOR  THE  EFFECTS  OF  2CTH 
CENTURY  POLITICS  ON  CHINESE  ART 

Write  term    "revolution-  on  board:    Students  will  be  asked  to  react  to  this 
term  and  reactions  will  be  placed  on  board  <  INTENTION}    Usually  students  do 
not  realize  a  cultural  effect  can  take  place  in  a  political  revolution;  I'm 
hoping  that  no  connections  will  be  made  with  art  but  if  they  a^e,  we'll 
direct  the  lesson  from  there) 

8.    Since  this  curriculum  project  may  be  taught  3-10  weeks  after  the  earlier 
lessons  on  traditional  Chinese  art  <I  recommend  teaching  traditional  art  at 
the  same  time  as  the  20th  century  art  to  provide  more  continuity),  students 
will  begin  by  looking  at  a  couple  of  examples  of  this  art  to  discuss  what 
the  purpose  of  the  artist  was  in  doing  the  painting,  what  the  content/theme 
was,  and  whether  they  feel  the  artist  was  successful   in  achieving  his/her 
goal  . 

ENCLOSED  SLIDES  ttl-7 

SLIDES  1-3?    TRADITIONAL  LANDSCAPES 
SLIDES  4-7:    TRADITIONAL  SUBJECTS 

C«    Show  examples  of  wood-block  prints  and  socialist  realist  paintings  from 
books/slides  on  Chinese  <and  Soviet)  art;  slides  can  be  made  by  taking 
pictures       the  appropriate  works  from  a  good  art  book.    Effore  any 
information  is  given  or.  the  works,  I  again  will  be  asking;    :.Jhat  do  you 
-feel  the  artist  is  tr.ing  to  do  in  this  work?    Examine  the  content  of  the 
work.    After  reading  about  this  type  of  art  in  any  one  of  the  references  on 
Chinese  art,  I  will  then  lead  a  discussion  on  whether  the  artist  was 
successful  in  achieving  his/her  goal. 

ENCLOSED  SLIDES  88-9:    WOOD-BLOCK  SLIDES  FROM  ART  BOOKS 

D.  Read  and  discuss  Mao's  1*42  speech  at  Yunan  on  the  purpose  of 
art/literature  in  a  soc'ial'st  society 

E.  Analyze  the  art  of  the  l?50's-1976,  especially  the  peasant  paintings  from 
Hu:,ian  Countv,    This  can  be  done  by  looking  at  examples  of  peasant  art  in 
Joan  Cohen  s  book    The  New  Chinese  Paintmo.  1949-1986,  by  making  slides 
from  this  or  other  books  and  studying  those,  or  studying  peasant  paintings 
themselves  purchased  sn  Huxian  County,    Students  will  analyze 

similar ities  'differences  in  content,  style  and  message  intended  as  compared 
and  con  tr -s :  tec*  to  <??r,:*r  morks  studied. 
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f.  TACHER  PREPARATION:  Read  artic'e:-  >"«  Art  tnternat.onsl  b«  Ellen  Lamg  o*" 
"Chinese  Peasant  Painting"  and  Michael  Sullivan  "New  Directions  in  Chinese 
nrt" 

3,    Read  selected  biographies  of  Chinese  artists  affected  by  Cultural 

Revolution  from  Joan  Cohen  s  The  New  Chinese  Paint  mo,  19*?-1?S4.  Discuss 
the  reasons  why  artists  and  their  works  were  rebuked  and  how  their  lives 
were  affected. 

n.    Reaomg  from  Todd  Campbell  "Tradition  Revived:    Contemporary  Chinese 
Painting"  -from  US-China  Review.  November-December  1986.    Identify  what 
types  of  work  artists  in  China  have  been  doing  since  1974  and  react  to  them 
as  a  class  and  as  individuals. 


I .    Pel ated  act  m>  >  t  s  es: 

1.  Essay:    What  effects  do  you  feel  political  developments  of  past  fifty 
years  will  have  on  Chinese  Artists? 

2.  'Essay:    Compare  and  contrast  Chinese  art  before  the  20th  cer.tury  to 

works  created  in  the  20th  :entury. 

3.  Discussion:  proposals  could  we  make  to  guarantee  that  artistic 
treasures  are  not  destroyed? 

4.  For  one  (or  more)  of  tne  works  we  studied,  write  a  ooem  about  the  wor* 
c-r  3i  essay  reacting  to  the  work.      If  the  work  <*as  not  titled, 
especial*-  the  peasant  paintings  on  Slides  li-lz,  create  a  title  before 
i'tr  1 1 1  ng  a  poem . 

5.  Have  students  do  their  own  examples  of  any  type  of  Chinese  art  basea  on 
some  theme/subject  we  have  studies  in  our  Chinese  History  and  Culture 
course 

MATERIALS  NEEDED  FOR  "HE  CURRICULUM: 

A.    Books  on  Chinese  art,  such  as  Mary  Tregear  s  Chinese  Art 


B.  Background  mater i a'  needed: 

1.  Slides.  Buddhist  Cave  art  <0r  pictures  can  be  substituted);  slides  cn 
Chinese  art  from  Sung  Dynasty  to  19'0's  <Can  be  purcnssed  at  Sackler 
Gallery  in  Washington).    Prints  can  be  substituted  as  weT 

2.  p,e jjj  no  Pe1* 1  ew  articles,  *-*ol  •  Si.  1*  9?  H,  12 

3.  Alasdair  Cle-re's  Heart  of  the  Draoon  and  the  "idee  of  it— Chapter  on 
"Creating" 

C.  Hand-Gut  o*  Mao';  So**cn  at  lunan  «n  19-2  (John  Sittings   Wt«  from  Zhjn*L 
Yesterda>  a"  -  ~czi.- 

D.  Pictures/slides  on  actus1  paintings  of  20th  centur.  art 

E.  „  MUST:    Joan  Cohen  ;  Tf.«  Ne.u  Ch  ■  nts*  .  fj  j  n  t  j  no .  -»49-l»3f    'Can  ce  orderec" 
•  rcrr,  Ch.na  zC'.Vt   J^-d  Per  .' ££-0**  S"1 
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r.    ,;P'r!  ?>i*L :    V'er  Johns::"  L;--r:.-s  *r  t  ;1e  "Chine;*  Feasant  -aintin^, 

-x.i'.lar  *r.i  =r ote* I . •  '  :-3a*grt      rernat » onal    ^Vli'!,  .'an -March  P54 

t'C   '-'icner  ere?  ?*?*■  3*  ?nd  r^svSrCh  -Skate**  *O0  ;'t<>olved  -for 

regular  : '  ?--r:  c  ~,  use    *        ::<  •  n  •  c**  • 

3.    OPTIOfiAL:    Michael  SuUi«»r,-s  article   'Hew  Directions  in  Chinese  Art"  -frorc 
Art  International,  Vol  25  1-2.  i?82    •  Good  -for  teacher  preparation  and 
research  m-st^na's  too    nvol<«ed  -for  reoulsr  classroom  *j=*  .n  my  opinion/ 

ri.    US-China  Review,  Novefnoer -Decemeer  l?8d.    Article  on  "Tradition  Revived: 
Contemporary  Chinese  Painting" 


SKIUS  EMPHASIZED 

A.  Know! edge ;  Periods  o-f  development  in  Chinese  art,  especially  that  dictated 
by  political  upheavals  o-f  the  20th  century;  Mao's  speeches  concerning  role 
o-f  art  in  revolution;  biographical  Knowledge  o-f  Key  artists 

B.  Compare/contrast  the  development  o-f  Western  art  to  Chinese  art 

C.  Analysis  and  evaluation;    ejects  o-f  revolution  on  artistic  development, 
past,  present  a'id  -future;  discussion  c-f  what  students  -feel,  -for  each  group 
o-f  slides  or  paintings  we  look  at,  what  the  artist's  purpose/theme  is,  the 
content  on  each  work,  and  whether  the  artist  achieved  his/her  purpose 

Z>.  ^esthetic:  writing  pcems  about  some  oi  the  art  studies;  doing  own  examples 
c-f  various  -forms  o-f  art 

E.    Future  e-f-fects:    predictions  on  the  direction  o-f  Chinese  art  currently  and 
what  can  be  done  to  orctect  art  -from  the  e-f-fects  o-f  another  Cultura' 
Reyol ut  i on 


XI.    REQUIRED  READINGS: 


A. 

R^k^rmind!      Thr*e  articles  from  Bei.iino  Ret'ie**: 

*  Great  jr.  g:f  chapter  in 

Heart  o-f  the  Draoon 

B. 

Mao's  1942  speech 

r 

w  * 

Qciartsri  »rHAn«  4rc,r*  Jean  Csh*ft   *  The  ri?w  Ch'n* 

s*  Pain* .np  :?4*-l*34 

D. 

Article  irom  US-China  Review.  November -Dec ember  1 

-96  "Tradition  Revived 

Contemporary  Chinese  Minting* 

E. 

Max  be  requi^ed/opti  onal  ;    two  articles  iron  nri 

Internat  i  anal 

XI I.    EVALUATION  Or  "HE  C'JRRICL'LLM 

A.    E'.'hLUATION  OF  £TU?EflT;i    STUDS  JT*  SHOULD : 

:,    Se  ?ole  to  ident  *<  t-.ces  o+  a-t  wort-  t-  looking  at  d'-f-fe-'ent  examples 
then  the*-  hawe  seen  pre** t ousl 
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j.-f  *or.T.  •  :.ivn  £  3 '  r.  *  c  res  ,  Doetrr- «  »hcrt 


-  ♦  .   r<  -  a  H 

2.    E*  tD  es'Wi         *  '  e  •:  t :  so'iti.al  iei'el  o&men  *  •  m  China 

r?--*  -.ar  .:-n  CNn*:e  ?r  i    -  t?\e  20  th  :*nt:.-« 


B.     EVALUATION  OF  THIS  UNIT  AND  THE  TEACHING  OP  IT: 

1.  ; tucien  t  s  will  be  asWed  to  ei-d'suate  the  materials  used    n  this  unit: 
the  boDKS «  readings,  slides,  paintings 

2.  Students  wM*  be  asked  to  evaluate  the  different  teaching  strategies 
used 

acher  should  be  able  to  Get  a  reel  mo  for  what  materials  *ere 
useful/interest  i^g       well  >s  what  stri-teg'es  '«e^e  successful  <n 
determining  ^hat  aspects  cf  this  curri:ulum  should  be  re^-sed  in  the 
•future  teach  i  no  of  i  t 
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SCRIPT  TO  ACCOMPANY  SLIDES  FOR  FULBRIGHT  PROJECT 
FROM:    FAITH  VAUTOUR 

The  sixteen  slides  here  are  just  samples  that  can  be  replaced  by  *«^hing J^hers 
can  get  their  hands  on.    For  example,  there  are  many  books  with  better  PJ^res  of 
Chinese  art  than  I  have  here.     Six  of  the  slides  are  ^?£lur 
other  ten  are  taken  from  prints  and  scrolls  that  I  purchased  in  China.    The  Sackler 
and  Freer  Galleries  in  Washington,  0.  C.  also  have  slides  on  Chinese  art  that  can  be 
purchased  for  use  in  this  project. 

SLIDE  nil    "Poet  on  a  Clifftop."    By  Ming  Shen  Chou  <1427-15Q9>.    On  an  album  leaf, 
done  in  ink  on  paper.    Shoes  that  the  figure  is  still  not  as  i***"*  «  *" 
art  <Figure  is  actually  a  bit  larger  than  in  earlier  periods).    Taken  from  kHUHSfi. 
Art  by  Mary  Tregear. 

SLIDES  «2  and  *3.    These  are  slides  taken  from  prints  purchased  in  China,  ^hers 
can  use  these  to  show  more  traditional  landscapes  from  Chinese  art,  particularly  the 
misty  mountains  which  artists  used  to  create  depth  between  tlu  scene  in  the 
foreground  and  the  mountain  in  the  background. 

SLIDES  »4,  *5,  U,  and  #7.    These  are  also  taken  from  pr mts/scrol  1  s  purchased  in 
China.    Teachers  can  show  these  to  point  out  to  students  traditional  subject  matter 
in  early  Chinese  art-bamboo,  water  scene,  horse  and  philosopher  with  bamboo. 

3LI0ES  #8  and  «9.    These  are  examples  of  woodblock  art  in  the  1930's  following  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Realism  style.    Slide  88  is  entitled  "Roar  China"  by  L«  Hua,  done 
,n  i?35.    China  is  seen  as  a  blind-folded,  shackled  slave  having  only  to  roar  to 
express  pain.    The  purpose  was  to  propagandize  the  revolution  by  revea.ing  he 
suffering  of  the  masses.    Slide  #9,  untitled,  »s  by  Yang  Nawe,  in  1937.  This 
depicts  the  misery  of  the  famny  of  an  absent  soldier  called  into  the  Nationalist 
army.      <Can't  find  the  books  from  which  these  were  taken.) 

SLIDE  «10.    A  contemporary  painting  of  Mao  taken  from  Salisbury's  CHINA-Qne  Hundred 
Years  of  Revolution.    A  good  example  of  using  art  to  glorify  Mao. 

SLIDE  #U.    This  is  a  poster  painting  urging  the  Chinese  to  ^r^e^erof 
resources  to  make  advances  in  science  and  technology.    < taken  from  The  Heart  ot  .he 
Draoon. 

SLIDE  *12.    This  is  a  slide  entmed  "Landscape  after  a  Poem  by  Mao  Tse-Tung" ,  done 
by  Li  Keran  in  1964.    An  ink  and  color  on  paper,  this  shows  how  artists  w*™ 
promoting  Mao's  thoughts  in  their  works.    Ever,  so,  Li  was  sent  to  the  country  d 
for  a  year  of  labor  reform,  »■ :  s  fam.ly  exiled  to  remote  areas,  for  paintings  nice 
this  because  they  were  considered  a  negative  example  of  reactionary  art  caueo 
"Black  Painting"  by  Mao'*  wife  Jiang  Qing.  (From  Tregear's  Chinese  ArtA? 

SLIDES  *13,  »14i  **5-  and  #16"    These  are  all  slides  taken  from  the  peasant  art  that 
I  purchased  in  China.    This  was  the  art  promoted  by  Jiang  Qing  as  the  only  true  art 
of  the  cultural  revolution.    Teachers  can  do  a  lot  w*th  these,  including  having 
students  identify  how  this  art  differs  from  traditional  art,  identifying  the  key 
ingredients  in, this  type  of  painting,  giving  titles  to  the  paintings,  and  writing  a 
0  poem  describing  the  painting.  f>f.*'l 
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REPORT  ON  DUNHUANG  (I) 

A  Grotto  Treasure  House 


This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  lf60Q-y ear-old  Dunhuamg  Buddhist  grottoes,  their 
history  f  present  appearance  and  the  research  being  done  into  them — Ed. 

by  Our  Correspondent  Ling  Yang 


The  world's  largest,  best- 
preserved  treasure  house  of 
Buddhist  art  is  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  China,  in  Dunhuang, 
Gansu  Province,  which  was  an 
important  city  on  the  MSilk 
Road."  It  is  now  a  major  centre 
for  studying  China's  society, 
culture  and  international  ex- 
changes in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Mogao  Grottoes  in  Dun- 
huang house  many  murals  and 
statues  going  right  from  the  fourth 
century  through  the  next  one 
thousand  years,  a  unique  place  in 
China.  "The  work  here  is  oi  very 
high  artistic  value  and  embodies 
the  styles  of  different  ages, 
reflecting  the  progress  of  China's 
art  history,"  say  two  art  historians 
who  were  here  last  September  to 
take  part  in  the  first  inicrmuionai 
forum  on  grotto  archaeology  and 
ari. 

The  caves  of  the  Mogao 
Grottoes  riddle  the  I.WH^metre- 


long  stone  cliff  like  a  honeycomb. 
Recently  changes  have  taken 
place  in  these  grottoes — every 
cave  now  has  an  aluminium  alloy 
door  equipped  with  double  spring 
locks.  Large  plates  of  organic  glass 
stand  like  screens  in  front  of  some 
of  the  murals  and  statues.  The 
guide  says  that  although  these 
caves  are  located  in  remote  desert, 
still  an  average  of  one  thousand 
people  come  to  visit  them  every 
day.  The  effects  of  this  influx  in 
recent  years  have  been  more 
damaging  than  the  natural  erosion 
of  centuries,  and  the  glass  screens 
were  erected  two  years  ago  with  a 
donation  of  HKSIO  million  from 
Shao  Vifu  of  Hong  Kong. 

fn  two  whole  days  of  visiting 
ca%c  after  cave,  I  only  saw  one- 
tenth  of  the  492  grottoes. 

There  are  paintings  on  the  waits, 
corridors,  niches  and  even  ceilings 
of  e\e.y  grotto.  There  arc  also 
same  siauies.    Although  many 


centuries  have  passed,  the  colours 
of  the  murals  and  statues  arc  siiU 
clear.  The  colours  of  the  top  layer 
of  some  early  murals  have  faded, 
underneath  the  reddish  brown  and 
black  lines  are  easily  visible.  These 
works  have  the  charm  of  f ree,  bold 
use  of  line  and  colour. 


Mural  Paintings 

I  was  very  impressed  by  the 
painting  of  Satttfa  feeding  himself 
to  a  tigress  in  Grotto  No,  254,  The 
guide  cxpiai  ned  the  story  of  the  big 
wall  to  visitors;  While  three 
princes  are  playing  on  a  mountain, 
they  see  under  the  cliff  a  starving 
tigress  about  to  eat  her  own  cubs 
for  shr?  has  nothing  to  feed  them 
with.  The  kind-hearted  Prince 
Sattva  sends  his  two  older 
brothers  off  on  some  errand,  strips 
naked  and  lies  in  front  of  the 
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luiatnmniro  ot  their  ideal  world. 

Other  muruls  depict  historical 
e\entv  Mich  as  the  ruler  of  ihc 
focal  Tubo  people  (ancient 
Tibetan*)  in  the  ninih  century 
listening  to  a  preacher,  and  the 
•  rebel  armv  Sed  h>  a  local  leader 

Zhang  Yiehao  marching  against 
the  domination  of  another  ethnic 
group. 

I  chose  to  concentrate  on  the 
depiction  of  Apsaras.  These  are 
regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the 
best  artistic  images  in  Dunhuang. 
It  is  said  that  these  pretty  fairies 


tigress.  But  the  tigress  is  too  weak 
to  eat.  Sattva  climbs  back  up  the 
mountain,  slits  his  throat  and 
throws  himself  off  the  cliff.  The 
tigress  laps  the  blood  and  thus 
revived  finds  the  strength  to  cat 
the  body-  When  the  two  older 
brothers  come,  they  find  only  the 
skeleton*  Their  parents  bring  back 
the  bones  and  enshrine  them  in  a 
stupa  to  be  worshipped.  The 
prince  is  Sakyamuni — the  foun- 
der of  Buddhism — in  a  former 
incarnation. 

The  story  is  depicted  on  the  one 
wall  very  cleverly.  The  scenes  of 
different  time  and  space  are  not 
arranged  sequentially,  vertically 
or  horizontally  which  can  be  easily 
analysed,  and  yet  the  seeming 
haphazardness  does  make  sense. 
After  the  painting  which  shows 
Prince  Sattva  feeding  himself  to 
the  tigress  and  leaving  a  skeleton, 
comes  the  scene  of  the  parents 
crying  over  the  prince  while 
holding  his  whole  body.  The  scene 
is  filled  with  a  tragic  solemn 
atmosphere.  I  cannot  but  admire 
the  artistic  imagination  and  skills 
of  a  millenium  ago. 

It  is  said  that  the  total  mural 
space  in  Dunhuang  is  over  45.000 
square  metres,  if  linked  together, 
the  paintings  would  extend  across 
30  VI  -ji  metres.  The  grottoes  tell 
stones  ;  om  Buddhist  sutras.  of 
various  Buddhist  ceremonies  and 
many  sages  and  their  retinues. 
There  are  paintings  on  the  "pure 
land  of  the  West."  how  demons 
are  subdued  and  symbolic  pictures 
of 500  bandits  becoming  Buddhas. 
reflecting  the  ancient  people's  rich 
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flying  in  the  sky  with  their  long 
skirts  and  sashes  trailing  behind 
them  appear  when  the  Buddha  is 
bom,  becomes  a  monk,  preaches 
and  dies.  They  appear  either  as 
retinue  or  guardians,  scattering 
flowers  or  playing  musk:  as  a  show 
of  respect  to  the  Buddha.  The 
images  of  Apsaras  in  the  early 
stages  in  the  fourth  century  are  less 
sophisticated  and  heavier,  and 
they  seem  to  move  slowly.  After 
the  sixth  century  the  Apsaras  are 
streamlined  and  they  give  off  the 
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feeling  of  graceful  flight,  ft  is  said 
that  there  arc  4.500  different 
images  of  Apsaras  in  the 
Dunhuang  grottoes. 


Sculptures 

In  Grotto  No .328,  !  could  not 
but  be  amazed  by  the  skill  of  our 
ancient  artists  in  modelling  a 
particular  group  of  statues  set  in  a 
niche.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good 


example  of  sculpture  during  tbe 
height  of  the  Tang  Dynasty  <6I1~ 
907).  The  group  of  statues  art 
often  worshipped  as  the  not 
representative  images  hi  the 
Buddhist  world,  so  they  are  seen  in 
many  of  the  Dunhuang  grottoes. 
In  this  group,  Sakyatnuni  sits  in 
the  middle  of  the  niche,  solemn 
ami  peaceful,  with  his  bright 
kasaya  closely  fitted  to  hts  body. 
His  eves  look  slightly  downward 
his  tips  seem  to  move,  preaching 
Buddhist  philosophy.  On  his  ten 
stands  his  most  faithful  disciple 
Kasyapa  whose  wrinkled, 
weather-beaten  face  and  dosed 
.  lips  canned  hide  his  pleasure  aL 
being  in  his  position.  On  the 
Buddha's  right  stands  another 
disciple,  Ananda,  whose  pretty, 
smiling  face  shows  a  care-free 
attitude  in  contrast  to  Kasyapa. 
Two  Bodhssattvas  sit  on  lotus 
platforms  by  the  two  disciples, 
with  one  leg  hanging  down  and  the 
other  up,  with  the  foot  resting  on 
the  opposite  knee.  Their  plump, 
smooth  faces,  slender  fingers, 
graceful  shyircss  tell  of  feminine 
gentleness.  Beneath  their  lotus 
platforms  kneel  two  other  religi- 
ous images  (it  is  a  pity  that  only 
one  is  left  there,  tin?  other  is 
abroad).  They  are  carved  simply 
with  heads  slightly  upturned,  in 
bold  and  vigorous  style.  They  are 
clothed  in  clourful,  compactly 
designed  skirts. 

Each  of  the  2,400  colour  statues 
in  the  Mogao  Grottoes  has  its  own 
characteristics.  The  grottoes  are 
accepted  as  China's  largest,  most 
systematic  and  most  valuable 
collection  of  sculpture.  The  image 
of  Sakyamuni  in  his  Nirvana  in 
Grotto  No.  158  leaves  its  visitors 
with  an  unforgettable  impression. 
He  lies  dignified  and  peaceful  on 
his  right  side,  with  right  elbow  and 
hand  under  his  head.  He  has  a 
reddish  plump  face,  half  closed 
eyes  and  he  is  smiling.  There  are 
many  mourners  on  the  mural 
behind  !  im.  Some  are  crying: 
some  arc  desperate  and  scared: 
some  are  so  ama/erf  that  they  do 
not  k  now  how  to  act ;  some  seem  to 
he  denying  the  whole  thing  —  In 
front  of  this  magnificent  dramatic 
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wcnc*  the  great  philosopher  looks 
especially  magnanimous  and  free 
of  regret  The  painter's  depiction 
or  Sakyamuni's  calm  and  confi- 
dent pose,  !  think,  is  the  acme  of 
perfection.  Wandering  in  front  of 
this  1 5. 8- met  re-long  statue,  I 
enjoyed  the  art  from  different 
angles  and  different  distances.  I 
could  not  believe  that  this  was  a 
death-bed  picture  of  a  man  in  his 
80s,  it  looked  more  like  a  sleeping 
beauty  who  was  dreaming  of  her 
sweet  memories.  Our  ancient 
artists  often  feminized  the  Bud- 
dha, by  giving  him  a  thin, 
georgette-like  kasaya  to  show  the 
quiet  full-figured  body,  to  present 
elegance  in  a  holy  atmosphere. 

Another  example  is  the  26- 
metre-high  sitting  Buddha  carved 
on  the  side  of  Grotto  No.  130 
which  covers  only  10  square 
metres.  Buddha's  right  hand  rests 
on  his  knee  and  his  left  hand  is 
raised  upward.  Looking  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cave,  one  can  sec  the 
Buddha's  face  very  clearly,  kind 
yet  solemn.  When  my  eyes  met  hit, 
I  got  a  sense  of  bis  mystery, 
greatness  and  willingness  to  pant 
whatever  is  requested.  When  I  was 
climbing  on  the  top  level  of  the 
passage  dug  on  the  cliff  leading  to 
the  cave,  I  could  see  the  upper  part 
of  the  statue  from  the  side.  His 
face  was  not  so  plump  as  1  had 
seen  it  from  the  bottom  of  the 
grotto.  The  lines  of  the  eyebrows, 
eye  sockets,  bridge  of  the  nose,  the 
lips  and  ears'  shapes  all  became 
deeper  and  rougher.  The  fingers 
seemed  too  long  and  their 
proportion  to  the  palm  not  as 
correct  as  they  seemed  from  a 
distance.  !  imagine  that  when  the 
artisans  carved  the  statue,  they 
intended  it  to  be  that  way,  working 
for  a  distant  perspective  while 
close  at  hand.  1  could  not  but 
admire  their  superb  skills. 

Architecture 

The  architecture  of  the  grottoes 
is  no  less  important  than  the  art 
inside.  From  far  outside  one  can 
see  several  wooden  eaves  stretch- 
ing out  of  the  grottoes.  Built  in  the 


tenth  century,  they  are  China's 
oldest  wooden  structures  still 
extant. 

The  structures  inside  these 
grottoes  clearly  reflect  foreign 
influence  mixed  with  the  style  of 
central  China.  They  are  gems  of 
China's  building  art. 
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Grotto  No.  17,  one  of  the 
Mogao  Grottoes,  is  also  known  as 
the  ^Scriptures'  Vault.0  It  is  a 
rather  small  cave  about  one  metre 
above  the  ground.  Originally,  the 
entrance  to  the  cave  was  sealed, 
and  disguised  by  murals  painted 
on  the  outer  watt.  In  1900,  a  monk 
wandering  then  discovered  it  by 
accident  Inside  he  found  treasure 
stored  there  by  monks  about  one 
thousand  years  before  for  safe 
keeping.  The  hoard  included 
ancient  hand-copied  Buddhist 
books  ami  sutras,  manuscripts, 
vernacular  literary  works,  secular 
decorative  art  works  on  silk, 
Confucian  and  Taoist  classics, 
geographical  notes,  contracts, 
letters,  bills  and  other  documents. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  items  was  40,000* 

The  materials  document  the 
religion,  history,  literature,  art 
and  the  people's  life  of  China's 
ancient  feudal  society.  Their 
discovery  excited  the  world,  and 
was  regarded  as  important  in  the 
study  of  human  civilization  and 
Chinese  art  history. 

By  the  time  of  the  discovery, 
China  was  in  the  darkest  stages  of 
its  last  feudal  dynasty,  the  Qing. 
Foreign  explorers  and  imperialists 
came  to  China  in  their  droves,  and 
took  away  Dunhuang  treasures. 

In  1905,  the  Russian,  V.  A, 
Obruchev,  exchanged  six  boxes  of 
household  goods  for  two  bundles 
*  of  manuscripts  and  some  silk 
paintings.  Nine  years  later  his 
compatriot,  S,  F,  Oldenburg,  took 
many  handcopicd  books  in 
Chinese  and  Huihu  (ancient 
Uygur),  numerous  colour  statues 
and  silk  paintings.  He  drew  a 
sketch  map  of  443  grottoes  and 


took  mote  than  2.000 
photographs. 

After  1907,  Aurd  Stein,  a 
Hungarian  from  Great  Britain, 
went  to  Dunhuang  several  times. 
He  carted  away  over  30  eases  of 
relics*  including  over  ISO  em- 
broidered silk  pieces,  some  500 
paintings,  and  nearly  10,000  hand- 
copied  or  {Hinted  books  and 
sutras. 

The  French  Paul  PetHot  went 
there  in  1908.  He  knew  Chinese 
and  chose  6,000  books  and  sutra 
manuscripts  which  Stein  bad 
ignored  but  which  were  more 
valuable,  and  took  several 
handled  photographs  of  import- 
ant murals.  Some  of  these  murals 
were  damaged  later  by  White 
Russian  troops  who  fled  there* 

Japanese  and  Germans  came 
"loo.  Langdon  Warner,  an  Amer- 
ican, came  in  1 924.  He  used  glue  to 
peel  away  26  exquisite  murals, 
which  covered  an  area  of  three 
square  metres.  He  also  took  away 
a  couple  of  the  best  statues  of  the 
Tang  Dynasty  period. 

Today,  all  that  stolen  treasure 
(two-thirds  of  the  total  dis- 
covered) is  stored  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  French  national 
museums,  and  archives  and 
museums  in  the  USSR,  India  and 
the  United  States. 

The  other  8,600  incomplete 
hand-copied  sutras  at*J  other 
relics  are  kept  in  the  National 
Library  of  China  in  Beijing. 

For  decades  the  sutras,  docu- 
ments and  relics  from  the  Mogao 
Grottoes  have  been  the  focus  of 
attention  and  interest  all  over  the 
world.  Hence  the  emergence  of  a 
branch  of  science — 
Dunhuangology,  Scientists  from 
more  than  20  countries  are 
studying  it.  In  China  where 
Dunhuangology  originates,  its 
study  has  extended  in  recent  years. 

The  Dunhuang  Research  In- 
stitute located  by  the  grottoes  is 
home  to  dozens  of  Dunhuang 
experts.  The  institute  has  become 
a  powerful  centre  of  academic 
excellence  and  thus  earned  the 
right  to  sponsor  the  1987 
international  forum  on  grotto 
archaeology  and  art.  a 
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A;  i he  hcainmnj!.  I  *»n1>  meant 
to  irs  But  alter  I  hee.in  wnunu.  1 
started  to  feel  1  had  returned  to  the 
places  *herc  I  shared  >car>  uiih 
my  comrades  and  loved  ones. 
Thoughts  heean  to  gu^h  from  my 
mind  like  a  fountain.9*  Zhu  said. 

During  those  days  she  put  a!! 
her  energy  into  writing.  Suffering 
a  great  deal  from  spinal  neuralgia, 
Zhu  could  hardly  sit  at  her  desk. 
She  had  frequently  to  change  her 
writing  posture,  sometimes  stand* 
in^  and  sometimes  bending  on  her 
knees.  She  wrote  faster  and  faster, 
7,000  to  8.000  words  a  day.  It  took 
her  only  four  months  to  complete 
the  600,000-word  book. 

Another  of  her  works  is  Firing 
Red  Maple  Leaves.  In  direct  prose 
style,  it  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
of  a  number  of  veteran  proletarian 
revolutionaries,  including  Mao 
Zedong.  Zhu  De.  Zhou  EnlaL  Liu 
Shaoqi  and  Dong  Btwu,  This 
book  has  also  gained  wide 
popularity,  One  literary  critic 
comments:  "Working  and  living 
alongside  high-ranking  Party 
leaders  for  a  long  time  enables  the 
author  to  produce  a  natural  but 
meticulous  picture  of  the  leading 
figures." 

Zhu  s  270.000-word  novel.  .-I 
Sacred  and  Pure  Lose  describes  the 
pursuits,  changes  and  the  fate  ot 
the  youth  in  the  revolutionary 


haw  a;ea  and  Mi.ifigh.ii  when  the 
(ircat  Resolution  *a<*  at  a  low 
vhh  M  hope  it  will  help  today's 
voune  people  uain  an  understand- 
ing of  histors  and  hie."  Zhu  said. 

Dunne  the  past  decade,  /hu  has 
contributed  14  other  literary 
works,  including  the  autobio- 
graphical novels  Tftc  Spring  Dew 
Surtures  SL\  Tin9  Rosy  Clouds 
Accompany  Ste  and  The  Bright 
Sun  Shines  I  pm  Me,  and  a 
biography  Daybreak  and  Sunsci 
Glow.  Some  of  her  works  have 
been  translated  into  foreign 
languages.  In  recognition  of  her 
valuable  contributions.  the 
Chinese  Writers'  Associaton  re- 
cruited her  as  a  member  in 


'Disco  Makes  Ms  Young' 

Since  the  end  of  the  1960s.  Zhu 
has  lived  in  a  quiet  courtyard  near 
Beihai  Park  in  Beijing.  She  bore  no 
children,  having  undergone  a 
sterilization  operation  in  the  1930s 
in  Yanan.  She  was  perhaps  the 
only  Chinese  woman  to  have  the 
operation  at  that  time.  "Life  then 
was  very  tense  and  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient  to  have  chil- 
dren around  me,"  Zhu  said.  She 
dedicated  the  prime  of  her  life  to 
her  career  and  saved  the  lives  of 
many    rev  olutionary  fighters. 


mans  of  whom  later  became  high* 
r  rnkmu  officers  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army. 

In  the  early  1950s,  Zhu  adopted 
a  young  girl.  She  bought  her  a 
piano  and  also  found  a  tutor  for 
her.  Zhu  herself  al>o  practised  and 
could  later  play  very  well.  Today, 
when  she  is  tired,  she  likes  to  relax 
by  playing  Beethoven  or  Liszt.  *i 
like  Beethoven,  because  he  is 
deep."  Zhu  said. 

Zhu's  other  hobby  is  growing 
flowers  and  plants,  which  she 
thinks  can  fill  people  with  vitality. 
Her  favourites  are  roses,  narcissi 
and  vines. 

Zhu  now  lives  on  her  own,  but 
she  never  feels  lonely.  Many 
youn}!  people  come  to  visit  her  and 
listen  o  music  and  dance  with  her. 
Zhu  i<  not  only  good  at  Western 
balir  om  dancing  but  is  also  able 
to  i  .  x*  disco  very  welt  and  has 
earned  the  nickname  "queen  of 
disco/'  Zhu  said  disco  dancing 
makes  you  5hake  your  body,  the 
music  is  a  form  of  stimulation 
which  is  very  good  for  people  who 
Ml  over  a  desk  writing  all  day  long. 

Talking  about  her  writing,  Zhu 
said  she  never  expected  to  become 
an  outstanding  novelist  nor  to 
wuUr  the  pages  of  history.  "I  only 
wanted  to  present  my  experiences 
in  an  artistic  form.  1  hope  they  can 
help  enlighten  the  younper 
generation,"  she  concluded.  s 


Latest  Research  Results  of  Dunhuang  Art 

This  is  the  second  instalment  of  the  series  on  the  1,600-year-old  Dunhuang  Grottoes 
and  their  art.  The  first,  a  description  of  the  grottoes  and  their  story,  appeared  In  Issue 

No.  9— £tf. 


by  Our  Correspondent  Ung  Yang 

In  September  last  year  China 
sponsored    an  international 
seminar  on  the  Dunhuang  Cirot- 


toes  in  Gansu  Province,  northwest 
China.  Around  40  foreign  scholars 
from  ten  countries  and  regions 
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and  a  similar  number  of  their 
Chinese  counterparts  were  there. 
Some  >0  papers  uere  read  at  she 
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seminar  discussing  an.  aesthetics, 
archaeology .  religion .  history . 
architecture,  music,  dance  and 
foreign  eonucts. 


Artistic  Style 

Buddhism  and  Buddhist  art 
were  introduced  to  the  Western 
Regions  ut  H.in  Dynasty  term  for 
the  area  vuM  o!  Yumenguan. 
meludme  what  ts  now  Xinjiang 
and  parts  of  Central  Asia)  from 
India  via  the  Silk  Road  in  the  first 
eenturv  \|)  !  ocatcd  nght  on  the 
t/aravan  uu.v  linking  Central  Asm 
with  China.  I  he  |)iinhu.inc 
(ifoltiVs  K\amc  a  s,icied  place 
J. ir  HtiddhM  pd*M  ittts  and  a 
itihuial  I'jMlii' 

I  hi'  LMiMtoe*  Ui'U  t  af  U'*l  t*ut  <>l 
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ladders,  in  the  first  few  centuries  wet!  as  the  subsequent  changes 

a>  thev  were  being  created,  the  ideology,    local    customs  a 

frequent  political  upheavals  bases  aesthetic  value  resulted  in  rich 

and  the  population  migrations  as  varieties  of  style.  £ 

Hunting  ttw  W**tern  We*  Dynasty  (535-556). 
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in  his  |\ifvi.  I  Juan  Wenjie.  the 
picsidcnt  «»l  the  DuiihiKini!  \tt 
Research  Institute,  pointed  to  the 
way  the  grotto  murals  are 
examples  of  the  different  M>les 
prex Jient  in  the  first  vears  of 
the  grottoes  being  created,  i)uan 
believes  that  (he  evolution  of 
murals  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
development  of  the  Western 
Regions.  Central  Plains  and 
Dunhuang  art. 

The  earliest  murals  are  filled 
with  delicately  drawn  figure*  in 
foreign  costumes  whose  broad 
faces  show  prominent  cheekbones 
and  noses  set  high  on  the  face — 
suggesting  influence  of  f  ndian  and 
other  Western  Regions.  Later 
murals  depict  slender  figures  with 
*hort  faces  and  draped  in  tight 
baggy  robes  with  wide  sleeves.  The 
two  types  coexisted  tn  Dunhuang, 
tormina  a  style  which  was  not 
exact!)  Western  Regions",  nor 
Central  China's.  The  two  gradu- 
ail>  became  mixed  in  the  middle  of 
:he  Wh  eemury. 

Uuan  savs  that  the  murals  from 
rhe  first  vears  of  the  grottoes 
demonstrate  the  national  st\  le,  the 
time,  different  artistic  schools  and 
different  personal  Nt>!es.  The 
national   stvies  derive  from  a 


Fighting  tfce  Western  Wei  Dynasty. 
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number  of  dynasties,  the  messages 
in  'he  paintings  change  over  time. 
The  two  together  can  be  studied  in 
the  context  of  the  different 
painting  schools. 

Duan,  a  painter,  came  to 
Dunhuans  in  the  mid- 1940s.  Since 
then,  he  hascopied  and  studied  the 
murals,  and  familiarized  himself 
vxith  the  paintings  in  each  grotto. 
This  enables  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  experts  on 
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Dunhuangoiogy  today. 

Two  papers  at  the  seminar  were 
on  the  Sui  Dynasty  murals. 
Although  the  Sui  was  founded  in 
531  and  lasted  for  a  mere  37  years, 
about  100  grotto  caves  w  ere  dug  in 
that  period,  as  the  then  rulers  were 
fervent  Buddhists.  Thus  the  Sui 
carved  a  prominent  place  tor 
themselves  in  Dunhuang  grotto 
art  history. 

The  Tang  Dynasty  (618-907) 
murals  form  a  peak  in 
Dunhuang's  art-  Form,  spirit  and 
colour  are  belter  harmonized, 
resulting  in  a  far  more  typically 
Chinese  six  1c  than  in  earlier 
periods. 

In  his  paper  Lang  Shaojun.  a 
fine  arts  history  researcher  from 
Beijing,  agrees  that  the  murals  and 
sculptures  of  the  200-plus  Tang 
caves  are  the  grandest  and  most 
reliable  Tang  Dynasty  art  remain- 
ing, He  sees  their  style  as  an 
expression  of  the  self-confidence 
of  the  Chinese  nation  and  its 
highly  developed  spiritual  and 
materia!  life  at  the  time. 

Social  Factors 

Shi  Weixiang.  a  famous  painter 
and  senior  fine  arts  researcher. 
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examined  the  social  factors  which 
contributed  to  the  creation  of 
Dunhuang.  These  included  the 
nu  iring  of  the  Chinese  culture 
whicn  dates  back  to  five  centuries 
earlier. 

The  extensive  social  exchanges 
and  frequent  contacts  with 
China's  interior  and  the  Weston 
Regions  wrought  their  influence 
on  ways  of  life  ami  religious  belief, 
and  thus  too  affected  the 
Dunhuang  art. 

The  third  social  factor,  Shi  said* 
is  the  secularization  of  religious 
belief,  resulting  in  the  depiction  of 
longevity,  happiness,  wisdom  and 
many  other  beautiful  things. 

Shi's  paper  also  mentioned  the- 
impact  of  the  Confucianism-based 
feudal  system  and  social  ethics  on 
the  mural  paintings. 


Grotto  Caves 

There  arc  very  few  records  on 
the  actual  digging  of  the  hundreds 
of  grottoes  in  Dunhuang.  Very 
often,  the  date  and  method  of 
carving  must  be  surmised  from  the 
structure  of  the  cave  and  the  style 
of  the  art  inside  it. 

Between  366  when  the  first 
grotto  ca\e  was  carved,  and  the 
13th  centurv,  and  the  later  period 
of  the  digging,  political  power 
changed  hands  15  times;  falling  to 
Han.  Tibetan.  Mongolian  and 
other  ethnic  rule 

Fan  Jinshi.  the  vice-president  of 
the  Dunhuang  Art  Research 
Institute,  talked  in  her  paper 
about  the  characteristics  of  the 
grottoes  and  paintings  carved  and 
painted  in  the  160  >ears  of  the 
early  Tang  I)\  nasty.  Her  detailed 
analyse  and  fine  conclusion* 
based  on  a  great  deal  of  on-the- 
spot  studies  were  acclaimed  b\  the 
Ncmmar  participants.  An  archae- 
ology major,  she  ucnt  to  woik  in 
Ounhiuitti!  ♦titer  her  graduation 
from  the  licning  l'niu*rMt\  in  the 
I  WIN. 

In  Ins  p.ttvf   I  ut  Ytu|ii.fti  viiil 


The  Statu**  of  Bodhfcattva  and  AnamJa 
OttttMi,  the  Tang  Dynasty  (618*9071. 

that  of  the  caves  hche\ed  to  h;t\e 
been  dug  during  the  Northern 
Song  (•#«)- II 2" i  and  \txta  Stale 
periods.  23  were  iug  h\  Ihuhu 
people,  predecessors  *>l  the 
Uygur*  in  present -d.i\  Xiniiang. 
Huthu  people  participated  in  ca\e 
dii'Uint!  m  n*inhu.ui**  between  the 
laic  I Mtli  and  the  earh  I2(h 
ceiiuincv  ,kt»if ilme  u»  lit*  wIm* 
comiMicd  the  mur.iU  «*f  1h<»se  ?x 
c.iws  Di'ij   fltithti  .ui  in 
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I  he  papers  presented  b>  Hie 
lorcien  sehoi.irN  dc.ill  with  topics 
iivh  as  ihe  hieh  level  ol  Buddhist 
.ie\clopmeni  in  ihe  4th  and^th 
^enimu*  ri  the  long.  n,tiHw 
Ii.immi  tniiit*i»r~  the  eniup.irifmc 
-'.sun  i»l  I  )ijfthti.ifti!  iirotto  ail. 
M  nMIusI  je  {  in  \mtune.  <mHm 
J  .p.iM  .  »tj  h'.in  H 
1   •  1}  "i«  In    <  I .t jMnese 
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•k Uo..h .  :ead  .1  paper  entitled 
i  rom  fi.uittvan  hi  Dunhuang. " 
Bamtvan  Vallcv  is  an  ancient 
HuddhtM  shrine  ai  the  western  tip 
of  Buddha's  early  influence  Its 
grottoes  and  murals  carry  strong 
Indian  overtones  and  also  in- 
llucnces  of  By/amium  and  Rome. 
Higuchi's  paper  survey*  the  two 
Buddhist  grottoes  along  the 
ancient  Silk  Road,  and  concludes 
that  the  architectural  system 
originated  in  the  Bamiyan 
grottoes. 

During  the  seminar,  many 
foreign  scholars  showed  slides  of 
Dunhuang  relics  kept  abroad. 


Xusptcsous  Image  is  a  vik  pamtine 
k:pi  first  in  India  and  now  in 
I  ngland.  It  is  verv  (altered.  t>r. 
Roderick  Whitfield  of  London 
I  'diversity  reported  on  his  efforts 
to  restore  it  to  its  original 
condition. 

The  meeting  of  Chinese  and 
Indian  cultures  were  at  the  heart  of 
the  discussion.  Yun-hua  Jan 
compared  two  murals  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  subduing  the 
demons,  one  in  India's  Ajanta 
Grottoes  and  one  in  Dunhuang. 
The  Canadian  Chinese  scholar 
found  that  although  the  grottoes 
were  dug  at  around  the  same  time 


and  the  two  murals  deptet 
Mine  subject,  their  figures  fr* 
diilenem  gestures:  it  scctm  ti! 
was  little  cross-influencing  tfe^r 
Tang  /hong  from  India  c£ 
mans  elements  purporting 
show  the  extent  to  which  Chin* 
culture  derived  from  the  In&i 
He  said  that  Dunhuang  murals i 
evidence  of  this.  His  thesis  iv 
China  s  dragon  is  derived  fine 
Naga,  the  snake  god  of  India,  w 
much  discussed  at  the  semtffc 
Many  Chinese  scholars  disagre 
with  him  but  appreciated  t 
boldness  of  his  suggestion. 


Changes  in  Japanese  Foreign  Aid  Strateg 

Japanese  foreign  economic  assistance  used  to  focus  on  furthering  the  country 
economic  interests.  Today  it  is  geared  towards  serving  Japan  s  political  ends.  Japanet 
aid  is  proportionally  lower  In  quantity  and  poorer  In  quality  than  that  of  many  ottw 
countries.  But  this  situation  seems  bound  to  change. 

by  Lu  Guozhong 


In  recent  \ears  Japan,  having 
become  the  largest  creditor 
nation  tn  the  world,  promised  to 
provide  economic  abidance 
everywhere.  At  the  June  !9K6 
summit  of  seven  major  Western 
powers,  former  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasonc 
announced  that  Japan  would 
implement  a  "capital  recycling" 
pian  which  would  provide  an 
additional  LSS20  billion  in  loans 
to  developing  countries  in  the 
foil  owing  t  h  ree  yea  rs  *.  V  SS 1 0 
billion  had  already  been  promised 
earlier  in  1986). 

This  proposal  which  became 
known  as  the  Japanese  version  of 
ihc  Marshal!  Plan  — aroused  the 
interest  of  manv  countries,  which 
are  closelv  following  develop- 
ments in  Japanese  foreign  aid. 

Japan's  postwar  foreign 
economic  assistance  be»:an  with 


the  Mining  of  war  mdcmmtv 
agreements  with  Southeast  Asian 
countries  in  1 1>54,  The  scale  of  aid 
was  relative!)  small  in  the  I95<K 
and  19Wk«  and  has  gradually 
expanded  since  NTS  as  j  result  of 
the  implementation  ol  three  plans 
aimed  at  doubling  Japan's  foreign 
aid  .In  !  9S6.  Japan's  official 
development  assistance  to  third 
world  countries  rose  to  ISS5.fc 
billion,  second  only  to  the  United 
States  among  the  Western  nations. 
If  private  investment  and  loans 
from  commercial  hanks*  are 
included.  Japan's  foreign  "mone- 
tary co-operation"  reached 
L  SSI4.X  billion,  the  highest  in  the 
world. 

In  the  years  since  the  war.  the 
aims  of  Japan  s  foreign  economic 
assistance  have  differed  tn  differ- 
ent periods,  in  the  I9*IK  and 
|4WK,  it  was  designed  to  further 

HtlJIUt  Hi  *  iHi    1/  lN<  //      :»  /vsv 


;iie  countrv  s  economic  intere- 
and  open  up  markets  forexpor 
Japan  has  provided  free  shif 
building  materials  and  cquipme 
lo  Burma,  the  Philippines.  1 
doneMd  and  other  Souther 
\sian  countries  under  the  rubr 
of  svar  indemnities  since  1954,  B 
this  so-called  assistance  w 
actualh  dotgned  to  increa 
Japan's  commercial  exports. 

More    recent    economic  *; 
sistance  to  the  developing  cou 
tries  has  mainly  consisted 
Japanese  ven  loans  and  expc 
credits  with  conditions  attache 
Japan  has  used  such  assistance 
enable  Us  commodities  to  floi 
into  the  recipient  countries  ar 
dominate  their  markets.  This 
how  Japan  replaced  the  Uniu 
States  as  the  most  importa 
trading    partner    of  Southea 
•\si.iii  countries, 
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»vt»iiomn.  devjopmen;  «i tf f  t lit*  his 
Uadcrshipol  the  bureau  After  the 
inncau  was  abolished,  he  handed 
over  his  modern  office  building 
and  Anyang's  onlv  iwo  red  de  luxe 
limousines,  .iml  look  ip  the  post 
»f  director  of'  *he  Standard 
Measuring  Administration  Hu~ 
ieau.  He  found  the  work  *cry 
challenging.  Currently .  he  is 
involved  in  establishing  a 
measuring  tools  testing  centre 
equipped  with  advanced  instru- 
ments, ami  is  making  efforts  to 
tighten  quality  control. 
Song  Chaoyu,  a  staff  member  of 


'.heutv  Parfv  L-ormmuee's  general 
olfke.  volunieeied  towoik  a!  the 
erass*foois  level  and  was  appoin- 
ted deputy  director  of  a  phar- 
maceutical factory  Although  he 
now  ha>  more  lesponsibthiv.  his 
income  has  tncreav;d,  and  lie 
enjoys  additional  f  ringe  benefits. 

Party  committee  secretary 
Mens!  attributes  the  initial  success 
of  the  city's  structural  reform  to 
the  efforts  oi  all  the  people 
involved  The  abolition  of  Mime 
intermediate  layers  such  as  the 
various  industrial  bureaus  has 
helped  stimulate  enterprise.  With 


guaranteed  atr.onotm  and  the 
introduction  ot  the  director 
responsibility  and  contract  man- 
agement sv  stems,  the  city\ 
i nd tiM Hm I  enterprises  last  > ear 
reentered  higher  output  value, 
profits  and  taxes,  and  collective 
and  individual  incomes.  However, 
the  city  authorities  see  as  desirable 
the  establishment  of  a  new 
operation  mechanism  with  gov- 
ernment market  regulation  and 
production  guided  by  the  market. 
As  for  political  structural  reform* 
the  city  has  only  just  begun  and 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go,  m 


IUIPORT  ON  DUNHUANG  (III) 

Dunhuang  Institute:  Devoted  to  Its  Caves 

This  is  the  last  part  of  the  series  on  the  treasure-house  of  Buddhist  art  at  Dunhuang.  The  first 
t  wo  articles  which  described  the  grottoes '  present  appearance  and  the  recent  research  on  them 
were  published  in  44 Beijing  Review,"  Mo*  9  and  \o.  11  —  Ed. 

by  Our  Correspondent  Ung  Vang 


re  Dunhuang  Art  Re- 
search Institute  ha*  over  I(K) 
people  working  in  it.  They  all  sav 
that  they  are  used  to  being  in  a 
place  so  far  from  big  cities,  so 
lonely,  monotonous  and  harsh. 
They  all  have  a  deep  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  the  grottoes.  Many 
of  them  came  to  Dunhuang  when 
:hey  were  stilj  young,  and  have 
Jcdicated  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  to  the  grottoes. 


Protecting  the  Treasures 

The  Mogao  Grottoe?  v  e 
reinforced  after  the  founding  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
I  he  whole  project,  including  the 
onstruction  of  stone  pillars, 
wooden  cave  supports,  and 
armeni-eovcred  plank  paths 
which  link  various  urottoes.  and 


outer  walls  coated  with  crushed 
stones,  has  now  been  completed. 
The  project  cost  several  million 
v  uan.  and  can  resist  an  earthquake 
registering  7  on  the  Richter  scale, 
said  engineer  Li  Yunhe.  Li, 
around  50.  is  a  deputy  director  of 
the  cultural  relics  protection 
department,  one  of  four  sections 
under  the  Dunhuang  Art  Re- 
search Institute.  He  came  to  this 
out-of-the-way  desert  from 
coastal  Shandong  Peninsula  after 
completing  middle  school  in  the 
1 950*  He  has  been  on  several 
occasions  sent  to  Beijing  and  Xian 
to  study  mural  preservation  and 
restoration  of  ancient  artefacts 
and  buildings  as  well  as  fine  art. 
He  has  become  an  expert  and 
leader  in  his  field  after  many  years 
of  practical  application. 

Li\  department,  staffed  by  just 
2u  people,  is  m  perfect  order. 

///  uiM,  HfA  ii  n    m  tft(  it  :\  r  m* 


Kverv  grouo  has  us  own  detailed 
file.  The  major  efforts  cf  the 
department  are  aimed  at  preserv- 
ing the  murals  and  statues.  They 
are  feeing  such  threats  as  scab-like 
incrustations,  peeling,  fading  and 
mildew  Another  problem  is  *He 
blackening  of  some  caves  by  the 
smoke  from  the  cooking  fires  of 
the  tsanst  Russian  soldiers  who 
fled  here  early  this  century. 
Measures  sre  being  taken  to  bring 
these  problems  under  control  and 
all  the  grottoes  are  well  preserved. 

A  large  mural  from  the  1 0th 
century  in  Grotto  No.  161  was 
beginning  to  peel  off.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  experts,  a  do/cn  or 
so  voung  people  gently  brushed 
dust  oiT  the  mural  injected  glue 
around  the  peeling  area  pressed 
with  fine  silks  and  coated  the 
whole  thing  wish  a  transparent 
bonding  agent.  Thev  worked  for 
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A  acme  In  Dufttataflg  county  town. 


three  months  in  the  dark  grotto. 
When  1  visited  this  grotto  J  did  not 
sec  any  scar*  on  the  murai  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  damage. 

In  a  spectailv  built  passage 
outside  Grotto  No.  220  1  saw  J 
mural  with  figures  and  scenes  of 
more  or  less  the  same  si/e  as  the 
one  inside.  But  the>  were  painted 
100  >ears  apart,  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  Rccrmiy.  with  a  rema- 
rkable, award-winning  technique, 
the  topmost  mural  was  separated 
from  the  on<*  below,  and  both  can 
now  be  viewed.  This  outstanding 
achievement  of  the  Dunhuang 
protectors  has  been  rewarded  bv 
the  Mmistrv  of  Culture. 


Copying  the  Murals 

C'opving  the  murals  is  another 
major  task  of  the  Dtmh uang 
researchers.  The  copies  can  he 
casilv  preserved  and  shown  to  the 
public  Besides,  it  is  a  good 
oppnrtuwtv  »t!so  !*»r  .huso  to 
Ntiuiv  the  art  I  he  process  hcjan  in 
I'Mii  /hani*  D.ujun.  the  mudi 
respected  modem  .it  list  \\\n*  **  cd 


id  jvs;  ;n  I  aiwan.  once  staved 
here  lor  three  >car*  <ind  copied 
over  h:'J  Urge  murals  ihs  works 
were  displav  in  Chongqing. 
Shangnai  and  other  places,  giving 
the  locals  a  fir>t  chance  to  *cc  the 
Dunhuang  art.  So  fir.  murals 
covering  1.4**1  square  metres  have 
been    copied.    Man>    of  the 


reproductions  are  excellent  and 
have  been  dispiaved  abroad  a 
Jo/en  times. 

rcnartist>al  the  Dunhuang  Art 
Research  Institute  have  been 
copving  the  murals  for  30  to  4<) 
\ears,  and  three  of  them  are 
women  who  ail  come  from  the 
interior  "land  of  fish  and  rice"  (the 


The  playing  of  music  depicted  to  gfotto  Mo-  112,  Tang  Dynasty  ($1*907). 
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A  Tmg  Ofamtf  (618-W7) 
i     f(P9Cto  99^^ 


Western  equivalent  is  "milk  and 
honey").  Like  the  men.  thev  live  in 
the  crude  rooms  and  eat  simple 
food.  They  have  been-  working 
here  since  their  youth  and  are  now 
over  sixty.  They  have  long 
experience  of  the  desolation  and 
loneliness  and  have  endured  sandy 
winds  and  severe  cold.  In  the  past 
they  had  to  travel  back  to  the 
interior  to  buy  the  drawing  paper 
they  needed  and  have  procedures, 
such  as  having  their  paper 
properly  mounted,  done  there. 
They  had  to  make  their  brushes 
and  grind  the  pigments  them- 
selves. Much  of  their  work  was 
done  with  movable  mirrors  which 
reflected  the  sunshine  onto  the 
cave  walls.  Sometimes,  they 
worked  by  the  light  of  kerosene 
{amps  or  candles.  To  reproduce 
murals  on  the  ceilings  of  the 
grottoes,  they  had  to  climb  ladders 
and  look  at  the  mural  first  and 
then  come  down  to  draw  it. 
Conditions  are  better  now. 

To  do  their  work,  the  artist*  first 
study  the  period  style  of  their 
model,  its  content,  its  theme,  the 
features  of  the  forms  and  faces,  the 
structure  of  the  piece,  its  outline, 
and  colouring  methods.  Thc>  then 
sketch  and  colour  their  own 
drawings,  following  .is  closeh  js 


t *?c>  w.m  liu*  pruvCNs  u^cd  b\  ; f ic 
«*rii;ifial  arliMs  t  he  c*Mnhma:H»n 
of  cop)int!  the  murals  with  the 
preceding  research  has  meant  a 
constantly  improving  qtiahu  of 
reproduction  and  lias  made  ihc 
artists  into  formidable  scholars  in 
the  field. 


Researches 

At  the  recent  international 
seminar  on  the  Dunhuang  grot- 
toes, Zheng  Ruzhong  from  the 
Dunhuang  Art  Research  institute 
reported  on  the  initial  results  of  his 
researches  into  the  musical 
instruments  depicted  in  the 
Mogao  grotto  murals.  He  has 
identified  200  caves  with  murals 
which  denict  music  being  pla\cd. 
They  contain  3.546  musicians,  490 
orchestras  and  4.330  musical 
instruments.  The  music  is  enjoyed 
in  the  heavenly  palace,  during 
religious  ceremonies  or  in  the 


«-af  ihU  world;  M>mctimes  a 
:im>ual  instrument  is  shown  to  fill 
a  vacant  space  in  the  murals:  the 
:!u.trdian  god%  are  also  shown 
holding  musical  instrument*.  The 
musical  occasions  in  the  murals 
are  graphic  presentations  of  the 
rites,  decrees  and  regulations, 
banquets  and  leisure,  singing  and 
dancing  performances*  and 
orchestral  musk:  of  successive 
dynasties,  and  they  reflect  the 
cultural  consciousness  and  na- 
tional features  of  ancient  China. 

Zheng  Ruzhong  studied  the 
musical  instruments  in  the  murals, 
their  evolution  and  the  forms  of 
their  performance.  His  present- 
ation was  well-received. 

The  scholars  of  the  Dunhuang 
Art  Research  Institute  have 
carried  out  complex  research  on 
the  chronology  of  the  murals  and 
undertaken  comprehensive  re- 
search into  the  contents  of  the 
murals,  and  the  documents  and 
historical  literature  which  relate  to 


A  detfgfl  on  the  cetHng  of  grotto  No.  209  of  the  Mogso  Orottoe*. 
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Chang  Shurtong.  a  noted  artist  and  Dunhuang  researcher,  and  his  wife,  by  the  Mogao 
Grottoes. 


them,  /hene  Ru/honii  had  heen 
an  art  leather  ai  a  uiu\ciMi>  *n 
e  is\  China,  hut  al'.w-r  a  V'.;r  ;o 
Danhuanu.  he  and  his  !a::iii\ 
moved  to  Ounhuane  Before 
fretiinninjz  his  in-deptn  work  ;?e 
made  detailed  on-the-spot  re- 
seareh  tor  one  >eat\ 

Oxer  the  past  ten  >earv  :re 
Dunhuang  Art  Rc^eireh  in>tiiu:e 
ha**  published  Duniiujua  Re- 
search, 'x  large  periodical  carrvuis: 
reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
research  on  the  grottoes;  CV>//tv/< ./ 
Works  <>n  Dwihuumz  Ri'Miii\h.  a 
series  of  book*  eoxermu  the  grotto 
arts  and  arehaeoloe>;  eornpre- 
hensixe  records  of  the  Mogao 
Grottoes.  C  hitui^  a  larne 

picture  album  ^cru*  m  e 
\  chimes;  readini!  material*  and 
popular  picture  /.burns  pi  !'» 
\  olumes  relating  lo  the  histoi  \  and 
•m\  of  Punhuane  !.*r  !l-,c  i.r. 
fcatk'i . 

Mosi  oj  i  lie  rcseaiheis  in 
l^mhuan*'  au*  \n;ir,|j  people  Ma 

I  );*     «  .fs     « 'MC     <        '  !'l      •       I !:.\  •  I 

p.iM:etpants  at  :he  ina;i»»su- 
*en?iiiai  <>n  the  I  J-aitiuMiii:  -.:«.»! 
l.«e*  II,     -  ""Mhe •  •     p  ...  .  . 


i\  ;cn  \c.irs  ago.  At  the  seminar  he 


vered  .'.  paper  on  his  siir\e\  of 
:»v  ^i/;  i.iee  «*t  :.'*c  Mogao  eaves 
;p.e  !va^d*j  ol  the  h»:h 
we:r uf >  1  hj  ?ie\:  Ja>  he  left 
l>t;niu;ang  !oi  He:ung  to  stud) 
!'ibe:a"  lie  said  :h.u  during  the 
!a;c  per.»'d  of  'he  Nth  centur> 
i)i;f.htianj  was  undei  the  laie  of 
die  Funo  *  fYreianj  people.  With 
the  support  of  the  leadership,  his 
long-cherished  \s  ish  tn  as  being 
reah/ed  and  he  has  the  chance  to 
studx  Tibetan  for  one  >ear  a:  ihe 
( 'entral  Institute  Tor  Nationahues. 

In  the  pas',  few  >ears.  several 
do/en  voung  people  of  ihe 
Dtinhuane  Art  Research  Institute 
have  been  sent  to  siud>  art. 
hi*Mr>.  the  preservation  of 
artefacts  and  foreign  languages  at 
uimei  *ii*\>  ami  colleges  in  Hening 
.Hid  I  an/hou.  capital  oi  dansu 
P*«<'  nue  I  he  research  intitule 
pa\ s  then  expenses,  and  the) 
t of n nine  recede  then  regular 
w         (  )«*e     'hen  miniivi  is  mm 

1      v-uip:'  ni.nnl  at  the  liMttiile 

s  .'.    t*.    '  .Old  I?  IIP  I  til  I  Ui  IIIC 
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NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  CHINESE  ART 

TvMHi4trs  rfiiTtiKUtrilon  the  mm«U«»i  .ill  Chinese  mthis 
the  seal  <>f  ili('i>M'iiln>m  "* the  Mamhus.  ami  l'>*9. 
thr  liiumlini!  "I  <he  People's  Repuhht  hs  M.10  Zulong 
Now  a  Ihiia  <lutc  will  «n  down  .is  a  tutmngpottit  "« 
trii  Chinese  histoiv  -  l'»7t>  This  was  a  sear  ol  momentous 
political  events,  of  {litems  and  disasters.  !t  began  on 
January  8  %vhh  the  death  of  Zhou  Enlai.  protettoi,  as  ihcs 
believed,  of  artists  and  writers  from  the  excesses  ol  fiang 
Qing  <Mme  Mao),  the  Gang  ol  Four,  and  Mao  hunseH.  In 
March,  the  largest  meteor  showet  ever  recorded  -  traditio- 
nally the  sign  of  the  coming  tail  ol  a  dvnastv  -  descended 
upon  Kinn  Province.  On  Apnl  4-5  on  Ticnanmen  Square 
in  Beijing  a  huge  detttunsuation  in  mentors  of  Zhou  Enlai 
«.is  brutallv  put  down  bv  the  polkc  and  militia  in  August. 
r,un:shan  was  devastated  bv  an  earthquake  that  left  nea.lv 
half  a  million  dead.  Mao  Zidongdied  on  Scptemlier  <>  and 
ihiec  sstcks  latei.t  n  Ouober  6.  Jiang  Qmg  and  thr  <*..■ : 
.ii  hotti  sscic  atiested. 

T»ies«   <s«nis  left  people  da/e<i  and  itr»ihk-H  d  5: 
,  „mm!  dial  a  meal  weight  had  lilted  homlhen  d.«.uU!<  ■ 
ifm  nas  it  leallvtitte/  V%ould  it  last  *  W hat  did  .1  all  <■  eai 
• '.,  ...II  <•)  the  Hang  .md  then  thousands  -M  .mh«  •  < 
.,„  ,,|ils  a  tit  hseiaiue  foi  ailisis  ,111.;  a ?  1 1  *  iv  >•  1 

musicians;  it  was  an  <H«asion  Un  .i!m.«st  uimetvii   

■  tlil  We  weie  told  in  (.In -n«du  tint   •!  utt  inu»t:  *fi« 
•  cat bed  il><  ■in  «v  '««<*■  ■«••*•••»  ;""»<■''  ■»•"        '  " 
uul  die  winesfiops  uet<   ••mplte.1    '•  wti  ••:    •■<''  •«««' 

Vt  ihne  was  i.<<  sitciru  -..'.Ct     '  ;:»s" 
Mans    ai  list*   and    *tiiet.    :<  ni<  mix  :  it*u   i!i<  Ht.i:«i»«s 
Moweis Campaign..!  Mtrr.ifies  had  been  bi aim 

,a  <t>    poiMituHls  -Mi  real  IUI  W..!e.*rl 

while  a  few  heads  had  M'iUu.  n."st  ol  tin  buieaunat.  Win 
had  betotnc  enttemhed  in  die  presious  is%o  desades  «<!.• 
.till  there.  The  Gang".  *«  »erc  told  1.1  Chengdu,  did 
not  suddenly  drop  out  of  Heaven  Thes  were  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  historical  process  that  had  begun  with  the  suit- 
ing of  the  Hundred  Flowers  in  1958". ' 

Early  in  the  Cultural  Resolution  ol  1966-69  the  ait 
schools  had  been  closed,  teachers  and  students  sent  oil  to 
flOTlCL*  THIS  MATERIAL  MAY  BE  PROTECTED 
BY  COPYRIGHT  LAW.  TIT! 


I  mn  and  t.«t«us  to  woik  as  common  ia«*M,ieis.  oilte 
sent  to  prison  or  plated  under  house  arrest.  Liu  Haisu, 
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,.,  ,„d  old  man  of  traditional  art  and  President  of  the  Nan- 
,m«  Asatkinv.  told  us  that  the  Red  Guard  had  come  to  fu^ 
house,  taken  assas  all  his  paintings  and  hooks,  among 
 hi<  <«arlv  struuiiles  wiw 


'1 


shanghai  warlords  alter  his  leturn  from  Pans,  and  htsct 
toils  to  get  the  nude  .utepted  ,n  the  art  schools.  On  ttr 
b.uk  «)f  <m«  <hppmK  svas  a  hostile  review  of  one  of  Jianl 
Qmg  s  earls  movies.  For  this,  at  the  mstigation  of  a  grouj 
of  a.t.sts  and  acton  losal  to  Jiang  Qmg.  who  was  mteuscK 
,ealous  ol  anyone  prominent  in  the  arts.  Liu  Haisu  Hi 
disgtamf  and  placed  under  house  arrest 

Huang  Yungvu  was  arrested  and  dismissed  because  hj| 
had  painted  in  an  album  lor  a  friend  an  owl  with  oneeg 
shut  a  work  that  the  paranoiac  Jiang  Quing  saw  as  an  a« 
t.uk  on  her  t  ultural  polio  Her  wrath  decended  likewise 
on  the  senerable  traditional  painter  Li  Kuchan  who» 
fight  lotus  flowers  painted  in  monochrome  ink  were  (otB 
deiimcd  as  criticism  l>ecause  thes  lacked  bright  colour-  oT 
the  eight  ballets  and  operas  svhich  were  the  onlv  dramam 
..vorks  she  s»eimi«e«i  to  Ik-  waited  Li  Keran.  painter  ■ 
'.,ndss.tpe>  .md  wain  oulfalo.*  Midileilh  found  thai 
:  uuue  inoummg  diops  wen  :oitmtdcn  u>  mouiii  01 


fas  WO!  k-» 

(•••II'  •" 

V..  it.  „.is  st  o(  i.«  :t:i  •mi". 

;,V   .,.,}•  MlMI.K  s  i«  cs«< 

.  "u  iaudM  ip,s|  Muli  l.n 
.K.sa.keti  *'S  a  Miotics  baml 


hi  .« .i«iiii»£  >sankmg  .hum 
•      »..ik  t-.i  peasant,  m 
:  ,  <•  1     paiittei  ffuaiiK  /Iv: 
(ij  plTii  \,i  Mmtt '»  hoiiM  \»| 
1  R<  d  lataids.  lofiiti".  .m«f 


„  .,.  ,  ,.f»N  an«1  situleius   I  he*  t'-'k  «vsas  . 

..a.tit,^  M.:ne.-i  sshith  laic  tuimu  upon  the  ail  iiwim 
lU,,<x  h.-iig  Li  fsi-ian  *.is  .m  diMtulK-d  wiieii  s»e  uT 
:<1  null  si  iue  ol  hi*  'inesi  missiinj  painun«s  are  now 
..,M^ .... lie,  lion  .ti  rufpe  V\»nn  »b«  Red  Guaid  hur 
.1,.  Pom  \uiiquio  *  i'«u  mi  iM.pug.  lie  -iiaiMKt-d  t«-  t,,,s,» 


f  «•  ■ 

I 
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•oil  if  I  paintings  unUei  the  Led;  all  the  lest  i%nc  Uestiosg 
exsept  a  lev.  thai  the  i.ibble  dt  oppeU  ill  a  iubbt>h-h»I 
,iearbs.  In  1944  Jiang  Zhaohe  had  panned  a  brilliant  and 
moving  handsiroll  of  refugees  from  the  Japanese  war ;  p;— 


was  dest rosed  bs  the  Red  Guard,  and  surs  ives  only  in  phB 
tographs.  Wu  Zuoren's  large  oil  painting  ol  a  market  iR 
Qinghai  lurvives  onlv  in  the  livelv  preliminary  sketch  ihM 
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tM*  aie  n*»*  \h\  i dm c.uu  in  pan  with  what  remain*  <»: 
ihcir  h!r\  \toik 

Willi*  .hum*  ihox  *h<*Mmi\ed-  managed  tokeef 
*piin  as  urll  a*  Iwds  ,ilt\<  !  m  Haisii  told  us  that  hetau* 
Im-  va>  it!  fu-  ilei  im h  ha%«  *<«  *p<*ud  tu>  mm- wining cc»ni5r* 
Minis,  mi  nr  jMiinrii.  irfle*  fed  .'11  the  past  and  on  «h« 
meaiitiu:  <»f  an  ""W!i.n  hdp*-d  mr  to  sunne."  he  said 
"uas  ili.it  I  knew  m\  <  cum  lence  wa>  clear."  Huang  Yung 
sti  srtietls  iMinted  in  the  hmd  to  which  he  had  heen  ban 
ished  lands*  apes  in  brilliant  tolours  which  he  sent  to 
hit'iKl  hi  Canton  tor  safekeeping.  It  "wv  well  l>e  lha;  sotm 
oi  i he  pit  aires  dial  Jiang  Qing  thought  subversive  -  sud 
as  the  owl  -  wen-  in  fact,  jii  the  old  Chinese  tradition,  indi 
rect  attacks  upon  her.  Obviouslv  subversive  was  the  artts 
who  painted  a  girl  striding  across  the  picture  from  left  t« 
right,  against  the  east  wind  which,  according  to  Mao,  mus 
always  prevail;  while  another  artist,  an  equally  obviou 
reactionary,  painted  a  cat  staring  hard  at  the  Line,  whil< 
the  mice  gambolled  about.  In  1972  Jiang  Qing  had  or 
gamsed  an  exhibition  of  '  black  art"  on  the  lines  of  Hit 
Irr's  notorious  exhibition  ol  Degenerate  Art  in  Munich.  I 
is  not  altogether  surprising  that  in  an  exhibition  of  car 
loom  held  in  Beijing  soon  alter  the  Fall,  the  Gang  were  de 
pitied  as  Nazis;  one  showed  the  propaganda  chief  Ya< 
Wenvuan  in  the  likeness  ol  Dr  Goebbds.  holding  up  as  hi 
m;om  pioniisiiiis  pupil  an  infant  jiang  Qing. 

How  much  the  Red  Guaids  and  then  tnends  actual! 
<k  mi «»\<«<i       probahls  never  be  known.  Some  major  mo 
..Hftih  \m  m  damaged   Th<  Jnme  ai  Confucius'  hiith 

i.v'f.tic!  .'h  joiiuef  homes 
».*  •   ,  a  :  t  :» s    m  {tiding  thov  - 
v:  i: i\  <  >::  the  \%hoir.  iti 
»mi:m«  m  *  v\     n«  n  as  bad  a 
.<  >;  u  .  f  Mi  ;»ub!u  -  po* 
♦  *.t  «r  /h'Mi  I  : 


desuutcd  in  the  Cuhuiai  Rr*uiuttou 


,1  ::<'.< 'i:i: 
w <  ::! *   ■  *  ;   t . 
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to  ,i  \onn«  attist.  outside  the  esuimsiiiiiem.  »nu  sca>  u»« 
even  a  Pany  member?  Huang's  huge  oil  sketch  for  the  tap- 
cstrv  has  never  been  shown,  and  is  now  thought  to  lie  in 
the  basement  ol  the  Mausoleum. 

1U  i *i  7  s .  the  art  schools  were  opening  men  doors. 
,md  teadiets  inuininc  to  then  homes  ttom  latm.  factors 
,,i  prison.  In  that  vear  the  China  Federation  of  Literature 
and  Art  Circles  was  reestablished.  For  painters,  a  major 
Ntep  was  the  forming  of  the  Artists*  Associations,  with  a 
branch  in  each  of  the  bigger  cities,  where  the  artists  meet, 
exhibit,  work,  and  sometimes  live  with  their  families.  Un- 
like the  faculty  in  the  art  schools,  they  have  no  teaching  re- 
sponsibilities, and  are  free  to  work  undisturbed,  except 
when  an  order  comes  down  for  paintings  to  decorate  a 
public  building  or  to  exhibit  abroad,  for  which  they  arc 
paid  by  the  state,  a  verv  modest  percentage.  These  artists 
have  a  security  that,  now  that  political  control  has  eased, 
some  Western  artists  may  well  envy.  All  professionals,  they 
constitute  the  artistic  astablishment.  This  reverses  the  posi- 
tion of  the  last  thousand  years,  when  professionals  were 
low  in  the  social  scale,  the  elite  being  the  scholars  and  offi- 
cials who  painted  as  a  passtime  in  their  leisure  hours.  To- 
Hav  the  onlv  true  amateurs  are  the  peasants  and  workers 
•..ho  pamt  in  the  evenings  or  at  weekends,  and  the  so-call- 
ed  dissidents"  of  the  Xtngxing  Group,  of  whom  I  shall 
have  more  to  sav  later  in  this  article. 

It  was  not  until  the  Fourth  National  Congress  of  Art- 
ist* and  Writers  wa»  held  in  Beijing  from  October  HO  to 
NWitthn  16.  1979.  that  the  new.  more  liberal  art  pohrv 
officially  pioclaimed   1  tie  meeting  began  v%itli  a  te- 

•,nufei  thai  Lenm  had  ..«•!  thai    gt.aiei  %.<mc  muv  ..n 
,..:.i<  <ii\  he  allotted  )•  i  pe« •••.«!  ttiili.-.lis'    ■•»••••»  ..oa  . 

mtaitoti.  thought  and  lat't.t>».  :<m«  .n.dcutm  :n     1  h«-  :< 
•  .initiated  Patts  at t  thonia  Z»i.mi  tan*  dt-  mm-:  m  hi>.i.i 

:,«„  totheConui.-s  .    '  h-'t «  »h.mld  be  u  •  f  '  :«.«.«Jt-u  /  ■ 

.  -  , 1 3  iitetatmc    H«  ". 
-i  .in  edging  It' 

,U»I   (!'  II  !  Cg.ll«i  M  l!V« 

-  .i  d"gnia  iinnmia''  ■ 

in  .ii  lion  W«  f 
.:am«-s  and  new  pt»»bie't:«  ..!ki:.»un      r  <  .»  i- 
Mat msi  .  lasvtv  Maw  .s.ha'atl  Ve<  <  >  ''•  ':  cvj' 
-.-.id*  ,md  .ontpieteam«e'  ■      i'l  t'u  nt'.M*-'*. 
•  ins  i»t  »m i<\«>imi«»ti.ns  V  •« ■  •»«.«:•< 

.iiu.ttsrs  and  M.iteiu« mi-  ■■■  %»-«  ilu  .,tu%ti.»:.-  ««  .|»...h: 
hate  the  unit. use  t<  >  i«s  iv  .md  stcpphment  t».  .h-  s«  tin  h  d< . 
„„l«,nfoim     with  the  .-nial  situation    I*  tha%e  n-ot.uk* 
.an  be  taken  a>  •»  teliabl.  cuttle  i.<  mt.m  |«->lt^  «•»« 
.no.  then  implications  ait  sets  «.u  teaching  -ndc-d  bn 
.,me  dogma  is  questioned.  aIkic  does  the  questioning 
su>\>.'  When  Zhou  Yang  svent  on  to  *a\.   We  should  inte- 
gtate  Marxist  theors  with  the  piactueol  the  Itterars  and  ait 
movement  of  China,  ssith  the  long  cultuiai  tradition  of  our 
country ',  he  svas  opening  flu-  dooi  to  an  absorption  of 
Marxist  theorv  that  uimes  Mao's  "make  hneign  things 
sme  China"  fai  bevond  what  Mao  or  the  Parts  cser  sanc- 
ooned.  and  that  can  he  compared  to  the  process  wlterebv 
in  earlv  times  Buddhist  dogma  fiad.  much  mote  graduaUv. 
tome  to  terms  svith  Chinese  thought  ami  values 

How  ninth  em outagement  has  this  loosening  of 
controls  given  to  the  creation  oi  an  avani -^dtdf?  Westem- 
«-ts  are  vcjinetimes  impatient  to  see  Chinese  painters  shake- 
off  the  double  shackles  of  naditionalism  and  socialist  real- 
ign and  join  the  international  movement  in  modern  art. 
Hit  s  wondei  sshs  Chinese  aitists  do  not  follow  then  Jap- 
anese bietheten  in  imitating  euiv  new  trend  that  appears 


..« i»»  ••!••<•, a 
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:  <    ■  .»}l}Miilliu!\  lttlt«H.Mll  ■ 

h.:  ,iim!  ; n iv\  (fiat  liu*  uitcant  ti.. 
u  :  -  ii*  k<  1 1 1 J \  in!(4,.(  Ntc'<i  in  ni'*c 
•i  .i  i.u  k *•  mi  V*     k  k  s}t<m<*<!  in  «i; 


;!!ill.4non  Ut.il  .IjJfHMH  ll  »tl  ill*'  «'C4«ul  XlII|S\ltl)S  CXhtlltUO 

:i,  i'lVi  But  tshcfh'i  Mull  nuii.it imhs  nulu.ia  a  Mgmfiun 
'f.y.rui  <mi  unwlrii.  (Ji'iifM  .mi.  *J  .ircmfit'h  a  sMDjMoi 
•  ii  .in  mu'iiv<  ^  itiioMh  *n  the*  [»ai«  oi  .iiPM.ini  ii  painters, 
is  .is  ncj  cliSitc  tilt  f«'  ^.^   Hf'  Clnm-M'  sstW  d\v**\s  ntca^uJ 
luu'ign  an  a^unst  ilicii         tUrpU -nxued  cultural  va 

and  mil  icjtxl  (}u*  nunc  cmihiic  ur  bi/arre  of  Wc* 
KTii  tonus  as  divisive.  lunMi  ni,  or  merclv  trivial.  We  wet 
toici  in  painters  in  Chengdu  that  anist*  today  are  iearntn 
Itoin  the  West  rat  bet  than  itnm  their  own  past,  and  th< 
rued  with  appinv.il  the  example  oi  ihv  Sichuan  tradition, 
painter  ZhaitK  Daqian  »Chan«  Dai-ihicn.  <h  Chang  T* 
th*ien/.  Zhang  had  met  Pkasvn  in  Antit>es  in  1953  and  no 
lives  in  Taiwan,  wmw  he  <>t con  paints  eolourtiil  landscape 
inHuemedbv  the  New  York  At>stia<i  Expressionists. 

Since  the  all-dear  was  given  at  the  1979  Congress,  it 
ndeMatiisation»  o<  art  has  been  gathering  pace,  yet  art  au 
tudes  oHkiallv  pronaited  tot  thtrtv  sears  tamwt  be  denic 
met  night  New  tensions  axe  emetging,  notablv  that  in  tl 
arts  xhools  lieiH'4-en  the  itaditimial  painters  and  the  < 
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with  a  military  theme;  while  in  the  background  is  always 
the  tension  between  the  dedicated  Maot«  and  the  rest. 

The  Hang/hou  Academy  is  no  longer  the  <entre  ol  the 
HUHietn  movement.  For  a  few  sears  after  Lthnaiwm  it  had 
uouii*hcd  under  l.m  Fengmian.  with  the  gentle,  nv.liscd 
Pang  Xunqin  as  Dean  ol  Studies.  But  in  l<m  ttie  panning 
division  was  moved  bodilv  to  Beijing  and  imorporated  m 
the  National  Atademv,  presumablv  to  brink-  this  long-m- 
dependent  kIioo!  under  the  direct  eve  ol  authority  Like 
the  relatively  cosmopolitan  an  schools  in  Shanghai,  the 
Hangzhou  Academv  suffered  especially  severelv  during  tlie 
Cultural  Revolution.  When  in  1980  we  asked  to  see  books, 
documents,  pictures  of  the  School  in  its  hevdav  we  were 
told  -  perhaps  wrongly.  I  do  not  know  -  that  nothing  Irom 
that  era  had  surviwd.  I  found  this  cutting  of  all  ties  to  the 
past  only  a  little  more  depressing  than  the  fact  the  stiunger 
generation  seemed  not  to  care.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  not  so 
surprising  that  in  their  impatience  to  repudiate  the  imme- 
diate past  and  think  only  of  the  future,  thev  tmd  it  hard  to 
imagine  a  remoter,  happier  past,  of  which  no  visible  relics 
survive  around  them.  New  buildings  are  going  up.  in  1980 
fourteen  hundred  applicants  competed  toi  7b  places,  and 
the  presenc-  of  six  foreign  students  suggest,  the  beginning 
of  a  link  with  art  and  artists  abroad  tot  sshuh  the  soung 

painters  hunger  so  much 

Anvone  who  visited  China  in  197  ">  and  again  in  mo 
ssoaid  have  been  stiuck  by  the  de<  lute  in  pnmaganda  ait. 
and  the  enormous  range  of  stsirs  and  techniques  now  be- 
in*- practised  The  state  ol  ait  todas  .*  extiemeis  thud  One 
iMs  onls  tocompate  me  vsoik  done  bs  an:»t*  >«n,\<  and 
i»iei  I97t>  to  see  tfia.  uainMiig  t:a*  UM  :.  •  a*  w.w  »' 
,ile.  In  the  'ate  i!Jid  '  ■'•  .«p»ai  Us  Ur'  /:s*  *'"''  ;  ''  " 

viw  Cant  Slot-  !+>■<>   ,n  med  Uieeifulls  aiming  Vmug 
Pioneers  digging  ar  nidation  dmh  n  .i  m..w%t..in. 
■as  Wei  /.ixi  pams-  -i  i.:::io».t.  I.««»»'  •<!  «•»  Huaftg*t.O' 
i  :  Wctixm  *a*  hoUU  l"i  Jus  gum  pamtmo  • ,:  ••ai  ininrts 
..v»  he  !<><»  paints  iu..s<ape*  Bai  Xnesin  •  no*,  .ntui" 
,:,!«•  pmure  ot  iIm  -  •  i.         u-lelnaed  :.,  omldu..;  • 
■..  Kt <!  Hag  t..»na!  landwane*   •••»tau        i  ' 

•tpiopaganda  In  :•..*  •.gK  the  kind  ,:  pi.  fi,i.- •!,.•  M... .  • 
•:m<s  tailed  '  i.s..n.:n»..ais  u»ni.tnu«  imh    i*  "«.«  i< 
.mitei*  hi  if t<  s«»sie«  ;t  .miti  >ti.  while  the  n.k  k.ii;<  i«  •• 
.  •  :.-  mm  ii.iditi<<u.u  *ubjfi*    **•  «i  m«-  fi:"<  • 
■  deploic  (hi*  t« micin  s  1 

Kui  some  -  men  tike  Fu  Baoshi  *»ln«  in  ...  *paii  man* 
i-mtself  to  death  in  l«65.  and  Pan  tian*h.»u  wtunn  di< 
t,.uig  hounded  to  his  grave  in  1971  -  the   Wml  i  ibn.i 
non"  came  too  late  ft  n  not  sui prising  that  'he  *uisn«,.s 
lament  the  wasted  sear*.  What  is  admuabfe  is  the  suig<  <»i 
energs  thev  liase  found  in  their  seventies  and  eighties  l.m 
Haisu  paints  his  huge  impressionistic  studies  of  Huang 
shan  with  enormous  vigour,  adding  afte.  his  signature  the 
words  "I  am  oniv  eights -six!"  Pang  Xunqin.  in  the  three 
sears  he  has  been  guiding  the  National  Academs  ot  Deco- 
ratise  Art  in  Bei|ing.  has  performed  a  miracle  m  establish- 
mg  modern  concepts  of  industrial  design,  fighting  the 
bureaucrat*,  and  building  morale;  "II  onls".  he  told  me. 
"J  were  ten  sears  younger!" 

Li  Keran  has  long  been  famous  in  Beijing  tor  his 
landscapes  and  his  paintings  of  water  butlaloes  and  the 
children  who  tend  (hem.  We  asked  him  why  he  always 
painted  water-buffaloes.  "They  are  so  beautiful",  he  said, 
"so  tame  that  a  small  child  can  control  them.  I  am  moved 
in  their  mclanchoh  eves,  the  patience  with  which  dies 
bear  then  endless  burdens  toi  men.*'  Hndei  the  Gang  Li 
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K,   .  ,  '..n  n  >i.aiigbai  f'i"i!tn  ».i 

,i,»,i.t  '     !iu  >hita  made  In*  naiiie  a*  a  b.» 
.! .old  hu  «n  .  .iiiiK-i  '  iiiefls  of  1  ibetau  and  tttl 
.,  ,f.(  \\<»t<  in  h  uifK^  wIumii  lie  paints  eudli*ssls  I 
,,,.«  ,,s  i„  i,...*as*    tties  aievibeautdul"  The  popul.- 
..    •  '.,,*  p.-  one*  ha«  1'ieci  not  onls  .i  ho*t  «»t  inutaio 
„„.„i|.  then,  l.m  Han  and  },lii  ha*  tempt 

,  „„  ,„««,  |4(  lie  piettme**  that  c«>uld  U  in*  undoing  \ti  . 
:«•-  hasmg  had  piopagand.1  lammed  down  thetf  thto. 
t<n  (huts  seals,  people  hungei  foi  die  pints,  the  set: 
nuMital.  the  lomantic.  and  Cheng  Shifa's  c banning  p 
lures  expre*s  a  longing,  m  aitist  and  publu  alike,  for 
in  that  seixes  no  «.ih<-i  ptupose  than  to  pioside  please 
and  an  escape  Itoiii  a  life  thai  i*  still  diab  ami  full  of  fi  i 
u  at  ion. 

One  finds  fins  leuden.s  to  p.imt  ptetts  putuie* 
l.tmiM.tpe  also.  \>.n  in  ulai  Is  among  die  painters  such  as 
Shuuiug.  Vang  Mnigsi  and  Sun  Cuiihaug.  ssh«>  h. 
%<-ied  the  beauts  ot  Mi/hou.  Hum  and  ofhei  putui 
line  like  town*  noitlnd  shanghai,  wfmh  thes  pa 
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.,Jt<  n  on  vs<  t  papei  ssmIi  .in  aim..*!  too  sedtume  i  hat 
V,,,!,  ilus  *isle  Nstll  begin  t..  .I«.s  anil  M.meilimu  III 
,,£.,1, m*  iiiii*!  take  it*  pla.e  .1  ih«  *•  pauitei*  an  i 
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milium!  u>  be  a  uw|tM  nutlet  tm  painting,  tins  mmiM  U- 

dttftUlIt 


\m  .ill  thr  {..mm  <»«        Herniation  "<Tn 

.«!,!<•  to  ...it-.iM  «» •!•«■  n<  *»  • lunate  in  Xian  **«'  «»<1  «he  long- 
estabitvhe.f  l.ind«api'»  lam:  Qt/honii  ami  He  Haixia 
Nuituted  m  a  tradition »"  ■'"»«««  b*  <on*cntions.  »uch  ai< 
im*  h.ui.  *m*e  1*14'*.  mcrel*  teplaicd  stercotvjH'd  scholar* 
with  Mcieotstxd  pea*ant*.  ha<knc*ed  watctfalls  with 
ttjtMilv  convcntlonaliM-d  h*dioelcctric  dams  Challenged 
to  abandon  convention*  and  exptesv  themselves,  the*  weic 
a<  a  loss.  Ho  Haixia  even  askr<i  me.  '  What  direction  do 
vou  think  our  painting  should  take?  What  should  we  do  > 
Their  eagerness  and  modest*  was  extremelv  moving.  Onlv 
the  »trom cm  artistic  personalities  have  been  able  to  break 
through  the  convention*,  or.  in  the  Chinese  tradition, 
hicathe  a  new  lite  into  an  old  and  dricd-up  language,  and 
so  express,  if  indirectlv.  **hat  it  teeis  like  to  be  living  in  the 

post -Mao  era. 

The  revulsion  against  propaganda  art  hasaHcctcd  not 
ouis  the  professional  painters.  In  1975  the  peasant  paint- 
mgs  ol  the  Huxian  Production  Brigade  in  Shaansi  were  ex- 
(ailed  as  a  model  lot  all.  Beginning  as  a  genuine  local  tra- 
ditmu.  the  ait  had.  with  the  help  ol  the  Partv  and  teactteis 
Hon.  Stan,  developed  into  a  sell -conscious  wnooi  in  which 
it  eater  technical  -kill,  lepetittvencss  and  ideological  or- 
thodox* had  obliterated  am  .hatactei  aim  imtisiuuatu* 
ihe  Huxian  paintings  ordinal!*  possessed.  A  museum  Was 

!  t  u>  displa*  tiu-M  -MtUui  impersonal  hoik*  **imn 

mavutt.  and  tsorkii-  !••••!  China  t  aim 
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w  i(-^>o-  ihai  hum.           :...*•    •«»H«xii*e  learn  •••  : 

V  „  ion-  .ill  ,.hmi.j»mi.  *•-•>  t«'H.-»het  ami  ;t<i-- 

..,  MM|.  "<.iiiuiu.u>   n»»   tlddfselophi*«wtt  •« 

,  „t.  but  diould  H,.tk  i..*eniM  «lie.*  101  ttie  '«•»«'"■ 

di-srlopmeni  «»l  .»!•         '  ih<  !",a!  *:  ''  ' 
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.toil      uticiate  tin  hi.  i««       •>  «••*.  **• 

whole  must  be  preserved ;  this  would  prevent  the  growth  ol 
lapitahsin's  So  cailcx!  freedonr*  Antvts  must  not  forget 
the  tradition  of  tevolunonan  art.  whith  exists  to  serve  the 
j,iople    Dutmg  the  War  aiti«<  didn  t  {saint  landscapes  or 
st,|f.|i>«-v  but  time-  hasr  .hanged  and  no*  people  warn 
MMiu  tlmiK  ddletent.  Thus  art  enriches  their  lives  and  is  not 
hi  (onihtt  with  the  molution."  But  he  went  on  to  com- 
plain that  people  no  longer  respect  paintings  done  tor  the 
peasants  and  workers,  and  look  down  on  tlte  serial  |>K- 
tuies  which  even  the  most  famous  painters  had  done  in  the 
<-.iii\  davs  alter  LiU-ration.  Another  hard-liner,  Xu  Yang, 
*ees  danger  ahead.  "We  are  moving  towards  the  cross- 
roads", he  HTOte  in  .sfenAK.  "The  painter  must  not  just 
express  what  he  or  ihe  feels,  but  must  be  with,  and  feel  with, 
the  people  -  like  Millet."  He  goes  on  to  suggest  that  now 
that  China  has  emerged  from  the  feudal  backwardness  of 
tlie  Ming  and  Qing  dynasties,  there  is  no  need  for  artist 
to  protest  as.  for  example,  the  great  seventeenth -century 
individualist  Bada  Shanren  had  protested  through  his 
paintings  of  angrv  birds.  Turntv  vcars  ago  such  pronounce- 
ments would  have  been  accepted  partlv  because  the  Pans 
was  111  mil  control,  partlv  because  they  embodied  an  ap- 
peal to  the  artist's  social  conscience  Ten  vcars  ago  thes 
would  hase  pi  evaded  because  ail  opposition  was  crushed. 
Iudas  the*  tall  increasing!*  on  deal  ears,  and  this  has  the 
Paitv  mcortsts  untried.  Art  in  China  is  indeed,  as  Xu  Yamc 
nuking  tu*aiu»  the  uosMoacis. 
No  louci-r  .an  the  *uun«  painter*  be  persuaded  that 
,  \p««%*.  men  .»wii  i«"-ung»  1*  iOMutetresolutiotiats  h>t 
■  .  "u  <  11itu1.1i  K«-..»iiui.»n  i>  lamei*  tevponsiblf.  Jmh.'ig 
•  ,  ;  ,:! .    '.n<;        o  (<  ,?a'  n11*'  *  toiiwHii* r.  Hie  in 

.  ,;„,  K.;,J      i.i.oi.si.i  a*  %citim  BtU  the  exiew*  ..: 
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. .    ,,,,,,,     ;  *'t  • ,  ^  1.;.       •«'  •!•«•  <*.<  athandtuiH'ial 
/I,.,,,  j  i,„,i    .  .   •       mj;h  .uumsuuni*  woik 
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the  young  porti  declaiming  their  verses,  six  hundred  oi 

which  were  later  published.   ^ 

Hemic  deeds  were  done  that  dav.  or  if  they  were  not 
done,  became  part  of  the  legend.  A  folk  heroine  in  Chinese 
histon  is  MulaT,  a  gill  who  took  her  father , |  p  lace ■  .ml 
(ought  in  the  frontiers  wars.  What  we  might  call  the  Mu- 
lan syndrome"  appears everywhere  m  the  an rot  these 
sears,  in  pictures  of  lovely  girts  lying  dead  or  injured,  oi  a 
young  heroine  carried  in  the  arms  of  a  conipamon  »  „ 
Umsup  to  heaven:  this  picture  ... rikdSmgf  tin C mu* 
Scul.  Many  of  these  girls  falling  beneath  the  clubs  of  the 
nm-too-clcariy  defined  militia  clutch  white  roses  in  their 
hands.  White  is  the  colour  of  mournmg  m  China^bui 
have  wondered  since  whether  this  touch  had  al»  been  in- 
spired  by  the  Wetsse  Rose,  that  heroic,  doomed  little 
.roup  of  young  men  and  a  giri  who  organised  a  silent  pro. 
feu  again* the  Naais  in  Munich  in  1949.  No  one  could  tell 
m*  Ai  Xian's  tottctmg  tin  Wreath  shows  a  girl  with  out- 
spread arm.  at  the  foot  of  the  Martyr*  Memorial  on  the 
Square.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  at  about  the  same  time 
that  u  was  painted  there  appeared  in  Meuhu  a  photograph 
<,f  Vauthier's  relief  on  the  waU  of  the  Pere-Lacha.se  Ceme- 
tery in  Paris  commemorating  the  slaughter  there  in  I  Ml 
of  the  last  of  the  Communards.  The  pose  of  the  Spirit  of 
che  Commune,  with  outspread  arm*  **««*J^ 
Xian's  painting,  and  a  host  of  others  hardlv  less  dramatic 
artists  Una,  pi  t  haps  lor  the  first  time  m  the-  his  tors o 
Chute*  wcula!  art.  theme*  that  had  :*>th  a  universal  and  a 
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rettiH»  with  wh«  h  mU  nn .ipress  strong  ami  uitcimtlors 
able  e„i«,ti<.m  Sime  d«  l«MO\  t:hmew  pauiteis  have  mv 
»  i  ....... «h«  tainte  <*t  ■»«ihjr«i>  and  l«*eliiig* 

,ha<  .,„  t„  handled  «•«       "aditiotial  Milium:  but  m 
 hihe   ..asoid.l..-  w,lu,tM.n%  «l  <** 

1Me.,H'  Labulais  .4  p.,  tonal  -  «mve„,  <»«' 

painting  ha^  ai«utm.lat«l  .mr      icmunev  II  a  is  crMj 
coinulaiiHHl  that  tht-  oil  medtuin  is  n»«  CJiineie. 
could  answer.  a>  did  thr  iiuMK-udeitt  mastri  Wu  t.<mnt 
hong.  -When  I  pick  up  mv  brush  to  paint  in  oils,  it  ue 
corml;  a  Chinese  palming.;  Born  in  1919  a  product  otth* 
Hangmou  Academy  and  three  years  studv  ,n  Pans t  (W? 
50)  Wu  Coamhong  is  certainly  one  ol  the  most  mteresttm 
winters  working  in  China  todav.  "Over  the  decades  ,fc 
said  recently,  "I've  continued  t«  tombine  in  im  work  aes 
thetk  principles  from  East  and  West.  My 
times  produced  both  admiration  and  ridicule.  I  supposea 
an  artist  I  am  something  of  a  synthesiser,  although ,  rrr 
eniphasisis  basically  Easiern.-  For  all  hisclam,  tobedebt 
craiclv  ssnthesising  East  and  West.  Wu  s  work  ha*  a  inn 
aculous  heshness  and  spontaneits 

Problems  ol  stvU  and  u-rhnique  are  once  more  dt 
bated  m  the  art  journals  a,  ihc-s  were  in  the  twenties  an 
thirty  and  th<-  sain*-  battles  are  ban*  lought  all  o« 
.mam  An.M>  and  tntio  todas  MH'ak  as  thes  did  lifts  srat 
W>  ol  xt«  tuu  nua,  new  Chinese  {Minting,  otignulls  stmtt 
l.u.i  t.^  »t«-  U\>.uwm-  \thotm  iiwseiiicm  «d  the  turn  ot  tl: 
, ,  ,   \  tsp»al  ewmph  ot  thi>  ittempt  to  mtuse  mi 
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,,.  mitigate  tlu  tot      v.n  •  o.lo.tunate  att.M. 

What     Mgtni:.  m  l'»r  '.3mia    "<-;  «' 

aihiest-d.  but  *Imi  f»«  i-  l^iesetl  :«>  ha*r  m  :  ' 

t.ageds.and  China  s.  »a>  that  Mau  siimscii  him 

As  the  reverberations  ot  thr  Tieiianmen  liument  be 
gait  to  fade,  artists  began  to  recall  the  terrible  decade  that 
ended  in  Ottoliei  1976  One  popuUi  oil  painting  Iht 
Orphan,  bv  U>  Zhotiglt.  showed  a  child  kneeling  on  he. 
t,ed  a  broken  violin  lieside  her.  ga«ng  sorrowlulls  at  a 
photograph  ol  het  lather,  obvioush  a  musician  sict.m  ot 
the  Gang  Another  haunting  oil  bs  Wang  Dan.  a  student  at 
the  Hangthou  Academy,  showed  *  little  girl  sitting  alone 
amid  the  chaos  of  her  home.  Her  parents  are  in  jail  or 
working  as  labourers,  her  elder  brothers  and  sisters  on  the 
rampage  while  with  the  keys  hung  round  her  neck,  she  is 
oostrefs  of  what  ,s  no  home  anv  more.  The  look  of  «  ter 
desolation  on  this  child's  face  would  move  all  but  the  most 
stony-hearted.  In  the  Victorian  sense,  every  p<cture  tells  a 
.tors,  and  a  true  one  at  that  Families  were  indeed  torn 
apart,  as  children  denounced  then  parents  or,  as  happen- 
cd  with  two  of  our  oldest  friends,  were  left  to  lend  for 
themselves  during  their  parents'  four  year  . 

Ma„v  ol  the  most  {Hiwerlul  ol  these  patntr  gs  are  in 
ul|s.  Whs  use  a  foreign  medium  to  exp.ess  m b  Chinese 
feelings*  The  role  ol  nil  painting  is  constant  debated  m 
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I'hr  mule  Urn  m  »ifni  ^|<*<:  ot  iiiHum  csciMi< 
InrsilaijU  ii»iH;ruiii<  i  :m  ;Ijc  >*.iii«  ami  fthcis  iollown* 

id  b\  a  run.,*  •     ..i  u-.*i.i.  is'*    \u  TJ.UfiJfi   anting  .;i 
.f/?«Ati.  vaui  ch.ii  nu  n  ami  Wmim.  iv»..id  niu  naked  m  ifu- 
.incsentCici-k  OUinpio  hciau«  'hru  .  uituir      un  ad 
vanccd  and  their  political  mu-m  Ircr  and  open,  j  uot-uiu 
subtle  hini  thac  the  regime  that  forbade  it  must  be  the  u- 
vroe.  Wu  Goamhong  cues  Hcnn  Moore  as  expressing  the 
view  that  not  just  the  outward  appearance  but  the  innei 
structure,  movement,  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
human  body  are  worthy  of  studv.  Rodin  and  Moore,  he 
writes,  have  a  long  scientific  tradition  behind  them.  Shao 
Dazhou  savs  it  is  necessary  to  studv  the  human  figure  in  ac- 
tion in  order  to  depict  life  more  truly.  The  mediaeval 
Church,  he  says,  condemned  the  nude  in  wali-patnting,  but 
since  cue  Renaissance  artists  have  always  painted  it.  More- 
over a  good  drawing  of  the  human  figure  cannot  but  ex- 
press a  definite  social  ideal  and  make  people  aware  of  its 
beauty.  The  Vatican  under  Pope  Paul  11!  had  condemned 
Michelangelo  for  putting  nude  figures  in  his  Last 
Judgement,  calling  him  a  Lutheran.  "Science",  writes 
Shao,  "must  combat  this  kind  of  obscurantism  and  super- 
stition," To  oppose  the  nude,  therefore,  is  reactionary! 
And,  in  case  any  doubt  remained  in  people's  minds.  Mttshu 
published  the  oostcards  of  the  Venus  de  M$lo  and  the  Lao- 
coon  that  Zh«,u  Znlai  during  his  work-studv  years  in  Paris 
had  collected  and  annotated  Since  Zhou  could  do  no 
wrong,  nothing  further  needed  to  be  said. 

Although  the  battle  for  the  nude  is  won,  the  Chinese 
have  a  sense  of  its  proper  place.  In  the  art  schools  cer- 
tainly; but  even,  Wu  Goanzhong  is  cautious.  What  is  done 
in  the  art  schools  and  among  artists  is  one  thing,  but 


understand  «,  and  think  H  inetrty  k**  audi  heap/  HcahuJ 
itt  ges  the  voung  artist.  "Don't  he  cuwtwm  thai  km  anf| 
[Miming  a  naked  woman.  Thai  was  banns  art." 

in  197* a  large  waU  painting  was  m  uitvcdcd  in ihc  mjB 
Mutant  lot  foreign  visitors  «n  the  new  Betting  airport  IJ 
dtowed  Dai  people  of  ihc  viuthwcst  splashing  thcimrfce*» 
in  the  popular  Water  Festival,  and  included  ihr  first  made* 
to  appear  in  a  public  place  in  China  in  recent  times,  Ii  wa-- 
c launed  bv  official  critic*  thai  this  was  an  insult  to  the  Bs  > 
people  In  (art.  the  Dai  had  rawed  no  obfcction  to  wh* 
was.  i«  this  respect  at  least,  an  accurate  representation  oT a 
populat  custom  But  when  the*  heard  that  the  Party  ow^ 
ciab  disapproved,  ihev  said  thev  did  not  like  the  painttngi 
cither  Artists  we  talked  to  said  they  kk  that  too  much  fast  < 
liad  been  made  about  (he  frescoes,  and  indeed  about  tt— — 
nude  in  general,  in  the  foreign  prrss 
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Foi  chw  detade*  Abstraciwm  has  lieen  imdcr  attask 
Before  1966.  even  the  romparameh  iil>eral  trwK  IS 
Ciuangipan  *»as  insisting  ihat  ihere  was  mi  such  ihing 
pure  abstract  beautv  Who  *ould  suggest,  be  mote,  th 
the  fwaut*  *>f  a  girl's  blush  is  not  connected  with  hct  m.*l 
-ms  •  !«  f««  Cultural  Revolution  «imu*SKinfsenat  thi^  fccM 
.  1    is  |«»itnd»len  Todas  »he  ippi«w.h  u,  ihc  oucmhm*  S 

„„i  pttmi«aie«l.  Writing  tti  Mfuiu.  tiu  Coaim  a|»|^.- 

.  his  .r^itrro    Uiu  t  iu»i  tfimtiw  Ali*tia.tK»n  a«  <ntd  \\i 
in.1  ^intiatnttii  .d.«-a«ls  «i.  u.rmuti  an       n\  noihn 
•i«  v%    H-.^r  :>  i  Mi"iin  •HtuiaiMv  tictu«-rii  WMtin  at»MiJ.' 

n  ..nd  :(•«  it 'Mia.  t  rU  iMrn*  ».  ehmese  ait  ft  n  .» 
.,  ,<|M       NU'  •  Uifp»  »<»    «a/%  >»l  ttlMoltC«f  \tw. 

..„{».,  .hoii .»!  ttxnix  >us  appii  ii  lopuii  %b»tlaUH.ii p 
,s  (*-.r  •'  M<>tidiMM 

!i.  hi  j»i»*iou*  iMiii  .>t  ItM  >aim  t«iuiiul.  VSu  t."-«: 
'li..ug  nan  .:<•«■<•  'uitfict  >lo»ls  .arcfuilv  h<  ui«|mum.. 
i.i.Ii-i  -   i«  <*t«i  'fu  idci  •«  «mtiaitw»ii.  *li»rt»iim  )»«««» 
•,.%f  j  .,  .  i  fi.'T         i-npif^MoniM*  t-r/aiiti* 

l!lti        «  u:»i"»i«  if«tm    al.  « uimn  i*»f  »onimeu» 
Hui<   iMtfu  ttMtu^  iMUKvuh  '»H-tlKim-  ame  Hiciititit  u| 
lean h  1  ;ketie»* and  l»eaut*  <rt  n  t  ate  t*»o  diiierent  ihingi 
what  t«  like  to  not  nccessartb  beautiful  We  muu  *tud% 
foiui,  loltiut.  hannonv.  toinpimtion  like  tlw  Micntist 
discover  what  the  abstract  element  is  ArtiMs  who  Ine  ^ 
modern  houses  find  the  tumbledown  villages  ol  the  Jung- 
nan  Southeast)  region  beautiful,  and  love  the  endless  va- 
riety of  patterns  and  textures  of  root  and  wall.  It  did  nj 
need  the  example  of  Western  art  to  show  them  the  beauty 
of  form  of  artificial  rocks  and  the  patterns  in  the  lattices  ot 
the  Soihou  gardens.  "When  !  was  sketching  in  the  (oum 
try",  he  writes,  "the  shadow  of  leaves,  petals,  grasses  !<■ 
on  my  paper  ...  That  is  the  soul,  not  the  substance,  of  tHF 
forms,  and  therein  lies  the  beauty  of  Abstraction.  Abstract 
beautv  is  the  heart  of  the  beautv  of  figurative  art  ■ 

"As  a  child",  he  goes  on.  "I  loved  to  look  through  | 
kaleidoscope.  Everyone  likes  pure  form  and  colour.  We  do 
not  need  to  understand  music  or  the  song  of  a  bird  fot  it  to 
give  us  pleasure.  But  if  we  can  abstract  from  these  thing 
the  element  of  pure  formal  beauty,  we  will  understand 
what  art  is."  Wu  finds  in  the  paint  ng*  of  the  seventeenth - 
century  Individualist  Bada  Shanren  the  highest  peak  of  aba 
strati  art  in  China.  Bada's  pinetrees  and  rocks  are 'J| 
wrong,  insubstantial,  unstable  vet  thev  express  Bada's  fctW 
ing  (clearly  by  "abstract"  here  Wu  does  not  mean  "non- 
figurativc".  but  rather  painting  the  essential  form  of  ill 
subject).  We  may  not  understand  what  the  scientist  is  doinj 
in  his  laboratory,  but  because  he  discovers  penicillin^** 
respect  him.  Western  abstract  art  is  difleriw  from 
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Lin  K-uKinian  Son**  Oil 

chat  Al)>uao  Expressionism  and  all  the  onllicting  Wes- 
tern move-moms  thai  followed  it  art  cm  next  inevitable 
>tq>%  in  riu  liociopnictii  ol  modem  (  Iiiikh  an.  China  re- 
tpoml*  in  Uk  *miulu*.  and  on  fctr  imn  iiufotu  %%av 
Thf  fi.t<J.t:<'nai  painting  «»<  i<Mj*  ••  • -Miked  \t\  a  un* 
!U«nn   .j*        -vimi*!*'  in  Cu;  iul  tf<itfn<*/w< 

ul*Hf    ,ti'-V  ■     l.l,  |i»  ».f  1'.  '«M  I  "!,l««!,Hr».'t 

It.*:!**..      V\j  luo><-n  Kind  \ui  •  :<  '*«  "  tun  Imp")'" 

■  I  ■ ».  i    « '  '*    4t  il  Mi.         Vtf.w*><     'r    •••itlic-  i.i* 

.j,  i  ,.;v  :,.Vr\  %Miht!i'.t   •<*!  **M«  •<  jmHiH; 
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IHM    f-    1  «f tf If  i  1 1  'ft  'MTilM   i  i.iiltt  III  %f'i    f  \  '  !«' 

Ml  ifn   <  uliti'a  K<  1 

itnhle 

NlMfi  uni*  ?r;vf  v  ■  I  .   '  •■    lt"»l  s  "    '  ' 

Deng  h#  paint*  ^ci « *tit:  -I'm  -.i5'.**  W-ifj  ;  i  «rd 

uape*  m  oik  Wing  V\«iliai  ^  "!"*•*■  :f< 

hi*  own  wav  the  Mvle  «!mi  I  in  IritgiiiMii  h.tct  matt-i  ait*  i 
his  return  hoiu  Paiisui  i4*:>  Ah tMii%     .i  «itu  #1  «.«.|mh 
in  Hang/hnu  lietot *•  l1^1!.  duaiii!  >uiik%u  *hn*ol  .i  Man 
ling  otigiiiaht\  and  huiiMim    I  hi*  novived  fit  ih« 
cuts  he  did  in  the  tang-MiMon  seats  afln  Lilmaiioii.  unit! 
the  Party  sent  him  to  the  far  northeast  to  iHuwate  logging 
operations,  to  he  followed  bv  hi*  *rrr*t  and  disgrate  in  ihi 
Cultural  Revolution.  Todav.  a*  Gertrude  Stein  Mid  oi  Pi 
casso.  he  must  continually  «tipt>  hitmril'.  *o  ov«-rlUming 
is  his  creative  enery.  Figure  subjects,  portraits,  lands*  ape4*- 


*„*tsf    h-    iff  r  .iksrtf  « «mw*  tiff  if     i«mmmmI*  to  htm  and 
•  !••:.„  Mi  il.t  i,f  t.t*#^il.t  'Link' :      ,#Vf4?  <\|Ht%u*e  and 
!r,ki.t"    Hf  ■'!•«•■  -am!  k%  .1M  Mt<    .i||tt*a|*a*  Im  |Mltll%  h*i 

.  \ . -  * «!t  ,t%i«f f '  *•*      o,ftt*«  h«ain  I*  Hunan  wltetiesei  he 

l(,  ,         j,#    7i.ni.    f,f   -Iff.  Ill  !.!••'.•  '  NU<  ' 

*%Ull  |<  <  't'lf  t  ft  *  hma 

liMiaN  vsrMi  ui  M%h  .til  patiamg  ii»  Untgei  «tni- 
niH*:  i»<  |u<i}Mti.iii«i.t  pmutc*  <u,  the  N"m«i  model  Liu 
IIjimi  paint*  impi»^MitfHM  lattd*«aj»e*  tat  livelier  than  his 
Icadt'tloiNoi  th<  **Im«I  \vM%mm  His  *ket<h<il  die  v«H*  where 
/hott  rnlai  iiM  fl  to  «oitva|es*e  .Ih>%**  that  he  has  run  5m* 
gotten  hi*  Paris  training  of  tiliv  %eais  WifV  Httt^wg 
i tufugrs  in  e->/rf  Worn**  to  romhme  <fu*tc  without  <tflec« 
tatKMi  iht  intiuerKe  of  north  China  peasant  an  with  that  of 
Bonitat  <<  while  in  hi<  ptnure  nf  &>-lr  the  horse  expert  he 
In  ings  together  a  degree  of  tttodemitv  with  ihr  antique,  in- 


Wang  Huaiqing.  An  OU  Wvma*  Oil 


i  i  i   I  +£* 


1  Lo*e  che  Otl  FieW  Abou< 


fwntminy  !mj*  »ti.ji«uUi*  «*  Z«to  %V ■•■  ki  'Iict  •!:  -.11 U 
w#nk  iit  Pan*  * 

T%%<;  work*  In  uit<iii\tf»'iuu  hloiui  v*/a.  %iU'.ti'«cl^  »n  'in 
>»fman  Afttktm  .tic  uiou-  •ii:nc-%c#iitf  In:  f :t«-u  .'i^ini 
uuutcr  (tun  ten  thnr  technique,  wiiuh     t oiivciumimIU 
totitfietrnt  lUtp  h fifty show*  f h<  o!dHot«in%  ptcr.c*>or  it 
turning  !:oin  !km%cii  kiv.m%  *h<*<  tniiuLiiiom  f<>  ••■n* 
mglctu<i.  Kimi-hitUftO  The  mrstaigc-  ?t  /  /.    '  '*  '<" 
is  higtilv  t<|im<KdK  deariv  ti'Mii  tht  ,uKtfoUoi.  •#»  tuilcim 
niu(ua)  -marcnes*  chac  Hashes  Ofiwtm  the  «.ouhg  *na?:  and 
woman,  ic  is  not  the  oil  Field  thai  thi*  rathrr  forlorn  cii* 
girl  wilt  be  failing  in  tow  wiih ;  while  the  maiden  in  a  Jiuph- 
anott*  dress  in  Huang  CrOangyu's  Summer  is  cenamU  noc 
reading  The  Thoughts  of  Mao.  The  moa  popular  picture  hi 
1980  was  Wing  Hat's  $fm%,  of  which  reproductions  are 
sold  by  the  thousand,  it  shows  a  girl  standing  at  her  col- 
lage door  combing  her  long  hair  (itself  suggestive  of  free- 
dom) while  the  swallow*  build  their  nest,  and  her  mi- 
serable cactus,  having  barelv  survived  the  long  winter,  puts 
out  its  first  blossom.  Mulan  has  taken  off  her  armour  at 
last,  and  stands  dreaming  of  the  future 

In  June  1979  twenty- three  independent  artists  tried  to 
hold  an  exhibition  in  an  an  gallery.  This  was  refused,  so 
on  October  I  they  courageously  staged  a  little  protest 
march  in  Beijing.  On  October  20,  they  put  up  their  own 
exhibition  on  the  pavement  outside  the  Beijing  An  Gal- 
lery, when  the  police  threatened  to  close  it  down,  the 
Gallery  took  it  inside  for  protection  and  in  the  following 
month  the  Beijing  Artists'  Association  arranged  for  them 
to  have  a  courtyard  in  the  Beihai  {Summer  Palace)  where 
they  showed  1 70  paintings  and  sculptures  for  ten  days.  The 
Betjtng  Daily  refused  to  advertise  it.  The  works  were  all  by 
young  amateurs  led  by  Li  Yungcun.  a  graduate  student  in 
the  National  Academy,  and  Wang  Keping,  a  journalist  in  a 
Beijing  radio  station.  Thev  included  impressionistic  street 
scenes,  semi -abstract  ions,  a  nude  with  glittering  eyes  and 
streaming  hair,  and  an  imperial  head  in  wood  bearing  a 
startling  likeness  to  Mao  Zidong.  The  Visitor's  Book  con- 
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late  you  tin  tout  daring.  Compared  with  you  ihc  profes- 
sional sculptors  of  China  ait?  like  walking  corpse***,  and  "I 
have  wn  that  the  Chinese  people's  spirit  is  siiH  ative.  This 
is  the  best  exhibition  since  Liberation." 

hi  Ytntfccwtt.  Wang  Keping  and  their  friends  caH  them- 
wfcvs  the  Xmgxng  Pm  Star,  or  Spark  Croup.  The  Chinese 
loo  have  a  saying,  "One  spark  can  start  a  prairie  fire". 
iey  succeeded  in  sorting  a  fire.*  h  is  too  soon  to  say. 

_  _   Movement  was  not  crushed  at  birth,  for  the  second 

exhibition  m  1980  the  Association  gave  them  two  large 
moms  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Art  Gallery.  The  works  rang- 
ed front  landscapes  in  the  manner  of  Cezanne  and  an 

;«    -    \i       j  »  t.  ■  ittii  ,t   m  unnlia^if  mil  m  1J'*KW 

nmmnou  m  jam  son  ronoca  w  iwwww  i 
nceires  which,  in  true  Chinese  fashion,  might  or  might 
not  be  veiled  stacks  on  the  bureaucracy.  The  Mao  effigy 
was  «*1  these,  while  the  most  obvious  expression  of  pro- 
test mm  Wang's  sculpture  in  wood  of  an  enormous  fist 
from  whose  dutch  someone,  perhaps  the  artist  biroscH.  is 
lU'ugsitag  vffKtfy  to  escape.  TiscfC  i*cre  enj^wwoiiisi  works 
fa  cBmat  mk,  and  tome  beaudfulfy-fabioned  sculpture 
in  the  manner  of  Barbara  Hepworth.  iU  nodes,  figure 
genus*  m  die  manner  of  Henrv  Lamb,  all  showing  a 
relaxed  and  confident  eclecticism  One  rather  feeble  mi 
represented  the  ruins  o/  the  marble  palaces  of  th«- 
Yuanmmgvuan,  built  for  Qyantong  in  the  mtd-eigUtcimh 
cemut*  Long  neglected  as  the  work  <»f  a  Catholic  mi»- 
Monars .  these  eittraoedtnary  remasns  ate  ttuw  betng  rcstot  - 
ml  The  wmbolism  here  is  not  just  of  morotrociion  but 
*  >f  icrogmtkm  of  a  link  witli  a  hitherto  f  orbidden  aspect  of 
buropean  luhore 

Wang  Keping  himself  wrote  of  the  exhibition.  "Thr** 
.u ti>t*  Me  hfe  so  much.  The  darkness  of  th>*  past  and  the 
hughtness  of  the  future"  ~  stgwfkanth  he  says  nothing 
..ixMji  »he  present  -  "should  be  brought  together  in  the 
■ic*  .11  <  -%fi<i  this*hould  be  out  lesson  and  our  responsabil- 
u\  St  iause  the  artists  are  voung,  they  base  not  been  con- 
demned like  their  elders  for  formalism.  They  can  use 
uience  and  research  to  express  what  they  feel.  Picasso 
should  be  our  pioneer!  Olkski  our  standard-bearer!" 

These  artists  know  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
authorities  When  we  asked  them  if  there  would  be  a  third 
»how  in  1981.  they  said.  That  depends  on  the  people 
downstairs."  We  went  downstairs  and  met  Jiang  Feng. 
Chairman  of  the  Beijing  Branch  of  the  Artists'  Association. 
He  was  not  reassuring.  "We  allow  them  t  j  hold  this  exhi- 
bition", he  told  me.  "so  that  they  will  see  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  don't  understand  their  work.  Then  they  will 
discover  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  reform.  In  any  case, 
no  one  wants  to  see  it."  1  refrained  from  pointing  out  that 
young  people  by  the  hundred  were  trooping  up  the  stairs, 
that  the  galleries  were  crowded,  and  that  many  students 
were  copying  the  pictures  into  their  notebooks. 

Inour  discussions  with  artists  across  the  country  weal- 
ways  asked  what  they  thought  of  ;he  Xingxing  Croup.  Some 
knew,  or  pretended  to  know,  nothing  about  it.  Some  crit- 
icised these  young  men  and  women  for  »b-ir  "negative" 
attitude.  It  is  good  to  attack  "bureaucratism",  they  said, 
but  now  that  the  Gang  have  gone,  artists  should  not  be 
"defeatist"  -  although  that  is  hardly  the  word  we  would 
have  used  to  describe  these  young  idealists.  This  is  a  very 
sensitive  point.  It  was  the  audacious  insistence  that  all  is 
still  not  well,  and  that  society  is  hardly  better  ofT  today  than 
under  Mao,  that  helped  to  earn  Wei  Jingshen.  author  of  a 
sensational  wallposter  that  led  to  the  closing  down  of  De- 
mocracy Wall,  a  thirteen-year  jail  sentence,  although  the 
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tntt'l    IIMIHtMrt'lM  <"«  'I'm  

human  tight*  iwnement  and  tor  giving  documents  to  to- 
feigners.  The  Xingxin*  Group  <k»  not  take  Wet  )tng*hen'* 
extreme  view;  indeed  the*  tecogntw  that  the »on that  «nc* 
tjft  exhibit  at  «U  i* a  sign  ol  some  degree  c»t  Ireedom.  and 
ate  not  about  to  risk  losing  it 

We  found  support  for  the*e  independent  patnteis  in 
MKprtMng  quaners.  among  thr  old  w  teration.  and  with 
artist*  such  a»  the  humane  and  sensitive  Song  VVerohi 
whose  own  work  »  quite  cotsscevative  Evtti  the  olltcial  art 
tnagarine  MftsAu  teponed  thai  70%  of  th*  comment*  in  the 
Visitor  *  Book  were  favourable,  although  one  patmer  vug- 
gested  to  mc  that  with  tncmorie*  ol  the  Red  Guard  'till  fresh 
m  their  trasds.someoldu  peuyk  might  beafr^  toCTttirise 
l  fee  yr.ung.  At  a  meeting  with  the  Association  in  Beijing  1 
suggested  that  an  an  that  the  mattes  did  not  understand 
must,  in  Chinese  resolutionatry  terms,  be  bad  A  woman 
arttst  replied.  "Even  in  England  the  masses  don't  undei 
*tand  art.  so  how  should  we  expect  them  tv  do  >o  u< 
OhW"  -  an  utterance  thai  until  recent  I  v  would  haw 
f  *ecn  branded  a  dangerous  heresy. 

Significant  as  the  Xingxing  Grtmp  ts  as  representing 
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jits,  it*  importance  should  not  lie  exaggetatetl  Thi.n.gr 
<uu  trie  htstor*  of  China  thr  dtswdent  artist*.  t  \i.i.  -«.  i. 
:*iv  •ndnKiualtM*  and  eccentric*  hase  alwav*  '.*%-n  :;:< 
•  .mom*.  Ihe  *aM  ntaptrttv  rem  ol  die  iiu*  mm  ••«•<• 
•.Mstiter*  base  t»eeu  «ontent  to  wotk  within  tin  :t..::»ew.«i» 
'••  >i,MbtH»naiMi  to  express  dtsMdeiit  ideals,  it  as  all  m  »«:: 
«.t  t»t  svtiiliolis  language  Dissident  gtoup*  .uU 
Vngxmjt  pethuin  a  valuable  service  but  tlte* 
rvept  in  times  «»l  gtcat  oppression ««      ial  4  ::.i<" 
..ntbe  pettphets  ol  Oimcsectdfuial  lilt 

In  our  mam  meetings  with  artist*  we  «hhi  .lis 
that  there  were  certain  subjects  they  did  not  wan.  l<«  .us<  •  >•• 
.,i  .ill:  Mao'*  lr*w  r*'*»  w  If/ 'W  tttfraiUT*:  Mat\M  i<  • 
them*  oitepamtet  Mid  to  m«  with  a  smth  .  ■-.tit* V.w  • 
111  Marxism, some  in  Buddhism  "  .  the  aesthetic  pionouiif 
ments  of  the  Part*  theorist  Zhou  Yang;  the  nude  (he  \u 
port  frescoes;  what  is  realism?  and  art  and  scietnt.  The 
last  had  been  the  subject  of  a  scries  of  articles  in  the  ate 
magazine*,  which  however  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  phi- 
losophical question  of  the  relation  between  artistic  and 
scientific  reality,  with  Pevsner  and  Gabo.  but  simply  with 
the  need  for  artists  to  use  their  talents  to  promote  the 
"Four  Modernisation*" 

What  artists  wert  eager  to  talk  about  were  their  ex- 
periences during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  the  loss  and  de- 
struction of  works  of  art  and,  what  to  them  was  the  great- 
est problem  and  challenge  -  self-expression.  For  thirty 
years,  they  said,  they  had  been  taught  to  paint  propaganda 
pictures.  Now  suddenly  they  had  the  freedom  to  express 
what  they  felt.  Many  of  those  with  the  technique  had  no- 
thing to  say,  while  those  who  were  burning  to  speak  lacked 
the  technique.  How  could  they  paint  what  it  felt  like  to 
have  lived  through  the  Cultural  Revolution?  "We  must 
find  new  forms  of  art",  they  told  us,  "to  express  ne  ex- 
periences." 

The  journal  Shxju  Mmhu  ( World  Art)  attempts  to  reme- 
dy the  profound  ignorance  of  foreign  an  with  translations 
of  a  nicies,  illustrated  in  coulour,  on  subjects  ranging  from 
Greek  sculpture  to  Michelangelo,  from  Soviet  painting  to 
Picasso,  Klimt  and  Andrew  Wyeth.  But  these  figures  must 
jcem  very  remote  to  students  who  have  little  hope  ol 
wring  original  foreign  works.  Vast  numbers  of  books  have 
been  burned,  academy,  libraries  are  appallingly  bad,  while 
the  Ik-si  books  seem  to  be  reserved  fof  <b*  Faculty.  It  i* 
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ittaiiagi  w  Uvmi  W«  timid  ikh  help  wmdriiug  ho*  man* 
WrMci  n  »tn«ien!v  show  even  a  !ia«  mm  *d  the  imerrn  in  the 
.„t  <>i  iHoikin  rhma  **  -•«  »»tM  toting  people  d»«w  in  the 
,« 1  < it  tlte  West 

I  uivwhtie  the  »:m.u  ol  »ieiilmn  lie*  just  beneath 
il„  ,tuia«e  When  w<  tsketl  attnts  'I  »hev  lelt  that  the  pie- 
sem  « lunate  ot  .otitfMiativr  Itmhim  wtnild  last.  t>r  would 
Mliitet  like  iIk  HuihIuhI  Howerv  tlt«*re  was  olten  an  un- 
««iml«*t table  Mletwe  One  painter  said.  "Ail  we  are  con- 
,  erne**  4iHMH  1*  that  ne  «*rl  Ireei  mm  than  wt  did  before. 
What  will  happen  »» the  future  no  om  <  an  tell,"  Ahead*  in 
lUHi  ihe  Pan*  ha*  bum  bed  attacks  on  writers  who  have 
«na*e«i  f  *»  iar  troiu  th«'  Line  A  phrase  we  heard  a  nuttilx*: 
ol  umk-s  was  »tjrM«<  ntlaKf,.  "thought  liberation"  When  I 
aO*'d  u-  « Metis  »«h<  Mi  <a»icial  m  Beipng  about  this  he 
Mit|  Hui  1*  not  1  .ibiasi  one  hears  olten".  meaning 
t|,t,  .  hoi  a  phiaw  *mk'  tikes  to  hear  «dten."  But  thi* 
..oik  it  end  told  us  th*:  :f  tlv  Hart*  atteiti|Metl  to  reintio- 
.!,!,.  ,t««  i|ogw.i!  .o.iKgh  tht  v<. on*  people  HtntW  take  m» 
p.„.  ,  .  he%  A'«uld  siinp^s  »M»**ott  it  and  go  on  with 
then  's  tk  Ihe  somnt  k»  Wnck  to  the  Pan*,  we 

w  M      ,1  ;i  ,.  't   >'■•■  «ho  .!«  |«*t«ttt*ie.  «*t  tejoming.  as  a 
u  .  ..  ..  !of''»»«  .♦i.imte.  \  iiitishtau  i»* 

\      <.t  li.;n.»  •  f'.nis  .ut*iiM«ie 

it        , .  .,...i.,.iiii  Mi«s,4ggel.ttioii.  mil  |H'4«f»h  .iielieuiu 
.    «,,  ,fc       «tie  i  a'Ui-s  time  tin  ned  <•!   ilumght  U 
...  ■  I  ,  <o|.U  •    ili-tS  i  mas    •<  'iipt'te^o 

1  .»  .•  •■  L.O'i  •>•  kill 
t4        ,  .,    .     j„  ..,i«  |m  D.teiil  .OHM*  »t'*«:«'t 

..  .,    1,  \    -I  '-11    •-it  ,m*l"  HI  IIHll*MltMll»l«: 

i    v*f  %{»••••  at tt»<  «unia;wls  ,i«  ins  tixht  li»  tin-  I 
!  ■  i.,t1  tl«"«;:»ind  auioiu: «t»« 

!  se.augliai         p«»uie«l  out  tln-il  »k  wI*-ois*..s 
■  .otts  *tth  mto\i«4ting  .iImiiuoh  1»mu*  tlw  m««  * 
..  i»  .me  (twin  iM-msC  'Ui>ate«l  in  ihe  an  10  r. 
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stsc  etnphans  on  the  individual.  U  Yunym  told  methat 
,od4v.  "the  freedom we  enjoy  is in |*«h  soc£ 

l,u  principles.  We  warn  to ^'^^J^?^ 
ol  vocal  response."  The  drilerencr  brt^Ji 
now  and  the  vears  iiefore  19?6.  he  went  on.  »  the 
Icrence  between  •ought*  and  W.  * 
reetion  from  above  but  cl  one's  own  sense  of  obbgatiofl i  eo 
of  one  *  respond  to  PJ*  P™£<£ 
the  masses  understand  and  enjoy?  I  asked.  Their _  are 
man^m^tm  kinds  of  art  *.  He  said,  "Not  ^enone  bke, 

che same  thing."  While »J^"^XhZ£ 
tisfy  the  hatdlmer*,  jt  is  tvP*^  of  tbc  wav  tn  wfttcn  many 

therna*of*epe^.whid.fbra^^ 

in  closing,  is  widening  ^^2£d  a 

mulled  proletarian  art  ha*  been  all  but  abatsdoned.  Ha 
backJadTcomes,  «  is  feWy  to  come  Itom  ^ 
bene^otat  ail  from  the  libeealisaikm  of  cml^n^nd 
AwmmA  of  dhwffrvtr4  middle-rank  members  ot 

from  wy»  01  ^amwZT^  .  _  .        ^  iCCnT  tt-y 

thefwty.  «;  once  Deag  Xi~^^^^bbci 
were  »  combine  to  a  coua»«tadu  «  wo^be  aW«* 

day  for  a*tm*  *«u  wifcwi.  mwacsan*  **«*»• 

Another  gap  «fc*  b«K«»  »        » ,fc*  ^'T*?* 
eeneratkm*.  Tne  old  painters  stifl  remember  the  Cay*  be- 

loTub^io*  T*  Isapp^ 

Cultural  i*«h»oo*««  patoi  ^^^S^SSTS' 
me  like  Liu  Hab-,XieJiU«a»d  U  Reran,  ^"*™e^en 

cratton  were  ^^.J^^l^.^^t. 
tcr  195$.  when  to  be  "red"  was  all.  and  expert  nommg, 

lmaam  of  all  but  ra«y  dogma,  many 

toVope  wkH  poat-Mao  China,  are  often  hated  or  tgnored. 

and  haw  Uocoroc  uuccriifatic  amd  cyyuraL 

So  it  is  wimo4d  age  and  yoom  that  Uk  chief  hope  lies_ 

The  young  painters  lack  ba^gr^,  education,  a  sense  of 
IZS^Zn  life  began^l976J^  e^e^w^ 
styles  thai  some  of  them  hardly  «n^.^'re 
eager,  curious,  idealistic,  thmkingof  the  vear  2000a^be- 
yoE  If  they  are  allowed  »  work  m  the  *™"fr>  * 
Comparative  freedom  that  they  enjoy  today  -  »«*«here  is 
SSdyno  guarantee  that  they  will  be  -  their  hopes  mav 


jm*  •  Wtrnt  mug*  r  "2 .^^iT  to^ii! 

probablv  milled,  lor  howe^rrhaen 
Ump  down,  there  has  bees  so  great  *  <~HJ**1 
.  it  h  dimes*  now  10  bebeve  that  mm 

^  <hmatf  ^""^  reduce  the  am  to  the 
amount  i>*  *«>enton  t"UH'ir^^"  ,n1£  ggff 


amount     «••*•»   .  

paralvsh  that  prevailed  until  October,  I97». 


NOTES 


I 


I .  What  h>Wow*  1*  bawd  chielH  ^m****'*'*?***^^^5 
a  .our  of  Cbma  undertaken * 
a*d  myself  in  Aagmt-Sepwtabw r»9Wa» 

197S,  wevmeedcithtbtitoiw.wt1 

HKtation,  and  had  many    --r         t    .  1 

^ho,,,  were  «nroM  friends.  $mor  weaase  am  U„  ---l--b 
ma«>  of  Ae  fan*  **  ****  **  ***         « should  be  ««Maa» 
KTtes  of  person*!  mtprewo»  radser  man  a» 

lory. 

1  Qadcr  Mao  a«  art  bad II 
idanfagh  l%  snamfV  haram*  »*<§• 

fbnfHdmfi).  and  not  harmM  <tmd«L- .   

Bower*,  bamboo,  ^•*a*f/**^J~^  , 
bi^l^,,  while  armft  mtgbt  pan**  kw.  **  '""J 

the  "not  bn^"'^  T^^t^diZS-at 
NMbi  the  painter  YeQiamw  ukJ  inw  m«f  *H*™_7*™1' 
he  done  awaTwTth  dvjws  that.  «n  Pam  tipmion  at  lean,  s* 

"""'s  See  Wu  Oo-iufi»na.  1  he  CapJoratiun  <*  teaur*"  Ct 
/i/<r*«f#Juh.J^  ^aoocm  ^  hero,  fa"*0**.**  *  i  jjjjf 
tMm«  ol  hones,  rte  PhrkHopher  ^^^J^J^ 

wTotc.  -and  tiw  *hem  «p  tn  «'e^^*^l^pW 
Iram  to  snap  Uw  crossbar*,  break  ^^f^r™. 

.Hmnp  the  t*.  ^JS!lL!fflKS5^ 
,«>nim«  the  Hor,4  kinds «»imt»<^. te-k^e 
Bunon  Watson.  TAr  rfwtt  <  Ctooy  Tim.  New  VodUP 

LumUMi.  1970.  p  lOo*  Without  knowmg  Wang  I  ""'flf 
^Zi.  we  ,anL  «U  wbrther  ^orfto-k  re^P«^b«»| 
SeesZwasaliemotawamHeleatfesn^ 

cufc  what  hr  meant 


THE  1982  CARNEGIE  INTERNATIONAL 

Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania.  October  22.  1981  ..  The ' 'Off- 
mSL  invitational.  '  recognized  as  one  of  the  worW  s 
n2st  prestigious  exhibitions  of  incerrut,o,u  comempo- 
rarv  art  will  open  at  the  Museum  of  Art  of  the  Carnegie 
I  pSUh.  on  October  25,  J 
1896  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  "Imernauonai  ts  the  old- 
est continuing  exhibition  of  it*  kind  in  the  Western  Hciro- 

*PhCTlie  exhibition  will  be  funded  by  a  $  100.000  grant 
from  Alcoa  Foundation  and  by  income  from  an  endow* 
mem  established  in  1980  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  byThr 
A.W.Mellon  Educational  and  Charitable  Trust  speciti- 
cally  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  "International  accord- 
Sg  to  John  rune,  director  of  the  Museum  of  Art.  The 
exhibition  Hill  highlight  approximately  200  painting* 
and  sculptures  bv  roughh  65  artists  from  more  than  25 

C°Untj!£r  Haro.  the  Carnegie's  Adjunct  Curator  of  Con- 
,einporarv  Art,  is  selecting  the  works  for  next  year  s  In- 
ternational. *•  He  will  have  visited  even  continent  except 
Antarctica  during  the  two  years  ol  the  selection  process. 


Mr  Baro  has  oigam/cd  more  than  150 exhibition*  I 
h  uh.su,  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

After  closing  in  Pittsburgh  at  the  end  ol  1982,  t- 
"Internationaf  will  be  shown  at  the  Scatde  Art 
in  February  and  March.  1985.  ^oa^ndat^o^ 
provide  a  S  20.000  grant  to  supportthe  Seattle  showmf. 

'•With  support  of  up  to  $150,000  from  Alcoa  of* 
cralia,  the  Carnegie  International'  will  then  «™**^ 
traiia  for  showing  in  museums  in  Perth,  MefDoornw" 

first  time  since  its  founding  in  1896  that  the  exhib»v 
tout  .broad."  Dr.  Lane  said-  . . 

Director  Urn- aim  said  that  in  mder  to  achieve  b 

anced  presentation.  Mr.Baro's  selection  for  the  1982 

ternational"  will  br  ^.!^^"u*e^l 
the  vear  oltheprctethng  Internationa  " l,iiCt*  w" 
cntci  ia  highiv  prtMmsing  *»«irk  by  newly  emerging  art* 
works  lis  lecogmwd  artist*  in  n^™™™*** 
creative  peak :  vie.  .v^irk  that  is  ol  special  "'"^J*' 
tame  to  tontcn.t^rarv  artisnc  enterprise  bv«rt 
cofttcmporaiies. 
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CHINESE  PEASANT  PAINTING, 


1958—1976: 


AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL 


Ellen  Johnston  Laing 


During  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution 
(1966—1969)  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
most  paintings  and  graphics  produced  by  trained, 
professional  artists  disappeared  from  view.  From  1970  to 
1976,  under  the  repressive  art  policies  of  Chiang  Ch'ing, 
professional  art  (castigated  as  too  formalist^  ic  abstract), 
was  replaced  by  the  amateur  art  of  peasants  and  workers, 
whose  creations  were  considered  politically  more  "valid*. 

It  has  not  been  recognized  that  Chiang  Chings  sue* 
cess  in  thrusting  the  peasant  class  into  the  vanguard  of  art  in 
China  could  not  have  been  achieved wiihouttheprofcswon* 
als*  It  was  reaUy  through  the  guidance,  actual  or  indirect ,  of 
the  disgraced  specialists  that  peasant  painting  attained  any 
reasonable  degree  of  artistic  competence.  Although  the 
professional  was  in  official  disfavor,  his  art  was  not  abol- 
ished, but  submerged;  it  resurfaced  in  the  guise  of  peasant 
amateur  painting* 

This  study  of  peasant  painting  is  in  five  parts*  Part  One 
provides  general  background  information  about  profes- 
sional art  from  1948  to  1966.  In  Part  Two,  the  characteristics 
of  traditional  peasant  art,  along  with  a  survey  of  the  peasant 
painting  movement  until  1975,  and  the  rise  of  Hu-hsicn  as  a 
model  peasant  painting  commune  are  presented.  The  the- 
sis of  this  paper  — ■  the  impact  of  professional  art  on  the 
amateur  peasant  painters  of  Hu-hsien  county  —  is  demon* 
stated  in  general  in  Part  Three,  and  continued,  more  spe- 
cify ||yf  in  Part  Four,  where  the  lives  and  works  of  two  Hu- 
hsten  peasant  painters  of  unequal  talent  and  prominence 
are  discussed.  In  Part  Five,  the  better,  more  distinctly  "peas- 
ant* paintings  from  Hu-hsien  are  examined  and  reasons 
for  their  success  suggested. 


Part  One:  General  Background  of  Professional  Art,  1948— 1966 

After  1948,  art  followed  the  general  guidelines  pro- 
pounded by  Mao  Tsc-tung  in  his  1942  Talks  at  the  Tenon  for- 
um on  Literature  and  the  Arts:  it  must  be  for  the  masses  and 
must  serve  the  people  by  portraying  them,  and  by  provi- 
ding them  with  ideological  edification  and  inspiration.  The 
artist  must  always  take  the  correct  class  stanu  of  the  people, 
workers,  and  soldiers  rather  than  that  of  the  bourgeoisie 
(such  as  art  for  art  s  sake,  or  an  as  a  means  of  personal 
expression,  or  purely  aesthetic  concerns).  Images  should 
be  representational,  and  reveal  optimistic,  positive  socialist 
content  or  political  relevance.  (Laxity  in  enforcing  this  last 
requirement  accounts  for  some  depictions  of  bamboo. 


birds  and  flowers,  illustrations  of  old  romances,  or  pur 
landscape.  Overall,  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  styles  w* 
tolerated.) 

In  1948,  HsU  Fri-hung  was  appointed  President  oft* 
Pteking  Art  Academy,  a  post  he  held  until  his  death  in  195- 
Hsu,  one  of  the  first  Chinese  to  study  oil  painting  l 
Europe,  trained  with  Realist  masters  in  Paris  and  Bert 
during  the  1920s.  From  diem,  he  learned  thccompostfwn 
schemes  and  pictorial  techniques  common  to  the  Reabs 
and  to  Socialist  Realist  art  in  the  Soviet  Union.  HstTs  cor 
mandof  these  techniques  was  already  evident  in  his  mo: 
umental  oil  painting  of  an  historical  subject,  T'ien  Henga 
hts  Five  Hundred  Retamers,  done  in  1928  (Fig^  Tien  sfoU 
wers  are  placed  on  a  diagonal  line  extending  from  the  low 
left  comer  of  the  painting  to  beyond  the  center.  The  lead 
of  this  group  is  almost  in  the  center  of  the  composition,  fr 
and  Tien,  standing  at  the  right,  are  shown  in  robes 
bright  yellow  and  red,  whereas  the  less  important  figur 
are  in  sombre  hues  and  are  more  dimly  rendered.  Sovi 
artists  who  sojourned  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
the  1950s  to  coach  their  Chinese  comrades  in  the  Social: 
Realist  style  perpetuated  and  helped  consolidate  the  orth 
doxy  of  this  artistic  style  in  China.1  Chairman  MaoinXortfu 
Shensi,  an  oil  painting  by  Kao  Hung  executed  around  19. 
(Ftg.2),  reveals  the  continued  use  of  this  style. 

In  traditional  Chinese  style  painting,  efforts  we 
made  to  create  a  distinctly  Chinese,  but  "modern"  sty* 
not  only  by  occasionally  using  Socialist  Realist  compo. 
tions,  but  also  by  grafting  an  elementary  approximation 
chiaroscuro  onto  figures  done  in  Chinese  brush  techniqu 
and  by  incorporating  Western  perspective  devices,  such 
figures  decreasing  in  scale  as  they  recede  into  depth.  Ch'h 
Wang's  Corn  Harvest  of  1959  (Fig.3)  with  its  curving  line 
com  huskers.  illustrates  this  fusion  of  Chinese  and  Weste 
techniques;  the  political  themes  are  cooperation  and  bur 
per  harvest.  Minority  Girl  and  Tim  Lambs  (Ft$A)  painted ! 
Chou  Ch'ang~ku  in  1954,  has  as  its  political  message  t. 
well-being  of  minority  peoples  under  Communist  ru 
The  artist  also  uses  flushes  of  color  on  the  girl's  face,  ham 
and  bare  feet,  but  the  work  is  more  interesting  for  its  simf 
but  striking  composition.  Two  lambs  in  the  lower  left  a 
ner  lead  the  eye  to  the  young  girl  standing  in  the  upper  p.* 
of  the  format.  Her  relaxed  pose  is  echoed  by  the  slant 
bamboo  fencepost  next  to  her.  The  post,  a  single  rail,  and 
the  distance,  the  continuation  of  the  pen,  plus  a  herd 
sheep  lend  structural  stability  and  nuance  to  the  paintii 
In  Corn  Harvest,  not  only  is  the  political  content  blatant,  at 
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Ft*  2.  Kao  Hung,  Chairman  Mac  m.Xorthern  Shensi  c  1938.  After  Skih-nien  Chung~kwo  hut  kf*a*-ctti($c\ccticn\  from  a  decade  of  painting  in 
China)  (Peking:  Jcn-min  mei-shu.  1961),  pi.  12. 


the  buskers  industriously  working  but  the  pictorial  com- 
ponents are  also  aggressively  obvious.  In  Minority  Girl  ami 
Two  Lambs,  the  reverse  is  true:  the  political  message  is  pas- 
sive; the  composition  is  visually  more  arresting  and  more 
subtle,  suggesting  that  Chou's  sympathies  tie  with  aes- 
thetics over  content. 

In  the  early  1960s,  many  professional  artists  preferred 
aesthetic  form  over  ideology.  Hie  number  of  politically 
impotent  works  itaincd  an  afxn*ec  between  1960 and  1966. 
During  this  period,  for  instance,  a  spate  of  pictures  of 
attractive  young  women  appeared.  From  feasant  to  tea- 
cher, these  girls  art-  never  shown  actively  enqaued  in  their 
*t>cations.  but  are  always,  like  <  !hou>  SUffmiy  Otrl  posed 
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in  a  charming  an^i  sophisticated  fashion*  A  typical  example 
is  Schoolmistress  of  a  Mountain  Village,  done  in  1965  by  Ma 
Hsi-kuang  (Fig.5).  Many  landscapes  from  the  1960—1966 
era,  such  as  Fang  Yiian's  woodcut  of  1961.  Flight,  showing  a 
flock  of  swans,  in  white  reserve,  winning  above  field,  factory, 
and  village  ( Fig. 6)  are  similarly  low  in  political  content,  and 
some,  likcCh'ien  Suns-yen  $  paimmzXrw  City  \n  the Moun~ 
fatwj  (Fig.7)  and  Liu  Chung-ho's  woodcut  After  a  Downpour 
(Fig.8),  both  dating  from  I964t  verge  on  abstraction,  and 
come  dangerously  close  to  being  elitist,  bourgeois  an. 
Two  purposes  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  were  the  eradica- 
tion of  exactly  this  kind  of  bourgeois  attitude  and  expres- 
sion and  the  rekindling  erf  revolutionary  fervor  through 
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Fig.  3.  Ch'ing  Wang,  Corn  Harvest,  195^.  A::cr  Ckun^uo  hua 
(Chinese  painting)  1959,  no.  I.  p.  6. 

Rg.5.  Ma  Hsi-kuang,  Sckocimtstras  oj  <j  A  fountain  i'tikge,  1%5. 
After  Chinese  Literature  1965.  no.  9,  cpp.  p.  ''9. 
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Rg.6.  fmg  Yttan.  M^b,  t96t.  After  CfttM 
(May  1962).  p.  23. 


radical  politicization.  The  gap  left  by  the  removal  of 
professional  artist  from  the  scene  in  1966  was  filled  undid 
Chiang  Ch'ing  by  amateur  peasant  and  worker  patiUerijF 
but  now,  politics  reigned  over  aesthetics.  Apparenth/,  the^ 
class  background  of  peasants  and  workers  auu/maticaflylg 

Fig.  4.  Chou  Ch'ana-ku.  SUnmty  Girl  and  Tun  Lamb*,  1954. 
,\a*-pa  (At,  no.  50  <juiy.  J974),  p.  45. 
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Ch'ten  Sung-ycnf  A'«  Cfry  in  (iW  Mountains.  !%4.  After 
iM&atm  i%4,  no.  9,  Opp.  p.  108. 

)    (  \ 

{djfhem  fr^m  any  suspicion  of  incipient  bourgeois 
IvHmngs;  they  were,  therefore,  ideologically  and  politically 
pure,  and  as  a  corollary,  their  artistic  endeavors  must  neces- 
sarily also  be  ideologically  correct.  Thus,  under  Chiang 
Ch'ing.  peasants  and  workers  were  to  create  the  true  ait  of 
the  proletariat. 

Part  Two:  Traditional  Peasant  Art; 
Survey  of  the  Peasant  Painting  Movement  and  the  Rise  of 
Hu~hsten  as  a  Model  Peasant  Bunting  Com  nune 


or  of  a  stem H  or  In  hand.  Clutracteristic  ol  such  prints 
(Fin.  Ha.  b)  are  the  need  to  fill  all  spaces  (home  vaanh  the 
principal  deity  (or  oi  >ject )  being  considerably  bitter  in  scale 
than  the  surrounding  figures  or  objens.  the  use  of  harsh 
colors  usually  appl*^  as  flat  planes  without  tonal  modul- 
ations, and  a  tendency  to  incorporate  design  elements*  All 
of  these  crafts  rely  heavily  upon  a«e-oid  motils  connoting 

Fig.8.  Liu  Chung-ho.  After  a  Downpour.  1964.  After  China  Pictorial 
1964,  no. 4,  p.22. 


Fig.  9.  Ptpemits  from  John  Wmwr,  Ckmm  topmntt  (Hong 
Kong:  John  Warner  Publications,  1978).  and  Bemd  Mdchers, 
M«w/  Chum*  Cut-Papa  Dtstgns  (New  York:  Dover  Pubfr 
cations,  1978). 
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Fig.  10.  Stencil-primed  Textile  Patterns.  After  Li  Mien-lu,  "In- 
digo Feasant  Prints,"  China  Reconstnuts  27,  no.  1 1  (November 
1978),  p.  39. 
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Painting  perse  is  not  part  of  the  Chinese  peasant's  her- 
itage* Indigenous  Chinese  peasant  an  took  the  form  of  scis- 
sor or  knife  papercuts  used  as  window  decorations,  sten- 
ciled fabric  patterns,  and  printed  religious  images,  charms, 
and  New  Year's  pictures.  Significant  traits  of  papercuts 
(Fig,  9)  and  textile  patterns  (Fig.  10)  arc  the  boldly  rendered 
shapes  combined  with  a  pronounced  proclivity  to  convert 
natural  forms  into  stylized  decoration;  in  addition,  fabric 
designs  employ  continuous  repetition  of  one  or  two  motifs 
to  create  lively,  interesting  all-over  patterns.  Family  enter- 
prises or  commercial  establishments  printed  the  religious 
images,  charms,  and  Xew  Year's  pictures  which  were  sold 
in  village  shops  dealing  in  ceremonial  paraphernalia*  The 
*«odblock  prints  might  be  executed  in  black  line  only,  but, 


i  •  f  . 

i  ureer  success  as  s\  mboiued  bv !  iais.  fish,  and  %  arious  fruits 
and  flowers.  Often,  uritten  phrases  on  the  papcirut*  and 
New  Years  pictures  reiniorce  these  mes*a*e*  ot  aspiration 
toward  the  ideal  Chinese  hfc.; 

Patntinu  hv  China's  peasants  begins  onlv  under  the 
People's  Republic,  and  goes  back  to  195S.  the  frantic  year  of 
the  Great  Leap  Forward  and  of  the  establishment  ot  rural 
communes,  Linked  to  the  Great  Leap  campaign  to 
increase  industrial  and  agricultural  production,  were 
several  other  goals:  and  ideas.  Behind  the  Great  Leap  For* 
ward  lay  Mao's  staunch  faith  in  the  peasant  as  "the  truly 
revolutionary  class  in  Chinese  society;*  further,  -the  rural 
people's  communes  wet*  seen  as  the  agency  to  eliminate 
the  differences  between  town  and  countryside,  between 
peasants  and  workers,  between  mental  and  manual  labor* 
so  that,  as  was  eventually  asserted,  "everyone  can  be  a  phi- 
losopher, scientist,  writer,  and  arose"* 

Thus,  in  1958,  in  addition  to  (arming  or  laboring  on 
vast  construction  projects,  such  as  dams,  and  in  addition  to 
building  and  tending  backyard  seed  or  fertilizer  plants,  the 
Chinese  peasants  were  also  called  upon  (as  were  the  profes- 
sional writers  and  painters)  to  immortalize  the  positive  ben- 
efits of  the  Great  Leap  and  the  commune  in  stones,  poems, 
plays,  and  pictures, 

Fif.  ila.  TkiRukrtf  Hnum,  Earth,  W*Ur,  axdtiuTm Dmctoms. 
Woodblock  print.  After  Ch'u  Wan-li f  Chun^hM  mtn-su  pm-hu*, 
Th*  GtttpheArt  of  Chuuu  FoUJomTaipd:  National  Museum  oi 
Histoty,  1977),  pi.  13. 


duced.  and  extolled  werr  not  fam  Htt-hsten  in  the  i 
thern  province  i»l  Miensi,  but  from  a  number  of  other] 
\  inc  es  and  cspn  talh  Imni  tVh*ic  n  in  Kutngsu  p 
Saiih  remnl  (  hitia.  .Wording  to  a  report  hv  Ko  L 
editor  ot  the  leading  art  journal.  Mei~$hu,  in  July-"* 
August  of        Pi-hsien  peasants  executed  183,000  drifii 
ings.  paintings,  and  murals;  tt  was  claimed  that  *oS  t5£j_ 
peasant  artists  in  Pihsien,  only  three  have  had  some  son 
regular  training;  the  rest  are  self-taught.**4 

The  Pi-hsicn  peasants  did  exactly  what  one  wouS= 
expect  of  untutored  painters.  Ts'ai  Chin-po's  Gmti  fUt 
(Fig.  12),  for  example,  depicts  a  massive  fish  (the  tradition 
symbol  of  abundance)  in  a  boat  propelled  by  a 
using  a  gigantic  stalk  of  grain  to  pole  the  skiff,  while  i 
lows  dan  through  the  brandies  of  a  willow  tree.  An  umnfck 
bited  sketch  of  an  irrigation  foot-treadle  wheel  whose 
female  operator  reads  as  she  pedals  the  device  (Fig.  13),  is 
accompanied  by  the  doggerel:  "More  gears  to  the  wheels/  j 
More  water  to  the  fields/ More  rest,  greater  yields, 11 
tinuing  thereby  the  traditional  penchant  to  use  writtta! 
phrases  to  explain  and  support  the  visual  images,  whikaJs*] 
lauding  a  technological  advance  which  promises  a  largv  I 
harvest,  in  Chiang  Yung-langs  Killing  Sfxtmxvs  ( Ftg. t^U 
there  is  no  center  of  focus  and  no  horizon  line.  A  multitude  I 

Fig.  1 1  fefitv  Sons  of  this  Family  wm  Successful  QaubdcUs  cm  Jftr  Cfetf  j 

Stmct  Examinations.  Woodblock  print  After  Ch'u,  Chung  hm 
mtH'iu  fxtn-hua.  pi.  59. 


fig.  11  Tt'at  CMn-po,  Gmt  tok,  WS&  Mm  CHm+m  skikmt* 
ma***  A******  (Selected  coHecoon  ofwifl  Kimwu  Province 
during  the  past  ten  yean)  (Nanking:  Chtane-su  v%cn-i.  1959), 


of  tiny  figures,  all  the  same  size,  scattered  in  fields  and 
courtyards,  wield  staffs  or  flags  to  exhaust  the  cianvcon- 
suming  birds  by  preventing  them  from  resume.  A  particu- 
larly (etching  paimiAg  by  the  Chektang  peasant  Hu  JCuci- 
liccu  Ctkhing  Atttis  (Fig.  15),  similarly  without  a  center  of 
attention  or  a  horizon  line,  has  nuraenxis  smail  figures 
tending  fire  pots  set  amidst  an  overall  pattern  01  clumps  oi 
growing  plants,  and  an  explanatory  inscription.  Ail  tour 
paintings  utilize  the  black  contour  fine  t*omc  more  man 
others)  and  vivid  colon  associated  with  New  Year  s  prints. 
Ts'ai's  fish  continues  the  traditional  symbol  oi  abundance, 
and  the  traditional  exaggeration  oi  size,  w  hile  Hu  s  overall 
patterning  of  the  plants  is  reminiscent  oi  the  horror  vacut  of 
textile  designs  and  New  Year's  prints. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  ttrong  with  these  initial 
artistic  efforts  by  the  peasants  oi  Pi-hsien  and  elsewhere. 
Even  Ko  Lu  recognized  that  their  works  stemmed  from  tra- 
ditional imagery  and  media,  even  though  the  painters  were 
"aided  by  the  art  groups  in  their  commune  cu  Itural  clubs  or 
in  many  places  by  professional  artists  living  and  working  in 
the  countryside,*5  Aware  of  their  limitations,  he  nonethe- 
less praised  the  Pi-hsien  works  for  their  pictorial  values, 
saying,  "Technically,  much  of  this  art  may  leave  much  to  be 
desired .  * .  (but)  its  mass  appeal  is  undoubted . . .  They  have 
an  immediacy  of  impact  .  .  .  Exuberant  in  mood  and 
emancipated  in  their  way  of  thinking,  the  Pihsien  artists 
show  remarkable  originality  and  boldness,19  and  con* 
eluded  "Gay  in  color,  fresh  in  composition,  these  paintings 
are  full  of  vitality  and  boundless  promise/* 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Great  Leap,  this  brief  flurry  of 
nationwide  approbation  of  peasant  painting  subsided,  but 
die  rural  artists  were  by  no  means  ignored.  Between  1960 
and  1976,  paintings  by  peasants  from  many  areas  through- 
out the  country  were  included  in  national  art  exhibitions, 
as  well  as  in  local  displays/ 

Notice  of  some  460  Hu-hsien  peasant  painters  (who, 
like  the  others,  began  to  paint  in  1958)  first  appeared  in 
1964/  No  works  by  this  group  were  reproduced  and  little  of 
significance  was  said  of  them,  suggesting  that  the  Hu-hsien 
peasant  painters  were  at  this  time  considered  merely 
another  of  a  number  of  peasant-painter  units.  In  I966t  how- 
ever, at  the  beginning  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  two  Hu- 
hsien  peasant  painters  received  special  attention  in  the 
press/'  Four  years  later,  Hu-hsien,  now  dubbed  "Picture 
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*fHmtnu«  and  [mi>(uit\,  t«r  |*mvu*<  {Minium*  *t**ii  iiu- 
hsien  finally  had  an  cntitv  cxhdninm  dct  cited  to  thnnaf  the 
Fekimt  Art  Gallrrv  in <K  toiler.  19~3/  Bv  this  time,  there 
were  7tKI  feasant  .irtnts  in  1  lu-hsien l"henscol  f  lu-hstea 
obvtouslv  coinc vlv*  utth  the  exfcmifrti  «»f  Chiati*  Q#*m**s 
control  <»ter  Chin V*<  uliural  cirrlcs.  from  the  fh<  ,#ier  into 
the  visual  art*.  Kxc-cismtt  her  jKiwer  in  these  %|4ieres.  she 
designated  cultural  models  for  emulation  to  those  alrrady 
established  lor  attnculture  and  industrv  (the  Ta-chai  com* 


Fig  J  3.  Artist  Unknown  Imgat»*t  f^38.  After  Ckm*  facmstnxti 


Fig.  14.  Chiang  Yun*-lan«.  hiUmt$pem*$,  1958.  After  Gbfff*f« 
shik*nt*n  mtt-shu  ksuwi-ch*,  pi.  141. 


Ftg.  15.  Hu  K'ueMictv  Ctkksmg  Strth,  1958.  After  Ckma  Ann- 
*****  8,  na7  (July  1959),  p.2t. 
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ucd  eight  revolutionary  model  theatrical  works  (five 
operas,  two  ballets,  one  symphony).  While  the  professional 
artist  languished  and  suffered  in  ignominv.  paintings, 
woodcuts,  and  posters  by  laborers  in  Shanghai  factories, 
the  LiHa  shipyards,  and  the  Yang-ch'uan  colleries  served, 
by  1972,  as  models  for  workers'  art.  Consistent  with  her 
policies,  it  was,  then,  politically  expedient  to  have  a  model 
for  peasant  painting*  in  1975,  Hu-hsten  was  tacitly 
accorded  this  status.44  By  the  next  year,  the  number  of  art- 
ists in  Hu-hsien  had  increased  to  1000.  and  it  was  being 
called  "the  home  of  peasant  paintings"." 

Why  the  Hu-hsien  communes  were  selected  for  this 
honor  is  not  exactly  dear,*  but  peasant  painting  as  sanc- 
tioned in  1958  with  its  heavy  adherence  on  traditional  peas- 
ant art  forms  and  motifs  an  1  its  sometimes  imperfect  exe- 
cution, wot  jd  hardly  sattsh  he  new  demands  for  highly 
politicized  art  Under  Chiang  Ch'ing,  some  of  the  underly- 
ing goals  of  the  Great  Leap  were  revived,  but  with  greater 
vehemence*  It  was  not  enough  that  peasants  paint;  now 
they  were  expected  to  initiate  and  lead  a  new,  truly  popular 
an. 

Part  Three:  Hu-hsien  Peasant  flmtmg  and  the  Impact  of  Pro* 

fessmaiArt 

To  enable  the  Hu-hsien  peasant  painters  to  acquire  a 
new  art,  they  received  technical  guidance  from  profession- 
als.17 Consequently,  the  amateur  gotu  ches  made  since 
1966,  and  especially  since  1972,  in  the  Hu-hsten  communes 
bear  little  resemblance  to  the  peasant  sketches  of  1958. 

Of  the  better  peasant  works,  many  reflect  professional 
artistic  modes  and  can  be  placed  in  categories  ot:  "glossy," 
Socialist  Realist,  and  "textbook*  Chinese  painting.  In 
otherwords,  the  peasants  used  styles  not  necessarily  evolv- 
ing from  their  own  creative  faculties  but  taught  to  them  pri- 
marily by  their  professional  artist-teachers. 

Two  of  the  most  popular  and  most  frequently  repro- 
duced of  the  Hu-hsien  peasant  paintings,  Tung  Cheng-i  s 
Commune  Fishpond (Fig.  16)  and  Li  Feng-Ian  s  Spring  Hoeing 
(Fig.  17),  are  examples  of  the  first  category,  which  for  lack  of 
a  better  term,  might  be  designated  as  "glossy  *  being  tech- 
nically highly  proficient,  polished,  and  slick,  The  composi- 
tions are  based  on  large,  dramatic,  sweeping  arcs,  such  as 
the  fishnet  in  Commune  Fishpond  or  the  curved  row  of 
women  in  Spring  Hoeing.  Western  perspective  and  diminu- 

Fig.  16.  Tung  Chcn-i.  Commune  Fishpond  After  Peasant  Paintings 
from  Huhsien  County  (Peking:  People's  Fine  Arts  Publishing 
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Ft*.  I?.  Li  Feng-tan,  Spnmg  Hoeing.  After  Peasant  Pmtimgfmm  - 

HuHsten  County,  pi  25.  *  J 
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Fig.  18.  Chang  Lin.  .\eter  Stop  Bang  Industrious  and  Thrifty.  After 
Peasant  Pointings  pom  ituhsten  County,  pi.  52. 

Fie.  19.  Liu  Chih-te,  Old  Party  Secretary.  After  Peasant  Ptontmgf 
from  Huhsten  County,  pi.  14, 


understanding  of  how  to  render  light  and  us  reflections  is 
seen  in  the  meticulous  detailing  of  the  shining,  glittering 
scales  on  the  leaping  fish  or  the  soft  glow  of  the  morning 
jnisu  dinning  to  pastel  green  wheat  fields  and  rising 
through  pink  blossoming  peach  trees  in  the  distance.  The 
use  of  the  curve  as  the  basic  organizational  structure  in 
painting  is  not  an  invention  of  peasant  painters.  Corn  Ihr- 
00) (Fig.  3)  of  1959  by  the  professional  artist.  Ch'inq  Wang 
(mentioned  earlier),  might  conceivably  have  served  as  a 
prototype  for  Spring  Hoetng. 

Chang  Lin's  Nem  Stop  bang  Industrious  and  Thrifty 
(Fig.  18),  a  peasant  work  done  in  1973,  exemplifies  the  sec- 
ond category:  that  bated  on  Socialist  Realist  compositional 
and  general  presentational  principles.  Here,  an  old  farmer 
demonstrates  to  a  youth  the  repair  of  oxen  muzzles.  The 
oldster  and  the  youngster,  rattan  raw  materials  and  com- 
pleted muzzles,  and  some  oxen  arc  set  along  two  diagonal 
lines  which  converge  like  an  inverted  lcttcrV,nieeting  at  the 
middle  of  the  composition.  The  two  men  dominate  the  pic- 
ture because  they  are  placed  near  the  center,  and  are  ren- 
dered distinctly  and  in  full,  bright  color,  whereas  the  oxen, 
calves,  and  village  background  arc  less  specifically 
described  and  are  colored  with  fainter  hues.  As  was  shown 
earlier,  the  Socialist  Realist  compositional  scheme  and  the 
means  used  to  emphasize  the  subject  of  the  picture  was  the 
basis  of  Kao  Hung  s  oil,  Chairman  Mae  tn  Jsorlktrn  Shensi  of 
1958  (Fig. 2)*  What  is  seen  in  Industrious  and  Thrifty  is  a 
somewhat  simplified  version  of  Socialist  Realism. 

The  third  category  of  peasant  painting  might  be  called 
-textbook"  painting.  Termed  "Chinese  painting"  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  it  in  reality  is  an  amalgamation 
of  traditional  Chinese  brush  techniques  with  a  modified 
Western  chiaroscuro  achieved  by  indicating  highlights  on 
flesh  and  clothing.  A  common  compositional  formula  seen 
in  paintings  done  in  this  "Chinese  painting"  is  found  in  Old 
party  Secretary  by  the  peasant  painter,  Uu  Chih-tc  (Fig.  19): 
one,  two,  *    most,  three  large  figures  are  often  placed 
near  the  xc  .er  of  the  format  and  against  a  blank  back- 
ground; a-  object  in  one  lower  corner  (here  a  rock  and 
chains)  leads  the  viewer's  eye  to  the  main  subject,  and  then, 
to  stabilize  the  movement,  a  strong  vertical  clement  (a  plant 
or  some  other  device,  here  a  sledge-hammer  handle)  is 
introduced  near  the  main  figure.  The  blended  Chinese  and 
Western  technique  and  the  simple  but  effective  composi- 
tion were  already  used  in  1954  by  Chou  Chang-ku  in  his 
Minority  Cirland  Two  Umbs{T\%.  4).  During  the  1970s,  if  not 
earlier,  printed  do-it-yourself  manuals  demonstrated  step- 
by-step  how  to  paint  in  this  fashion.20  But,  again,  in  Old 
Party  Secretary,  one  finds  a  simplified  version  of  the  more 
complicated  original  mode. 

 The  (act  that  these  three  compositional  schemes  have 

their  source  in  the  world  of  professional  art  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  before  1966  substantiates  the  profound 
impact  of  the  professional  artists  in  the  task  of  elevating 
peasant  painting  to  a  reasonable  level  of  proficiency.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  workers  of  Shanghai,  Lu-ta,  and 
Yang-ch'uan  employ  these  same  compositional  arrange- 
ments in  their  oil  paintings,  "Chinese  style"  paintings,  and 
woodcuts.2'  Similarity  between  the  a«*»  of  peasant  and 
worker  (the  latter,  incidentally,  also  raider  the  tutelege  of 
professionals)  indicates  an  ideologically  and  politically 
derived  drive  toward  artistic  conformity,  cutting  across 
occupational  or  geographical  boundaries.-  .• 
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A  review  of  the  national  status  and  the  artistic  works  of 
two  Hu-hsicn  peasant  painters  illuminates  some  of  the 
socio-political  priorities  operative  in  according  recognition 
to  artists  and  reveals  the  varied  capabilities  of  painters  to 
respond  to  professional  training. 

Probably  the  best-known  of  Hu-hsicn  peasant  paint- 
ers is  Li  Feng-Ian  who  painted  Spring  Hoeing  (F\%.\7\  She 
was  born  around  1935  into  a  large,  poor,  peasant  family. 
When  vouns.,  she  assisted  with  household  responsibilities, 
uathcrcd  firewood,  helped  her  mother  spin  and  weave,  and 
delighted  in  making  decorative  papcrcuts.  With  no  upper- 
tunity  to  attend  school,  she  was  illiterate  at  the  timcofUb- 
eration  ( 1949)  when  she  was  fifteen  years  old.  After  a  village 
school  was  organized,  she  learned  to  read  and  write.  She 
began  to  paint  in  1958  when  an  amateur  art  class  was 
started  for  laborers  on  a  dam  in  Hu-hsicn  county.  Initially, 
she  met  with  resistance  from  conservatives  who  "looked 
askance  at  a  village  woman  paintin§and  made  cold,  sarcas- 
tic remarks".  She  persisted,  however,  and  between  1958 
and  1973.  even  thounh  she  had  four  children  and  three  aged  _  -f 
dependents  to  care  for,  and  did  her  share  of  collective  work  ■  _ 
and  some  social  work,  she  produced  more  than  300  pic-  m 
tures  (or  oOO.  according  to  some  accounts).22  We  are  told    .  = 
that  "she  carries  sketch  books  to  the  fields,  and  has  fitted  ■  - 
manv  ot  them  during  the  short  work  breaks.  Then  late  at  | 
night,  when  all  is  quiet,  she  paints".  Some  of  her  paintings  ~-  * 
were  directed  at  "exposing  class  enemies",  or  rectifying  _ 
incorrect  attitudes  of  villagers.  In  1972,  she  was  one  of  two  ■ 
representatives  from  Hu-hsicn  sent  to  the  conference  that 
selected  exhibits  lor  the  National  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  of 
that  year.:j  In  1973 .  she  went  with  a  delegation  to  Vietnam;  ■ 
her  autobiography  was  published  in  1974.24  Clearly,  she  is  ■ 
one  of  the  political-ideological-artistic  spokespersons  for 
the  community.  ■ 
Quite  a  different  matter  is  Li  Feng-lan's  art.  Her  fourB 
published  paintings  are  totally  different  from  each  other.25 
First  Day  oj '  Harvest  (Fig.  20),  a  work  of  1972,  is  so  vapid  as  to 
be  indisttnguishable  from  the  hundreds  of  artistically  rou-B 
tine  peasant  paintings;  Happy  Harvest  of  Cotton  (Fig.2l),B 
made  in  the  same  year,  is  somewhat  more  accomplished 
and  organized  as  it  juxtaposes  carts  filled  with  loose  ormm 
baled  cotton  against  fields  where  a  row  of  workers  pick  the! 
bolls.  That  Li  Feng-Ian  was  capable  of  producing  the 
extraordinarily  sophisticated  Spring  Hoeing  (Fig.  17)  this 


Fig.  20.  Li  Fcng-lan,  First  Day  of  Harvest.  After  Ctana  Fvtortat, 
1973,  no.  4,  p.  17. 
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Rg,21.  U  Fcng*lan,  of  Cotton.  After  Ann/Kg*  from  Huknt*  County,  pi,42.  J 


same,  or  perhaps  the  next,  year,  simply  taxes  credulity.  Li 
drafted  many  preparatory  studies  for  this  work  which  were 
ciriucized  by  her  fellow  peasants,  and  then  revised  accord* 
ingly.:"  On  the  other  hand*  unacknowledged  professional 
assistance  obviously  played  a  dominant  rote  in  the  creation 
01  the  final  version.  It  would  appear  that  Li  follows  instruc- 
tions well,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  she  is  independently  crea- 
tive. Her  class  background,  not  her  art,  has  brought  her 
fame  as  a  model  peasant  painter  from  a  model  peasant- 
painting  county,27 

Pai  Ticn-hsueh  is  a  much  more  talented  peasant  pain- 
ter, but  we  know  of  him  onlv  that  he  is  an  accountant  in  1 1  u- 
hsien.  His  art,  although  also  influenced  by  professionals, 
rises  above  that  of  Li  Feng-Ian  and  of  his  peasant  colleagues 
because  he  has  a  dcFnitc  flair  for  composition  and  spacing, 
uses  colors  effectively,  and  is  sensitive  to  the  need  to  enliven 
and  enrich  a  presentation  through  subtle  v  ariat ions  oi  form 
and  detail. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  professional  woodcuts 
greatly  affected  the  Hu-hsten  paintings  (representing 
another  effort  to  standardize  art  bv  eliminating  differences 
between  media},2*  and  it  has  been  verified  that  Ku  Yuan, 
the  famous  ^voodcut  master,  spent  an  undisclosed  amount 

Fig.  22.  Pai  Tien-hsuch,  Uarntng  to  Sing  Model  Raotuttonary 
Operas.  After  Peasant  Paintings  from  Huhsien  County,  pU8. 


of  time  in  Hu-hsien  around  1972—  \i76*  Some  of  the  aura 
of  woodcuts  is  seen  in  the  peasant  work  Golden  Hills  cnd$& 
v*rSeas{  Fig.  30),  but  Pai  Ticn-hsuch  is  one  of  the  best  tram* 
la  tors  of  the  visual  appearance  of  woodcut  into  pasntmf, 
while  at  the  same  time  creating  refreshingly  original  worit 
withr*  the  peasant  painting  context. 

One  of  Pat's  five  published  paintings,  Learning  0  Sing 
Model  Revolutionary  Operas  (Fig.  22),  shows  through  its  black 
background,  curved  corners  and  uneven  bottlers,  and  the 
ladder  protruding  bevond  the  border,  a  direct  relationship 
to  woodblock  prints.  Three  of  his  other  works,  w  hile  also 
imparting  the  flavor  of  woodcuts,  serve  more  importantly  to 
demonstrate  his  particular  talents. >f 

In  Fhunsnmg  Side-line  Occupations  (Fig.  23),  Pai  dar- 
ingly uses  flat,  flaming  crimson  lor  groves  of  rounded  trees, 
clustered  along  the  tops  of  which  are  white  ring*,  some- 
times singly,  sometimes  in  threes,  and  white  dots,  all  ambt* 
guously  representing  leaves  or  fruits.  The  massed,  red  trees 
enclose  vignettes,  set  against  a  black  ground,  of  basket* 
weaving,  noodle-making,  a  piggcty,  and  grazing  sheep. 
The  homes  are  placed  at  varied  angles,  as  are  the  pig  pens 
and  sheds.  The  white  circles,  white  house  walls,  and  espe- 
cially the  white  sheep  appear  in  reserve,  a  technique  widely 

Fig. 23.  Pai  Tien-hsueh.  Fhumhmg  Side-Une  Occupations.  After 
Peasant  Paintings  from  Huksten  County,  pi.  55. 
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u<u  m  woudc uts  ilor  example,  tang  \  uan  s  ttigtu,  r  it:,,  0). 
Simulation  of  the  woodcut  white  reserve  is  cflectisdy  used 
bv  P."  «n  G«ut»{  5A<^  (Fit?.  24V  where  the  animals  stand 
Ml  as  flat,  white  shapes  anain>«  the  creen  meadow  with 
grass  blades  indicated  in  black  outhnes.  Political  .Sight 
£W(r'i*.  25)  is  pe*  haps  Pai's  most  ambitious endeavor.  I  n 
the  black  of  a  rainy  night ,  passages  of  muted  Krecn  loltaue  of 
tf€C4,  grass,  and  bamboo  thickets,  and  bright  orange  fruits 
(?),  and  com  shocks  weave  around  the  perimeter  of  a 
crooked  lane  as  villagers  carrying  umbrellas  and  kerosene 
lanterns  wend  their  way  toward  the  classroom.  Again,  the 
village  buildings  and  houses  arc  placed  on  varied  diagon- 
als; some  ridge  poles  are  white,  others  are  black;  the  eon* 
irast  between  brick  side  walls  and  plastered  facades  reveals 
an  interest  in  surface  textures  not  seen  in  other  peasant 
paintings,  just  as  the  wide  range  of  different  types  of  vegeta- 
uon  (also  rarely  seen  in  peasant  paintings)  manifests  an 
interest  in  introducing  a  variety  of  forms  and  patterns.  The 
{ailing  rain  is  indicated  only  by  thin,  slanted  tines  across  the 
open  umbrella*.  Although  Pai  pays  homage  to  Li  Feng-Ian 
through  the  conccu  of  "a  picture  in  a  painting,"  his  own 
work  is  in  every  way  more  satisfying,  and  ultimately  far 
superior  to  hers. 

Part  Fwt:  Hu-hsien  Peasant  Painting,  The  Distinctly  Peasant 

Paintings 

The  last  two  categories  of  peasant  painting  composi- 
tions to  be  discussed  have  neither  origins  in  earlier  profes- 
sional art  nor  parallels  among  workers'  arLJ1  These  arc  vis- 
ually the  most  valid  of  the  peasant  paintings  because  they 
depend  in  part  upon  traditional  peasant  tastes  in  design 
and  color  and  in  part  upon  a  direct,  positive  response  to  the 
rural  environment  of  unstructured  and  structured  pat- 
terns. 

Such  peasant  works  as  Hsu  Heng-ko's  Cultivating  Cot- 
/on  (Fig.  26)  use  the  unstructured,  informal  mode.  Against  a 
horizonless,  all-over  background  pattern  of  cotton-plant 
leaves  and  white  bolls  are  randomly  scattered  small,  bright- 
ly dressed  field  hands  in  groups  of  two  and  three.  With  its 
small-scale  repetitive  plants,  its  design-like  harm  wuui 
background,  bright  colors,  and  irregularly  placed  figures, 
Cultivating  Cotton  a  visually  akin  to  the  1958  Catching  Moths 
(Fig.  15),  and  to  the  traditional  peasant  art-crafts,  but  now 
these  old  elements  are  more  consciously  and  deliberately 
controlled  to  devise  an  integrated  and  coherent  picture. 

fig.  27.  Li  Chen-hua,  Brigade  Ducks.  After  Peasant  Pointings  from 
H**simComrjtpL59. 
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Ftg*24.  PaiTicn-hfuch, 
ooi4f  p.  17. 


Fig.  25*  Pai  Ticn-hsuch,  PofttuttXtght  School  After  China*  Libra- 
tun,  1977,  no.  3.  opposite  p.  81, 


The  informal  compositional  basis  is  also  seen  in  Li  Chen* 
huas  Brigade  Ducks  ( Fit;.  27>,  where  the  pond  full  of  swim- 
ming c'ueks  stretches  trorn  the  bottom  to  beyond  the  fop  of 
the  picture,  implvtnu  ta*  docs  Culttmitng  Cotton)  that  this  is 
a  small  segment  of  a  ianzcr  scene  reaehintj  to  infinity.  Both 
Cultivating  Cotton  and  Brigade  Ducks  are  rooted  in  the  daily 
farm  experience.  When  Brtgadr  Ducks  is  compared  with  a 
photograph  of  a  dut  k  iarm  near  Peking  (Fig.2S>.  it  is  evi- 
dent that  I  -i  has  <  arrlullv  olwnrd  an  actual  duck  {*>nd.  lite 
g*  /visits  i»l  the  hml.  and  theit  \aned  fnwo  a*,  in  constantly 
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Fig,  26*  Hsu  Heng-ko,  C*  totting  Cotton.  After  Feasant  jHamsmgt  f\ 

shifting  masses,  they  turn,  glide,  and  dive  in  their  quest  lor 
food.  Li  has  captured  the  significant  usual  sumuh  oi  the 
duck  pond  and  convened  them  into  an  artistically  valid 
interpretation* 

Contrasting  with  the  informal,  unstructured  composi- 
tions of  Cultivating  Cotton  and  Brigade  Ducks  art  those  pain- 
tings which  feature  highly  restricted  systems  of  organiza- 
tion constructed  of  a  few  strong,  bold  si:apcs,  usually 
rigidly  repeated  in  neat  and  regular  sequences,  such  as 
Wang  Fu'lai's  Cotton  Fields  in  the  Mountains  (Fig.  29).  This 
strict  reiteration  of  forms  led  to  the  recent  suggestion  that 
had  such  patterned  repetitions  been  utilized  by  the  profes- 
sional artist  of  this  era,  they  might  be  branded  as  "formal- 
ist* and  too  abstract,  and  be  rejected.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  put  forth  that  the  peasant  painter  was  permitted  to 
undulge  in  such  formalism  "because  of  his  untainted  class 
reputation/12  This  explanation  may  contain  a  kernel  of 
truth,  but  there  is  a  simpler,  more  fundamental,  and  ulti- 
mately more  compelling  reason  why  such  formalized  pat- 
terns were  permitted  in  peasant  painting:  order  and  regula- 
tion are  mandatory  for  agricultural  success.  Man  imposes 
regularity  in  fields  and  orchards  to  ensure  maximum 
growth  and  yields,  as  well  as  to  allow  for  maximum  ease 
and  efficiency  in  tilling,  planting,  and  harvesting.  l*hus,  the 
design  repetitions  in  Cotton  Fields  m  the  Mountains  and  in  Li 
Shun-hsiaos  Golden  I /tils  and  Silver  Seas  (Fig.  30)  are  not 
contrived,  but  reflect  rural  reality.  (Compare  them  with  the 
corn  harvest  photograph  in  Fig.  31.) 

At  this  point,  it  mit<ht  be  anjued  that  order  and  repcti- 

,2  '  ^6 


llututen  County,  pi.  35. 

[ion  atc  aiso  a  reality  of  the  factory,  in,  for  instance,  rows  of 
identical  machines.  Yet.  no  workers'  pictures  take  advan* 
t,t4e  01  the  repetitive  forms  which  surround  them  in  the  lac* 
forv.  Furthermore,  the  hukje  machines  in  Grasping  the  Main 
Task  by  the  Shanghai  worker.  Sun  Shuang-ch,cng(Fig,32)f 
for  example,  appear  to  have  little  intrinsic  meaning 
or  value,  uther  than  as  mere  localized  setting  for  the  work- 
er *  life.  Continued  on  page  40) 


Fig.  28.  Photograph  of  3  Duck  Farm  near  Peking.  After  jen-mm 
hua-pao,  1960,  no.  17,  pp.26— 27. 
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Fig.  30.  U  Shun-fwww,  G*Um  Hiih  end  SUm  Stat.  After  Present 
Pamttngt  from  Huksm  County,  pi. 41. 


Fh?.3I.  Photograph  of  corn  harrc*.  After  Otw*  Ptcfml,  15? 

no.  6,  pp.  |"8— 19.  ! 

endure  and  transform  the  course  of  Chinese  painting,  hi 
been  ignored  by  the  professional  artists  who  returned 
grace  in  1976.  (Sm  Notts  m  pages  48, 

Fig.  32.  Sun  Shuang-chene,  Gwpmg  ihtMtxm  Tmk.  Alter . 
km  htn&4*  mtt^Jm  tt++'m  ksmtt  (Selection  of  art  works 
Shanghai  workers)  (Shanghai!  jen-min,  I97S),  pi.  5. 
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Fig.  29.  Wang  Fu-lai,  Cotton  KMs  tn  th*  Mountains.  After  Peasant 
Paintings  from  Huhsten  County,  pi.  77. 

LALVG:  CHLVESE  PEASAXT  PA1XTLXG 

Through  this  comparison  of  pattern  in  peasant  and 
worker  painting,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  peasant  painting 
bespeaks  a  deep-seated  consonance  between  man  anrf 
earth,  or  a  triumph  in  man  s  orderini;  of  nature.  The  peas- 
ant painter  working  in  the  last  two  modes  of  unstructured 
and  structured  organizations,  in  particular,  unabashedly 
heightens  these  patterns  to  convey  the  undeniable  essences 
of  agricultural  life. 

These  creations,  however,  remained  distinctly  and 
uniquely  peasant .  for  there  is  no  ev  idence  that  f  hey  had  the 
slightest  influence  on  the  art  of  industrial  workers  of  that 
period.  Ironically,  after  Chiann  Ch'ing's  fall  from  power, 
the  art  of  the  pea&nt  painters,  which  she  hoped  would 
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NOTES 

Abbreviations  lor  journals  referred  to  in  the  note*: 
CL:  Chmete  Literature 
CR:  China  Reconstructs 
PR:  fHmg  Rettem 

1.  For  general  information  on  Hsu.secChu*t*inuLi,  Trends 
m  Modem  Chinese  Pzmttnf,  Ambus  Asiac  Suppicmcntum 
XXXVI  (Ascona:  1979),  pp.  91—98.  For  Soviet  art  in  !hc  People's 
Republic  of  China,  see  example*  of  paintings  reproduced  in  Met* 
$hm\Arx)  1958  ,  no.  3.  A  recent  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the 
Realists  m  Europe  is  Gabriel  P.  Weuberg,  The  Reahst  Trmht**: 
Fremk  ftmtmg  mi  Dmrnmg  «J(^-«W  (Cleveland:  Cleveland 
Museum  of  An,  1990). 

2*  For  additional  information  about  these  three  crafts,  see 
Tseng  Yu«ho  Eckc's publications:  Chsnese  Folk  An  tn  American  CW- 
Artasi  (New  York:  China  Institute  in  America,  1976),  pp.  34 — 12 
( (abrks),  79— «8  (prints)  and  Okmese  Fo&  Art  II:  in  A mencan  Collec- 
tions (Honolulu:  ftp.,  1977),  pp.  24-30  (fabrics),  97—137 
(prints),  147—156  (papercuts).  A  recent  volume  on  papercuts  is 
John  Warner's  Ckvme  Papercuts  (Hong  Kong:  John  Warner 
Publications,  1978);  for  New  Year's  and  other  prints,  seeClarence 
Burton  Day>  C&nese  Ami  Cuts:  flrwf  m  St*d?  of  Ckmese  Paper 
Gods,  2nd  ed*,  (Taipei:  Ch'eng-wen,  1969),  and  Ch'u  Wan-It, 
Chun^  hua  iFtwNm  po^hua,  1*he  GeopAee Afi  of  Chinese  Folklore  ( Tat* 
pci:  National  Museum  of  History,  1977). 

3.  Maurice  Metsncr,  AfasV  CAjm;  v4  History  *f  the  People's 
RepuMti,  paperback  edition  (New  York:  The  free  Press,  1977), 
pp.214, 212,234. 

4.  Ko  Lu,  "Art:  New  Peasant  Painting,  PR,  23  September 
1958,  p.  18;  Ko  also  mentions  other  peasant  murals  in  Hopct, 
Hupci.  and  Shanst  Provinces.  This  PWtsten  peasant  painting 
exhibition,  held  in  Peking,  was  also  reviewed  by  Wang  Chao-wen 
in  "Wall  Paintings  by  Peasant  Artists*,  CL,  1959,  no.  1,  pp.  194— 
198.  Several  of  the  Pi-hsicn  and  other  Kiangsu  peasant  painungs 
are  included  in  Chiangs*  ihih-nten  ma-ihu  hsuan^chi  {Selected  col* 
Section  of  art  in  Kiangsu  Province  during  the  past  ten  years)  (Nan* 
king:  Chiang-su  wen-i,  1959).  Three  peasant  wall  paintings  in  Fu- 
yang  Hsien  in  Anhwei  Province  are  reproduced  in  Chung*kuo  hua 
(Chinese  painting),  1959,  no.  2,  p.  8  with  no  commentary.  See 
also,  Chen  Mo,  MAn  Education:  Peasant  Art  Academies",  PR,  25 
November  1958,  p.  21  (bran  example  of  Hopes  peasant  painting, 
and  Chen  Un-jut,  'People's  Art  —  A  Rich  Growth*,  CR  8,  no.  4 
(April  1959),  p.  15  for  a  photograph  of  peasants  of  the  Pai  National 
Autonomous  Region  in  Yunnan  Province  admiring  wall  pain- 
tings. A  notice  of  Kansu  Province  peasant  art  is  in  Ho  Yung,  "Art: 
Artand  Artists  in  1958",  PR,  6January  l959,p.26.Thefdlowing 
issues  of  Miusfm  are  especially  rich  in  illustrations  of  peasant 
murals  and  paintings:  1958,  nos.  5, 6,8,9, 12;  1959,  nos.  1,3;  I960, 
no*.  1,  4f  7, 12. 

5.  Ke  Lu  (Ko  Lu},  "Peasants  Speak  through  Pictures*,  CR  8. 
no.  7  (July  1959),  p.  19.  Well-known  professional  artists  who  made 
trips  to  or  stayed  for  periods  of  time  in  China's  outlying  or  rural 
areas  include  Wu  Tso-jen,  Yeh  Ch*ien*yii,  and  Shao  Yii,  who  paid 
a  hurried  two- week  visit  to  the  Chang-chat-kou  (Kaigan)  region  of 

-North  China  ("Looking  at  Flowers",  PR,  17  June  1958,  p.  5);  Ku 
Ytian,  the  well-known  printmaker,  went  to  Tsun-hua,  Hopei  (Ma 
Sung,  "Sketches  of  the  Farms  and  Factories".  PR,  15  July  1958, 
p.  1 8),  as  did  30  other  Peking  art  i  s  t  s  ( Li  u  Yi-fang, "  Artists  Go  to  the 
People*,  CR  7,  no.  11  (November  1958),  p.  16),  while  members  of 
the  Chekiang  Academy  of  H  angchou  "went  to  the  countryside. . , 
for  several  months"  (ibid.,  p.  16  and  Ho  Yung  "Art  and  Artists1*, 
p.  26.)  From  these  and  other  reports  (such  as,  Wang  Lch.  "Paint- 
ing: Peking's  Art*.  PR,  3  November  1939,  p.  20),  it  is  dear  that  the 
professionals  were,  in  addition  to  having  the  ideologically  rectify- 
ing experience  of  living  with  the  peasants,  to  draw  inspiration  and 
subjects  for  their  aft  from  peasant  life,  instructing  peasant  ama- 


these  .nucad.  much  m  the  uroc  given  to  painting  wassps** 
hv  the  professionals,  occasionally  in  cooperation  with  the  Nk» 
tm;tf  eurs.  depicting  country  life  <hi  * ilbgc  w alls  for  the  pr*iM>m 
appreciation.  .  = 

(i.  Ko  Lu,  "New  Peasant  Painting",  pp.  18,  t9.  -  ~ 

*\  Chekiang  Province:  "Folk  Artists:  Peasant  Wamafes 
Exhibition",  PR,  26 June  1964.  p.  36.  Fukien  Province:  "Reavd 
Art  Exhibition  in  Fukien",  CL,  1974,  no.  9,  pp.  114—113.  HilgM 
Provtnce:  "Women  Spare-time  Artists  of  Kupeh  Prevtnee%lfe 
ITS.  no.  0,  p.  115.  Kwangtung  Province: "  Exhibition  crfPwrtap 
,md  Woodcuts  in  Kwanittun*  Province*,  CL,  1973,  na 
pp.  107— 108.  Kweichou  Province:  -All-China  Workers'  and  fcfc 
*antsf  Amateur  Art  Exhibition".  CL  1965,  no.  7,  pp.  105— HI — 
Shansi  Province:  "Art:  Peasant-Artist  Kao  Mao4tai\  PR, 
tember  1960,  pp.  24—25;  "Exhibition  of  Worker.  Peasant.  Satfr_ 
Art",CL,  1966,no.9.pp,  177—178;  "New  Peasant  VoMmtfUmm 
Hstvana  County",  CL,  1975.  no.  4.  p.  1(7;  H strong  mmg  mm  tmM 
hsuem  (Selections  of  paintings  bv  peasants  from  Hsi-vang)  (ft  £ 
king:  Jen-ram  mct-shu,  1975).  Shantung  Pnmncc:  "Art  by  Wb»1| 
Iters  and  Peasants",  CR  13,  no.  9  (September  1965),  p.  41,  Tka*  p 
sin:  "Peasant  Paintings  Exhibited  in  Tientsin",  CL,  1974,  no,  I  m 
p.  132.  Yunnan  Province:  A  Peasant  Night  School  of  Fuse  Aft&E 
CL,  1975.  no,  5,  p.  90.  1  p 

8.  "Folk  Artists:  Shensi  Peasants1  New  Works".  PR.  26}wm 
1964,  pp.  36—37.  £. 

9.  Tu  Chih-lin.  *Mv  Brush  is  a  Weapon",  CL,  1966,  no.  ft 
pp.  105—108:  Liu  Chth*kuei,  "Paintin*  Serves  Politics",  CL 
1966,  no.  10,  pp.  109—111.  * 

10.  S:aff  Reooner.  "Red  Painters  Fight  with  the  Brush",  CR 
19,  no,  7  (Julv  1970).  p,  39.  * 

11.  "On  the  Nometront:  Feasants  Art",  PR.  7  July  1971 
p.  23;  Huhsien  Peasant  Faulting*",  CL,  1972,  no.  9,  pp.  128— 
129;  "Peasant  Pain  ten  %  China  he  tonal  1973,  no.  4,  p.  18.  * 

12. 1  hin  VVen,  Pamtimt  km- the  Revolution— Peasant  Pw* 
mgs  trom  Huhsien  \  CL,  1973.  no.  12,  pp.  94—100;  "Cuhua* 
Noter  Peasant  Paintings  of  Huhsien",  CR  23,  no.  1  (Januaqr 
1974),  t>p,  17— :o.  Chun  Wen.  "Paimaigs  bv  Workers,  Peasana 
and  Soldiers",  PR,  3  Januarv  19~5,  pp.  21—23. 

13.  Chun  Wen.  -Paintings  by  Workers.  Peasants  and 
dicrs".  p.  21.  * 

14.  "A  Peasant  Nisht  School  of  Fine  Arts",  CL,  1971 
no.  5.  p.  90. 

15.  "New  Peasant  Paintings  Exhibited",  CL,  1976,  no.  % 
p.  134;  "New  Paintings  in  Huhsien  County,"  CL,  1977,  no.  1« 
pp.  106—107. 

16.  S.  Marie  Carson  was  told  Hu-hsicn  "manifested  certaia 
good  points,  cultural  and  social,  from  which  others  can  leant' 
The  good  points  specifically  spoken  of  were  mainly  social:  Their 
art  production  has  a  broader  mass  base,  more  people  of  matt 
categories  participate;  many  leading  mem  ben  of  the  county, 
communes,  and  brigades  paint;  men  and  women,  old  and  young* 
paint'  *  ("Dialogue  on  the  Peasant  Art  of  Huhsien",  Eastern  Hrn* 
ton  13  ( 1974),  no.  5,  p.  8.)  However,  the  creation  of  Hu-hacn  asa 
"Model"  recalls  the  mudntauted  "model"  agricultural  com* 
mune,  Ta-chai,  where,  ostensibly,  a  few  peasants  transformed*  j 
rocky  mountainside  into  arable,  productive  land;  only  recently  ! 
has  it  been  admitted  that  the  government  provided  funds,  techno*  j 
logical  assistance,  and  a  substantial  labor  force  to  achieve  iW 
goal,  sec  Zhou  fin-hua,  "Appraising  the  Daxhai  Brigade",  BeytH 
Review,  April  20,  1981,  p.  25.  f 

!7.  SceGuy  Brett,  in  Brasant  Pamttngt from  Hu  County,  Sk*** 
Province,  2nd  ed.,  (N.p.:  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain,  1977),  p.*. 
Ku  Yuan,  the  famous  woodblock  printmaker,  and  seven  other 
unnamed  artists  went  to  Hu*hsien  at  an  unspecified  time  (but 
probably  around  1972)  as  part  of  the  ideological  rectification  d 
elites  and  experts.  Ku#s  experiences  there  are  related  in  his  "Wfc 
Must  Never  Stop  Integrating  Ourselves  with  the  Masses*9,  CL 
1976.  no.  9,  pp.  126—129.  Other  than  ihuangte  notice,  inform** 

(Xotes  continued  on  page 
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»mud  in*  tragic  tMimJness  to  overlook 
(he  supreme  visionary  bcautv  of  this 
sheet ...  1'raacdv  is  transfigured  by  feve* 
iatton;  vouth  and  age  overlap,  contrast 
and  unite  in  this  reaction,  and  the  coin* 
passion  they  extend  is  extended  bv  the 
artist  to  them ...  This  drawing ,  as  much 
as  anything  Raphael  ever  produced,  is 
not  only  evidence  of  his  supreme  com* 
mand  of  this  an,  it  also  reveals  a  depth  of 


anything  in  western  {Minting  . 

These  two  volumes,  therefore,  pre* 
<em  Raphael  pur*  Fran  the  deluge  of 
literature  on  the  artist  that  continues  to 
pour  otm  the  library  shelf  it  will  he  diffi- 
cult to  find  two  books  that  surpass  the 
efforts  of  these  writers.  The  texts  arc 
doubly  welcome  because  they  do  not 
seek  to  over-interpret  the  artist  and 


ratetv  avuttfeu.  tunnel.  UiC  40ttNNI 
realise  that  Raphael's  achievement 
only  be  property  understood 
profound  knowledge  of  the  works 
themselves.  Close  analysts, 
has  brought  us  nearer  to 
the  external  and  internal 
Raphael's  paintings,  drawings 
architecture.  Raphael  studies  turn 
full  circle. 


LAWG:  CHINESE  PEASANT  PAIATTAG 

tive  details  about  professional  artists  in  the  countryside  have  not 
been  revealed,  although  tehablc  mfcptsmnsts  recently  repots  that 
during  this  period,  almost  every  major  Chinese  profr  stkmat  artist 
spent  time  in  Hu*hswfc 

18.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  tegatdlcss  of  their  kle^ 
political  "correctness",  the  nugority  of  Hu-hsicn  peasant  piitnt* 
ings  artistically  are  overwhelmingly  dull  mid  pedestrian  in  both 
conception  and  execution;  such  do  not  wammt  f  urther  conside- 
ration here* 

19.  Brett  also  comments  on  Socialist  Realm  compositions 
among  the  Hu-hsien  pewsant  painungs(/Wjawi/fo*<w^/K*H  //a 
County,  p,  7),  but  beiges  this  style  was  acquired  by  the  Chinese 
through  Soviet  art. 

20.  That  such  primers  were  readily  available  is  noted  in 
J.W.,  "Peasant  Huntings  from  Hu-hsien",  lUndaims,  no.  6 
(Spring,  1976),  p.  103.  An  example  of  a  painting  manual  from  the 
mid— 1970s  is  Ckung-km  hm j*n«wu  cht-fa  tzu+tiao  (Materials  for 
the  technique  of  figure  painting  in  Chinese  painting],  prepared  in 
1976  with  illustrations  by  Vang  Chih-kuang,  Li  Chen-chicn,  and 
Wu  Shan-ming  (Shanghai:  Shu-hua  she,  1977). 

21.  A  few  of  the  many  examples  of  workers'  art  using  these 
modes  include  Raising  /War  by  Shcn  Chin-jung  and  Yu  Wei- 
liang  (SAang-hat  k*ng-jtn  mn-shu  i$+ff  m  hsuan  (Selection  of  art 
works  by  Shanghai  workers]  (Shanghai:  jen-min,  1975,  pi.  32); 
Smdmg  Fitter  Offtath*  Fnmturby  Ch'en  Hung-ping,  Yiian  K'c-i, 
and  Mu  l«Hn(Mf  pi.  25);  WangShcn-i's/l  RevohtmaryBigCha- 
mckrPo$kr($hang4mi  Tang-ch  lA*ta  kung-j*n  hus  ckan4an  t$&- 
pin  ks§m**ki  [Selection  of  works  from  an  exhibition  of  paintings 
by  workers  from  Shanghai,  Yang-th'Qan,  and  Lu-ta]  (Peking: 
Jen-mm  mci-shu,  1975),  pi.  67),  and  Applying  to  Jam  tkt  Patty  by 
Liang  Yen  (Gi'tia*4*0  hen-hum  kua,  Qmng-i&o  km  chan-iarv 
CA**g-k*e  kua  ksuan-thi  (National  exhibition  of  serial  paint- 
ings, Chinese  painting:  selections  of  Chinese  paintings,  1973) 
(Peking:  Jen-min  mcwhu,  1974),  pi.  34).  In  terms  of  composition, 
the  last  is  extremely  dose  to  Liu  Chih-te's  Th*  Old  Party  Secretary. 

22.  The  figure  300  is  provided  by  Li  herself  (see  note  24,  CR 
version  of  her  autobiography,  p.  21 ),  by  Hsin  Wen  ("Paintings  for 
ihr  Revolution",  p.  99).  and  by  Chun  Wen  C  Paintings  by  Work- 
ers, Peasants  and  Soldiers",  p.  22).  The  figure  600  is  given  in  "On 
the  Homefront:  Peasants'  An",  p.  23,  ami  in  "Huhsicn  Peasant 
Paintings*,  p.  129. 

23*  Hsin  Wen,  "Painting  for  the  Revolution",  p.  98. 

24.  Except  where  otherwise  noted,  the  information  about  Li 


Feng-Ian  is  taken  from  her  autobiography,  'How  1  Began  to 
the  Countryside*,  CR  23*  no.  1  (January  1974),  pp.21— 
cerpted  in  Am  CMmm  4,  no.  1  (Spring  1978),  pp.  19—21),  and 

Barbara  Mucutantri.  "The  Peasant  Painters  of  Huhsien   

Emurn  Hmwm  13  <  1974),  no.  6,  pp.  24—34.  K 

25.  Her  self-portrait,  not  discussed  below,  is  reproduced^  y 
Li,  "How  I  Bcsan  to  Paint  the  Countryside",  Am  Chma 
p.  19. 

26.  Descnbed  bv  U  in  "How  1  Began  to  Paint  the 
side",  CR  version,  p. 23,  Am  CMna  version,  p. 20. 

27.  This  is  also  true  of  other  "spokespersons"  for  H 
and  for  other  peasant  painting  communes  who  were 
spotlighted.  See,  "Art:  Peasant-Artist  Kao  Mao~hai";  Kao 
Ian.  **Why  I  Want  to  Paint",  CR  14,  no.  1  (January  WW),  pp  12^ 
13;  and  from  Hu-hsien:  Tu  Chih-licn,  MMy  Brush  is  a 
and  Liu  Chih-kuei,  "fainting  Serves  Politics*. 

23.  Huns  Lu,  *  Some  Outstanding  Peasant  Paintings', 
1977,  no.  3,  p.  100. 

29.  See  note  17. 

30.  Pai  s  Basketball  Match  xn  a  Mountain  VtUage,  run 
in  this  paper,  is  reproduced  in  Peasant  Pamtmgs  from 
County  (Peking:  People  s  Fine  Arts  Publishing  House,  1 

pi.  70. 

31.  Brett  has  detected  another  compositional  scheme 
lar  in  peasant  painting  which  he  calls  "multicellular*  and 
allows  for  the  inclusion  of  many  different  activities,  all  given 
emphasis,  in  a  single  scene  ( Peasant  Pasntmgsfrtm  Hu  County,  p. 
Still  another  frequently  used  composition  is  a  panorama 
vertically  by  a  roadway  or  some  other  element  to  divide  the 
tune  into  sometimes  almost  symmetrical  halves,  for  example, 
Hsu-hsu's  Brigade  Pig  Farm  (Peasant  Paintings  from  Huhsten 
pi.  50). 

32.  Arnold  Chang,  *Thc  Politics  of  Painting  in  The  People** 
Republic  of  China",  paper  presented  at  the  Asian  Studies  an 
Pacific  Coast  Annual  Meeting,  California  State  University,  Ft 
lerton,  June  1978.  Ralph  Cromer  made  the  identical 
about  design  in  peasant  paintings,  noting  that  had  such  _ 
done  by  professionals  it  would  have  been  considered  uiwiitabM 
but  offers  no  reason  why  it  was  permitted  in  peasant  painting^ 
except  to  suggest  "perhaps,  these  peasant  artists  were  freer  of  cetf 
ventions  and  freer  of  ideological  restrictions".  ("Art  in  the 
Qi'ing  Era*,  Journal  of  Aston  Studies  38,  no.  2  (February 
p.  310.) 
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Art 

by  John  GMfngs 

The  images  of  art  in  the  Chine*  CoWal  Revelation 
were  bold,  affirmative  political  statements  afoot  Mao 
Zedongs  "New  Socialist  Man".  In  propaganda  posters 
issued  m  print  rtms  of  tip  to  a  million,  workeis  and 
peasants  always  smiled  as  they  effortlessly  built  bridges  or 
levelled  the  land- unless  they  were  "smashing  the  class 
enemy",  when  their  feces  became  stern  and  pitiless.  Youth 
was  a  cheerful  girt  bus  driver  cleaning  her  windscreen,  a 
barefoot  doctor  picking  herbs  in  the  countryside,  students 
with  backpacks  making  their  own  Long  March  to  see 
Chairman  Mao. 

Traditional  artists  had  been  condemned  by  Jiang  Qing 
(Mail's  wife)  for  their  gloomy  pictures"  and  forced  to  dean 
out  lavatories  with  other  Chinese  intellectuals.  But  in 
villages  ami  fac  tories  groups  of  amateur  artists  began  to 
produce  their  own  posters,  woodcuts,  and  papercuts 
collectively,  illustrating  with  rough  enthusiasm  the  con- 


P10 


but  ton     I  «cj  m^SS%rm.ul^ 

Maw  is  the  Coat,  iid  tndMaul  ptM  aftd  bamboo  act  is 
bacViafiwo*  Satefittes  and  spaceships  Ol  the  air  m  the' 
new  pfapaflMwi  Boaters.  Ami  tfw  atonic  swnjbol  is  bald 
abw,  iiiptwJuA  the  Red  Laatcru  (a  popular  mutiSftom  owe 
^^gj'gfi  ^d^hMsi  opitM)  idis  Bed 
■oak*  fcees  am  noiliy  serious  toe*  Stodonts  iwa  jso 
anger  ifgptcten  mnrrhftifl  Into  the  umntmhfo,  moving 
spectacles  again  (symbols  of  the  bourgeois  hookworm  Air- 

wtth  logaiithfivic  statts  beneath  toe  Lenfa&t  shuau;  Study, 

Mao  first  formnlated  the  rules  for  socialist  literature  and 
>  art  in  hia  famous  Talk*  to  the  Wan  Forum  in  May  1942. 
Kmn£  fntetlccCuals  fleeing  from  Chtaujj  K^sbchs  censor* 
ship  trekked  into  the  barren  highlands  of  Mao's  north- 
western stronghold  to  join  the  revolution.  Mao  wefoonsed 
then  but  soon  made  It  dear  that  revolutionary  society 
makes  its  own  demands  upon  the  artist. 
•  Literature  and  art,  said  Mao,  must  be  "subordinate  to 
politics"  and  must  "serve  tbe  po^,~  fmwfcfe«  the  cokurd 
cogs  and  wheels  for  the  machine  of  revolution.  What 
onflnaiv  peoofe  needed,  Mm  said,  was  not  "mora  flowers 
on  the  brocade** of  Cb*na§  elegant  high ctdtttre,  bid  "move 
fed  fat  snowy  weather  to  provide  cultural  war oi til  ta  a 
language  they  could  understand* 

Ink  imposed  on  the  Chinese  artist  a  set  of  rates  which, 
when  rigidly  interpreted  by  Communist  Party  bureaucrats 
(as  fat  the  four  decades  since  then)  have  restricted  and 
confined.  Xtt  Mao  also  encouraged  Chinese  artists  to 
discover  what  until  then  had  been  ignored— <hc  rich  tracts 
tkms  of  folk  art  and  oral  story-telling,  which  had  always 
been  regarded  as  "common  stuff*  by  the  {^-revolutionary 
elites. 

This  inspired  Chinese  woodcut  artists  to  relearn  their 
art  in  the  villages  from  peasants'  woodblock  prints  that 
used  to  lie  pasted  up  at  the  Chinese  New  Year.  Musicians 
and  writers  similarly  turned  to  the  dance  rhythms  and 
ballad  metres  of  the  rural  areas.  A  new  directness  of  style 
began  to  bridge  the  gap  between  intellectual  and  peasant . . « 


ftt^a*  imn  ant  MflMf  A 
WfHi  WCTi 

*t  I*  4  other  Mis. 


Hncitf"  insisted  opow  by  A* 


foe 


K^tf 'J^Sr^flbtioMcy  operas  and  i 

^Tne^result  was  the  strange  Mens!  of  — 
conformity  that  I  saw  in  1970  at  the  Hjfjjtog  f*"*,**** 

College  *****  P*&£  ******  jj^^SflftSS 
everywhere,  "went  down  to  we  eeeanyiMe  or  «■) 

But  the  Peasant  printing;  of  HosJan  «^5^"^I2Si 

and  many  other  pUees.  tool  art  ^ 
during  the  Great  Lean  ^^^^J^J^J^Z 
tVopte's  Commune*  bad  extended  tte  «™r~ 
to  culture  and  education as  wcB  »  ay******  ttosses 
Mere  orRanued  at  night  schools  and  toe  "lcl^i  *  jf,,"^^ 
ist  cooperation  war  depicted  in  everyday  term*  gPM 
new  wi*  11  <ir  shifting  k»ds  «  P*g  manure  to  mane  we  nan 

fertile.     j 

Huxtan  became  the  national  model  for  peasant  art  and 

an  exhibition  of  the  beat  (and  P^^J^^l 
w<*ts  went  <«  international  tone,  A  ^^2JKSL 


huih  in  the  smafl county  town  withabotd^  -  .^ 

Uhi„d  K  for  foreigners  ^J^/^f*^  SET  to 
In  Huxtan ...  I  discovered  mat  the  little  **"f*Tj* 
niw  r«  narded  a*  an  extravagance.  H"******^  "SKl 
tton  of  peasant  paintings  to  bring  ^^ty  soWeB » 
strav  tmirHts  at  prices  between  50  and  300  yuan 
calculated  (tuHe  arbitrarily  as  the  visitor  goes  around.  Wad 
moral*  in  tW  villages  are  fading  too — vanbltmg  Decease 

they  cannot  he  sold.   .  -  ^ 

Feasants  still  paint  at  evening  classes,  and  the*style  ts 
still  arresting.  But  now  'hey  paint  contemporary 
modernization  and  the  good  lifc-^idressm^rnitare 
shop*,  new  houses.  'What  will  happen  ^  thesencw 
nkturesr  I  asked.  The  best  will  be  cWn  for^ibKfon 
*„  the  Hit *ian  art  gallery-where  they  may  catch  the  wealthy 

tottmt's  eye.  ,  , 

Th<  values  «f  the  market  place  are  now  regarded,  not  as 


tmtlii  miii 

tretoafs  ens  •» 

uArJnSy  taetiBod  as 
And  so  the  gen  bet 


to  goto 
tal  and  i 
;n*natn 


is,"  hot  as  a 
ay  neat,  lotof- 


art  reappears 


Into  landscape*,  no  longer  obliged  to  place  a  hydiuetoctrtc 
aW  m  the  jatgiuand  MoauabHo  tfa  peasant  artist  can 
mtmover  the  tradnfonat  wondbtocfa  of  centortosoM  pro 
tcvotottonary  Door  Cods  and  Hearth  Cods,  or  catnew-. 
Mocks  fan*  faded  original  print*.  Fto  one  to  imy  longer  j, 
nbbged  to  show  proletarian  modesty  by  not  'J^C 
of  art  and  presenting  it  as  the  product  of  a  coBectiveJ 

^  There  is  a  positive  side  too.  Chinese  art  magazines-- 
rinsed  daring  the  Cultural  Involution— now  offer  e*an*« 
ptefofforctoi  art  and  a  form*  for  Chinese  artists  to  discuss 
previouity  nunvrnthmabte  topks  sock  ss  abstoaaart. 

In  Be^tog,  the  city's  art  gaiety  has  aSowed  the  Single 
Spark"  group  of  young  experimemaj  artists  to  stay  two 
Sows.  In  a  cohure  where  Abstract  Expreasaaotooi  to  hard- 
ly known,  and  even  Itnpresstonisni  rematos  controverdal^ 
nwch  of  the*  work  is  inevitably  dc^lve-^kjre  a  sort  of 
rVasso.  Aero  something  like  Muncb~and  toth^e^ern 
critic  shnphr  second-rate.  Bat  it  to  a  phase  through  wnk* 
(bf  Single  Spark  artists  have  to  work  if  Chinese  art  to  ever 
to  breaknee  from  the  stultifying  traditions  of  national 
psntrinif  Today  the  only  new  continent  lies  withtn 
oarartves*',  says  their  manifesto.  To  discover  a  new  angle, 
to  make  a  new  choice,  that  to  an  act  of  exploration. 

fet  these  are  but  a  small  urban  elite— or  counter-elite. 
Alt  refects  Me.  and  the  great  n»aicn^  ofClsirnw  f»rapfe  tm 
look  towards  the  billboards  and  the  press,  where  political 
rfpguns  and  propaganda  posters  have  been  replaced  by 
advertisements  of  another  kmd. 

thong  ladies  of  vaguely  Eurasian  appearance  fondle  pots 
of  fore  cream  or  nourish  badminton  racquets  Medical 
panaceas  are  recommended  by  the  lOrtdty  faces  of  traditional 
Chinese  doctors  with  wispy  beards.  These  more  commer- 
ce! images,  along  with  rockets,  spaceships,  and  megatopoH- 


A  poww  by  a  -y  rr-ft-e  itfeT  to  Shanghai,  dhplayrd 
mrt>«r  •  workers  Mb  not  to  his  sketch  of  the  b«*y 


Nanjfet  ftud.  tarns 


Vihesew  mood: 


Oh,  multicolored 
SmfHogh/ 
CKtoen  quartx 
Victory  Song  TV 
Ibtt  areaset  of 
too  are  a  branch 
In  the  colors  of 


colored  mread 
ftrrtcbcEi  Am 


CfOMl. 

'   rtS;  TWtfe  shirts . . . 
bi  eht  medals  on  the  chest  of  Shanghai! 
i  <  f  Rowers  hanging  over  our  new  road. 
China's  new  spring  of  the  1980s! 


mi  ist 


Art,  said  Mao. 
serves  the  policies 
sumerisra  of  a  sock4y 
enough.  These  we  in .„ 
phenomena  in  the  T  lint 
sotfaHsT  devefopin  ( 


serve  revolution.  Now  to  Chins  it  , 
modernisation  and  the  growing  con-  sf 
/  which  fceb  it  has  been  poor  long 
*milUr~pcrhap5  inevitisl4e^<t$ltur4l 
*frd  Wfarkt  We  wait  to  see  whether  a 
country  can  o8er  more. 


Feeding  her  va*t 
China  *  most  dtfkta 

«  COmptK  Jtf  J  CM  HI  KK1 

hah!  nwnitfri,  a[>J 


t  of  advertisements. 


pttfMfMkm  tias  hhtoricafty  hem  one  of 
fxvlrfems.  Today  s  gm  emmcnt  trfttfert 
i  rationing  system  R*r  a!)  Rhk!,  hmtse- 
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PEASANT  PAINTING  AND  NEW  YEARS  PAINTING 


2I«  Jimlun  peasant  arii*.  //a***.  IUH4-M,V  <**t*bc  on 

|M|Kl  I 

/     ftutiuh  hi* tilt tl  ttttuHiit  of  ft  fPrttuwt  fumth  <hm4tz  ** 
*  #f/M       ////  rata  i'  thmm  and  ftat  tlerwutt.  t  tfuattttr*  iff  thf 

.''»,/////<  //<,/ I  "J'ti  -olr  fJ*  »  //fftf  M  Hill        it4\l*M'lttt*H  fitt  lm  fHHttht 

I  kt   t  -it"!  I'tff  > }   thJ  i  h  if  tin  n  Ha  utl  llti  »rM«f'/#  i.  .«  » 

„'ft>t*Ui  hl'i  ^        ft  't  ttiitttt  l>f  //*/\  «///  •«///.  ifanKttt  :tni 

f '.if/if..  V4,7i  »//;.*/<  /   I  /rw/«/<t«/7       /'//<A     */  fti^hf.  x<th  w/7i'  i 


/,/<»/ 1/ J/  (ill 


.    i,   i  1    j>4t*     *i     ■  *t  '  it  lilt  it 

*  .,tii //  */<«,  <  f-ttnh  il  .t  Ifh  lU'ittt  (miUi  Hi*  ..tif.i*  nitf^  f»  <' 

»\  '  .  l  ■  Li  .j  j  >!.  nri  it.,  t  ttihhit  Mitt  I  .h  ..t.-fi  t.ttihifitt^  ! 
/  /  fnt't^  f><.<-*  f>>n*  han^iu^  sttttmt   .  f  .'nth*    attJ  t.* «' 


KSTOffJlWLA 


The  ilienitlKal  Imm>  lot  .i  jKavint  an  ntuvemt-M  was  set  following  Mao\ 
(•ill  f<M  .in  .il i  ni  the  iimvm-%  hi  hK  Van  an  -  Talk"  «rf'  1942.  lVa*ant* 
mmW jtumU  t  iij*.i^t'«l  mi  (Minting.  ,iiwl  mmim-  cxhil>akMi*«!  lln'ir  n<irk  wvtt  hvUL 
init  if  u.i^  not  tiniil  tttrrnlntt.il  Ki  w»ltittntt.  Kfien JiattgQiiiKck'«Kiiau-«l  jx.ts-int 
IMiiiting  .i% .i  i  till m. il  iikhIH,  th.it  jHM^ttit  art  liiiitttH*  tittpc^rtaiit.  Similarly.  Nv%% 
Vcat's  pii  iiii4    hail  lurn  maih-  umtttHMMt^h.  Inil  Ixrth  tt»rm  and  loiilt  nt  tti-rc* 
i-Mc'tiMw-U  u  %iM4ialt4i  l(MU.  Xi  iihi  t  j*fiitc  Intaniv  inifMirtant  in  the  art  m mi- 
nimi thf  IV7«^.  Hlirn  liif  ail  rM.il>lislinK'iit  \|MHisnrc<l  inajnr  exhibition*.  In 
IWOa  «h'|Mitinrnt     Nct%  ^eai^  |MintiiiK  ^ii*  olaMMtecl  at  lite  (U'litral 
Acatlnin  nl  I  me  Nm% 

f  hew  ttw>  4  an viuh-v  |HMH.tiit  |>.iintiiig  and  Ncu  Year's  |>aintiii^<  are  linked 
heiaiise  Ih»iIi  aie  nflnialh  ie<<»\;tii/ed  attemjM* tntoitiRit  ail  uith  |M»|Miiat 
uilttiu  .  «dl»  it  iliMMii;li  diHetent  dnecttnttv 


Pi  7 


F«t> 


/Vtfviw/  hunting 

I  he  hist  |  feasant  painting  movement  in  iccesvc  ttatkxial  and  iittrifMtifHt.il 
?i  in  ton  wasoigam/eil  at  lltixiatt,  ;i!whii  thhfv*five  f  filters  outside  Xi'.itt.  the 

.ipti.tl  of  SIlmiim  I'lmiiue.  hi  1*158  the  IIuxmi^  peasants  organized  a  gmnp  as 
I p^t 1 1  <h  a  nalioimklc  (feasant  painting  movement  that  l>egaii  dnimg  flic*  Cftcat 
I  cap  hnv%aid.  hIm'H  high  {xthtka!  <  nnsctoiisitess  vvas  valued  ovci  pi  olcssioii.d 
tompetctue.  Maoaignetl  lluit  emphasis  on  Mcokrgv  would  lead  to  mit.u  uloush 
tapid  uiodetni/aiinn  and  self-reliance  lot  fin* hiiiesr  |>eople.  ( Jtaitman  Mao 
<  shotted,   hcnuiic  mav  participate  in  aitisiu  cjicatiou  !\(t\inh.  voti  mat 
I  Ktitit 

Mam  I hixiatt  (feasants  and  some  tadtes  hegafi  to  pain!  in  then  spate  time. 
I  ii<  \  painted  f  f  tt  u  own  cnviionmcnf.  tai  tits  and  mountains  m  a  naive.  <  .11  loon- 
Ulv  w.ts  unfit.  accotdiug  to  Mien  Johnston  Lnni|  ("C JiincM-  I'easaui  fainting. 
\maictu  and  lff  ofession.d."  Art  hitrumtuinal  \\\  II  I .  {.ntii.ti  \   Manh.  IMM». 
thev  ictencd  s#nnr  una*  know  (edged  piofessioftjl  help  I>t  I  aiug  <  otmin  mglt 
,iii;iii  sthat  flic  peasant  painting  of  WKtH  looked  tin<oa<  lied.  c|iufcdiHe?cnt  f  1 « *n$ 
the  niaftne  f  Install  stvlc  o|  the  l!l7Usf  wlm  li  lias  a<  adctuk  (outciil  mk  It  as  spatial 
pet^pci  me  .mil  hi^nies  modeled  in  light  and  shade  I  he  peasants  nec  d»d  aih*tn 
(m  lp  l«f  taisc  f  h<  %iandai il  o!  f  licit  wot  k  to  ihc  lev  el  licet  ssat  v  tot  it  n»  \h  *  onte 
•  It  Mgnah  d  as  a  <  ufiut.t!  model.  The  ptotession.d  < oat  htm;  u,h  piohahU 
tnt.K  kuowlcdgcd  l>c<  anse  it  vvotikf  have  Ikcii  an  ideological  cinhai  t .isMitcuf  i<* 
.idmt!  thai  the  (feasants  needed  help.  I  he  Citltmal  Revolution  s  nu  svi-r  wa> 
that  poifcssiou.il  at tists  had  created  hoot grois  afl  suite  I'f  I!*,  and  ouh  n»m 
would  a  ptite  lexohttionarv  art  font!  emetic  ihmugh  the  a«hvc  pit  lit  ipau»»n  of 
1  he  unjfolhitcd  masses. 

linxiati  paiutcis  pt<Hiuccd  two  bask  formulas  foi  theii  pittuirs.  l»oth  ol  u hi'  h 
empiov  hiight  coitus.  One  style  is  for  propaganda,  poi having  hnal  hciot-*  .tint 
dcrp-sp  ue  lands*  apes,  The  other  is  decorative.  With  strong  geomch  i< 
oigar./.ttinn  and  icpcated  patterns.  The  scenes  arc  populated  hv  happv 
peasants  at  hoi  k.  The  designs  Here  inspired  b)  I  cxtiU-s,  embroider* .  papei 
c  tttout*.  and  '.trtonns.  Huxian  peasant  painting  m  propaganda  painting  with  t he- 
added  naivete  of  peasant  elements. 

In  (X  toiler.  1<>7;*.  an  exhibition  of  Huxian  peasant  painting  vvas  held  at  the 
National  Art  Gallerv.  It  then  became  the  first  slum-  of  post-HMy  Chinese  paiiiiing 
to  be  sent  to  (he  West  l>e  facto,  peasant  painting  became  official  painting. 

The  Huxian  }>easants  pnKlttced  thousand*  of  paintings  done  in  gouac  he  011 
p.tjK#r.  im  hiding  multiples  of  the  s;ime  work.  In  addition  to  these,  thev 
ptodmcd.  with  some  pudessional  guidance*  wooi-hloxk  prints  of  theti  paintings 
toiii  en  late  and  sell.  In  (he  1970s,  dining  the  Cultural  Revolution,  some  attists 
left  theft  cities  to  apprentice  with  the  ffttxian  gitmp.  Professional  ai  fists*  nnahfc 
totiaveho  (hixiatt  dtnmg  the  eath  pat  I  of  theCtdhnai  Revolution  sine  ceded  in 
•4«*ttn;  |4t  Beijing  to  %ee  the  Husiait  slum  and  "leant  (mm  the  peasants." 

Fvcn  in  f tt«-  telaxed  |Mdtfk.it  clittiate  of  the  post  (  nlttif.il  Kevoltitioti  /  ta. 


211.  Vang  Qixian.  Lttttnung  I. in  Hmo  auti  (  oufrntus.  Vll'S. 
ink  ittul  color  on  pajKar 

f'his  jtrftwint  uwkfmui  Huxinit  tn  Shaanxi  f't.u-tmr  irm  frimtrfi 
tn  flwtitg  thf  pttttttrnl  aitttfxtigu  (tnttl*ntutU£  t.itt  Bhumwl 

Curt f$u  im.  irh uh  mi*  at  ttt/tlh  an  attatk  an  I'trmtn  Hum  l.ulat  fn 
fiangQing  .VA'^wim  m  thr  painting  rr/td;  "Wmki't  v  p-  :*it*iK.  and 
sttUltns  atr  tltr  main  fmn'  in  thf  army  t  f  'l)ou  n  wrth  I  iu  Hutu  and 
Confuttui.* S'nrr  frttgtt  (tn%\  tfri'^glr.  Thf  fthilmttph%  t*f  thri'.C.P 
n  fotrr."  Blight  {otnf ».  \t tough  niganiifd  tlru^u.  und  ituUutn  hkt 
\tftuirs  ihauuU'mt  thw  vm  'trh  of  prautnt  fit**fm£auda  fhiitttiVf*. 
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oreoM  ii.fti.um 

242.  Vijunxtan  pcaMftt  artisf.  Mother  Goat  I9H4-K3. 
(kiuache  on  paper  Private  collection 

Figures  traced  from  paper -tut  patterns  prod  we  tki*  sharph 
decorative  and  /nWv  iompoutnm.  The  eenital  mvihci  font  in 
her  pieplant  and  nnnmg  cycles.  The  arttit  doei  not  met  look  the 
gofit't  etmmatwn  patittn.  either.  Another  goat  and  bird*  admtte 
her  white  a  herd  for  in  *tttped  pants,  rat  eying  s  ptpr  and  a  pu*l. 
untlks  behind  her. 


P !  9 


paper***  pamm.  Thm  pmtUHf  m^kmftmmfkmi  rn^mmg 
citatum  cfkn  pky  rwtes  m  p*p*d*r  bttrttxrt  *nd  dtmm  a*  tm-B 

as  in  dn&mteiu.  Thru  mm  made  for  *  p*pn  *4mUm>  ht'Spring 
FtHnwl  time. 


WMf  I 

Studem  .  «»fk  ft* rin  the  Central  A'.idetttt  «»f  Sifs  .mil 
<  Mh*  *         '  /  !..u   \tttmal\.  \\t*A  t.tjHMtt 

/  /  -  f';/  ./ 1 .  r  <  /%./// 1<  ttif  f.  ihxkuw.  thr  muiihtU  aft  m  ^tkn. 
htti  t/^/<  tW.  pt-.*ut.ittbbi1,dttfz  '«»./  hut •< .  iutyat. 

tint!  ht  I  i  t    ,  utj  \V,i  )Wjm  Ar/fy  f 

'»»/»«■.•'»  1 'i-      1  *f,  r  \uffr*\li  f  y*<n*   litr\tir  *t*  • 
.#/»•, /r  ,#     ft,..;  /   '  •*/     *ifh  .fd  to  hf  4  gHUttHiiir  fttii,.?  tit  ilu 
7*  /  '  *»•«  ,  r//  »«f  1  /  '/''ii '» '  /     iuuittwml  pMMtnl  *\ml->  l%  U,t,  r 

t>,  .     :i.^t(.[,  1  .tf,  I      .  f  ,  \Utttk\fltll\  ihttttiltl*  *  U.{>.  >tt\ 

i  \H  Vil  li  I 

IKmM  H.H  I**  .1  <  fllfK  ></  iMMISf.  HlHt^  Willi  Jtf*|ffCf*>fl* 
MUI  !!.!#•  ttlsMlfrtlOlls  »||U|  (UUUtCS  III  the  loMlfnl  ,f 

ti,iditi*iit.il  X»-n  V4-.11  s  ilcioratNm.  IIWL  (itMtiKdoftg 
l'imin<e.  Win u  ti  niMii|ffiffm:  |bp:  'ffexihle  h;i|>|>itie%s 
K^ht  Mile:  II  I  Imc       .iikI  umi  Jove  Hie  hc  Hill  h- 4 
i'Mi|tlf."  left  Mile.  Taitnett  should  « house  v.Hh  ntbet  u» 
make  a  gfM«i  union  "  ^ 

< 

/*Mfrr»  imi  thr  <L**t  puturr  Inter  hrutrs  rffrttin%  thr  Sfi  <///*/ 
transit  WiUntt  uf  <Jmm  th*nr  m  Socialist  Hmlt\t  pmfm^tft^t 
\t\te.  th'\  ttu  meant  io  tmptfr  thr  amptr  ami  thm  nrtghhL%  /»  \w 
mvdrl  uwkn%.  ht  thr  pttA  vmmtwni  pai<*i~-<ttul  mil  ftifurnth 
w*  m  m  rrw  (,htnrw  rum muntttr*-~u*x*  hUm k  pttnti  <4  ftrur- 
tuchn&  duor  guatdtaus  uvuld  hnng  m  tho*  sp*4%  to  bltxk  fhr 
mtrarur    rni  spirtis.  f 


HtiNMii  |miiiU'|s  icfiMiiKfl  i|tiHc*  Uuti i i*ssil»k"  Ut  Miiing<  i>  tnifii  I'.WH.  It  is 
difficult  tokiiou  u  I  hi  I  mi  this  %%as  Iki  4iw  ihc1  Xi";tn  an  <onnmnun  dioHto 
iMilau*  l  he  in  Immii  %isiHms<ii  Ih*<  ;mim*  the<  otlti!%  oUHMisclsiSti'i  like-  sttaiti;rfs  anil 
(c-atnl  {N>fftni«Mi  hum  immshIc  itiHttrtti Otlu  i  IujhhIums  air  th.H  sitatiget^ 
inij^fi!  hate  framed  utotc-alNHtl  tin*  atnatetn  |>t nlev»it»ttal  relationship  than 
o||h  tals  uaiifed  icseaicfi.  in  the  liar  that  artiste  uattted  t«i  sell  theii  uutks 
pi  tvateh .  Ail  f  his<  Isaitgetl  w  nh  iIk*  twxs  cutfiKtitik  \h*\u  s  i?I  "It*  al  iesjH>it\ilHlin ." 
and  Mitstatt  offuials  iioh  wekniire  |)tirs|H*<the  customers. 

lit  HtKO.  .1  ^tittii)  of  fntshati  jkmvjiH  jkhhUis  eanu  to  the  I  ok  \%'uU  an 
exliihiiion  .11  the  \atiiftial  Att  Ualtct  \  in  IMjiti^.  Hie  Kintip  exhibited  in  (  Inn 
and  .fhiuad.  and  tlte  *\otk  u.is  ntosl  ctitltttsLisltcatU  ir«ehed.  |insh.in  is  in  tin 
Mihiiths  tf|  Sh.in^h  it  J  In  |M-asaftt  jMintets  entered  I  tout  .t  utoit}i  of  uotnen 


who  had  rfemc  emhrutdety  &  ttwk  lhc*.  The  were  organized  by  an  artist- 
worker  who  hel|M*d  them  ilcvckip  their  own  t#i*{ue  style,  whk  h  haw  simitarit te* 
10  die  Huxian  stvlc.  Roth  peasant  painting  gtjfcup*  <  reatc  strongly  organized 
(outpmiiions.  wiili  the  multiple  patterning  ot  textiles  and  the  joyous  animation 
of  workman«|)casants  (icrforniing  like  cartoon  character 

Othci  not  a  Me  peasant  grtnips  thai  have  exl  iltited  tit  Beijing'*  National  An 
Gallery  arc  front  Ansaixian  and  Yijunxian  in  lihaanxi  Province.  These  giimps* 
stslcs  exhibit  chatauctistkit  of  naive  compos*  nm  and  reflating  |Mlfern  Mtnilar 
to  those  of  (lie  other  feasant  groups.  Yet  hoik  the  Ansaixian  and  tin-  Yijuuxiau 
gi«mp  pr«Kluifr  a  distinctively  crisp  cninposHkikt  based  on  jiaftcr  cutouts,  in  (.hi 
the  Yijunxian  artists—ail  amateurs— arc  old  wimicn  skillet!  in  paficr  cutting  and 
voting  girls,  working  cooperatively.  The  voting  women  trace  lite  papci  uttotits 
foi  patterns  and  add  the  color  to  the  designs,  t^vcr  several  years,  thev  have  Ih-cii 
meeting  onlv  one  or  two  months  a  year,  during  the  winter  when  thev  air  lice 
Itotti  tarut  c  botes.  I  hey  have  not  had  fine-art  I  coaching,  so  they  hate  retained 
iheii  rustk  qualities  more  than  have  the  other  peasant  grotif?*. 

I  he  work  of  most  of  these  peasant  gnnijw  is  rcry  fresh  at  the  beginning,  hut  as 
the  subjects  are  rcj>catcd.  the  scenes  Iconic  flatter  and  more  mcchaitkal.  As  a 
icstilt,  lutes  are  haidei  and  compositions  i>ccoi)ic  tightened,  i  he  piavful  qualttv 
<>l  the  eaiU  product  gives  way  to  slick  ness. 

I  he  (feasant  painters  were  triumphant  in  the  Cultural  Revolution,  in  l<n  w 
pait  because  flies  fulfilled  Mao's  call  for  ait  h  am  the  masses  10  replace  tin- 
elitists'  t%oik.  Hut  these  (Mifttcrs  also  stiuck  a  fresh  and  dc<oiafi\c  note, 
ptovidmg  an  alternative  to  the  waimcd-ovci  f  jji  tnttl.is  of  So<  hits*  Re,i!»Nt 
ptop.tg.tuda  ait  and  liadttkmal  painting  j 

I  he  ip  test  ions  lot  the  tut  ttf  c  <»f  |>cas<inl  pauttiug  ne:  W  iil  flu-  at  ftsfs  f«-  .iMe  *.» 
icumgoijtc  themselves*  Will  thev  maitue  «%ti?t' >ut  losing  then  <  fr.tr  in  to 
titaitisfieaui  (attooitiug  and  piopaganda  Hoik? 


Xnv  Yrtn's  Painting  j 

I  heic  is  a  long  tradition  of  New  Year's  painting  in  China,  hut  lew  examples  o| 
ptc-cightecnth-ccntur*  work  base  survived.  OHgiuatlv,  painted  or  punted 
pictures  of  the  health  god.  fat  babies  svmhnli/jng  an  auspicious  and  abundant 
New  Year,  and  rodiacdikc  animals  of  the  year  jicre  placed  on  the  walls  of  a 
house  at  the  time  of  the  New  Year.  I  hey  r e flea | the  resounding  eat  thiness  of  the 
(HMsants*  life,  and  thev  serve  as  a  c  harm  to  coak  the  various  deities  into 
hcncikcuce.  Pictures  of  fierce  generals  posted jon  doors  acted  its  guatdiaus  to 
fend  off  evil  spirits.  The  figures  are  fjold  images,  painted  in  blight  primal  v 
c  ok  its  and  outlined  in  bl.uk.  I'suallv  these  images  were  piiuted.  with  the  toloi 
applied  In  hand.  01  printed  on  oidman  coloted  p.ipet  and  piodtu etl  <  lu  aplv 
!<  ti  m.i**  4  in  ulafioti 

I  h<  i  ouuuniiM  pteseme  in  Yan'au  hto.tdened  a?Mstt<  a^atertess  ,md 
applet  mi  ton  «»f  the  esisiiuc*  iolk  ttaditmn  :tnd  its  <  nuIhi.hm  foi  mis   I  he  pal  1%'s 


246,  Huang  Twh*  Bab**.  \Wl  ikmache  on  paper 

/*  fW2  Huang  Swing  <k         Xtnjtng)  graduated  in  ike  ftrtf 
rlm<  #y  thf  Xfw  Yftit  *  painting  drpartrntmi  0/  tht  Central 
Academy  of  Fine  Art*.  ( f\ing  iraddumat  motifs,  she  painted  twelve 
plump  babie*  ta  project  nape  for  prosperity  in  the  faming  month. 
They  ate  dressed  m  old -style  Herniated  clothing  and  (harms,  and 
thei  hmr  tuiditvmal  turn  das.  (frgatuzfit  around  a  central  baby 
whose  hartd>  ate  held  high  m  a  victorivus  ptse,  eleven  babies 
(r/mt*'l  m  art  aunt  itf  au\pidan\  symbols,  including  fish,  flvweis, 
i*tmtt\.  awl  hml\  The  artist  dreu  upan  the  traditional  palette  for 

ftri  tatttts. 


*J  17  I  i^ei  piiSo^.  P.IH2.  Fabric  collage  and  embroidery. 
Spring  Festival  Folk  Art  Exhibition.  National  Art  Caller*. 
Keying.  ISW 

I  iger  pillows  are  fatvnte  folk-art  tap  for  children  and  are  alto 
wed  as  head  pillows.  This  on*  from  Skaanxi  Province  features  a 
varkty  of  inventive  sewing  and  pasting  techniques.  The  mythic 
animal  brings  a  special  joy. 
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inlet  locking  ait  and  pmpat;aftda  leadetship  exjiei 
medium  h  i  adapt  if  if  <  ontenl  of  lite  Nvn  Yeai  s  pit 
tetnlunon  to  the  mawv  And  soaitci  I1.!  111.  unde  r 
hn.il  l.itnih  Mttdio*  iti.n  had  produced  ttaditional 
altered  the  content — (com  heavenly  uatriors  to 

!  he  establishment  of  a  Xetv  Year's  painting  def 
\cadetm  of  fine  Arts  was  an  important  step  in 
pteseiueol  tins  lot  mot  ail.  it  is  hoped  that 
uil!  encourage  them  lo  retain  the  authentic  featured  of 
c  i  eating  f  he  neu  ( Chinese  art.  The  first  class  to  sped 
hum  the  Central  Acadetm  of  Fine  Arts  in  l!W2 

\ttist%  all  mer  China  collect  folk  materials,  eithe 
at ffifai  is  <h  as  chat  mint*  exotica.  I  hev  use  dolls,  imp 
mattei  Mam  Chinese  allots  In-iine  that  the  kct  U 

in  these  htlk  matciiaK.  {iisj  as  i'ita^o  and  oifu 
mm*»u  f !ti ottt^li  Afiuan  ail- 


uentcd  mill  this  liadifH'n.;! 
uies  to  hi  my  i he  uu  wii^  <»t 

paiU  VUjK  IUMMll.  \,H»M»js 

lew  Year's  pi<  lines  nou 
hemes. 
Kttuncm  at  the  Ceittiai 
elc  rating  the  ptestige  and 
havmgjsntdcms  learn  the  old  Inints 
peasant  painting  in 
li/e  in  this  genre  graduated 

as  important  ethnographic 
.  and  other  items  as  *tihject 
i  new  Chinese  ait  mat  Ik 
f  model  ntMs  found  neu 


mtttfrr.  tlf        tmf  tt\  puma!  qwtttt%  «nfW  rxfdnih  thr  drt  mains 
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Fulbrlght  Curriculum  Project: 
"The  Dragon  and  the  Eagle:  Chinese- American  Relations,  1945-1988" 

by 

Mark  Wilkinson 
Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  History 
Austin  College 
Sherman  TX 

Prepared  January,  1989 


This  course  is  designed  to  survey  Chinese-American  relations  from  the  time 
of  the  Chinese  revolution  to  the  present.    It  focuses  on  the  process  by  which 
confrontation  and  isolation  emerged  in  the  I940's  and  Ws,  and  the  process  by 
which  relations  improved  in  the  1970's  and  80fs.    In  addition  to  studying  the 
major  political  issues  and  personalities  of  this  era,  some  attention 
is  given  to  the  role  of  popular  culture  and  public  perceptions  in 
international  relations. 

I  have  attempted  to  offer  a  flexible  curricular  model  here,  which 
might  be  adapted  to  fit  various  needs.    Several  suggestions  regarding 
possible  approaches  are  included  at  the  end  of  this  introductory 
section. 

I  taught  the  course  as  a  one-month  "January  term"  offered  for 
full  college  credit,  here  at  Austin  College.    In  that  setting,  I 
lectured  1-2  hours  a  day,  three  days  a  week.    On  other  days,  students 
made  reports  on  the  various  Items  listed  in  the  "Additional 
Bibliography"  sections  and  we  had  discussions  on  the  basis  of  the 
attached  questions.    We  also  watched  and  discussed  all  of  the  audio- 
visual materials  listed  below.    A  slightly  modified  class  schedule  is 
presented  on  page  2. 
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♦The  Dragon  and  the  Eagle:  Chinese-American  Relations  1945-1988" 

CLASS  SCHEDULE 
Part  I:  The  United  States  and  the  Chinese  Revolution 


Day  1 
Day  2 
Day  3 
Day  4 


Course  Introduction 

The  United  States  and  China-.    World  War  II  and  Before 
The  United  States  and  the  Chinese  Civil  War,  1945-1949 
The  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic,    1949-June  1950 

READING:  Dulles,  ch.  1-6 
Sutter,  ch.  1-2 

Film:  'The  Good  Earth" 

Film:  "Why  We  Fight:  The  Battle  For  China 

Film:  The  Flying  Tigers" 

Day  5:  Discussion:  The  United  States  and  the  Chinese  Revolution 


Part  IX:  America,  China  and  the  Cold  War,  1950-1968 

Da?  6:  The  Korean  War  and  Chinese-American  Estrangement 

Day  7:  Sino-Sovlet  Relations  and  Sino-American  Relations 

Day  8:  Flashpoints:  Quemoy,  Matsu  and  Southeast  Asia 

Day  9:  Propaganda,  Public  Opinion,  and  the  "Angry  Isolation  of  China 

READING:  Dulles,  ch.  7-15 
Sutter,  ch.  3 

Slide  Presentation:  "Looking  For  China:  American  Images"  (Part  I) 

and 

"Looking  For  America:  Chinese  Images    (Part  UJ 
Day  10:    Discussion:  Hot  Wars  and  Cold  Wars,  1950-1968 

Part  III:  Reconciliation  and  Beyond  1969-1989 

Day  11:  Changing  Public  Opinion  During  the  1960s 
Day  12:  The  Nixon-Mao  Demarche:    Why  and  How 
Day  13:  Political  and  Economic  Relations  in  the  19SU  s 
r»n»  14*  Recent  Scholarly  and  Cultural  Relations 

tj  i5i    inclusions:  Problems  and  Prospects  of  Chinese-American  Relations 

READING:  Sutter,  ch.  4-8 

Goldstein  and  Mathews,  all 

Film:  "Misunderstanding  China" 
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POTENTIAL  AUDIO-VISUAL  RESOURCES 

We  watched  two  feature  films:  "THE  GOOD  EJWIT 
Buck's  novel  and  first  released  in  1937)  and  fTHE  FLYING  TIGERS  (a 
fictionalized  and  romanticized  account  of  the  J^r* 
Claire  Chennault's  American  Volunteer  Group  in  1941.    It  atara^ John 
Wayne.)    These  films  were  available  on  video  cassette  from  local 
suooliers.    **The  Good  Earth"  was  an  immensely  popular  and  highly 
acclaimed  film  in  1937    which  gives  the  classic  Portrait  of  the  noble, 
simple,  hard-working  Chinese  peasant.    'The  Flying  Tigers   la  a  typical 
American  war  movie  of  the  day,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  the  themes  of 
self-sacrifice,  the  American  commitment  to  help  China,  and  the 
universal  Chinese  admiration  and  appreciatiation  towards  the 
Americans.    It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  films  ^Present  popular 
perceptions  and  that  the  realities  which  the  movies  deal  with  were  far 
more  complicated* 

Along  with  the  feature  films,  we  sa woneof  F rank 
Kapra's  "WHY  WE  FIGHT  series,  entitled  "THE  BATrLE  FOR  CHINA  .  inis 
is  one  of  seven  films  which  Kapra  made  under  contract  with  the 
American 'government  during  Wo/ld  War  II  to  explain  the  i^rtance  o 
the  war  to  soldiers  before  they  left  t^4OVGrsea^^i8";te"";orMa^y 
were  subsequently  released  to  public  audiences.     The  Battle  For 
China"  Is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  American  effort  to 
build  up  the  image  of  the  non-communist  Chinese  forces  under  the 
leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  their  resistance  w"  «f  ^  the 
Japanese.    This  film  is  interesting,  but  somewhat  hard  to  tind. 

The  China  Council  of  the  Asia  Society  has  prod tt«d«n  excellent 
collection  of  slides  entitled  "LOOKING  FOR  AMERICA:  CHINESE  IMAGES 
and  "LOOKING  FOR  CHINA:  AMERICAN  IMAGES".    1  have  used  the  slides, 
orovidins  my  own  commentary,  rather  than  using  the  taped  version 
IZ  de2?    The  slides  give  a  vivid  impression  of  mutural  P^rcepUons 
and  misperceptions  from  the  19th  century  to  the  P««ant.  J^'l* 
CBS  documentary  produced  just  prior  to  the  first  Nixon  vi sit  ^ In  1972 
entitled  "Misunderstanding  China"    provides  many  good  clips  from  some 
of  the  films  mentioned  above,  along  with  others  such  as  "The ^Left Hand 
of  God"  and  "Keys  of  the  Kingdom",  about  the  missionary  effort,  Oil 
For  the  Lamps  of  China",  which  romanticizes  business  relations,  and 
"55  Dayslt  Peking",  about  the  Boxer  uprising  in  1900.    There  are  also 
snippets  from  old  Charlie  Chan  movies  and  mystery  films  of  the  fu 
Manchu  variety. 

I  made  use  of  many  slides  I  took  in  China,  especially  ones  from 
museums    and  recounted  to  my  students  conversations  I  had  with 
Chinese,  young  and  old,  about  their  images  of  the  United  States  and 
how  those  images  had  changed  over  the  years. 
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SUGGESTED  READING 

I  assigned  three  books  as  the  "core  reading"  for  my  class.    They  «*>re: 

Foster  Rhea  Dulles,  Aaerican  Foreign  Polic?  Toward  Communist 
China,  1949-1969.  with  a  foreword  by  John  K.  Fairbank,  (New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1972),  249  pages. 

Originally  published  by  the  Thomas  Crowell  Co.  in  1972,  this  book 
is  now  available  in  paperback  through  the  HARLAN  DAVIDSON  00.  This  is 
a  very  readable  account  of  Chinese-American  relations,  easily 
accessible  to  informed  general  audiences,  upper  level  high  school 
students,  and  college  students  beginning  their  exploration  of  Sino- 
American  relations.    In  this  context,  one  of  its  strengths  is  the 
inclusion  of  several  introductory  chapters  that  trace  the  story  from 
the  turn  of  the  century  up  to  the  victory  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
1949.    Dulles  puts  considerable  emphasis  on  popular  opinion  and 
Congressional  politics  and  rhetoric.    Strongest  in  providing  a 
detailed  account  of  the  crises  from  1949  through  the  1950's. 


Robert  Sutter,  China  Watch:  Sino-American  Reconciliation,  with  a 
foreword  by  Allen  S.  Whiting,  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  1978),  122  pages. 

For  many  years,  Sutter  worked  for  the  government,  reading  and 
interpreting  the  Chinese  press.    The  major  strength  of  this  book  is 
that  Sutter  provides  important  background  on  the  American  policy  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  from  the  World  War  II  era  until  the  mid  1970's. 
It  is  based  heavily  on  translations  of  the  Chinese  press  and 
strongest  in  helping  the  reader  to  understand  the  complexity  of  policy 
making  revealed    through  a  careful  analysis  of  seemingly  one- 
dimensional  propaganda  and  news  reporting.    It  also  show  that  the 
Chinese  were  realistic  and  pragmatic  in  their  policy  deliberations, 
moreso  than  ideologically  driven.    Although  brief,  this  is  a 
relatively  demanding  book. 


Steven  M.  Goldstein  and  Jay  Mathews,  Sino-American  Relations 
After  Normalization:  Toward  the  Second  Decade,  Foreign  Policy 
Association  Headline  Series  #276  (New  York:  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  1986),  62  pages. 

This  brief  account,  hardly  more  than  a  pamphlet,  provides 
a  good  deal  of  up-to-date  information  in  a  brief  package  on  political 
relations,  economic  prospects,  the  Taiwan  issue,  and  the  reform 
process  in  China.    It  is  geared  to  undergraduate  or  high  school 
audiences.    After  six  brief  chapters,  there  is  a  section  entitled 
"Talking  It  Over"  which  includes  good  questions  for  starting  a 
classroom  discussion. 
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WITH  AN  An  excellent  survey  that  spans  the  whole  relationship 

f™  the  early  1800's  to  the ,1970's  i.  Warren  Cohen'i 
Response  To  China,  2nd  ed.  (New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1980). 
FinfelherTTi'a  great  deal  of  useful  l«*fo^ion  in^^^U&. 
Policy  Since  1945  (Congressional  Quarterly,  1980),  370  pages.    Thi3  is 
Fc^ilaHoV^Tiaportant  documents,  speeches,  and  biographical 
information  about  leading  Chinese  and  American  actors,  along  with  a 
detailed  (190  page!)  chronology  of  important  events  in  Chinese- 
American  relations  from  1945  to  1980. 

For  bibliographic  assistance,  see  Ernest  R.  May  and  James  C. 
Thomson'  Jr.,  is.  American-East  Asian.  Relations:  ^  ^^.^"^  8 
Harvard  University  Press,  1972)  and,  for  more  recent  material,  the 
relevant Smpters'in  Warren  Cohen,  ed    New  Frontiers,  M  African-East 
A«iian  Relations  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1983).  bee 
.^jfiiyttv  own  chapter,  "The  United  States  and  China  Since  1945. 

SUGGESTED  APPROACHES  TO  SUCH  A  COURSE 

1.  A  "FULL  SCALE"  approach  would  essentially  repeat  the  course  I 
have  described  here. 

2.  One  might  approach  the  course  as  a  study  in  MUTOAL  PERCEPTIONS 
and  rely  heavily  on  the  audio-visual  sources  suggested,  along  with 
some  of  the  comments  in  the  "Images  and  Memories"  sections  below. 
This  could  be  divided  into  three  short  pieces,  such  as  The 
Revolutionary  Era",  "The  Cold  War"  and  "Reconciliation  . 

ReVOlr«ch  an  approach  might  be  done  with  only  limited  background  reading 
(perhaps  in  Dulles*  American  Foreign  Policy,  or  Cohen  s  America  s 
Response  To  China.    But  A.T.  Steeled  The  America^  Peoojfi j£L 
^TbeTow^pTW  is  an  excellent  study  of  perceptions  and  public 
opinion  on  the  American  side. 

3.  One  might  put  a  heavy  emphasis  on  ORAL  HISTORY  AND  POPULAR 
CULTURE  by  giving  the  students  assignments  to  interview  parents, 
grandparentl  or  other  "target  groups"  about  their  memories  of  China 
and  the  Chinese  from  earlier  points  in  our  history.    What  are  the 
sources  of  their  memories?    Personal  experience?    Church  reports  from 
missionaries?    the  popular  press?    formal  education?    While  some 
students  conduct  interviews,  others  might  cull  the  popular  press  for 
print  and  photographic  images. 

4     One  could  employ  a  COMPARATIVE  POLICY-MAKING  approach  by 
focusina  on  the  forces,  the  actors  and  the  goals  responsible  for 
oroducing  respective  policies  that  emerged  from  Washington  and  Beijing 
at  various  points  in  ihis  relationship.    In  this  case,  the  three  "core 
readings",  along  with  the  essays  in  Borg  and  Heinrichs,  Uncertain 
Yeara  (see  p.  8)  and  the  Oksenberg  essay  (see  p.  18)  might  prove 
particularly  helpful. 
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5.    One  might  take  a  CRITICAL  TURNING  POINT  approach.    Instead  of 
surveying  the  evolution  of  the  relationship*  a  class  sight  concentrate 
on  one  or  two  critical  episodes,  such  as  the  estrangement  that 
occurred  in  1949-50,  or  the  reconciliation  that  bloomed  in  1972. 
Students  might  study  differing  interpretations,  popular  reactions  or 
implications  of  such  turning  points. 

5.    Finally,  one  might  employ  a  CURRENT  AFFAIRS  approach,  rather 
than  my  historical  approach.    Instead  of  surveying  nearly  SO  years  of 
Sino-American  relations,  the  class  might  focus  more  narrowly  on  the 
current  situation  and  future  prospects. 
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PART  Is  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  CHINESE  REVOLUTION 
A.  LECTURE  TOPICS  AND  ADDITIONAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

-Lecture  Topics 

Day  1:    Course  Introduction 

Day  2:    The  United  States  and  China:    World  War  II  and^ Before 

Day  3:    The  United  States  and  the  Chinese  Civil  War,  1945-1949 

Day  4:    The  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic,    1949-June  1950 

READING:  Dulles,  ch.  1-6 
Sutter,  ch.  1-2 

Film:  'The  Good  Earth" 

Film:  "Why  We  Fight:  The  Battle  For  China 

Film:  "The  Flying  Tigers" 

Day  5:  Discussion:  The  United  States  and  the  Chinese  Revolution 
-Additional  Bibliography 

i.  Selected  Works  of  Mao  Tse^tun*,  vol.  4.  Peking:  Foreign  Language ,  P ^  - 
■~ir^e^TrVtiTab5ut  U.  S.  Mediation  and  the  Future  of  the  Civil  War  in  China 
b".    "Cast  Away  Illusions,  Prepare  For  Struggle" 

c.  "Farewell  Leighton  Stuart" 

d.  "Why  Is  it  Neceessary  to  Discuss  the  White  Paper? 

e.  "Friendship,  or  Agression?"         (36  pp.) 

In  these  essays,  Mao  was  extremely  critical  of  American 
intervention  in  Chinese  affairs.    One  gets  a  good  sense  of  the 
hostility  that  was  common  in  the  propaganda  of  the  day. 

*2.  Shew  maker,  Kenneth.  Americans  and  the  Chinese  Communists,,  1927-1945:,  A 
Persuading  Encounter.    Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1971. 

 Shewmaker  tells  the  story  of  the  journalists  who  succeeded  in 

aetting  into  communist  territory  and  interviewing  Mao  and  his 
colleagues.   The  author  discusses  the  positive  images  that  emerged 
from  the  encounter  and  explains  why  the  communists  made  such  a  good 
impression.    A  very  interesting  book. 

3.  Loh,  Pichon  P.  Y.  The.  Kuomintang  Debacle  of  1949:  Conquest  Or  Collapse? 

Lexington,  Mass.:    D.C.  Heath  &Co.,  1965.  , 
ch.  5:  "China  In  World  Politics:  The  Challenge  of  International  Communism 
a.  "flu  Shih,  "Stalin *s  Grand  Strategy"  M 
b"  Anthony  Kubek,  "Coramuni3t  Subversion  and  American  Appeasement 
c.  Dean  Acheson,  "Letter  of  Transmittal"  [to  the  China  White  Paper] 
d    Chiang  Kai-shek,  "Communist  Designs  and  Kuomintang  Blunders  PP; 
People  from  very  different  backgrounds  give  their  analysis  of  the 

Kuomintang  failure.    These  essays  are  more  important  for  showing  the 

opinions  of  the  day,  than  for  their  real  explanatory  power. 
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*5.  Bora,  Dorothy  and  Waldo  Heinrichs.  Uncertain  Years;  Chinese-Aaerican 
Relations.  1947-1950.    New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1980. 

a.  Michael  Hunt,  "Mao  Tse-tung  and  the  Issue  of  Accomodation  with  the 
United  States,  1948-1950".  (49  pp.) 

b.  Steven  Goldstein,  "Chinese  Communist  Policy  Towards  the  United  States: 
Opportunities  and  Constraints,  1944-1950  .    (43  pp.) 

This  book  is  a  fine  collection  of  essays  by  some  of  the  leading 
specialists  in  the  field.   The  two  chapters  specified  here  sake 
differing  estimates  of  the  possibility  of  accoaodation  between  the 
Americans  and  the  Chinese  communists  in  the  civil  war  period. 

6.  Tucker,  Nancy  Bernkopf .    Patterns  In  the  Dust:  Chinese-American  MS£jgS|  Asi 
thg Recognition  Controversy.  1949-1950.  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 

ch.  9:  "The  Public,  Congress,  Scholars:  Seeking  the  Limits" 

ch.  10:  "The  State  Department  and  the  White  House:  A  Decision  Unrealized 

Epilogue  (53  pp)  * 

This  massively  researched  work  devotes  chapters  to  specitic 
interest  groups  or  actors,  suggesting  that  the  American  government  and 
the  new  Chinese  government  might  have  settled    their  differences  it 
the  Korean  War  had  not  broken  out  in  the  summer  of  1950. 
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While  we  were  in  China,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  a 
number  of  scholars  about  various  aspects  of  Chinese-American 
relations.    Sonet ines  our  conversation  revolved  around  mutual  research 
interests.    But  frequently,  the  personal  memories  which  our 
conversations  evoked  were  just  as  revealing,  if  not  More  so.  The 
following  are  some  brief  excerpts  from  my  notes  of  conversations  with 
teachers  from  different  parts  of  China,  with  different  scholarly 
specialities. 

1.  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  AND  CHINESE  CIVILIANS 

Thinking  back  to  the  civil  war  period  (1945-1949),  one  teacher 
commented  on  the  bad  impact  American  soldiers  made  in  China.  He 
recalled  an  instance  in  his  hometown  when  an  American  in  a  jeep  ran 
over  and  killed  an  old  woman.    Sad  to  say,  this  sort  of  thing  happened 
hundreds  of  times,  especially  in  big  cities  such  as  Shanghai.  The 
soldier  in  question  was  not  prosecuted,  even  though  he  was  drunk  when 
the  accident  occurred.    Another  scholar  brought  up  the  same  sort  of 
problem,  recalling  that  her  parents  did  not  allow  her  outside  the 
house  in  the  evening  in  those  d  iys  (she  would  have  been  a  teenager) 
for  fear  of  confrontation  with  Americans. 

Although  the  American  government  described  our  military 
assistance  to  China  as  part  of  a  friendly  desire  to  help  an  ally,  the 
presence  ot  thousands  of  soldiers  and  sailors  rankled  the  Chinese. 
During  the  Pacific  War  (1941-1945)  there  had  been  considerable  good 
will  between  our  peoples.    After  V-J  Day,  however,  relations  soured. 
Many  Chinese  saw  the  soldiers  as  evidence  of  intervention  in  internal 
affairs.    The  misconduct  of  a  small  percentage  of  the  American  forces 
gave  all  of  them  a  bad  name. 

2.  MISSIONARIES 

Missionaries  drew  mixed  reviews  from  the  Chinese  I  talked  with. 
I  asked  a  professor  how  she  had  made  the  decision  to  go  into  academics 
during  the  1950*s.    she  recalled  with  great  fondness  the  dedication  of 
an  American  missionary  teacher  at  an  Episcopalian  middle  school  in 
Shanghai.    This  had  reinforced  in  her  the  importance  of  education  and 
the  importance  of  service  to  the  nation.    Another  teacher  recalled 
gratefully  receiving  milk  from  missionaries  during  the  hard  times  of 
the  civil  war,  but  also  criticized  the  superior  attitude  displayed  by 
some  of  his  playmates  who  had  joined  western  churches.    To  him, 
Christianity  seemed  a  part  of  western  cultural  imperialism. 

Evidence  of  the  missionary  impact  was  usually  close  at  hand.  As 
expected,  we  saw  large  foreign-built  churches  in  the  big  cities  such 
as  Shanghai  and  Beijing.    (I  even  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  a 
Protestant  seminary  in  Nanjing.)    But  even  in  more  remote  settings, 
Christian  influence  was  evident.    Strolling  through  the  town  of  Dali, 
in  the  far  southwestern  province  of  Yunnan,  I  was  struck  to  see  the 
the  Dali  Church  of  Christ.    Later  that  day,  I  was  inflicting  ray  very 
poor  Chinese  on  an  amiable  truck  driver  who  had  stopped  in  town. 
He  was  interested  in  ray  camera,  I  was  fascinated  by  his  truck,  which 
looked  like  it  had  been  plying  the  twisting  roads  of  Yunnan  for  thirty 
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years.    We  talked  about  Americans  in  China  and  I  asked  if  any  had 
visited  his  village.    Not  recently,  he  replied.    But  with  a 
combination  of  words  and  motions  (he  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  while 
he  spoke)  I  understood  his  message — that  American  missionaries  had 
built  a  church  in  his  village  before  the  Revolution.   This  man  was  too 
young  to  have  remembered  the  missionaries  himself,  but  their  memory 
(and  perhaps  their  church)  had  survived. 

3.  AMERICAN  CHINA  POLICY  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR  PERIOD 

A  labor  historian  described  in  great  detail  a  well-known  case  in 
Shanghai  of  a  ricksha  puller,  named  Chang  ta  erh-tse,  who  was  killed 
in  a  confrontation  with  an  American  sailor  in  1946.   The  historian 
pointed  to  that  episode  as  proof  of  the  close  relations  between  the 
American  military  and  the  Kuomintang  regime,  since  the  local  Chinese 
authorities  did  not  press  charges,  but  Instead  dropped  the  matter  as 
quickly  and  quietly  as  possible,  rather  than  cause  trouble  for  the 
American  military.    In  my  colleague's  estimation,  the  Chinese  of  the 
civil  war  era  would  have  had  trouble  se Derating  their  feelings  for  the 
Americans  and  for  the  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  two  seemed 
so  closely  intertwined.    In  the  relations  between  two  great  nations, 
the  death  of  a  ricksha  puller  might  seem  like  an  inconsequential 
event.    But  to  the  people  of  Shanghai,  that  local  incident  reinforced 
a  broader  image  of  American-KuonJLntang  collusion. 

In  Beijing,  a  foreign  affairs  researcher  graciously  talked  with 
me  at  length  about  American  policy  during  those  years.    We  agreed  that 
there  might  have  been  a  chance  for  better  relations  between  the 
Americans  and  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  but  that  such  an 
opportunity  had  probably  slipped  away  by  the  time  pugnacious 
Ambassador  Patrick  Hurley  left  China  in  late  1945,  or  certainly  by  the 
end  of  the  Marshall  Mission  a  year  later.    Listing  the  problems  in 
Chinese-American  relations,  she  pointed  to  American  support  for  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  the  friction  created  by  American  G.I.s,  the  repellant  nature 
of  "vulgar"  American  culture,  as  imported  in  Hollywood  movies,  and  the 
arrogant  attitude  of  American  policy  makers  such  as  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson,  described  as  "a  typical  W.A.S.P."    In  the  estimation  of 
academic  specialists,  and  in  the  collective  memory  of  the  Chinese 
people,  it  seems  to  me,  American  policy  in  the  civil  war  period  was 
interventionist  and  arrogant. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  relationship,  ray  colleague  agreed  that 
the  Chinese  communists  had  made  use  of  the  strong  anti-American 
sentiments  common  among  the  Chinese.    Propaganda  became  more 
manipulative  and  less  restrained  after  the  collapse  of  the  Marshall 
Mission  at  the  end  of  1946.    Indeed,  by  the  time  the  communists 
entered  the  major  cities  of  China  in  the  summer  of  1949,  they 
sometimes  found  the  residents  to  he  more  anti-American  than  some  of 
the  party  leaders.    Sometimes,  the  sentiment  could  not  be  restrained, 
leading  to  important  anti-foreign  incidents  that  further  alienated  the 
the  American  government  and  the  new  Chinese  leadership.    We  talked 
about  some  of  the  specific  anti-American  incidents  that  occurred  in 
Shanghai  in  the  summer  of  1949.    Despite  her  own  research  and 
inquiries,  my  colleague  still  could  not  say  for  sure  whether  official 
policy  or  popular  sentiment  had  been  most  responsible  for  the 
confrontations  which  occurred  at  that  time. 
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.      We  agreed  that  there  had  been  mistakes  on  both  sites  and  *i*»<| 
opportunities  for  better  relations.    We  also  f orward  to 

decades  had  witnessed  important  improvements  and  looked  forward  to 
continuing  progress  in  Chinese-American  relations. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.    Have  students  compare  the  images  evoked  by  the  above  comment* .  with 
the  imaoes  of  China,  or  Chinese-American  relations  which  were  more 
r£di£ Mailable  ia  this  country  in  the  IW's  through  such  lima  or 
books  as?    -The  Good  Earth",  ^  W»«  ,  «<k*  ' 

or  the  documentary  film,  "Why  We  Fight;  The  Battle  For  China . 
Discuss  the  differences  and  the  importance  of  tAose  difference. 

Compare  those  commercially-produced  films  wi  th  ^  ~^*a(fJnthe 
the  slide  series  "Looking  for  China"  and  "Looking  For  America  and  the 
CBS  documentary  "Misunderstanding  China  . 

2     Discuss  the  relative  importance  of  such  person-to-person 
Experiences  i„  the  overall  evolution  of  national  policies  and  national 
perceptions. 
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those  of  Dulles. 

4.  Co.pare  an-  contrast  «W  A^I^Mi*  and  Sutte,. 
China  Watch  as  types  of  booKs. 

5  U  roar  opinion,  what  ^^C^^ 
CnineJfactiU    What  she -^^t^SU  ^*  ""J*0" 
^1  fn'tS V&O^rU  "he,  did7    Ho-7    Be  prepared  to 

upon  and  explain  your  opinions. 

6  Xn  the  shaping  o£  international  ^-Jg-  t E^S^T*" 
American  relations)    -hat  seems  to  *^^UMcm  and  issues  of 
id~U.  perceptions,  prag-aUs-.  ^  ^  lnteract 
International  power?    ee  prepay 


with  each  other. 
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PART  IT:  AMERICA,  CHINA  AND  THE  COLD  WAR,  1950-1968 
A.  LECTURE  TOPICS  AND  ADDITIONAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

-Lecture  Topics 

Da,  6:  The  Korean  War  and  Chinese-American  Estrangement 

Dai  7:  Sine-Soviet  Relations  and  Sino-American  Relations 

Day  8s  Flashpoints:  Quemoy,  Matsu  and  Southeast  Asia 

Day  9:  Propaganda,  Public  Opinion,  and  the  "Angry  Isolation  of  China 


READING:  Dulles,  ch.  7-15 
Sutter,  ch.  3 


Slide  Presentation:  "Looking  For  China:  American  Images"  (Part  I) 

and  „  .  Tr\ 

"Looking  For  America:  Chinese  Images   (Part  II) 

Day  10:    Discussion:  Hot  Wars  and  Cold  Wars,  1950-1968 
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-Additional  Bibliography 

1.  Acheson,  Dean.  Present  At  the  Creation.  New  York:    W.W.  Norton  & 

Co..  1969.  .       n    .  „ 

Ch.  39:  "The  Attack  of  the  Primitives  Begins 

Ch*.  40:  "The  Attack  Mounts" 

rh    49*  "An  Entirely  New  War"    (24  pp.) 

In  these  chapters,  the  former  Secretary  of  State  describes  the 
onset  of  the  McCarthyite  hysteria,  which  was  to  a  large ^  extent  an 
outgrowth  of  American  Chin*  policy,  and  the  changes  wrought  by  Chinese 
entry  into  the  Korean  War. 

*2.  Steele,  A.T.  The  American  Peopl£  and  CJiina^  Council  Aorf/^irg« 
Relations  Series,  *The  United  States  and  China  In  World  Affairs  . 
New  York:  McGraw  Hill,  1966.  „  * 

It    7°  ''Pressure  Groups  and  Other  Influential  Organizations"  (27  pp.) 
fh*  9«  "China  In  Our  Schools  and  Universities       (26  pp.) 
'    This  is  a  fascinating  study  of  American  attitudes  toward 
China  during  the  20th  century.    Steele  has  information  f™m  foi -mer 
^hSa  tads",  politicians,  publishers  and  educators.    He  looks 
primarily  at  the  Cold  War  era  and  surveys  changing  opinions  and  the 
interplay  between  public  opinion,  public  policy  and  education. 

*3.  Fairbank,  John  King.    Chinabound:  A  Fifty.  Year  Memoir.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Row,  1982. 
Ch.  24:  "China  Policy  and  Area  Study 
rh    2S«  "Fifthting  McCarthyism        (36  pp.) 

CH'  "airbank  was  one  of  tho  founding  fathers  of  Chinese  studies 
in  America,  and  a  participant  in  the  contro.ersies  of  the  1940  s  and 
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»50«s.  Here  he  describes  his  experience  with  Congressional 
instigations  and,  on  a  happier  note,  the  i™***™"™**" 
integrated  Chinese  studies  program  at  Harvard  in  the  1950  s. 


4.  Gittings,  John.    The  World  and  fig*.  .1922-1972.    New  York:  Harper 
&  Row,  1974. 

%^rt  an  indent  Foreign  Policy,  1954-9"    (40  pp.) 
This  !Ta  good  general  introduction  to  Chinese  foreign 
nolic*     It  is  broader  in  scope  than  Sutter's  account  and  therefore 
geipfui  for  ^ttiTcVlnese-ATrican  relations  into  a  broader  context. 

*5.  Schur-ann,  Franz  and  Orville  Schell.  The  China  Reader^  Communist 
China.  New  York;  Random  House,  1966.  ,10  ~>fiV  ^e  State 

EdiaT  Snow,  "Chou  En-lai  and  America"    (pp.  3^326),  "The  btate 
of  the  Sino-American  Confrontation"    [Selections  by  Rusk,  The 
Observer,"  and  Chou]  pp.  503-523.    (27  PP)  347-359). 
Tin  Plao.  "Mao  Tse-tung's  Theory  of  People's  War    (pp.  34/-jdv;, 
^tnam  anHhe  Sino-A.erican  Confrontation"  [Selections  b, 

Rusk.  Hilsman,  Chou,  and  Strong]  pp.  577-607  (42  pp.)   

This  is  a  useful  collection  of  public  statements  or  popular 

writings  on  Chinese-American  relations.   The  role  of  propaganda  is 

there  -ere  a  few  hints  at  the  possibility  of  renewed  contact 
between  China  and  the  United  States.    More  often.  I  fear. 
WeoTogicaUy  tinged  rhetoric  on  both  sides  drove  us  further  apart. 
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8:  IMAGES  AND  MEMORIES  PART  11$  THE  COLD  WAR  TEARS 

The  hostility  of  the  cold  war  years  would  certainly  be 
represented  in  the  public  statements  of  Chinese  and  Aaerican  leaders. 
Today,  people  on  both  sides  might  well  be  embarrassed  by  some  of  the 
things  that  were  said,  or  believed  during  that  unfortunate  period* 
The  rhetoric  has  changed.    But  evidence  of  the  old  hostility  is 
available.   While  in  China,  I  visited  several  museums  that  displayed  the 
relics  from  an  age  of  hostility.   In  some  instances,  the  focus  was  on 
the  period  of  the  civil  war,  or  the  cold  war.    In  other  instances, 
Americans  were  lumped  together  with  the  imperialists  who  had  been  a 
part  of  China's  history  over  the  last  175  years. 

BEIJING  MILITARY  MUSEUM 

This  museum  traces  China's  military  history  from  the  ancient  past 
up  to  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century.    Although  the  section 
devoted  to  the  war  in  Korea  was  closed,  their  were  other  hints  of 
confrontation  between  Americans  and  Chinese.   A  collection  of  captured 
or  downed  aircraft  features  an  American  F-50  Sabre  jet,  a  P-51 
Mustang,  and  a  U-2  "apyplane"  all  supplied  to  the  Kuomintang  airforce. 
While  the  F-50  and  the  P-51  were  captured  on  the  ground,  the  U-2  is  a 
wreck,  having  been  shot  down  by  anti-aircraft  batteries.   Signs  in 
front  of  each  plane  make  a  point  of  commenting  on  the  American  origin 
of  the  aircraft. 

The  same  museum  houses  hundreds  of  pieces  of  American  Military 
hardware  captured  during  the  civil  war  as  well  as  some  reproductions 
of  cartoons  or  propaganda  posters  from  that  time  period,  showing  the 
American  role  in  a  most  unflattering  light.    One  newspaper  cartoon 
suggests  that  in  1949,  Aaerican  militarists  encouraged  the  Chinese  to 
keep  fighting,  while  feigning  an  interest  in  a  negotiated  settlement. 

SHANGHAI-BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  CHINESE  CQMUNIST  PARTY 

In  the  old  French  section  of  Shanghai  stands  a  former  schoolhouse 
where  the  original  meeting  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  took  place 
in  1921.   Today,  a  part  of  the  building  has  been  turned  into  a  museum 
reminding  the  Chinese  people  of  life  before  liberation.    In  Shanghai, 
the  greatest  of  the  former  treaty  ports,  there  is  a  natural  emphasis 
on  the  legacies  of  imperialism.    The  museum  contains  handcuffs  and 
billy  clubs  once  used  by  foreign  police  against  the  people  of 
Shanghai.    There  is  a  reproduction  of  a  sign  that  once  hung  at  the 
entrance  to  a  public  park  in  Shanghai  barring  dogs  ...  and  Chinese 
from  that  foreign  playground. 


NANJING-THfi  MUSEUM  OF  THE  TAIPING  REVOLUTION 

In  Nanjing  there  is  the  museum  to  the  Taiping  Rebellion  of  the 
19th  century.    The  building  is  filled  with  antique  weapons, 
biographies  of  the  great  Taiping  leaders,  and  maps  of  famous  marches 
and  battles.    There  is  also  a  display  showing  the  assistance  given  by 
foreigners  to  the  Qing  (Ch'ing)  dynasty  in  Its  efforts  to  suppress  the 
Taipings.    For  the  Chinese  communists,  the  Taiping  uprising  marks  the 
first  great  modern  revolutionary  movement,  in  which  the  people  rose  up 
against  both  their  feudal  Chinese  oppressors  and  the  forces  of  foreign 
imperialism.    At  the  center  of  the  display  is  a  collection  of  foreign 
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cannon  given  to  the  imperial  forces  and  a  commemorative  stone 
Slighting  the  role  of  an  American  adventurer  (or  mercenary)  by  the 
S?2  Frederick  Townshend  Ward,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ao-called 
"Ever  Victorious  Army".  The  monument  was  erected  in  tne 
I920's  by  the  Frederick  Townshend  Ward  Post  of 

with  offices  in  Shanghai  and  a  memorial  at  the jiite  of  Ward  sj grave 
about  thirty  miles  outside  the  city.    By  retrieving  the  monument  from 
the  grave  site  and  putting  it  in  the  Taiping  -useu*,  the  Chinese  have 
kept  alive  the  memory  of  foreign  intervention  in  their  internal 
affairs.    (I  saw  this  on  a  personal  trip  prior  to  the  Fulbright  seminar.) 

Such  museum  displays  strike  me  as  one  part  of  the  legacy  of 
hostility  that  was  inevitably  a  part  of  the  cold  war.    Imagine  the 
reactions  of  children,  or  of  Chinese  who  had  lost  loved  one .in  the 
fighting  as  they  walked  through  the  museums  filled  with  American  arms. 

In  some  of  my  conversations  with  Chinese,  other  parts  of  the  cold 
war  legacy  emerged.    Popular  movies  in  the  1950<s  frequently  portrayed 
Americans  as  the  "bad  guys"~either  as  "counterrevolutionaries"  or 
^riaUst  exploiter!"/  In  schools    English  language  study  was 
almost  completely  erased,  usually  replaced  by  Russian,  until  the 
emergence  of  great  difficulties  in  Sino-Soviet  relations.   Some  of  the 
Chinese  whom  I  spoke  with  recalled  that  during  the  1950  s,  it  was  best 
not  to  talk  abourAmericans  or  to  recall  old  acquantances.   There  was 
an  ever-present  possibility  of  "guilt  by  association. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1  Of  course,  cold  war  American  culture  was  also  filled  with 
unflattering  images  and  hostility.    Have  your  students  go  through 
examples  of*  the  popular  press  from  the  19*><s  and  60<s  to  see  how 
China  and  the  Chinese  were  portrayed.   Good  sources  would  be  Time, 
Life,  Reader '3  Digest,  or  old    'war  story'  type  comic  books. 

  Discuss  the  images  found  in  these  sources,  along  with  tne 

accuracies  and  inaccuracies  contained  therein.    You  might  also  talk 
about  the  factors  that  inhibited  the  formation  of  a  more  accurate 
understanding. 

2  Supplement  your  discussion  of  the  above  material  with  a 
viewing  of  some  of  the  slides  from  the  series  "Looking  For  China"  and 
"Looking  For  America"  or  a  viewing  of  the  documentary, 
"Misunderstanding  China". 

3  Examine  the  speeches  of  politicians  and  other  public  figures 

of  the' cold  war  era.    What  are  the  most  commonly  presented  verbal  images  of 
the  Chinese?    of  the  Americans?    (Schurmann  and  Schell's  China  Reader 
would  be  helpful  in  this  effort.) 
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C.  DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS  FOR  PART  It:  AMERICA,  CHINA  AND  THE  COLD  WAR,  1950-1968 


1.  General  Omar  Bradley  declared  in  1951  that  a  major  war  with  China 
would  be  "the  wrong  war,  at  the  wrong  place  and  with  the  wrong  enemy. 
Why  would  he  have  that  opinion  and  why,  given  that  opinion,  did  we 
stay  locked  in  war  with  the  Chinese  until  1953? 


3.  According  to  Robert  Sutter,  Chinese  foreign  policy  has  generally 
been  very  pragmatic;  moreso  than  American  policy,  in  his  opinion. 
Others  see  Chinese  foreign  policy  as  driven  by  ideology. 
Discuss  the  evidence  and  the  perceptions  that  support  each  opinion. 


4.  Discuss  and  evaluate  the  various  issues  behind  the  Queaoy  and 
Matsu  crises  of  1954  and  1958. 


5.  Who  were  the  most  important  shapers  of  American  China  policy  in 
the  1950's  (i.e.  who  were  the  most  important  individuals;  what  were 
the  most  important  groups).    Be  prepared  to  evaluate  the  relative 
importance  of  various  actors. 

6.  Compare  and  contrast  the  China  policies  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Eisenhower  administrations.    Discuss:  perceptions,  prevailing 
international  currents,  personalities  and  domestic  political 
considerations . 


7.  Foster  Rhea  Dulles  makes  the  assertion,  "Behind  Vietnam  was 
Communist  China."   Discuss  how  Chinese-American  relations  seem  to  have 
had  an  impact  on  the  evolution  of  our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
You  may  want  to  speculate  on  how  the  American  experience  in  Vietnam 
might  have  unfolded  had  there  been  no  legacy  of  hostility  and 
suspicion  in  Si no- American  affairs. 

8.  Realistically    speaking,  what  were  the  best  approaches  that  could 
have  been  made  to  China  policy  during  the  cold  war  era?    Suggest  some 
specific  policies  that  might  have  been  tried,  at  home  and  abroad.  What 
would  have  been  the  most  likely  avenues  to  improved  relations?  What 
were  the  most  important  impediments? 
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PART  tits  RECONCILIATION  AND  BEYOND.  1909-1989 

A.  LECTURE  TOPICS  AND  ADDITIONAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

-Lecture  Topics 

Day  11:  Changing  Public  Opinion  ^Ing  the  I960'. 
Da   12:  The  Nixon-Mao  ^rch« «J  Tofo^Li  Recognition 
Day  13:  From  the  Shanghai  ^"Xmom  la  the  lW'a 
iv..  1A.  Political  and  Economic  Relations  ia  ««= 

Z  5:  Recent  Scholarly  and  ^ifj^^r^s^ican  Relations 
Day  16:  Conclusions.  Problems  and  Prospects  ot  wix 

READING:  Sutter,  ch.  4-8 

Goldstein  and  Mathews,  an. 

Film:  "Misunderstanding  China" 
-Additional  Bibliography 

diplomatic  recognition  in  1979. 

2.  Uxe«,  5iCi:ird.    "Asia  After  Vietnam,"  foreign  MM>^  (Fall. 

,<.:«■»'.   ,0.  111-125.  ,  ,  „         wolli{i  come  to  be  known 

'  '    :»  ?m.  ess*,.  Hi*o»  sets  out _ld»3  that  would  com 

as  the  '«l:  o,  ^^-"^^^^A^Itl^aU  and  the  American 
their  own  oeiense  ai.d  d .  slopment,  with  A™"*"         lao  soggest8  that 

political  mod.l  playi^..  le°9  """""^ international  co-Snity.  in 
the  time  has  come  I to  bring  China  ^t»c*'B Chip's  alleged 

re»TmVi^^ 

American  relations  after  he  took  office  in  1969. 

21°-  This  is  primarily  a  collection  of  Fairbanks  boo^eHews. 
fgood*  guide  to  recent  literature. 
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B.  "IMAGES  AND  MEMORIES  PART  UI:  "RECONCILIATION  AND  BEYOND" 
ENCOUNTERS  ON  THE  GREAT  WALL  AND  ELSEWHERE 

 W^nFaW^Gr^it  Wall,  another  Fulbrighter  and  I  paused  to 

take  a  few  pictures  including,  naturally,  shots  of  each  otter  standing 
along  the  parapet.    A  Chinese  tourist  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
called  to  us  to  wait  before  we  continued  our  trek  up  the  steep 
walkway.    He  was  determined  to  have  his  picture  taken  with  the 
Americans.    Grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  we  stood  with  our  arms  around 
each  other,  like  long  lost  brothers  while  my  Fulbrighter  friend 
snapped  pictures  with  two  or  three  cameras.    We  parted,  each  carrying 
mementos  of  a  chance  encounter  that  helps  to  illustrate  just  how  much 
relations  have  improved  over  the  last  twenty  years.   Gone  were  the 
hostilities  and  suspicions  of  the  Cold  War  era.    Instead,  Chinese 
everywhere  were  generally  cordial  and  inquisitive;  open  and 
informative.    We  met  farmers  in  Yunnan  province  who  proudly  showed  off 
their  corn  and  rice  crops,  teachers  who  tried  patiently  and  good 
naturedly  to  help  us  with  our  Chinese  pronunciations,  merchants  in 
tiny  Shanghai  record  shops  selling  traditional  Chinese  music  alongside 
Michael  Jackson's  "Bad"  album.  ,  We  visited  several  "^series  decorated 
with  pictures  of  Mickey  Mouse  and  Donald  Duck,  along  with  Chinese 
characters.    Chance  encounters  like  these  were  a  terrific  part  of  our 
trip.    They  greatly  augmented  the  formal  discussions  I  had  with 
students  and  scholars  about  recent  Chinese-American  relations. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  NIXON-MAO  ERA  t  MJ  , 

^^^^nHEhTi^  of  President  Richard  Nixon  was  announced, 

some  Chinese  were  astounded  by  this  change  in  our  relations.  One 
professor  recalled  that  it  took  several  political  study  meetings  for 
Communist  Party  personnel  to  explain  the  new  departure  in  a  way  that 
eased  their  puzzlement  and  in  some  cases  suspicion.    Several  people 
recalled  the  anti-American  sentiments  which  had  been  PrOT^f  r*"™8ln 
the  era  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  Cultural  Revolution.   The  change  in 
1972  was  dramatic  and  in  some  ways  unnerving.    Other  teachers  ^called 
their  happiness  and  credited  the  two  leaders  with  a  brilliant  move  that 
opened  doors  which  should  never  have  been  closed. 

The  Nixon  visit  and  subsequent  arrangements  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  first  scholarly  exchanges  a  few  years  later.    I  talked  witn 
about  six  Chinese  who  had  studied  or  taught  in  the  United  States.  All 
had  enjoyed  the  experience  and  learned  a  great  deal  about  different 
approaches  to  education  and  to  the  subjects  they  were  studying,  me 
oeoole  I  spoke  with  included  specialists  in  literature,  business 
management  and  education.    Some  of  the  things  which  they  commented 
favorably  upon  were  the  better  physical  conditions  on  American 
campuses  and  the  open  exchanges  in  American  classrooms.    But  some  were 
put  off  by  the  informality  of  American  teaching.    Teachers  sitting  on 
desks  or  putting  their  feet  on  desks  were  disconcerting  to  some 
Chinese  who  had  come  from  a  more  formal  educational  environment. 
There  were  a  variety  of  "culture  shocks"  for  Chinese  studying  in 
America,  lust  as  there  were  for  some  of  our  group  as  we  made  our  way 
through  China.    The  exchange  scholars  whom  I  spoke  with  seej  to  have 
adapted  well  to  the  land  of  a  billion  automobiles  and  a  Million  fast- 
fori    "restaurants".    I  hope  we  did  as  well  in  adjusting  to  life  in  China. 
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CHINESE  COMMEMORATIVES  TO  AMERICAN  FRIEjjDS. 

When  it  came  time  for  us  to  depart  from  Xian,  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  our  plane  delayed  by  about  twenty-four  hours.  I 
describe  it  as  good  fortune  because  this  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Eighth  Route  Amy  Museum,  where  we  were  surprised  to  find  an 
exhibit  commemorating  the  life  and  work  of  Helen  Foster  Snow.  In  the 
1930's  and  'AO's,  she  and  her  husband  Edgar  Snow  had  been  two  of  the 
most  important  Western  sources  of  information  about  the  Chinese 
communist  movement.   The  Snows  travelled  to  Yenan  and  interviewed  Mao 
Zedong  and  other  communist  leader^.   Thereafter,  they  remained 
supporters  of  the  revolutionary  movement.   The  exhibit  includes  old 
photographs,  publications  from  the  1930's,  and  a  variety  of  mementos 
reminding  the  Chinese  that  there  were  some  Americans  who  remained 
friendly  even  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Cold  War. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibit,  I  found  a  booklet  in  the  museum  store 
commemorating  the  founding  of  the  "Smed ley-Snow-Strong  Association" 
also  known  as  the  "Three  S  Society".    This  association  was  founded  in 
Beijing  in  1984  to  salute  the  memory  of  Edgar  Snow,  Anna  Louise  Strong 
and  Agnes  Smedley,  three  reporters  who  had  supported  the  movement  in 
the  1940*s.    (See  the  attached  xerox  of  the  booklet  cover.    For  more 
information  on  the  four  journalists  mentioned  here,  see  Kenneth 
Shewraaker's  Persuading  Encounter,  described  above  on  page  7.)  The 
establishment  of  such  organizations,  and  commemoratives  like  the  Helen 
Snow  exhibit,  suggest  a  willingness,  even  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  to  remember  those  American  people  whose  attitudes  were 
different  from  the  dominant  cold  war  mindset  of  the  1950's  and  60  s. 
When  Edgar  Snow  was  nearing  death  in  1972,  the  Chinese  government  sent 
a  team  of  physicians  to  comfort  him  at  his  residence  in  Switzerland. 
(He  had  been  driven  out  of  the  United  States  because  of  the 
difficulties  he  encountered  in  the  McCarthy  era.)    Subsequently,  part 
of  Snow's  ashes  were  buried  at  Beijing  University  beneath  a  large 
commemorative  stone,  overlooking  a  beautiful  lake  on  the  campus. 
Today,  in  a  changed  political  climate,  it  is  more  possible  for 
Americans  and  Chinese  to  preserve  the  memories  of  earlier  friendships. 

THE  NEW  CHINA  TRADE 

The  Fulbright  group  arrived  in  China  after  a  grueling  trans- 
Pacific  flight  that  deposited  us  at  the  Beijing  airport  at  about  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.    We  came  off  of  the  plane  not  knowing 
what  to  exprct,  but  were  vastly  amused  and  surprised  by  a  huge 
advertisement  featuring  the  Forbidden  City  superimposed  on  an  American 
Express  credit  card.    ("Don't  Leave  Home  Without  It!")    Similarly,  the 
ad  on  the  last  page  of  this  package  is  from  the  English  language  China 
Daily    inviting  readers  to  an  American-style  barbecue  at  the  Great 
Wall  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Beijing.    Both  are  obviously  catering  to 
American  tourists,  with  a  strong  assist  from  Amer'can  business.  Such 
evidence  helped  to  show  us  that  we  were  indeed  entering  a  new  China — a 
China  hoping  fo*  expanded  trade  and  tourism  from  the  United  States. 

The  Chinese  have  welcomed  American  manufacturers,  American  hotels 
and  American  trading  companies  as  a  part  of  the  economic  reforms  of 
the  last  ten  years.    Trade  between  the  two  nations  was  forbidden 
during  the  cold  war.    Since  its  resumption  in  the  early  '70's,  it  has 
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grown  from  a  few  million  dollars  a  year  to  over  7.2  billion  dollars 
in  1985.    Joint  venture  corporations,  such  as  Beijing  Jeep  and 
McDonnel  Douglas  aircraft  in  Shanghai,  are  helping  the  Chinese  economy 
to  grow  and  modernize.    Tourism  has  grown  to  a  multi-million  dollar 
per  year  industry  as  well,  providing  much-needed  foreign  exchange  to 
help  finance  Chinese  imports.    Everywhere  we  went  there  was  evidence 
of  new  foreign  economic  contacts.      Unlike  the  pre-Llberation  era,  when 
foreign  commerce  symbolized  imperialism,  the  new  China  trade  reflects 
the  desire  of  the  Chinese  government  to  reach  out  and  incorporate 
international  trade  and  imported  technology  with  their  own  rapid 
indigenous  growth. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Try  to  find  a  Chinese  studying  or  visiting  in  your  area  who  might 
talk  with  students  about  differences  and  similarities  In  the  two 
cultures,  or  in  some  more  specific  area  such  as  education.    If  you  can 
team  this  person  with  an  American  who  has  been  to  China,  so  much  the 
better. 

2.  Look  through  periodicals  such  as  Business  Week  or  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  or  the  more  specialized  U«S.-China  Business  Review  for  reports 
on  American  businesses  dealing  with  the  Chinese*    It  might  be 
interesting  to  chart  the  development  of  one  project,  such  as  the 
Beijing  Jeep  Corporation,  the  McDonnell  Douglas  airplane  plant  in 
Shanghai,  or  one  of  the  hotel  chains.    (Sheraton  and  Holiday  Inn  have 
both  opened  hotels  in  China.) 

3.  Give  some  of  your  students  a  copy  of  Appendix  #1:    The  booklet  cover 
"Salute  to  Smedley,  Strong  and  Snow".    With  little  other  information, 
send  them  on  a  search  to  figure  out  who  these  three  people  were,  why 
they  would  be  saluted  by  the  Chinese,  and  what  role  they  played  in 
Chinese-American  relations. 
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C.  DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS  FOR  PART  lit:  "RECONCILIATION  AND  BEYOND,  1969-1989" 


1.    Discuss  the  various  factors  that  led  to  reconciliation  in  the 
Nixon-Mao  era.   Do  the  sane  factors  strike  you  as  the  leading  ones  in 
current  and  future  Sino-American  relations? 


2.    Quite  a  long  time  passed  between  Nixon's  first  visit  to  China  and 
the  formal  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations.   Why?    What  role  did 
domestic  politics  (in  both  countries)  play  in  the  delay? 


3.    Discuss  the  reasons  for  optimism,  and  the  reasons  for  pessimism 
regarding  the  future  of  Chinese-American  trade  relations.  Which 
strike  you  as  most  compelling? 


4.    There  are  strategic  and  political  aspects  to  the  new  relationship 
which  many  people  consider  more  important  than  the  economic  or 
cultural  components.    What  are  the  leading  strategic  and  political 
issues  and  how  do  they  relate  to  the  others? 


5.    Discuss  the  ways  in  which  China's  new  economic  policies  are  likely 
to  facilitate  Sino-American  relations,  and  ways  in  which  they  might 
create  problems,  if  any. 


6.    Reflect  on  the  materials  you  have  studied  and  make  your 
predictions  for  what  the  state  of  Chinese-American  relations  will  be 
five  years  from  now.    How  about  at  the  turn  of  the  century?    What  about 
twenty  years  from  now? 

Different  class  members  or  teams  of  students  might  work  on  this 
together  and  present  their  views  as  a  way  of  beginning  a  concluding 
discussion. 
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Every  Saturday  for  the  rest  of  the  summer, 
it's  BBQ  time  at  the  Great  Walt  Sheraton,  if 
you  have  a  craving  for  some  good  old, 
finger-licking,  country-style  food,  the  Great 
Wall  Sheraton's  wagon  train  will  he  rolling 
in  to  the  East  Garden. 

To  get  you  into  that  country  mood, . 
our  special  BBQ  will  be  highlighted  by  some 


sure  to  perk  up  any  cowboy  or  cowgirl.  So 
bring  the  whole  family  for  a  BBQ  that'll  keep 
them  coming  back  for  more  and  more. 

You  can  feast  on  tubfuis  of  tip 
smacking  spareribs  and  juicy  U.S.  steaks 
sizzling  over  a  charcoal  fire.  Chicken 
drumsticks  and  hamburgers  done  the  all* 
American  way.  Garden-fresh  salads.  Com- 


toe-tapping,  foot  stomping,  music.  A 
country  music  band  and  banjo  players  wilt 
be  strumming  your  favourite  country  and 
western  hi^  Jn  a  typical  country-style 
outdoor  setting.  We've  added  on  all  the  little 
touches  too,  like  the  chuck-wagon,  the 
haystack,  the  live  horses  and  more,  all 
because  we  know  that  little  things  like  these 
mean  a  lot  to  you. 

Our  country  and  western  barbecue  is 


on-the-cob.  Baked  potatoes. 

Then  wash  it  all  down  with  mugs  of 
ice-cold  beer  or  cocktails  served  up  by  our 
friendly  cowboys  and  cowgirls. 

Yessiree,  this  Barbecue  is  going  to  be 
one  big  party. 


Priced  at  only 


FEC  65 


4-  10%  service 


charge,  you  better/make  your  reservations  * 
before  the  big /stampede!  Call  500-5566 
Ext.  2280.     /  R51 
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FEC  65  is  a  currency  amount.     Foreign  Exchange 
Certificates    are  a  special  form  of  money  used  by 
foreigners  in  China.   $  1  =  "about  FEC  3.7 


